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I.— On  a   ReMARKABLK    IoHTHTODORULITE  from  the  CABBONIFtoiJtB 

Series,  Gascotne,  Western  Australia. 

By  HsNBT  WooDWAKD,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

(PLATE  I.) 

11W0  years  ago,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  kindly  sent  me  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Nicolay  of  Freraantle,  Western  Austral ia, 
Bcoompanied  by  a  photograph  of  a  fossil,  the  original  of  which  had 
been  found  by  Mr.  Davis  *'in  the  valley  of  the  Arthur  River,  an 
iffluent  of  the  Gascoyne."  * 

I  readily  identified  the  fossil  photographed  as  the  impression  of  a 
fish-spine,  similar  in  form,  but  moi*e  highly  curved  than  those 
discovered  in  the  Coal-measures  of  Arkansas,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
Driginally  described  by  Prof.  Leidy  as  a  fish-jaw,  and  named  by  him 
"Metius  vorax  in  1855,  and  later  as  a  fish-spine  by  MM.  Newberry 
md  Worthen  (Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  1870,  vol.  iv.  pp.  350- 
353,  pi.  i.).  Having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  fossil  itself,  Mr. 
Scott  at  once  wrote  to  his  sister.  Lady  Barker,  wife  of  the  Governor 
)f  Western  Australia,  at  Perth,  who  most  kindly  interested  herself 
to  obtain  the  loan  of  it  from  Mr.  Nicolay.  After  a  protracted  corre- 
spondence, Mr.  Edward  T.  Hardman,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Government 
jreological  Survey  of  Ireland  (who  was  at  that  time  engaged  upon  a 
Survey  of  the  Kimberley  District,  Western  Australia),  was,  upon  his 
return  to  England,  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  this  unique  specimen, 
Mrhich  is  now  in  my  hands. 

The  fossil  (which  is  represented  in  our  Plate  I.  of  the  natural  size) 
consists  of  the  half  of  a  heavy  clay -ironstone  nodule,  having  the 
ntaglio  impression  of  a  curved  organism ;  the  relievo  half  of  the 
lodule  was  not  found.  It  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Davis  "in 
he  valley  of  the  Arthur  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Gascoyne  from 
be  right,  Le,  the  north,  above  the  confluence  of  the  Lyons  with  the 
jfascoyne,  and  about  130  miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  sea;  both 
ivers  have,  as  1  am  informed,  cut  their  channels  through  a  flat- 
opped  range,  which  stretches  beyond  the  Lyons  to  the  north-west, 
ind  on  the  top  of  which  are  found  fossils  very  numerous,  bedded  in 
imestone,  among  which  a  striated-winged  Spirifer  "  (probably 
ipiri/er  vesperiilio,  G.  Sby.  ?)  '*  is  prominent.  It  may  be  assumed 
hat  the  limestone  bed  is  superior  in  position  to  that  of  the  ferrugi- 

^  Spelt,  in  some  maps,  •*  Gascoigae." 
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nous  oonoreiionary;3ahd8tone  "  (clay-ironstone)  "  in  which  the  foswl 
was  bedded"  (eliV^Tot  from  Hev.  J.  G.  Nicolay's  letter  to  Ladj 
Barker,  Govenrtnijqt*  House,  Perth,  W.A.,  13th  July,  1883.) 

A  carefullj-'^repared  cast  from  the  natural  mould  of  the  fossil 
shows  us  iir.  relief  the  curved  outline  of  what  may  be  estimated  as 
about  thr€i^sfotlrths  of  the  entire  spine  of  a  fish  closely  related 
to  Edestm,  '^einrichsii,  of  Newberry  and  Worthen,  from  the  Coal- 
measures  oi  Belleville,  Illinois,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  less 
robust,  fmd  more  highly  curved  than  the  American  species. 

WjS'^  in  the  Australian  fossil  14  perfect  flattened  lancet-shaped 
denQcles,  the  cutting  edges  of.  which  are  crenulated  along  each 
bojl!er  (like  the  teeth  of  many  of  the  Plagiostomous  fishes)  the 
•denticles  being  closely  set  along  the  outer  curve  of  the  spine,  and 
fouching  each  other  at  their  broadest  expansion.  They  increase 
gradually  in  size  from  one  extremity  of  the  fossil  to  the  other.  The 
smallest  denticle  measures  3  lines  in  breadth,  and  7  lines  in  length ; 
the  largest  is  5  lines  broad,  and  11  lines  in  height.  There  is  evidence 
of  the  bases  of  one  more  denticle  at  the  smallest  end,  and  two  more 
at  the  largest  end  of  the  spine.  The  outer  curve  (which  forms  the 
segment  of  a  nearly  true  circle  of  4^ in.  diameter)  measures  around 
the  points  of  the  denticles  6|in.,  and  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
spine  (following  the  curve  in  each  case)  31  in.  The  breadth  of 
the  spine  with  its  denticle  at  the  broadest  end  is  16  lines ;  and  at  the 
narrowest  end  11  lines.  The  character  of  the  American  Edestus  is 
that  the  shaft  of  the  spine  is  segmented  throughout,  and  breaks  up 
into  curved  portions,  each  bearing  a  denticle ;  these  segments  over- 
lap to  such  a  degree  that  the  bases  of  the  denticles  are  seen  to  curve 
beneath  each  other,  forming  a  series  of  raised  imbricated  ridges  on 
the  sides  of  the  spine,  each  curved  ridge  leading  up  to  the  base  of 
a  denticle,  as  admirably  shown  by  Prof.  Leidy  in  his  original  paper. 
The  substance  of  the  shaft  of  the  spine  of  the  Australian  fossil  must 
have  been  much  less  massive  than  the  American  form,  but  was 
evidently,  like  it,  highly  enamelled  along  its  outer  convex  toothed 
border,  the  hollows  of  the  cast  being  all  finely  glazed. 

In  the  Proceedings  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  vii.  Oct.  30, 
1855,  p.  414,  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  gives  the  name  Edesttis  vorax^  to  a 
new  genus  of  fishes,  founded  on  a  supposed  fragment  of  a  jaw  with 
portions  of  four  teeth.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Acad.  Sci.  of 
Fhiladelphia,  Nov.,  1856,  2nd  ser.  vol.  iii.  p.  159,  Dr.  Leidy 
describes  the  specimen  more  fully,  and  figures  it  on  plate  xv. 
**  The  fragment  of  jaw  is  six  inches  in  length ;  and  it  measures 
three  inches  in  depth  from  the  dental  border.  The  sides  are 
symmetrical,  and  slope  divergently  from  the  latter  position  towards 
the  base,  which  is  convex  and  moderately  keeled  in  the  median  line. 
At  the  dental  border  the  jaw  is  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  at  the  thickest  part  of  its  base  measures  one  inch 
and  four-fifths.  Longitudinally  the  base  of  the  jaw  is  slightly 
ooncave  and  furrowed.  The  surface  of  the  bone  is  covered  with 
fine  vermicular,  reticulating,  broken  ridges,  assuming  a  striking 
retemblance  to  Arabic  writing.    The  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
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of  the  jaw  ifl  its  Mgmeated  character ;  aod  of  the  segments  the 
foMil  retains  two  very  nearly  perfect  ones  with  portions  of  two 
others.  Elaoh  segment  in  outline  forms  an  irregular  pentahedron ; 
and  eaoh  possesses  a  single  codsaiGed  tooth,  whose  broad  surfaoes 
shniptly  inorease  the  aoolivity  of  the  sides  of  the  jaw." 

This  specimen  is  most  probably  from  the  Carboniferous  series, 
and  waa  found  at  Frozen  Rdok,  Arkansas  River,  20  miles  below 
Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry  describes  a  muoh  smaller  specimen,  under 
the  name  of  Edesttu  minor,  in  the  Gaol.  Surr.  of  Illinois,  vol.  ii.  1866, 
p.  84,  and  gives  a  figure  on  plate  iy.  fig.  24.  This  figure  repre- 
sents one  tooth  only,  10  lines  long,  and  6^  lines  wide  at  base,  and 
3  lines  thick,  set  saddle-like  upon  the  edge  of  a  fiat,  bony  jaw.  This 
specimen  was  obtained  from  the  Goal  Measures,  Posey  County, 
Lidiaoa.  In  vol.  iv.  of  the  same  work,  at  p.  350,  Newberry  and 
Worthen  describe  and  figure,  pi.  i.  fig.  la,  ib,  another  specimen 
nader  the  name  of  Edettut  HeinriehsU,  from  the  Coal  Measures  of 
Belleville,  Illinois.  The  following  is  the  deuoription  given  by 
Hessro.  Newberry  and  Worthen  of  Edeaiui  Eeinriehiii,  N.  &  W„ 
1870 : ' — "  Spine  robust,  one  foot  or  more  in  length,  by  two  and  a  half 

?io.  1.— Part  of  Qie  apine  of  Edeitui  spt  [E.  Sdnriehnif),  Coal  M.,  Indiana. 

inches  wide,  and  one  and  a  quarter  inch  tliick,  composed  of  dense, 
bony  tisane,  symmetrically  fiattened,  with  an  ovoid  section  below ; 
len^cular  above ;  one  margin  nearly  straight,  the  other  gently 
arched  ;  the  basal  end  irregularly  rounded  ofi';  the  arobed  border 
set  with  nine  large,  triangular,  flattened,  doubly  orenulated, 
enamelled  dentioles,  eaoh  about  an  inch  in  height,  the  upper 
half  of  the  straight  line  forming  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  Hie 
dentioles  of  the  arched  border  are  broadly  triangular  in  outline, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  curved  edge  on  which  they 
rest,  each  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  height,  by  one  and  a  quarter 
inch  in  breadth,  compressed  laterally,  with  crenulated  cutting  edges. 
They  are  contiguously  placed,  and  each  is  embraced  by  the  acute 
'  Oeolo^cal  SnrteT  of  Illinois,  vol.  it.  Geology  and  PslEeontolofry,  Ito,  lllinoia, 
1870,  pp.  360-363,pl.  i.  figs,  laandli.  Some  confusion  eiisto in  the  retereiirrs  to  the 
fifnres  here  ;  for  of  Ih©  two  specits  drawn  on  the  plate,  ttie  one  namfd  E.  Hcmriehni 
i([ree«  best  with  I^idy's  original  figure ;  wl.ilst  the  one  named  E.  vnrai,  wliitli  agrees 
mh  our  woodcut  Iffpra),  iiaa  mucb  larger  denticles. 
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prolongations  of  the  enamelled  base  of  the  superior  denticle,  which 
reaches  back  to  its  middle  point.  The  spine  is  segmented  throughout, 
each  segment  bearing  a  denticle ;  the  segments  overlapping  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  one  bearing  the  superior  denticle  reaches  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  summit  to  the  bcise  of  the  spine." 

A  comparison  of  the  Australian  fossil  spine  with  the  American 
species  of  Edestus  (excellent  casts  of  both  of  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  Natural  History)  has  convinced  me  that  its  true 
place  is  in  or  near  to  Leidy's  genus.  The  denticles  are  placed 
on  the  convex  edge  of  the  spine,  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  genus 
Edestus,  nearly  all  the  spines  of  fossil  plagiostomous  fishes  being 
denticulated  along  the  inner  concave  curved  edge.^  The  imbricated 
curved  lines  passing  from  each  denticle  obliquely  across  the  shaft  of 
the  spine  are  also  seen  in  both,  and  are  quite  peculiar  to  EdestuM. 

Prof.  Newberry  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  objections  to  the  theory, 
at  first  suggested  by  Prof.  Leidy,  that  Edestus  was  part  of  the 
mandible  of  a  plagiostomous  fish.  He  mentions  that  "  the  jaws  of 
sharks  are  always  cartilaginous,  holding  the  bony  and  enamelled 
teeth  only  by  ligamentous  attachments,  so  that  in  a  fossil  state  the 
jaws  have  usually  disappeared,  and  the  teeth  are  scattered,  whereas 
in  Edesiua  we  have  a  dense  bone  to  which  the  tooth-like  denticles 
are  united  by  a  firm  bony  anchylosis."  Again,  "  The  form  of  the 
fossil  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  jaw  of  fish,  reptile,  or  mammal 
known,  being  rounded  below,  and  terminating  in  an  acute  point, 
smooth,  even  polished,  and  evidently  never  having  been  covered 
by  integument." 

In  comparing  the  Australian  fossil  with  various  specimens  in  the 
collection,  Mr.  William  Davies  drew  my  attention  to  the  similarity 
in  arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  Janassa  bituminosa,  from  the  Permian 
of  Durham  ;  in  one  specimen  of  which  six  teeth  with  prolonged  and 
highly-curved  bases,  may  be  seen  united ;  but  these  teeth  differ  in 
aiTangement  from  the  denticles  of  Edeatus  in  being  placed  broad- 
wise behind  each  other,  not  edge-to-edge  in  a  row,  as  in  Edestus, 

The  only  structure  amongst  fossil  fishes  strikingly  analogous  to 
Edestus  is  to  be  found  in  the  pectoral  fins  of  the  genus  named  by 
Agassiz  PtychoduSf  from  the  Chalk  of  Sussex,  and  since  described 
by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  from  the  Chalk  of  Kansas,  under  the  name  of 
PeJecopteru8. 

Professor  Cope  writes : — "  The  entire  pectoral  fin,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  powerful  spine.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  spine  is  supported  by  all  the 
basilar  bones.  Six  of  the  latter  articulate  in  the  fosssd  of  the  groove 
of  the  scapula.  They  are  flat,  contracted  at  the  middle,  and  ex- 
panded at  the  extremities.  In  front  of  these  are  two  others  of  a 
short,  thick,  cylindric  form,  one  applied  to  the  superior,  the  other 
to  the  inferior  facets  of  the  scapula  above  mentioned,  while  the 
tuberosity  rises  pedestal-like  between  them.  This  structure  gives  a 
slight  hinge-movement  like  the  opening  of  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and 

^  In  PUuraeanthua  the  spines  are  barbed  on  both  edges,  and  so  also  are  the  spines 
of  the  Sting-rays. 
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entinly  unlike  the  Totaiy  hmf^-moTement  oharaoteriBtio  of  the 
peotonil  apiues  of  Siloroid  fiabes." 

"The  spine  ie  oomposed  of  parallel  rods  in  close  apposition.  The 
interior  edge  being  oblique,  the  extremities  of  the  rods  terminate 
inooeenvely  at  the  border,  which  is  treaohant,  oonstituting  the 
offensive  pArt  of  the  spine.  The  edge  ie  hardened,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  spine  thiukened,  and  in  some  caaea  roughened  b;  a 
deposit  of  a  hard  substance  resembling  enamel.  It  ia  either  straight 
or  regularly  andulate  or  serrate,  with  recnrred,  acute,  tooth-like 
proceaaes.  The  smaller  species  exhibit  the  serrate  character,  the 
lai^r  the  regular  border.  In  either  case  a  most  formidable  weapon 
is  indicated,  not  less  admirable  than  those  already  described  from 
Pslsozoio  rocks.  There  ii  a  eotuiderable  retemblanee  between  lh« 
terrate  type  and  the  epinei  of  the  Carboniferoui  geani  Ede»titi,  in 
whioh  the  teeth  are  more  developed  and  denticulate."  {E.  D.  Cope. 
Beport  of  the  United  States  Oeological  Survey  of  the  Territories. 
7.  V.  Hayden,  U.S.  Oeologist-in -charge,  vol  iL  p.  211b.  4to. 
WaahingtoD,  1875.)     (See  Woodcut,  infra.  Fig.  4.) 


Kg.  2. 


Pig.  6. 


Fto.  2.  Pectonl  Spine  at  Atpredo  lavi»  ;  (recent)  5urtnani. 
„      3.  „  „         IlBrai,  ep.  „        9.  AmenCS. 

„      4.  „  „  Prireoplcnu,  ro..  Chalk,  Snsgex. 

„     6.  Dorul  Spine  of  Eyiodiu,  WeaJden,  Suuex. 


6  Dr.  H.  Woodward — Note  on  an  Ichthyodorulite. 

Amongst  reoent  plagiostomous  fishes  I  do  not  find  any  one  species 
with  spines  at  all  comparahle  in  the  least  degree  with  the  type  of 
Edestus,  If  it  be  permissible  to  interpret  the  Australian  fossil  to  he 
the  impression  of  the  spine  of  the  pectoral  fin  of  an  Edegtus-like 
fish,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  living  Siluroid  fishes  with 
powerful  pectoral  fin-spines,  some  of  which  at  least  have  denticles 
upon  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  edge  of  the  spine,  although  none 
are  so  highly  curved  as  the  Gasooyne  fossil.  Arius  rtia,  of  the  river 
Ganges,  has  denticles  on  both  edges  of  its  pectoral  spines ;  so  also 
has  Aspredo  lavts  (Woodcut,  p.  5,  Fig.  2),  from  Surinam ;  SynodoniU 
omias,  and  Auehenaspis  falcartus^  from  West  Africa ;  Arius  Jfalcariut, 
Formosa ;  and  Silurus  glanisj  from  Lake  Derkos ;  Boras,  sp.,  from 
South  America  (Woodcut,  p.  5,  Fig.  3),  and  many  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  fish  with  a  pectoral  spine  curved  to 
so  great  a  degree  as  is  this  Australian  ichthyodorulite,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  seems  improbable  that  it  was  a  median  dorsal  defence. 

To  quote  again  from  Prof.  Newberry  : — **The  segmented  structure 
of  the  fossil  is  its  most  marked  and  anomalous  feature,  but  one 
equally  so,  whether  it  be  considered  spine  or  jaw,  and  for  which  no 
parallel  suggests  itself.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  structure  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  absence  of  a  large  medullary  cavity,  as  each 
segment  seems  to  have  been  nourished  somewhat  independently  of 
its  fellows. 

"  It  is  also  evident  that  this  spine  was  implanted  in  the  integu- 
ment at  a  low  angle,  and  that  an  investing  skin  or  other  nutrient 
tissue  covered  fully  half  its  surface,  on  the  lower  portion  reaching 
up  to  the  enamelled  bases  of  the  denticles.  This  is  the  relative 
position  of  the  defensive  spines  of  Rays,  to  which  an  analogy  is 
suggested  by  this  character. 

'*  In  some  plagiostomous  fishes,  a  bone  is  found  quite  buried  in  the 
integuments  of  the  back,  and  which  is  a  rudimentary  representative 
of  a  posterior  dorsal  fin ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  we 
have  in  the  fossil  before  us,  a  higher  development  and  special 
modification  of  that  organ."    (NewbeiTy  and  Worthen,  op.  ciL  p.  352.) 

Referring  again  to  the  valuable  and  suggestive  memoir  by  Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope  on  Pelecopterus  quoted  above  (p.  4),  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  afibrds  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  anomalous 
structure  in  Edeaius, 

"  The  entire  pectoral  fin,"  says  Cope,  "  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  powerful  spine."  "  The  spine  is 
composed  of  parallel  rods  in  close  apposition.  The  anterior  edge, 
being  oblique,  the  extremities  of  the  rods  terminate  successively  at 
the  border,  which  is  trenchant,  constituting  the  o£fensive  part  of 
the  spine." 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  only  necessary  that  the  *  parallel  rods ' 
composing  the  spine  of  Pelecopterus  should  be  bent  into  curves, 
corresponding  to  the  segmentation  seen  in  Edestns,  and  we  at  once 
have  a  solution  of  the  peculiar  structure  in  the  latter. 

If  this  interpretation  be  accepted,  then  Edestns  must  be  deemed  to 
be,  like  Pelecopterus,  a  modified  pectoral  fin-spine,  composed  of  a 
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Dumber  of  parallel  rods  in  close  apposition,  bat  highly  curved  in 
the  former  ;  the  anterior  edge  in  both  being  obliqae,  the  extremities 
of  the  rods  terminate  at  the  border,  constituting  with  its  dentated 
edge  the  offensive  part  of  the  spine. 

Without  attempting  more  on  the  present  occasion  than  to  point 
out  the  interesting  analogy  between  the  Australian  fossil  and  the 
American  genus  Edestua,  it  seems,  nevertheless,  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  call  attention  to  the  probable  nature  of  this  organism 
and  its  geological  age. 

So  lately  as  June  6th,  1883,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston,  P.R.S.,  P.G.S., 
commanicated  a  paper  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  **  On  a 
Collection  of  Fossils  and  of  Bock-Specimens  from  West  Australia, 
north  of  the  Gascoyne  River,"  since  published  in  the  Quart.  Journ. 
Gkol.  Soc.  vol.  xzxix.  pp.  582-595,  pL  xxiii. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Hudleston  mentions  an  earlier  paper  by  Mr. 
F.  T.  Gregory  in  1861,  and  a  map  and  sections  presented  to  the 
Society  in  1847.  **  The  paper  and  sections  by  Mr.  Gregory  must 
be  regarded  (says  Mr.  Hudleston)  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
Western  Australian  G^logy  south  of  the  parallel  of  the  Gascoyne 
river."  "  Mr.  Forrest,  the  Colonial  Surveyor,  appears  to  have 
discovered  a  range,  or  more  properly  a  sort  of  continuous  out- 
crop trending  N.N.W.  for  nearly  150  miles,  which  has  yielded  an 
interesting  suite  of  Carboniferous  fossils."  A  list  of  about  32  species 
is  given  by  Mr.  Hudleston,  namely,  5  Corals,  2  Echinodermata,  4 
Polyzoa,  8  Brachiopoda,  and  2  Lamellibranchiata.  It  is  not  with- 
out interest  in  connection  with  the  present  discovery  of  a  Fish-spine 
in  this  region  closely  related  to  the  American  Edestus  of  Leidy,  that 
two  species  of  Evactitiopora  are  described,  one  of  which  is  said  to  l)e 
similar  to  Meek  and  Worthen's  Evactinopora  grandis  and  is  also, 
like  Edestus,  from  the  Carboniferous  of  Illinois  (see  Hudleston,  op*  ciL), 

I  have   been  requested  to  append  the  discoverer's  name  to  this 

fossil,  and  as  I  am  unwilling,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 

to  make  a  new  genus  for  its  reception,  I  propose  to  name  it  Edestus 

Davisii, 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  I. 

Fio.  U.  Pectoral  fin  ?  spine  of  Edestus  Davisii,  H.  Woodw.  Tnat  size),  from  the 

Carboniferous  Series  of  the  Gascoyne  District,  Western  Australia. 
1^.  Conjectoral  outline  section  of  spine. 

II. — Irish  Metamorphio  Rocks. 

Bj  G.  H.  EiNAHAN,  M.R.LA.,  etc. 

Bead  at  British  Association,  Aberdeen,  1885. 

THE  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Montreal  gave  different 
Irish  geologists  facilities  for  examining  the  Archaean  rocks  of 
Canada  and  the  States,  while  since  then  tliey  and  also  American 
geologists  have  had  opportunities  for  studying  the  Irish  Metamorphic 
rocks ;  it  may  therefore  be  allowable  to  give  an  epitome  of  our 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

In  ten  localities  in  Ireland  are  found  metamori)hic  rocks  more  or 
less  similar  to  those  of  America;  these  localities  may  be  classified  as 
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follows : — Isty  Boylagh  and  Eilmacrenan,  Co.  Donegal ;  2nd,  Tirhugb, 
Co.  Donegal;  drd,  Erris,  Co.  Mayo;  4th,  Slievegamp  and  Ox 
Mountain,  Cos.  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Leitrim ;  5th,  Charlestown  distriot, 
Co.  Mayo ;  6th,  Slievegallibn  or  Poraeroy  district,  Cos.  Tyrone  and 
Deny;  7th,  Cary  or  Ballycastle  district,  Co.  Antrim;  8th,  Yar- 
Connaught  or  West  Galway ;  9th,  Croaghankinshella,  Cos.  Wicklow 
and  Wexford ;  and  10th,  Carnsore,  Co.  Wexford. 

Boylagh  and  Kilmaerenan, — These  are  the  northern  baronies  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  across  which  obliquely  a  tract  of  granitic  rocks 
extends,  having  outlying  patches  in  Rossgnll  and  Fanad,  in  the  latter 
barony.  In  connection  with  the  gneiss  there  are  some  remarkable 
peculiarities  which  as  yet  have  not  been  explained ;  but  as  the  country 
has  still  to  be  completely  explored,  it  seems  expedient  only  to  say 
that  the  Americans  seem  to  consider  the  gneiss  and  associated  schists 
of  Lackagh  valley  to  be  lithologically  identical  with  the  American 
rocks  of  Mt  Alban  series  (Hitchcock)  or  Hudson  River  series  (Dana), 
as  seen  in  the  vale  of  the  Schuyllkill  river,  Pennsylvania  ;  and  these 
American  rocks  they  consider  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  English 
Ordovician  or  Lower  Silurian.  Immediately  south  of  the  gneisaoid 
rocks  supposed  to  be  Laurentians,  there  is  a  long  tract  of  rocks 
which  lithologically  are  identical  with  some  of  the  Ontario 
Laurentians,  much  more  so  than  any  of  the  gneissose  rocks ;  they, 
however,  have  been  ignored.  To  the  main  tract  of  gneiss  in  the 
barony  of  Eilmacreenan,  in  any  place,  either  along  the  north-west 
or  south-east  of  its  limits,  there  are  no  hard  boundaries  to  indicate  an 
unconformability  or  fault  boundary,  as  along  these  boundaries  the 
gneiss  graduates  into  schists,  and  the  latter  into  submetamorphic  roelcs  ; 
to  the  south-east,  however,  the  graduation  is,  in  general,  more  rapid 
than  to  the  north-west. 

Tirhugh, — This  tract  is  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  Pettigo,  in  the 
south  portion  of  the  Co.  Donegal.  The  rocks  partake  very  much  of 
the  lithological  characters  of  some  of  the  Ontario  Huronians  and 
Laurentians,  but  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  been  claimed 
as  Irish  Laurentians.  In  former  writings  I  have  suggested  that  they 
are  probably  the  representatives,  either  of  the  Passage  beds  between 
the  Ordovicians  and  the  Cambrian,  or  of  the  Upper  Cambrians. 

Erris, — This  is  a  portion  of  North-west  Mayo.  The  gneissose 
rocks  have  no  well-defined  boundaries ;  neither  has  there  been  found 
in  connection  with  them  an  overlying  unconformable  conglomerate, 
as  has  been  believed  by  some,   on  account  of  the  wording  of  their 

fublished  descriptions.  In  former  papers  (Royal  Geol.  Soc.  Ireland) 
have  suggested  that  these  rocks  are  metamorphosed  Cambrians, 
but  no  positive  statement  can  be  made  as  to  their  age ;  lithologically 
they  are  similar  to  the  metamorphosed  Cambrians  of  the  Co.  Wexford, 
but  they  are  also  very  like  some  of  the  American  Laurentians. 

Slieve   Oamp   and    Ox  Mountains. — These    rocks   occupy  a  long 
narrow  strip  which  extends  from  north-east  Mayo,  across  Sligo  into 
the  county  of  Leitrim.     Some  of  the  rocks  are  peculiar,  as  they  occur, 
similarly  to  the  Norians  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  intrusive  masses,  - 
into  which  a  coarse  foliation  has  been  subsequently  introduced.    The 
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issemblage  appears  to  be  the  Dorth-easterly  extension  of  the  rocks 
»f  West  Gal  way;  elsewhere  I  have  suggested  that  they  are  probably 
ither  metamorphosed  Ordovicians  or  Upper  Cambrians. 

Charlestoum  District — This  small  exposure  ocoiirs  near  the  north- 
Ast  boundary  of  Mayo ;  the  rocks  are  more  or  less  similar  to  those 
Q  Tirhagb,  but  so  few  of  them  are  exposed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
brm  an  opinion  as  to  their  age ;  for  the  reasons  given  in  a  paper 
"ead  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  I  have  suggested  that  they  may 
)e  either  of  Upper  Cambrian  or  Ordovician  age,  probably  the  latter, 
is  yet  tbey  have  not  been  claimed  as  Laurentians. 

Slieve  Gall  ion  or  Pomeroy  District. — This  area  is  principally  in 
the  Co.  Tyrone,  only  a  small  portion  extending  into  the  Co.  Derry. 
rhe  opinions  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  rocks  have  undergone 
mdden  and  extraordinary  changes.  First,  they  were  mapped  as 
3f  Lower  Silurian  age,  and  when  I  showed  that  this  classification 
mast  be  incorrect,  it  was  again  insisted  on ;  but  subsequently  this 
opinion  was  suddenly  ignored,  and  they  were  stated  to  be  of  Laurentian 
ige.  Lithologically  many  of  these  rocks  are  very  similar  to  some  of 
tl^  Canadian  Huronians,  and  if  there  are  any  Archeean  rocks  in 
Ireland,  tbey  probably  occur  here,  as  the  rocks  are  evidently  much 
more  ancient  than  the  Ordovician  to  the  south,  while  they  appear 
to  be  older  than  the  submetamorphic  rocks  to  the  northward  in  the 
Co.  Derry ;  however,  for  reasons  given  elsewhere,  I  suspect  that 
they  are  metamorphosed  Cambrians. 

Oary  or  Ballycastle  District. — These  rocks  occupy  a  tract  at  the 
extreme  north-east  of  Ireland,  in  the  Co.  Antrim.  They  seem  to  be 
the  north-east  extension  of  the  Slievegallion  rocks,  and  to  be  of  a 
similar  age,  having  been  heaved  northward  by  the  great  faults,  of 
the  Lough  Neagh  basin.  As  yet  they  appear  to  have  escaped  the 
general  confiscation. 

Ear-  Connaught  or  West  Galtoay. — This  tract  lies  immediately  north 
of  Qalway  Bay.  The  age  of  these  rocks  is  very  apparent,  they 
rest  on  a  great  anticlinal  curve,  the  axis  of  which  dips  westward, 
thus  bringing  up  the  oldest  rocks  to  the  westward,  in  the  hill  group 
called  Bennabeola.  Some  of  the  older  rocks  are  lithologically  identical 
with  the  Laurentians  of  the  district  of  Chelsea,  Province  of  Quebec. 
Yet  these  older  rocks  of  Bennabeola  have  not  been  claimed  as 
Laurentians,  although  the  younger  rocks  to  the  southward  have 
been  —  although  the  latter,  from  their  fossils  in  the  unaltered 
portions,  appear  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  English  Llandeilo  and 
Bala  series. 

Croaghanhinshella. — Here  the  highly  altered  rocks  occupy  a  small 
tract  at  the  meeting  of  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and 
if  lithological  characters  are  conclusive,  they  ought  to  be  included 
among  the  Irish  Laurentians,  which  up  to  the  present  has  not  been 
done.  Northward  they  have  a  hard  boundary;  southward  their 
margin  is  obscured  by  superficial  accumulations,  but  eastward  and 
westward  they  graduate  into  the  rocks  belonging  to  the  upper 
divisions  of  the  Irish  Ordovicians. 

Camsore, — This  is  a  small  tract  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Ireland, 
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in  the  Co.  Wexford.  The  rocks  therein  have  not  been  olainied  as 
liaurentians  by  Dr.  Hull,  although  some  have  been  so  classed  by 
Dr.  Callaway.  All  the  rocks  are  evidently  portions  of  one  group. 
To  me  it  would  appear  that  unquestionably  they  belong  to  the 
neighbouring  rocks,  which  by  their  fossils  are  proved  to  be  of 
Cambrian  age. 

The  sole  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Laurentian  rocks  in  Ireland 
is  the  lithological  characters  of  the  rocks ;  and  if  such  characters 
are  of  value,  they  ought  to  be  of  equal  value  in  every  case.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  as  in  many  places  rocks  lithologically 
more  or  less  similar  to  the  Americcm  Laurentians  are  left  out  in  the 
cold ;  while  in  other  places  younger  iXK^ks,  whose  age  is  indicated 
by  their  fossils,  are  included. 


ni. — The  Tuffkau  db  Ciply  shown  to  be  chiefly  of  Tertiasy  Age. 

By  MM.  A.  KuTOT  and  £.  Van  den  Bhobck. 

WE  wish  briefly  to  state  an  important  result,  which  the  study  of 
certain  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  beds  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
Mons  has  enabled  us  to  arrive  at 

For  a  long  time  past,  the  beds,  well  known  in  the  district  just 
mentioned,  by  the  name  of  Tuffeau  de  Ciply ^  have  been  considered 
by  all  geologists  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Maestrichtien,  that  is 
to  say,  as  belonging  to  the  highest  subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous 
series  of  Belgium. 

Now,  our  recent  researches  have  convinced  us  that  in  the  group 
of  beds  called  the  Tuffeau  de  Ciply,  there  have  been  confounded  two 
series  quite  distinct  from  each  other : 

A.  A  lower  fossiliferous  series  of  slight  thickness,  extremely  rich 
in  characteristic  Cretaceous  species,  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tioned specially  Theddium  papillatum  and  Belemnitella  mueronata. 
We  propose  to  give  to  this  inferior  tuffeau,  which  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  certain  horizons  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  (Maestrichtien) 
of  Limbourg,  the  name  of  Tuffeau  deS>t,  Symphorien,  from  the  locality 
where  it  may,  at  present,  be  best  observed. 

B,  An  upper  series,  with  fossiliferous  zones,  devoid  of  Cretaceous 
species,^  but  containing,  on  the  contrai*y,  a  fauna  with  a  Tertiary 
facies,  including  numerous  forms  identical  with  those  of  the  Calcaire 
grassier  de  Mons,  This  series,  which  attains  a  thickness  of  nearly 
twelve  metres,  constitutes  the  type  of  the  deposit  known  by  the 
name  of  Tuffeau  de  Ciply,  Its  base  is  formed  by  a  conglomerate 
called  the  Poudingue  de  la  Malogne^  which,  in  certain  localities,  con- 
tains numerous  rolled  Cretaceous  forms  derived  from  the  underlying 
formations. 

The  preceding  data  have  been  derived  from  stratigraphical  and 
palaeuntological  observations,  which  show,  furthermore,  that  there 
exiuts  an  insensible  passage  between  the  Eocene  formation  known 
as  the   Calcaire  grassier  de  Mons  and  the  Tuffeau  de  Ciply,  by  the 

^  NeTertheless,  two  Maestrichtian  forms,  Thecidium  longirostre^  Bosq.,  BsAArgiopt 
mierotcoptea,  Schloth.,  have  passed  up  into  the  Eocene  Jkifeau  de  Ciply, 
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interventioD  of  a  deposit  called  the  CaJeaire  de  Cuesmes  d  grands 
Cerilhes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well-marked  separation  exists 
between  the  Tuffeau  de  Ciply  and  the  underlying  Gretaoeous  tuffeau 
with  Theeidium  paptUatum, 

Oar  paladontological  proofs  are  founded  on  the  presence  of  nearly 
a  hundred  species,  for  the  most  part  oasts  or  impressions,  collected 
in  the  Tuffeau  de  Ciplyy  from  its  base  upwards,  among  which  species 
there  exist  only  a  very  few  Cretaceous  fossils,  and  these  rolled, 
evidently  derived  from  the  underlying  beds,  in  contrast  with  a  rich 
fauna  having  a  Tertiary  faciea,  consisting  of  Gasteropods,  Lamelli- 
branohs.  Corals,  eta,  amongst  which  may  be  distinguished  species 
either  identical  with  those  of  the  Calcaire  de  Mons^  or  nearly  allied 
to  them,  aasociated  with  numerous  forms  probably  new. 

A  general  examination  of  the  smaller  organisms,  such  as  Fora- 
minifera,  Polyzoa,  etc.,  leads  us  to  believe  that  their  oomparison 
with  the  microscopical  fauna  of  the  Calcaire  de  Mons  will  lead 
to  conclusions  similar  to  those  which  we  have  arrived  at  from  a 
oomparison  of  their  molluscan  fauna. 

We  intend  shortly  to  publish,  in  the  Bulletin  du  Mus6e  d'histoire 
Daturelle  de  Belgique,  a  Memoir  setting  forth  in  detail  the  results 
that  we  have  now  briefly  stated,  and  which  modify  in  an  unexpected 
manner  the  stratigraphical  position  of  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  of  Belgium. 


IV. — On  a  Modebn  Februginous  Conolombrate  upon  Ashby 

Wolds,  Lkioestkrbhire. 

By  W.  S.  Gbeslby,  F.G.S. 

DURING  the  summer  of  1885,  in  excavating  for  a  small  reservoir 
for  colliery  purposes  at  Moira,  three  miles  west  of  Ash  by-de-la 
Zouch,  au  interesting  deposit  of  a  kind  of  Limonite  Iron-ore  was 
met  with,  the  following  descriptitm  of  which  may  interest  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Geological  Magazine. 

The  bed  occurred  about  five  feet  below  the  surface  soil,  near  a 
Bmall  stream,  at  a  place  called  ''Hanging  Hill"  [see  Geol.  1-inch 
Map,  Quarter-Sheet  No.  63,  N.W.].  In  thickness  it  hardly  reached 
a  foot,  but  its  extent  was  not  proved;  it  rested  unconformably 
upon  stiff  blue  clay  of  the  Coal-measures,  and  was  overlaid  by 
yellowish  clay,  loam,  sand,  etc.,  unstratified,  containing  a  few  pebbles 
and  other  drifted  matter ;  it  was  principally  composed  of  nodules 
and  fragments  of  nodules  of  earthy  yellowish  brown  ironstone,  of 
flimilarly  formed  pieces  of  very  hard  and  compact  light  grey  siliceous 
stone  having  a  thin  crust  or  shell  of  compact  dark  brown  iron-ore, 
(probably  gothite),  of  sandy  nodular  masses  largely  composed  of 
limonite ;  of  fragments  and  small  nodules  of  fossiliterous  hard  red 
haematite  generally  coated  with  a  bright  red  skin  which  is  often 
powdery  ;  also  specimens  of  compact  brown  iron  ore  having  a  yellow 
ochre  coating,  sometimes  the  compact  red  and  yellow  haBiuatites  are 
associated   in  the  same  sample,  the  latter  variety  appears  to  form 
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a  kind  of  shell  to  the  red  ore,  though  ocoasionallj  the  two  kinds 
exist  in  thin  alternating  bands.  These  hard  haematite  fragments 
are  sometimes  partially  composed  of  quartz  grains,  and  the  ooncentrio 
zones  of  oxidation  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  specimen  run  through 
the  gritty  parts  just  as  they  do  through  those  devoid  of  the  quartz 
grains.  Other  specimens  observed  should,  I  think,  be  termed  iron- 
jasper  rather  than  classed  as  hasmatite.  The  remainder  of  the  in- 
cluded pebbles,  etc.,  are  chiefly  those  of  quartzite  and  fine-grained 
hard  sandstones  and  slaty  rocks  of  yellow,  brown,  and  green  tints; 
also  small  fragments  of  coal.  The  size  of  the  fragments  in  the 
deposit  range  from  mere  specks  to  say  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
the  whole  mass  is  cemented  together  into  a  very  hard  and  often 
compact  rock  by  brown  iron  ore  of  a  semicrystalline  silioeons 
character.  The  bed  is  also  fossiliferous,  in  that  it  contains  bits 
of  decayed  vegetable  detritus,  amongst  which  well-preserved  nute 
(hazel-nuts)  occur.  These  organic  remains  are  not  petrified,  but 
only  browned  and  blackened,  just  as  we  sometimes  find  LepidosirM, 
ferns,  etc.,  occurring  in  a  peculiar  decayed  and  carbonised  condition 
in  certain  beds  of  the  Coal-measures. 

In  regard  to  the  derivation  of  this  conglomerate  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  probably  formed,  I  may  add  that  the  nodular  lumps 
of  earthy  iron-ore,  as  well  as  the  harder  limonite-crusted  masseSi 
were  originally  clay-ironstones,  etc.,  of  the  neighbouring  Coal-mea- 
sures ;  that  the  fragments  of  hard  haematite  (which  are  '  burnishers') 
have  been  derived  from  the  outcrop  of  the  Permian  breccias  by 
which  the  western  margin  of  the  exposed  Leicestershire  Coal-field 
is  partly  overlaid  [see  Gbol.  Mag.  for  1885,  p.  333],  and  that  the 
quartz  and  other  pebbles,  etc.,  have  come  from  the  Bunter  series,  also 
found  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  locality  of  this  iron-ore  gravel- 
bed.  The  nuts,  twigs,  etc.,  were  of  course  buried  during  the 
deposition  of  the  gravel,  but  the  cementing  iron-ore,  which  has  acted 
chemically  so  much  upon  the  mass  (as  evidenced  by  the  staining  of 
the  pebbles  and  the  alteration  of  the  clay  iron-stones  and  other  frag- 
ments), I  consider  has  been  thrown  down  during  a  quiet  period 
subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  stones,  etc.,  and  was  most  likely 
produced  from  chalybeate  waters  issuing  from  the  Coal-measures 
close  by  the  bed  of  gravel ;  the  whole  was  subsequently  covered  over, 
and  thus  consolidation  resulted. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  presence  of  hazel-nuts  in  the 
deposit  proves  it  to  be  of  quite  recent  date. 

Postscript. — ^The  finding  of  a  rusty  iron  nail  of  square  section, 
in  lengh  2^  inches,  which  is  thickly,  though  irregularly,  encrusted 
with  iron  oxide  and  sandy  matter,  in  this  deposit,  shows  it  to  be  of 
quite  recent  date. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  appearance  of  the  locality,  that 
this  iron -gravel  occupies  what  was  once  the  upper  or  shallow  end  of 
the  bed  of  a  mill-pond  ;  at  all  events  the  character  of  the  deposit  is 
such  as  we  might  perhaps  expect  to  find  in  such  a  situation. 
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V. — On  thb  Gbaptolitb  Family  Diohogbaptidje,  Lapw. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Herbmaitn.^ 
[TVanalated  and  Abridged  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.8.] 

Sab-order  Bhabdophora,  Allm.  Group  Graptolitidje,  Lapw. 

Family  Diohograptidje,  Lapw. 

Hydrosoma  bilaterally  developed.  Branches  regular,  always  fur- 
nished only  with  a  single  series  of  hydrothecae  (Monoprionidian). 
Hydrotbecae  rectangular,  touching  one  another,  their  inferior  margin 
slightly  curved.  Sicula  generally  persistent ;  its  free,  pointed,  down- 
wardly directed  end  at  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  hydrosoma. 

In  1851  M*Coy  (Brit.  Pal.  Foss.  p.  9)  proposed  the  generic  name 
Didymograptus  for  two-branched  species  with  one  row  of  cells 
"sometimes  on  the  inner,  sometimes  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
branches."  Nearly  at  the  same  time  Geinitz  established  his  genus 
QadograptuB  to  include  all  two-armed  or  furcate  Graptolites.  These 
two  denominations  have  been  employed  in  various  senses  by  succeed- 
iDg  authors,  and  considerable  confusion  has  resulted.  HalP  remarked 
that  these  genera  contained  at  least  two  distinct  types,  and  proposed 
to  retain  the  name  Didymograptus  for  such  forms  as  D,  Murehisoni, 
Beck,  and  to  give  that  of  Cladograptus  to  Didym,  divaricatuSf  Hall, 
and  ?t8  allies.  His  genus  Dicranograptus  applied  to  forms  like  D. 
ramosus.  Hall,  may  be  dropped. 

In  1871  Hopkinson^  separated  such  forms  as  Didymograptug 
(Cladogr.)  Forchhammeri  under  the  generic  name  of  Dicellograptus. 
He  adopted  Hall's  view  of  the  nature  of  Didymograptus^  abolished  the 
name  Cladograptus  as  a  designation  of  two-branched  Graptolites,  and 
accepted  Hall's  name  Dicranograptus,  The  two-branched  Graptolites 
were  thus  divided  into  three  genera  : — 
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Fio.  1 .  Didymograptut  vacillann^  TuUberjf . 

2.  DicelUfgraptua  Forth hammeii^  Geinitz. 

3.  JJieranograptus  ratnosuSf  Hall. 


>» 


>» 


*  Abridged  from  tbe  tbird  cbaptcr  of  Dr.  ITerrmanii's  paper  in  tbe  Nyt  Magazin 
for  Naturvidenskaberne,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  124—214.  (See  also  Geol.  Mag.  1885,  Dec. 
III.  Vol.  II.  pp.  406  and  448.) 

'  Introduction  to  tbe  Study  of  tbe  Graptolites,  Albany,  18G8,  p.  234. 

»  Geol.  Mao.  1871,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  20,  Tl.  I. 
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1.  Didymograptus,  M'Coy  (belongiDg  to  Lapworth's  family  Diobo- 

graptidse)  with    such    forms    as    D.   Murchisanif    Beck  and 
D,  vacillana,  Tullb.  (Woodcut,  p.  13,  Fig.  1). 

2.  DicellograptuB,  Hopk.  (of  the   family  Dichograptid»,  Lapw.) 

with  such  forms  as  D.  Forchhammeri,  Qein.  (Fig.  2). 
8.  Dicranograptuf,  Hall  (of  the  family  DicranograptidsB,  Lapw.) 

with  such  forms  as  D,  ramosus,  Hall  (Fig.  3). 
To  these  may  be  added  the  still  somewhat  problematical  genus  of 
the  family  Dichograptidas : — 

4.  JanograptuSj  Tullb.,  with  such  forms  as  Janograptu$  laxatuiy 

Tullb.  (see  p.  16). 
The  following  genera  are  adopted  by  the  author : — 

Genus  I.  Didymograptus,  M*Coy. 

Hydrosoma  bilaterally  symmetrically  developed,  consisting  of  two 
simple  branches  diverging  at  an  angle  of  70° — 180°.  Sicula  well 
preserved  and  always  visible.  The  two  primordial  buds  originate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  broad  end  of  the  sicula.     Lower  Silurian. 

Species, 
a.  Type  Didymograptus  patutus,  Hall. 

1.  Didymograptus  patulus  (Hall),  Nich.,  Hopk.  and  Lapw.,  Br5gger. 

Oraptolithus  patulu8y  Hall,  D,  hirumlOf  Salt.,  Nich. 

Angle  of  divergence  about  180°. 

Horizons  and  Localities, — Quebec  Group,  Canada;  Middle  and  Upper 
Arenig,  St.  Davids  ;  Skiddaw  Slates,  North  of  England ;  lower  part 
of  the  P^/Zo^rap^us -shales,  Norway;  Phyllograptus-Bhalea,  Skfine 
and  West  Gothland. 

2.  Didymograptus  constrictus  (Hall),  Linnars.,  Lapw.,  Brogg. 

Graptolithu*  eonstrietuSf  Hall. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada ;  Lower  Graptolite  shales,  Skane ;  Phyllo* 
^rapfu8-shales,  Norway. 

3.  Didymograptus  extensus  (Hall),  Nich.,  Hopk.,  and  Lapw.,  M'Coy, 
Brdgg. 

Graptolithus  extemut.  Hall. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada ;  Lower  Arenig  (Wales)  ;  doubtfully  in 
the  Lower  Bala  of  Australia;  Lower  part  of  PA^/(o^rap(tM-shale8, 
Norway. 

4.  Didymograptus  euodus,  Lapw.  (and  Hopk.). 

2).  extensuSf  yar.  $uodu»y  Lapw. 
Kor.  and  Loc. — Lower  Llandeilo,  Wales. 

5.  Didymograptus  arcuatus  (Hall). 

Graptolithus  arcuatus,  Hall. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada. 

6.  Didymograptus  extenuatus  (Hall),  Lapw. 

Graptolithus  extenuatus.  Hall. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada. 

7.  Didymograptus  simiiis  (Hall),  Lapw. 

Graptolithus  simiiis.  Hall. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada. 
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8.  Didymograptui  $uper8te$t  Lapw. 

Lower  Bala,  Ireland  ;  doubtfully  near  Albany,  N.Y. 

9.  Didymograpttts  nitidus  (Hall),  Nich.,  Ether.,  Lapw. 

QraptolUhu9  nitidm,  Hall. 

Qnebeo  Group,   Canada;    Skiddaw  Slates;    Arenig,  Australia; 
doubtfully  in  Phyllograpiua'Sh&ies,  Norway. 

10.  Didymograptus  Buecicus,  Tullb.,  Lapw.,  Brogger. 
TetragraptuS'Zone,  Sk^ne  ;  Phyllograptus'shslea,  Norway  ? 

h.  Type  Didymograptui  Murchisoni,  Beck. 

11.  Didymograpttu  Murchisoni  (Beck),  Baily,  Tornquist,  Hopk., 
Nich.,  Trom.  and  Lebesc,  Lapw.,  Tullb. 

Oraptolithus  Murehisoniy  Beck,  Boeck. 
Frionotu9  (F)  gtMinua^  His. 
Graptolithus  geminust  Scharenb.,  Ejemlf. 
Didjfmoyrapttf  fureillatutt  Hopk.  and  Lapw. 

Angle  of  divergence  about  40°. 

Lower  Llandeilo,  Wales ;  Didymograptua- Murchisoni  zone  (Et.  4.) 
Norway,  Sk^ne,  France,  Portugal. 

12.  Didymograptus  indenius  (Hall),  Hopk.  and  Lapw.,  Brogger, 
Tullb. 

Quebec   Group,   Canada ;    Upper  Arenig,  Wales ;  PhyUograptus- 
Bhales,  Norway  ;  zone  with  Tetragraptus,  Sk&ne. 

13.  Didymograptus  iudentus,  var.  nanuSf  Lapw.  and  Hopk. 

2).  ffeminus,  Nich. 

Skiddaw  slates,  N.  England ;  Upper  Arenig,  Wales ;  Lower  and 
Middle  Llandeilo,  Wales. 

14.  Didymograptus  minntus,  Tornquist,  Lapw. 
PhyllogrnptuS'SheLleSf  Dalecarlia. 

15.  Didymograptus  bifidus  (Hall),  Nich.,  Hopk.,  and  Lapw., 
Brogger,  Tullb. 

Angle  of  divergence  15^-20°. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada ;  Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England  ;  Upper 
Arenig,  Wales.  A  somewhat  divergent  form  in  PhyUograptus-sholeBf 
Norway :  zone  with  PhyUograptus  typus,  Sk&ne ;  Upper  Arenig, 
N.  England. 

c.  Type  Didymograptus  fasclcvlatus,  Nich. 

16.  Didymograptus  fasciculatus^  Nich.,  Lapw. 
Upper  part  of  Skiddaw  Slates. 

17.  Didymograptus  arcuatus  (Hall),  Nich. 

With  a  process  opposite  to  the  sicula.     Quebec  Group,  Canada. 

d.  Type  Didymograptus  pennattdus  (Hall). 

18.  Didymograptus  pennatulus  (Hall),  Hopk.  and  Lapw. 
Angle  of  divergence  nearly  180°  (Hall). 

Quebec  Group,  Canada ;  Lower  Arenig,  Wales. 

19.  Didymograptus  sparsus,  Hopk.,  Lapw. 
Lower  Arenig,  Wales. 

20.  Didymograptus  gibberulus,  Nich.,  Lapw. 
Lower  part  of  Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England. 
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e.  Type  Didymograptus  affini$,  Nich. 

21.  Didymograptus  affiais^  Nioh.,  Hopk.  and  Lapw.,  TomquiBt 
Angle  of  divergence  90^-150°. 

Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England ;  Upper  Arenig,  Wales ;  doubtfully 
in  FhyUograptuS'ShvXeB,  Dalecarlia. 

22.  Didymograptus  JUiformiSt  Tullb.,  Lapw.,  Brogg. 
TetragrapiuS'Zonef  Sk&ne ;  Phyllograptus-ahaleB,  Norway. 

23.  Didymograptus  Nicholsoni,  Lapw.,  Hopk.  and  Lapw. 

2).  serratuiuSf  Nich. 

Upper  Arenig,  Wales ;  upper  part  of  Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England ; 
doubtfully  in  Fhyllograptus-ehales,  Norway. 

24.  Didymograptus  pusillus,  Tullb.,  Lapw.,  Brogger., 
Angle  of  divergence  145°-165°. 
Tetragraptus-zone,  Sk^ne ;  ?  PhyUograptus-ahalea,  Norway. 

25.  Didymograptus  serraiulus  (Hall),  ?  Lapw. 

Hudson's  River  Group,  New  York  ;  ?  Utica  Slates,  New  York. 

26.  Didymograptus  striatulus,  Linnarsson,  Nich.,  Lapw. 
Lower  Graptolite  shales.  West  Gothland. 

/.  Type  Didymograptus  V-fractus,  Salter. 

27.  Didymograptus  V-fractus,  Salt.,  Nich.,  Lapw.,  Brogg.,  Tullb. 
Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England ;  Tetragraptus'Zone,  Sk^e ;  Lower 

part  of  FhyllograptuS'Bha.\efi,  Norway. 

28.  Didymograptus  balticus,  Tullb.,  Lapw. 

Resembles  the  preceding.  — Angle  of  divergence  60^-105°. 
TetragraptuS'Zonet  Sk^ne  ;  P/r^//o^ra|)/tt<- shales,  Norway. 

29.  Didymograptus  Pantoni,  MCoy,  Salt,  Ether.,  Lapw. 
Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England ;  Australia. 

30.  Didymograptus  vacillanSj  Tullb.,  Lapw.,  Brogger. 
TetragraptuS'Zoue,  SkSne ;  P^Z/o^rap/us-shales,  Norway. 

3L  Didymograptus,  sp.  {Hisivgeri,  Baily).  Lower  Bala,  Ireland. 
One  of  the  latest  species  of  Didymograptus, 

Genus  II.  Janogbaptus,  TuUberg  (Geol.  For.  Forh.  vol.  v.  p.  314). 

From  the  usually  indistinct  sicula  two  branches  issue  in  opposite 
directions,  or  the  whole  hydrosoma  is  formed  only  of  one  branch. 
The  sicula  is  probably  pressed  into  one  branch.  The  angle  of  diver- 
gence is  very  various.     Hydrothecad  as  in  Didymograptus, 

The  genus,  which  is  somewhat  problematical,  is  one  of  the  latest 
of  the  DichograptidsB.  Its  structure  shows  a  remarkable  agreement 
with  that  of  an  irregularly  developed  Monograptid  (Jtf.  lobiferus, 
M'Coy),  in  which  a  second  branch  may  sometimes  be  produced. 

1.  Janograptus  laxatuSy  Tullberg. 

Qymnograptus  Linnarssoni-zone,  Sk&ne.  A  Janograptus  is  also 
mentioned  in  other  Glossograptus-zones, 


Other  forms  may  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  a  Didymograptus, 
The  two  branches  may  divide  dichotomously,  producing  a  four- 
branohed  form  {Tetr<igraptus)  ;  or  branchlets  may  issue  from  the  two 
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branohes  {TrichograptM,  eta).    The  following  genera  come  under 
the  latter  category  : — 

Oenas  III.  Triohooraffus,  Nicholson. 
Hydrosoma  bilaterally  subsymmetrically  developed.     Two  prin- 
cipal branches  on  the  celluliferous  side,  with  a  series  of  branchlets 
which  remain  undivided.    Hydrothecas  of  the  type  of  Monograptu$ 
NiUsoni,  Barr. 

1.  Trichograpius  fragiliBf  Nich.,  Lapw. 
Upper  part  of  Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England. 

2.  Trichograptus  retroflexus  (Brogger). 

Bryograptat  retrq/Uxiu,  Brogg. 

Upper  part  of  Dictyograptua-BhBlen,  Norway. 

Grenus  IV.  Brtooraptus,  Lap  worth. 
Hydrosoma  bilaterally  subsymmetrical,  consisting  of  two  com- 
posite branches,  diverging  at  a  small  angle  from  a  distinct  sicula. 
From  the  two  principal  branches  composite  branchlets  issue  at  small 
bat  irregular  intervals. 

1.  Bryograptus  Kjervlfi,  Lapw.,  Brogger. 

Oraptolithut  tenuis^  Kjeralf. 
Dictyograptus-shaXos,  Norway. 

2.  Bryograptus  Callavei^  Lapw.     Upper  Cambrian,  Shropshire. 

3.  Bryograptus  ramosuSf  Brogger. 

Lower  part  of  the  ^era^op^^e- shales,  Norway.  A  very  similar 
species  in  abundance  in  shales  below  the  PhyUograptus-shaleB  at 
Cbristiania. 

Genus  V.    Ptbrograptus,  Holm  (Ofv.   Eongl.  Vet  Akad.  Forh. 

1881,  p.  74). 
The  hydrosoma  issues  from  the  wide  end  of  the  sicula.  On  the 
two  primary  branches  simple  secondary  branches  arise  from  a  number 
of  the  hydrothecee  towards  the  apex,  and  these  are  bent  alternately 
to  right  and  left  of  a  plane  passing  through  the  primary  branch,  and 
turn  their  cell-bearing  side  towards  this  plane. 


Fig.  6*. 


Fig.  6a. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  4. 


Pio.  4.  Pterograptu9  dilaeeratus^  sp.  nov. 

Phyllograptus-shales,  Galgenberg,  Christiania. 
it    6.  Tetragraptus  approximatuSf  Nich. 

Phyllograptus-shales,  Pure,  Ringerike,  Norway.  ^ 

„  6a.  Diehograptua  Sedgtciekii,  Salter  (formation  and  locality  as  in  Fig.  4.) 
,,  64.  Part  of  a  branch  of  Fig.  6a,  enlarged  twice  nat.  size  to  show  the  form  of  the 
bydrotheca. 

OICADB   m — ^VOL.   lU. — ^NO.   I.  ^ 
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1.  Pterograptus  elegans,  Holm,  Tallberg. 

Oraptolithus  MurehUonii^  Boeck  ;  O.  graeiliSf  Ejemlf. 
Primary  branches  diverging  in  curves  at  an  angle  of  60°-60°. 
Didymograptua  Murchisoni-zone  (Et.  4),  Norway ;   zone  with  D* 
Murchisoni  *  geminu8y  Sk&ne. 

2.  Pterogaptus  acutus  (Hopk.),  Holm. 

Ptilograptus  aeutus,  Hopk. 
Primary  branches  diverging  at  an  angle  of  30°-40°, 
Lower  Llandeilo,  Wales. 

3.  Pterograptus  (?)  dilaeeratus,  sp.n.     (Woodcut,  p.  17,  Fig.  4.) 
Hydrothec83  as  in  P,  elegans.  Holm.     Secondary  branches  narrow 

and  thin,  never  so  rigid  as  in  that  species.  Angle  of  divergence  of 
the  two  primary  branches  probably  about  180^.  The  hydrosoma 
is  always  fragmentary  (sicula  not  seen  attached).  Not  unfrequently 
a  primary  branch  is  met  with,  from  the  hydrothecaB  of  which  closely 
approximated  branchlets  project.  It  is  sometimes  rolled  up  circularly, 
often  only  gently  curved,  or  bent  and  broken  into  a  zigzagged  form. 

Genus  YI;  Pleuroorapttjs,  Nicholson. 

Secondary  branches  proceed  from  both  sides  of  the  primary  branches, 
and  themselves  again  give  off  branches ;  primary  branches  di vexing 
at  an  angle  of  about  180^. 

Referred  by  Lapworth  to  the  Nemagraptidce.* 

1.  Pleurograptus  vagana,  Nich. 

Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England  ;  PhyUograptm-BhalQa,  Norway. 

2.  Pleurograptns  linearis  (Carr.),  Nich.,  Lapw. 

dadograpsus  linearii^  Camithers. 

Upper  Llandeilo,  England  ;  Hartfell  Shales,  Scotland. 

3.  Pleurograptus  radiatus,  Lapw.     Hartfell  Shales,  Scotland. 
The  four-branched  forms  resulting  from  the  dichotomous  division 

of  a  DidymograptuB  constitute 

Genus  VII.  Tetbagraptus,  Salter. 

Hydrosoma  bilaterally  symmetrically  developed,  consisting  of  four 
simple  equivalent  branches.  A  central  disc  may  or  may  not  be 
present. 

The  four-branched  forms  may  be  brought  into  two  natural  groups : 

a.  The  two  short  branches  issuing  from  the  broad  end  of  the 
sicula  diverge  at  an  angle  of  about  180°,  e,g,  T,  quadribrachiatus 
(Hall).  Thus  is  formed  a  funiculus  uniting  the  two  halves  of  the 
hydrosoma,  but  this  may  be  reduced  until  it  nearly  disappears  {e.g. 
T.  Hicleaii,  Hopk.,  and  T.  Halli,  Hopk.). 

/3.  The  two  branches  which  originate  from  the  sicula  diverge  at 
an  angle  of  ^180°  (T.  fructicosua  (Hall)). 

Group  a. 

1.  Tetragraptus  quadrtbrachiatus  (Hall),  Nich.,  Ether.,  Hopk. 
and  Lapw.,  Linnars.,  Tornq.,  Briigg.,  Herrm.,  TuUb. 

OraptolithuB  quadribrachiatutf  Hall,  M'Coj. 
Tetragraptus  erueiatUy  Salt. 

*  PAy//o^raj5<t«-8hale8,  Norway. 

*  See  Notes  on  British  Graptolithes,  by  C.  Lapwortb,  F.G.S.,  Geol.  Mao.  1873, 
YoL  X.  p.  668,  and  Table  I. 
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Qaebec  Oronp,  Canada;  Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England;  Arenig, 
Anstralia;  Middle  Arenig,  Wales;  PhyllograptuS'ShaXes,  Norway, 
Dalecarlia;  TetragrapttU'Zone,  Skllne. 

2.  Teiragraptus  Halli,  Hopk.  and  Lapw. 
Middle  Arenig,  Wales. 

3.  Teiragraptus  Hickaii,  Hopk.  and  Lapw. 
Middle  Arenig,  Wales. 

4.  TetragraptuB  serra  (Brongn.),  (Gein.),  Hopk.  and  Lapw.,  Tomq. 

Fueoidea  terra^  Bron^. 
Cladograptut  terra,  Gein. 
Graploiithua  hryonoidety  Hall. 
Tttrofraptua  bryonoidea.  Salt.,  Nich. 
Didymograptua  bryonidea,  Carr.,  M^Coj. 

Arenig  and  equivalents  in  Wales,  N.  England,  Canada,  Norway, 
Sk&ne,  Westgothland,  and  Dalecarlia ;  Newfoundland. 

5.  Teiragraptus  denticulatus  (Hall),  Lapw. 
Quebec  Group,  Canada ;  Silurian,  Victoria  ? 

6.  Teiragraptus  erucifer  .(Hall),  Nich.,  and  Lapw. 
With  a  central  disc. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada ;  Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England. 

7.  Teiragraptus  aJatus  (Hall),  Lapw. 
With  a  central  disc. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada. 

8.  Teiragraptus  Headi  (Hall),  Nich.,  Lapw. 
With  a  central  disc. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada ;  Newfoundland ;  Lower  part  of  Skiddaw 
Slates.  N.  England. 

9.  Teiragraptus  caduceus  (Salt.). 

Didymograptua  eaduceua^  Salt.,  Nich.,  M*Coy. 
Phyllograptua  ahniiia.  Hall. 
Graptolithua  Bigsbyi^  Hall. 
Telragrapiua  Bigabyi,  Liimar8.,Lapw. 

Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England ;  Quebec  Group,  G&nei({ei;  PhyUograpttis- 

sbales,  Norway,  Skane ;  Australia  (Ether.,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  U.  ser.  4, 

Tol.  xiv.  pi.  iii.  figs.  3,  4). 

10.  Teiragraptus  approximaius,  Nich.,  Lapw.  (Woodcut,  p.  17, 
Fig.  6.) 

Quebec  Group,  Canada;  P^y/Zo^rap^iw-shales,  Norway.  Norwegian 
specimens  differ  in  not  having  the  branches  so  close  together  as  in 
Nicholson's  figure ;  the  curvature  on  both  sides  of  the  branches  is 
sharper,  and  the  branches  do  not  so  soon  become  parallel,  and  do  not 
continue  so  exactly  parallel  as  Nicholson  indicates.  One  specimen 
from  near  Fure,  in  Kingerike,  showed  traces  of  a  central  disc. 

Group  fi. 

11.  Teiragraptus  fructicosus  (Hall),  Lapw.,  Briigg.,  Herrm.,  Tullb. 

Graptolithua  frue(ieoau$f  Hall. 
Didymograptua  fruetieoausy  Ether.,  M'Coy. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada ;  Llandeilo  Flags,  Australia ;  PhyllograptnS' 

shales,    Norway ;     Tetragraptm-zone,    Skane ;     Arenig,    Australia 

(according  to  Lapworth). 
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From  Tetragraptus  two  different  groups  of  forms  may  be  derived. 
The  four  branches  may  divide  dicbotomously,  producing  bydrosomata 
with  eight  or  more  branches  ( Diehograptug,  Salt.) ;  or  secondary 
branches  may  shoot  forth  from  the  four  primary  branches  upon  one 
or  both  sides.    The  latter  is  the  case  in  the  following  five  genera. 

Genus  YIII.  Sohtzograptus,  Nicholson. 
Hydrosoma  bilaterally  subsymmetrical,  composed  of  four  primary 
branches,  which  issue  in  the  form  of  a  cross  from  the  starting-point. 
Each  of  these  branches  developes  a  series  of  rigid  branoblets  which 
originate  on  each  primary  branch  from  the  same  side,  and  apparently 
do  not  again  divide.  Hydrothecaa  as  in  MonograpiuB  $agittariu8,  fiia. 
No  central  disa 

1.  Schizograptus  reiieulatus,  Nich.,  Lapw. 
DichograptuM  reticulat%u^  Nich. 

Lower  part  of  Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England. 

Genus  IX.  Trochograptus,  Holm  (Ofv.  KongL  Vet  Akad.  Forb. 

1881). 

Constructed  exactly  like  the  preceding  genus,  except  that  the 
secondary  branches  give  off  branchlets  always  upon  the  same  side. 

1.  Trochograptus  difftisuSy  Holm,  Brogger. 

P^y^^^rop^us-shales  (Et.  3,  6),  Norway. 

Genus  X.  Ctenoobaptus,  Nicholson. 

This  genus,  provisionally  established  by  Nicholson,  probably 
belongs  to  this  group.  The  fragment  figured  by  Nicholson  resembles 
a  portion  of  Trochograptus  diffusus,  figured  by  Holm,  except  that  the 
hydrothecas  appear  to  be  essentially  different. 

1.  Ctenograptus  anuulatus,  Nich. 
Dichograpiua  ?  ufinulatus^  Nich. 

Lower  part  of  Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England. 

Genus  XI.  Provisional. 

1.  Graptolithus  Btchardsoniy  Hall,  from  the  Quebec  Group.  The 
mode  of  division  of  the  branches  as  shown  by  the  fragment  figured 
resembles  that  of  Ctenograptus,  But  the  commencement  of  the 
hydrosoma  is  unknown,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  primary  branches. 

Genus  XH.  Holooraptijs,  Holm  (loc.  dt.), 

Hydrosoma  bilaterally  subsymmetrical.  From  the  four  primary 
branches  branch  lets  are  given  off  on  both  sides  at  irregular  intervals. 
HydrothecsB  as  in  Didymograptus, 

1.  Eolograptus  expansus^  Holm. 

FhyllograptuS'^)[iQ\e^t  West  Gothland. 

Genus  XIIL  Goniogbaptus,  M'Coy  (Prodr.  Pal.  Vict.  dec.  v.) 

1,  Ooniograptus  Thnreauif  M'Coy,  Lapw. 
Arenig,  Australia. 

These  smaller  genera  scarcely  contain  more  than  a  single  species 
each,  and  probably  in  the\r  case  the  establishment  of  genera  has  been 
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carried  too  far.  This  opinion  also  seems  to  be  held  by  Tullberg 
(Sk&ne'g  Graptoliter  ii.).  It  would  be  better  to  regard  them  as  sub- 
genera of  the  two  great  genera  Didymograptua  and  Tetragraptus, 


All  the  many-branched  Dichograptidce  may  be  conceived  as  origi- 
nating from  a  Tetragraptus  by  repeated  furcation.  A  division, 
repeated  in  all  branches,  produces  eight-branched  forms ;  further 
complete  furcations  give  16-branched  forms  and  so  on.  Hitherto 
the  8- branched  forms  constituted  the  genus  Dichograptus,  Salt,  and 
those  with  16-32  branches  the  genus  LoganograptuSt  Hall.  But  m 
considering  the  various  forms  with  8  and  more  branches,  we  are  at 
once  struck  with  an  important  contrast  to  those  with  2  and  4  branches. 
The  latter,  when  perfectly  preserved,  invariably  possess  only  2  and 
4.  branches ;  but  in  the  many-branched  forms  a  remarkable  variation 
occurs  in  the  number  of  branches ;  more  and  more  frequently  the 
full  number  is  either  not  developed  or  exceeded,  imperfectly  or 
abnormally  developed  individuals  become  more  and  more  numerous, 
80  that  the  number  of  branches  becomes  of  less  and  less  value  as  a 
distinctive  character.  Thus  in  the  multiramose  species  of  the  genus 
Clonogrnptus,  Hall,  the  number  of  branches  oscillates  between  40 
and  60  for  the  same  species.  The  number  of  branches  becomes  finally 
80  complicated  as  to  be  quite  unimportant  (e,g,  Clemaiograptus  mtd- 
tifasciatus,  Hall).  Thus  the  genus  LoganograptuSy  Hall,  with  16-32 
branches  appears  to  be  quite  arbitrary  and  artificial,  and  must  be 
Buppressed,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  establish  a  genus  for  every 
many -branched  species.  It  has  been  proposed  to  refer  all  species 
>vith  more  than  four  branches  to  Dichograptus,  Salt,  which  has 
hitherto  included  only  8-branched  forms.  But  upon  this  the  author 
would  put  a  limitation,  as  there  is  in  the  many-branched  forms  a 
striking  difference.  '*Thus  either  all  the  points  of  furcation  are 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sicula  {e.g.  Dichograptua 
Kjerulfif  Herrm.,  Fig.  8),  while  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  branches 
remain  undivided;  or  there  are  greater  distances. between  the  indi- 
vidual points  of  furcation,  so  that  the  branches  may  divide  through- 
out their  whole  length,  and  the  points  of  furcation  may  depart  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  hydrosoma  (e,g.  Fig.  9)."  For  the  latter 
forms  Hall  has  proposed  the  name  of  Clonograptua,  which  may 
stand,  and  thus  we  get  two  homologous  series  forming  the  genera 
Dichograptua,  Salt,  and  Clonograptua,  Hall,  each  including  forms 
with  8,  12,  16,  and  more  branches. 

Genus  XIV.  Diohograptus,  Salt,  (modified). 
Hydrosoma  bilaterally  symmetrical.  From  the  broad  end  of  the 
sicula,  which  is  directed  upwards,  issue  two  short  oppositely  diverging 
branches,  which  fork.  Of  the  four  branches  thus  produced,  all  or  a 
part  may  again  divide  dichotoraously  once  or  several  times  at  very 
sJiort  diatancea,  so  that  more  than  four  equivalent,  simple  branches 
are  produced.  The  proximal  parts  of  the  hydrosoma  are  frequently 
enclosed  in  a  central  disc.     Hydrothecee  as  in  IHdymograptua,  M'Coy. 
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1.  DickograptuB  oelobracltialiu     (Hall),   Nicb.,    (M-Ooy),   Lapw., 
Briigg.    (Fig.  7.) 


^ 


Grepiolithv  fttlohraehiaHa,  Hall. 
QTaptoiiItt  ISidynBgraplut)  oeletraehi'aliu,  H'Co^. 
LoganogTtplui  SjimJI,  Herrm.  tx  part*. 
Th«  central  diao  may  or  may  not  be  present.     In  the  typical  con< 
dition  the  species  has  eight  branches,  but  ipeoimens  are  frequent 
with  more  or  fewer  branches. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada ;  lower  part  of  Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England ; 
i^Ay/lo^raptiM- shales,  Norway  ;  Arenig,  Australia, 
il.  iHchograplui  ottonariut  (Hall),  Lapw. 

Oraploiithut  oetmaniu.  Hall. 

Central  disc  unknown.     Quebec  Qroup,  Canada. 

3.  Biehograplw  Sedgaickii,  Salt.      (Figs.  6<i,  66.) 

Figured  but  not  described  by  Salter  (Q.J.G.8.  vol.  six.  p.  138). 

The  author  describee  the  species ; — 

In  the  typical  condition  the  hydrosoraa  oonsists  of  eight  simple, 
curved  branches,  which  are  arranged  as  in  D.  ocUArachiatnt,  Hall. 
There  is  in  this  species  the  same  variation  in  the  nuniber  of  branches 
as  in  D.  oetobrachialiu,  which  is  its  nearest  ally,  the  diSerenoes  be- 
tween them  conaiating  in  the  curvature  of  the  branches,  and  the 
habit  of  the  hydrothecs.  Of  the  latter  there  are  eight  in  a  length 
of  ten  millim.  Their  lower  border  is  curved  and  forms  with  the 
axia  an  angle  of  10° — 12°  at  the  proximal  end,  of  about  30°  at  the 
distal  end.  The  apertural  angle  is  about  90°,  and  the  bydrothecsa, 
which  are  about  one-half  longer  than  broad,  are  half  free,  appearing 
as  pointed,  nearly  peipenrlicular  teeth  (Fig,  66).  No  central  disc  has 
been  obaerved  either  in  English  or  Norwegian  specimens. 

Skiddaw  Slate  (lower  part),  N.  England ;  lower  part  of  Phylto- 
(^ropJua-sbales,  Norway. 

4.  DiehograplM  Kjtralfi  (Herrm.)     (Woodcut,  p.  23,  Fig.  8). 

Zogaaoffrapiut  Sjimlfi,  Heirm.  tx  parte. 
In  1882  (Nyt  Mag.  for  Naturv.  ixvii.  pp.  341-362)  the  author 
described  and  figured,  under  the  name  of  toganagraptut  KyTuifi,  a 
unmber  of  forms  which  subsequent   study  showed  him   must  be 
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nparated.  The  eight- branched  forma,  with  some  abnormally  deve- 
loped ezampleB,  are  referred  to  J),  oelobraehiatua,  Hall.  The  forma 
famished  in  the  tjpical  state  with  twelve  branches  are  to  be  regarded 
>s  a  distinct  species,  and  that  these  examples  cannot  be  referred 
either  to  D.  oetobraehiatat  (Fig.  7)  or  to  D.  Logani,  Hall,  seems  to  the 
anthor  to  follow  from  the  facts  that  in  some  looalities  only  eight-  and 
many-branched  forms  {D.  Logani,  Hall)  have  been  fonnd  (e.ff. 
Australia  and  Canada),  in  others  only  those  with  numerons  branches 
(e.g.  the  Anstraliaa  localities  examined  by  R.  Etheriilge,  jun.),  and 
in  other  localities  again  only  eight- branched  forms.  In  the  locality 
investigated  by  the  anthor  (Qalgenbei^,  Chriitiania)  the  forms  with 
8  and  12  branches  occur  together,  and  he  oonsiders  that  here  two 
different  species  are  associated.  Further,  the  twelve- branched  fonus 
conslituto  a  bilaterally  symmetrical  species,  and  the  number  of 
normally  developed  examples  as  compared  with  abnormal  ones  seems 
to  indicate  their  distinctness. 


Deaertptton  — Hydrosoma  bilaterally  symmetncal  consisting  of  12 
branches  when  typically  developed  From  a  sicula  which  usually 
pcreiBts  as  a  rounded  knob  issue  2  short  branches  which  bifurcate 
trst  into  4  and  then  into  8  branches  Of  these  8  branches  4  again 
divide  and  these  four  are  almost  always  those  situated  furthest  from 
the  plane  of  symmetry  te  the  inner  branches  of  each  half  of  the 
liydroBoma  of  an  ootobrachiate  form  (Fia  7i)  The  branches  are 
Blender,  thinnest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sicula,  Ihe  full 
number  of  branches  is  frequently  not  attained  and  rarely  exceeded. 
The  central  part  of  the  hydrosoma  is  almost  always  enclosed  in  a 
chittnous  disc  The  hydrotheoee  are  rarely  to  be  seen  withm  the 
disc  Ihere  are  9  of  them  in  a  length  of  10  millim  At  the  proxi- 
mal end  they  form  with  thb  axis  an  angle  of  ld° — 15°  at  the  distal 
end  one  of  about  S6°  Ibey  are  three  times  as  long  as  broad  and 
about  one  third  free.  The  lower  border  is  curved.  Aperture  angle 
55°. 
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It  has  been  thought  that  the  forms  described  by  the  author  (loe. 
di,),  oonstituting  a  continuous  series  of  examples  with  from  5  to  14 
branches,  were  to  be  regarded  as  individuals  of  different  ages,  the 
highest  number  of  branches  indicating  the  greatest  age.  Hie  author 
regards  this  view  as  untenable.  No  difference  is  to  be  detected  in 
the  thickness  and  length  of  all  the  branches,  such  as  would  occur  if 
any  of  them  were  formed  subsequently  to  the  rest,  whereas  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  supposed  younger  branches  would  be  observable 
when  they  had  just  sprouted,  and  before  they  reached  the  margin  of 
the  disc.  It  is  also  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  such  subsequent 
increase  could  be  brought  about,  as  the  branches  originate  by  bifurca* 
tion,  which  usually  occurs  only  at  the  top  of  a  branch.  But  the 
notion  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  young  individuals  occur  with 
8,  9,  and  12  branches,  just  as  in  full-grown  examples. 

Dichograptus  Kjerulfi  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Phyllograptus* 
shale  (Kjerulf's  Lower  Graptolite-shales,  Brogger's  Etage  36),  and 
occurs  in  great  abundance  in  a  thin  bed  in  the  Galgenberg,  near 
Christian ia,  associated  with  D.  oetobrachiatus  (Hall),  IHdymograptua 
canatricius  (Hall),  etc. 

5.  Dichograptus  Logani  (Hall),  Nich. 

Graptoiithut  {Loganograptua)  Logani,  Hall. 
Oraptolites  {DidymograptuB)  Logani,  M*Coy. 
Loganograptut  Logani,  Lapw. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada ;  Skiddaw  Slates  (lower  part),  N.  England ; 
Australia.  D,  Logani,  Etheridge,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  ser.  4,  vol.  xiv. 
pi.  iii.  fig.  12,  is  doubtful. 

5  b,  IHchograptus  Logani  (Hall.),  var.  australis  (M*Coy). 
Orapt,  {Didymogr,)  Logani,  yar.  auttralit,  M*Coj. 

Arenig,  Australia. 

From  IHchograptus  new  forms  may  proceed  by  the  development 
of  branchlets  upon  the  primary  branches.     These  form — 

Genus  XY.     Clkmatograptus,  Hopkinson. 

Hydrosoma  much  ramified,  bilaterally  subsymmetrical.  From  a 
short  funiculus  issue  a  great  number  of  primary  branches,  from 
which  numerous  branchlets  spring  on  one  or  both  sides,  at  irregular 
distances,  often  closely  packed  together.  Hydrothec»  as  in  Dichh 
graptus.     No  central  disc. 

1.  Clematograptus  implicatva,  Hopk.,  Lapw. 

Loganograptua?  implieatua,  Hopk. 

Middle  Arenig,  Wales. 

2.  Clematograptus  multifasciaius  (Hall),  Hopk.  and  Lapw. 

Oraptolithut  multi/ateiatua,  Hall. 

Hudson  River  Group,  New  York. 

D.  (L.)  Logani,  Etheridge  (Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  ser.  4,  vol.  xiv.  pi.  iiL 
fig.  11),  from  Australia,  probably  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Genus  XYI.  Clonoobaptus,  Hall. 

Hydrosoma  bilaterally  subsymmetrical,  consisting  of  more  than 
four  simple  branches  produced  by  dichotomous  division.   The  spaces 
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between  the  faroation-points  are  larger  than  in  Diehograpius.    Cen- 
tral diso  never  present. 

There  is  some  nncertaiaty  abont  the  speoies  of  this  genus.  Hall 
disooyered  in  a  loose  blook  in  America  a  form  with  16  branches,  which 
certainly  belongs  to  this  genns  (CL  Milen,  Hall) ;  this  is  figured,  but 
not  desoribed,  by  Hall  Nicholson  found  in  the  Skiddaw  Slates  two 
specimens  of  a  form  which  must  also  be  referred  to  this  position. 
They  possess  a  great  number  of  branches  (C,  multiplex,  Nich.).  In 
the  Norwegian  PhyflograptuB'ShaXe  the  author  has  found  a  consider- 
able number  of  specimens  agreeing  in  character  with  the  above,  and 
especially  with  Nicholson's  species,  six  of  which  have  8,  and  four 
16  branches,  while  many  others  vary  between  8  and  16  branches 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  9.     Clcnograptui  multiplix^  Nicholson,  Skiddaw  slates,  Peel-Wjke,  Bossen- 

thwaite,  Cumberland. 

(Fig.  9).  These  were  formerly  identified  by  the  author  with  C. 
Milesi  (Hall),  but  he  now  regards  this  identification  as  doubtful. 
Nicholson's  genus  Temnograptus  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
Clonograptu8, 

1.  Clonograptus  Milesi,  Hall. 

Grttptofilhut  MUeai,  Hall. 
Teninograptui  MiUti^  Nich. 

2.  ClonograptiiB  multtplex  (Nich.).     (Fig.  9.) 

Diehoffraptut  multiplex,  Nich. 
Tettinofft aptus  multiplex^  Nich.,  Lapw. 

Skiddaw  Slates,  N.  England. 

3.  ClonograptuB  flexilis  (Hall),  Nich.,  Lapw. 

Oraptolithua  ^xHis,  Hall. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada. 

4.  Clonograpttis  rigidus  (Hall),  Nich.,  Lapw. 

Grtrptolithus  rigidui.  Hall. 
Oraptoliihut  abnormia.  Hall. 

Quebec  Group,  Canada ;  PhylhgrnptuS'f^fjXe,  Norway. 

5.  Clonograptua  ramulua  (Hall),  Lapw. 

Graptolithut  ramulu*.  Hall,  Tornq. 
Quebec  Group,  Canada;  P^y/Zo^rap^ew-shale,  Dalecarlia. 
Graptoltthua  Richardsoni,  Hall,  does  not  belong  to  this  genus. 

6.  Clanograptns  tenellus  (Linnars.) 

Diehogtaptua  ?  fenellus,  Linnars.,  Lapw. 
TriehograptHB  tenelltM^  Nich. 

OZenus-shale,  West  Gothland. 
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The  most  ancient  of  known  Graptolites,  desoribed  by  Linnanson 
in  1871,  as  Diehograptus  f  tenellus.  Tallberf^  regards  it  as  a 
Bryograptus ;  Nicholson  refers  it  to  his  genus  Triekograptus.  The 
discoverer  of  the  species  noticed  that  its  ramification  agreed  with 
that  of  Clonograpius  flexilis ;  and  until  more  perfect  specimens  ara  ' 
obtained,  it  may  take  its  place  here. 

YI. — An  iNQurRT  into  the  Kate  of  Erosion  of  the  Sea-goasts 
OF  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Influence  of  the  Artifioial 
Abstraotion  of  Shingle  or  other  Material  in  that  Aotiom. 

By  C.  E.  Db  Rancb,  F.G.S.,  and  W.  Toplet,  F.G.S.,  Secretaries.^ 

The  Committee  has  daring  the  past  year  received  several  Betams 
relating  to  the  south  and  east  coasts  of  England.  Most  of  those 
relating  to  the  coast  south  of  the  Thames  are  printed. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  especially  due  to  Major-General 
Sir  A.  Clarke,  who  has  instructed  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
stationed  around  the  coast  to  supply  the  Committee  with  such  in  for*  . 
mation  as  they  may  possess  or  be  able  to  obtain.  Further  returns 
are  expected  from  the  same  department  and  from  other  official 
sources;  the  Committee  therefore  think  it  best  to  defer  any  general 
report  until  more  complete  information  is  obtained. 

The  Memorandum  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Eedman  so  fully  sets 
forth  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  the  importance  of  the  inquiry 
referred  to  it,  that  this  is  now  printed. 

The  Memorandum  by  Mr.  G.  Dowker  on  East  Kent  gives  a 
sufficiently  complete  account  of  the  changes  of  the  coast  in  this 
district ;  changes  which  are  of  especial  historical  importance  and 
interest 

Mr.  Whi taker  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  works  relating  to  the  coast- 
changes  of  England  and  Wales,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to 
the  Committee  and  to  those  who  may  assist  in  the  work. 

The  Committee  would  again  ask  for  the  assistance  of  any  who  by 
long  residence  or  other  means  have  special  knowledge  of  changes  on 
any  part  of  the  English  and  Welsh  coast.  Printed  forms  of  ques- 
tions can  be  obtained  from  any  member  of  the  Committee. 

Extracts  from  the  Memorandum  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Eedman,  M.Inst.C.E. 

That  the  erosion  of  our  south-eastern  coasts  by  the  action  of  wind 
and  waves  has  been  assisted  and  increased  by  artificial  agency,  by 
removal  of  material  and  by  the  treatment  of  works  of  defence  in  a 
selfish  spirit,  unaccompanied  by  concerted  action,  resulting  in  injury 
to  adjoining  frontages  for  the  benefit  of  those  operated  on,  can  be 
copiously  illustrated  by  the  records  of  our  public  departments,  such 
as  the  Admiralty,  Woods  and  Forests  or  Works,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  War  Office,  and  the  Trinity  Corporation,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
nearly  every  harbour  board,  river  conservancy,  or  local  drainage  and 
sewage  authority.     And  this  fact  is  portrayed  in  a  special  literature 

^  Beinff  the  substance  of  a  Eeport  laid  before  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen, 
tad  nad  in  8ectiou  C.  Geology,  1885. 
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of  its  own,  the  Blae  Books  of  the  House  of  CommoDS,  for  the 
"various  tidal  harbours'  reports,  inaugurated  by  the  persistent  agitation 
of  the  late  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  as  well  as  those  on  harbours  of 
refage,  lighthouses,  and  shipping,  give  incidentally  numerous  isolated 
cases  showing  how  much  this  really  imperial  question  has  been  over- 
looked or  confused  by  a  division  of  authority,  and  the  struggles  with 
lords  of  the  manor,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  well-known  cases, 
adds  additional  exemplification. 

The  legal  aspect  of  this  question  has  been  recently  ably  treated  on 
by  a  republication  of  *'  Hall's  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Sea-shore,"  by  Richard  Loveland  Loveland,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
in  1875,  and  this  work  shows  well  the  imperial  character  of  the 
inquiry  deputed  to  the  British  Association  Committee  on  the  Erosion 
of  the  Sea  Coasts  of  England  and  Wales. 

As  regards  the  wholesale  removal  of  shingle  and  boulders  from 
marine  spits  and  moles,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  such  cases  as 
the  quarrying  of  cement  stones  from  the  foreshores  on  either  side  of 
Harwich,  from  the  Beacon  cli£f  to  the  southward,  and  from  the 
Pelixstow  cliffs  to  the  northward,  only  stopped  by  the  persistent 
efforts  made  by  Captain  Hewett's  successor  in  the  North  Sea  Sui'vey, 
the  late  Admiral  Washington,  and  others.  For  illustration  of  this 
pernicious  practice  and  the  deplorable  results  frequently  entailed  this 
case  suffices.  Again,  on  the  northern  side,  the  indiscriminate 
removal  of  shingle  from  the  northern  breakwater  of  Harwich  har- 
bour (Landpjuard  Point)  for  ballastage  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  has 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  litigation.  Similar  results  from  similar 
practices  at  Spurn  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  have  been 
entailed.  In  effect,  this  natural  shingle  mole,  defending  the  entrance 
to  the  most  important  harbour  on  our  eastern  coast,  was  nearly 
breached  in  consequence. 

Next  to  the  removal  for  ballastage,  the  most  fertile  cause  is 
removal  of  material  for  road-making  and  for  building  purposes,  and 
when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town  this  becomes,  from  the 
enormous  quantity  removed  in  the  aggregate,  sufficient  to  tell  eventu- 
ally on  the  oscillating  natural  foreshore  protection.  Take  the  case 
of  Hastings :  for  the  last  half-century  there  has  been  a  constant  draw 
on  the  material  for  such  purposes.  The  quantity  used  must  be 
enormous,  and  in  effect  the  new  portion  of  the  town  may  almost, 
Mrithout  figure  of  speech,  be  described  as  in  a  large  measure  built  out 
of  the  sea.  About  1836  Hastings  was  separated  from  St  Leonards 
by  a  small  marshy  bottom,  with  a  rill  of  water  running  through  it, 
called  the  "  Priory  Marsh,"  and  during  that  year  the  sea  was  excluded 
by  the  erection  of  a  vertical  stone  wall  joining  the  esplanade  terraces, 
and  the  two  towns  became  what  it  is  now,  one  big  town.  Since  that 
wall  was  erected  the  shingle  in  front  of  it  has,  from  various  causes, 
become  much  attenuated,  the  groynes  destroyed,  and  the  sea  has,  it 
is  said,  in  places  got  under  the  sea  walls.  So  great  has  been  the  loss 
in  the  bay  to  the  eastward,  where  is  situate  the  old  portion  of  the 
town,  the  fishermen's  quarter,  that  a  general  exodus  of  that  industry 
to  Hye,  or  elsewhere,  has  been  threatened. 
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A  second  groyne  is  being  oonsiruoted  from  the  base  of  the  diff 
below  the  castle  (where  a  similar  work  formerly  existed)  at  a  very 
great  cost,  in  onler  to  promote  acoumalation  of  shingle  along  the 
Hastings  frontage,  and  to  bring  about  again  the  old  state  of  things. 

The  argument  made  use  of  by  many  owners  of  property  here,  as 
elsewhere,  to  the  efifect  that  removal  of  shingle  for  building  purposes 
must  be  inappreciable  (as  however  great  the  abstraction  for  such 
purposes,  millions  of  tons  renew  the  shore  after  a  change  of  wind) 
is  made  in  evident  forgetfulness  or  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  these 
abKtraotions  from  and  renewals  to  the  natural  "fulls**  of  beach, 
alternately  reduce  and  increase  what  is  a  circulating  medium  of 
defence,  moving  in  opposite  directions  up  and  down  channel,  with  a 
preponderating  movement  up-channel  due  to  prevsdenoe  of  south- 
west winds,  and  that  such  a  constant  drain  on  a  natural  defence, 
however  recuperative,  must  tell  in  the  long  run. 

The  removal  of  boulders  from  the  foreshore  seaward  of  the  summit 
shingle  neap  and  spring  *'  fulls,*'  either  for  road- making  or  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  not  only  loosens  the  foreshore,  and  renders 
it,  thus  disintegrated,  less  able  to  resist  the  stroke  of  the  wave,  hat 
in  many  cases,  such  as  the  **  Chenies  **  rock  off  Sheemess,  and  the 
*'  Sept  aria  "  blocks  off  Harwich,  the  material  formed  natural  gproynes 
and  breakwaters,  and  their  removal,  in  reference  to  shore  conservancy, 
was  most  suicidal. 

Another  fertile  source  of  accelerated  erosion  of  a  special  locality 
is  the  erection  of  a  close  pier  for  a  harbour  entrance,  and  of  large 
and  lofty  groynes  for  accumulating  shingle,  looking  only  to  the  pro- 
tection of  an  isolated  frontage,  and  without  reference  to  the  attendant 
abstraction  of  material  to  the  leeward  of  such  works,  from  the 
absolute  stoppage  of  the  material  on  its  way  to  the  less  favoured 
locality.  The  case  is  parallel  to  the  last,  as  the  oscillating  medium  is 
laid  under  heavier  contribution  for  a  favoured  locality,  and  is 
gradually  starved  for  the  neglected  neighbour  to  leeward. 

Folkestone  may  be  cited  as  a  principal  delinquent  of  this  class,  due 
to  the  elongation  of  the  close  pier  to  the  windward  or  westward  of 
its  harbour,  which  half  a  century  back  was  a  trap  for  shingle,  and  a 
fisherman's  first  task  in  the  early  morning,  prior  to  that,  was  to 
excavate  a  channel  through  the  newly-arrived  shingle  to  get  his  boat 
through  and  out  to  sea.  The  resultant  accumulation  of  shingle  to 
windward  forms  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  stands  the  **  Pavilion," 
eta 

Now,  in  "  East  Wear  "  Bay  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
shingle,  and  the  resultant  falls  of  the  chalk  undercliff  take  place  at 
so  alarming  a  rate  that  the  very  existence  of  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way is  jeopardized.  That  this  action  is  not  due  to  the  Admiralty  Pier 
at  Dover  is  shown  by  the  entire  absence  of  shingle  to  windward  of 
that  work,  but  in  its  place  a  remarkable  extension  of  the  silty  fore- 
shore has  taken  place,  gradually  diminishing  towards  Folkestone. 
Eastward  of  Dover  we  have  similar  results  from  the  same  oause ; 
from  the  Castle  Jetty  to  St  Margaret's  the  base  of  the  lofty  chalk 
cliff  is  now  washed  and  abraded  by  the  waves,  and  the  lower  debrU 
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tingle,  forming  an  undercliff  carriage-way  into  Dover  some 
yearn  back,  has  now  entirely  disappeared, 
may  be  asked  to  suggest  a  remedy,  but  this,  perhaps,  is  beyond 
>vince  of  this  Memorandum;  but  as  regards  the  old  stereo- 
plan  of  building  a  solid  pier  out  from  the  shore,  for  communi- 
therewith  from  vessels,  or  for  protection  of  the  outfall  of  a 
river,  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  numerous  cases, 
a  moving  beach  has  to  be  crossed,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
moe  the  solid  work  altogether  seaward  of  the  shingle  *'  fulls," 
nnect  it  with  open  piling  to  the  shore,  and  so  as  to  leave  the 
1  movement  of  beach  uninterfered  with, 
respects  groynes,  there  is  hardly  a  watering-place  on  our 
m  coast  where  they  have  not  become  a  burning  vexata  quastio 
day,  and  at  most  of  them  ill  ustrate  the  suggestion  made  more 
birty  years  back,  that  groynes  cut  up  a  shore  into  a  multitude 
'8,  with  a  repletion  of  material  on  one  side  and  deep  water  on 
3er,  and  would  have  had  a  better  substitute  in  a  sea-wall  that 
d  the  shingle  to  pass  freely  backwards  and  forwards  along  its 
Such  was  the  experience  with  the  frontage  of  Romney  Marsh, 
led  by  Dymchurch  sea- wall,  3^  miles  in  length,  where  the  old 
1  of  groynes,  which  cut  up  the  frontage  into  an  interminable 
T  of  bays,  was  abandoned  about  forty  years  back  in  favour  of 
ssent  stone  slope. 

system  of  groynes  at  Brighton,  for  some  isolated  points, 
•ed  to  have  answered  well  when  the  supply  arriving  at  that 
of  shingle  from  the  westward  was  uninterfered  with,  but  a 
3  occurs  when  the  system  was  continued  to  Hove,  or  West 
on,  in  thickening  quantities.  The  material  arriving  was  a 
ntly  diminishing  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  Shoreham  Gas 
J,  erected  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  "  live  "  beach 
m  the  harbour  and  the  sea,  were  found  to  stand  upon  a  some- 
instable  base,  with  a  fickle  sea  defence,  unless  supplemented  by 
!al  works.  Groynes  on  an  extended  senile  were  erected,  which 
I  West  Brighton  in  the  same  ungenerous  spirit  entertained  in 
•  days  for  Rottingdean,  for  the  sake  of  and  advantage  of  Kemp 
The  encroachment  of  the  sea  to  the  leeward  side  of  the 
)8,  on  the  esplanade  lawns,  has  necessitated  the  erection  of  an 
ade  wall. 

iTOTiOES    OIF    :m:e:m:oii^s- 
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Meeting,  Aberdeen,  1885. 

. — Thk  Chasm  called  the  Black  Rock  of  Kiltearn. 

By  "William  "Watson. 

S  is  a  narrow  ravine  in  conglomerate :  its  length  is  about  1 J 
nile  ;  its  depth  varies  from  100  to  130  feet;  its  breadth  at  the 
ries  from  12  to  15  to  about  30  feet.  The  river  which  flows 
h  the  ravine  is  the  Altl-Granda ;  it  drains  Glen  Glass  (above 
irine)  ;  the  water  flows  into  Cromarty  Firth. 
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The  author  refers  to  popular  views  held  to  explain  the  formatioa 
of  the  ravines-earthquakes  and  fracture — and  shows  that  these  are 
inadequate.  The  ravine  has  clearly  heen  produced  by  erosion,  of 
which  the  marks  are  still  visible  on  the  sides ;  the  difficulty  is  to 
explain  how  erosion  could  have  produced  a  gorge  of  this  kind  with- 
out weathering  action  and  floods  having  denuded  the  sides. 

Above  the  gorge  in  Glen  Glass  was  once  a  lake.  This  had  been 
silt^  up  to  the  height  of  al)out  80  feet  with  sand,  washed  out  of  the 
Glacial  dihris  of  the  glen.  When  the  barrier  that  confined  the  lake 
gave  way,  the  river  flowed  over  the  surface  of  the  conglomerate, 
carrying  with  it  much  sand  from  the  lake  silt,  and  using  this  as 
a  means  of  rapidly  eroding  the  rock.  When  the  chasm  was  deep 
enough  to  prevent  the  floods  from  overflowing  the  banks,  the  sides 
oould  not  be  widened  to  any  great  extent.  The  disproportion 
between  the  deepening  and  widening  process  has  been  maintained, 
thus  causing  the  steep-sided  narrow  glen.  The  excavation  now 
going  on  is  small,  whilst  the  weather  has  some  effect  on  the  sides; 
so  that  ultimately  there  will  be  produced  an  ordinary  valley. 

II. — Notice  of  an  Outline  Gkolooical  Map  or  Lower  Egypt, 

Arabia  Petiuea,  and  Palestine. 

By  Prof.  Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8. 

THE  map  exhibited  was  enlarged  from  that  which  accompanies  the 
author's  book  "Mount  Seir,  Sinai,  and  Western  Palestine,*' 
giving  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  sent  out  into  these  countries  by 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  in  1883-84.  It  embraces  a  region 
extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  west  to  the  table-land 
of  Edom  (Mount  Seir)  and  Moab,  including  the  Jordan,  Arabah 
Yalley,  and  the  mountains  of  Sinai.  Its  noithem  limit  is  the  LebanoiL 
The  following  formations  and  divisions  are  represented  : — 

'  1.  Sandhills  of  LoTrer  Egypt,  the  coast  of  PalestiBe, 
and  Arabah  Valley. 
Recent.  \  2.  Alluvial  Deposits  of  the  Nile,  the  Ghor,  and  Jordan 

Valley. 
^  3.  Gravel  of  the  Wady  el  Arabah. 
'  1.  Raised  Beaches  bordering  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and 
•n  Akabah,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,   and    borders  of 

KECENT  AND  J  Palestine. 

1 08T- PLIOCENE  TO       <^    Aucient  Deposits  of  the  Salt  Sea  (Dead  Sea). 

1  LiocENE,  3    Qj^  Lake-bfcds  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  Arabah 

I         Valley. 

/  1.   Upper  E^teene.    Calcareous  Sandstone  of  Philistia. 
Eocene  to  i  2.  Middle  and  Lower  E'>cme.     Nummulite  Limestone. 

Chetaceous.  j  3.   Upper  Creiaceom.     Cretaceous  Limestone. 

\  4.  Ceuonianian»    Nubian  Sandstone. 
T  n  (  !•  Limestone  of  Wady  Xasb. 

Lower  Carboniferous.    |  ^    j^^^  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate. 

^^^lArrCan  '^f ''''''*    }  ^™"^*®»  ^""^"^^  ^^  ^^^^'^  ^°^  ""^  ^^^^ 

.  ,,  I  Granite,  Porphvry,  Felstone,  Diorite,  etc. 

Ancient  \oi,cakic  or       j,^^  „f  Turf  and  Agglomerate  of  Wady  Haroun  and 
Plutonic  EocES.        |      j^bel  esh  SUomrah. 
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rhe  main  lines  of  fault  and  dip  of  the  strata  are  also  indicated. 
k%  an  oatline  of  the  scientific  results  which  were  arrived  at  hy  the 
•mbers  of  the  expedition,  and  which  are  represented  on  the  map, 
1  already  been  communicated  to  the  Association,^  it  was  not  con- 
ered  necessary  to  repeat  them  here,  but  the  author  wished  to  add 
it  a  topographical  and  geological  map  of  the  Arabah  Valley  on  a 
,le  of  about  six  miles  to  one  inch  was  in  preparation,  and  would 
company  the  Geological  Eeport  now  in  the  press  for  the  Palestine 
ploration  Society.  The  topographical  survey  had  been  made  by 
ijor  Kitchener,  R.E.,  and  Mr.  John  Armstrong  (formerly  sergeant- 
jor,  K.E.),  and  the  geological  details  had  been  inserted  by  the 
ihor.  In  addition  to  these,  several  longitudinal  geological  sections 
istrating  the  structure  of  various  parts  of  this  region,  and  nume- 
is  drawings  would  accompany  the  memoir. 

\ — On  thx  Ocoubbenoe  or  Lower  Old  Bed  Conolomxbate  in 

THE    PrOHONTOBT   OF   THE   FaNAD,    NoBTH  DoNBOAL. 

By  Professor  Edwakd    Hxjll,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8., 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 

IHE  district  in  which  the  Old  Red  Conglomerate  occurs  is  formed 
of  ridges  and  valleys  of  metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  of  beds 

quartzite,   schist,  crystalline  limestone,  and  trap,  chiefly  diorite. 

lies  between  Lough  S willy  and  Mulroy  Bay,  and  is  washed  on 
9  north  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  remarkable  tract  of 
9  Old  Red  Conglomerate,  recently  discovered  by  the  officei'S  of  the 
K)logical  Survey,  is  far  remote  from  any  mass  of  the  same  formation, 
d  it  is  unrepresented  on  any  geological  map  hitherto  published. 
The  beds  consist  of  red  and  purple  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
ide  up  chiefly  of  quartzite  pebbles  and  blocks,  but  also  containing 
bers  of  limestone  and  trap ;  all  derived  from  the  surrounding 
3tam Orphic  series.  They  occupy  an  area  of  over  two  miles  in 
igth  and  half  a  mile  across,  extending  along  the  northern  base  of 
Qock  Alia,  a  ridge  of  quartzite  which  traverses  the  promontory 
)m  side  to  side.  The  beds  dip  against  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
ainst  which  they  are  let  down  by  a  large  fault,  and  they  terminate 
)ng  their  northern  edge  by  an  unconformable  superposition  on 
ds  of  quartzite  and  limestone.  They  reach  a  total  thickness  of 
out  800  feet. 

From  the  position  of  these  beds  it  becomes  evident  that  they  are 
connected  with  any  of  the  recognized  basins  of  Lower  Old  Red 
ndstone,  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
rded  as  having  been  formed  in  an  isolated  basin,  which,  following 
e  example  of  Dr.  Geikie,  I  may  be  allowed  to  name  '^  Lake  Fanad." 
le  tract  will  be  a  new  feature  on  geological  maps  of  Ireland. 

lY. — On  Rocks  of  Central  Caithness. 
By  John  Gunn. 
IHE  term  **  Central  Caithness  "  is  intended  to  embrace  most  of  the 
parish  of  Halkirk   and   part   of  the   parish   of  Watten.     The 
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upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Halkirk  is  oovered  by  drift-gravel, 
underlying  peat  At  Looh  More  flagstones  are  presented.  Below 
the  lake  may  be  traced  the  banks  of  what  was  onoe  a  great  river. 
At  Dirlot  the  rocks  are  sandstone,  granite,  gneiss,  gneissio  con- 
glomerate, and  limestone.  At  Dal  more  the  right  bank  of  the  Thnrso 
is  composed  of  Boulder>clay,  the  left  of  gravel.  Here  is  seen  a 
chain  of  moraines,  composed  of  granitic  gravel  and  sand.  At 
Tormsdale  a  vein  of  some  cinder-like  material  occurs.  The  flag- 
stones at  Poll  a*  Chreagan  are  covered  with  freestone,  as  also  at 
Dale  Bridge  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  left  the  flags 
lie  exposed  in  great  tabular  masses,  overlying  limestone.  At  the 
top  of  the  Mill  Pool  are  the  remains  of  a  natural  dam.  Below  this 
pool  a  band  of  freestone  onoe  crossed  the  bed  of  the  river.  At  Dale 
are  shifting  beds  of  gravel,  and  here  the  river  is  continually  changing 
it  course.  Below  Polibour  flags  again  appear,  and  opposite  Scots 
Calder  are  banks  of  Boulder-clay,  the  boulders  therein  being  very 
distinctly  striated.  Great  masses  of  flagstone  block  up  the  bed  of 
the  stream  at  Gerston.    At  Halkirk  the  clifis  are  coated  with  red  ochre. 

Granite  is  not  visible  at  Dorrery,  as  has  been  stated  by  at  least  one 
writer,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  lie  at  any  great  depth  below  the  flags. 

At  Achanarras  a  curious  fossil  fish,  Coccoateus,  is  found  in  a  small 
slate  quarry. 

East  from  Spittal  the  angle  at  which  the  rocks  dip  gradually 
diminishes,  and  at  Lanergill  reaches  its  nearest  approach  to  a  dead 
level. 

Drift  gravel  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halsary,  and  also 
down  part  of  Strathberg,  where  the  banks  of  the  ancient  river  may 
again  be  traced.     Here  the  Dal  more  moraines  are  continued. 

Ko  evidence  of  volcanic  action  can  be  gathered  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  rocks  of  Central  Caithness,  but  the  district  presents  a 
fair  field  for  the  study  of  erosion  by  ice,  air,  and  water. 

v.— On  the  Watkrwokks  at  Goldstonb  Road,  Brighton. 
By  W.  Whitaxbr,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc  Inst.C.E. 

NOTES  of  a  visit  underground  in  December  1884,  when  the  water 
was  pumped  down  for  extending  the  galleries.  These  works 
are  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  right  way  of  getting  a  very 
large  supply  of  water  from  the  Chalk,  galleries  being  driven  (in  one 
case  to  the  length  of  800  feet)  at  about  low-water  level,  so  as  to 
cut  the  fissures  and  intercept  the  water  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

The  whole  of  the  works  (shafts  and  galleries)  are  in  the  White 
Chalk,  with  but  few  flints  in  the  bedding-planes,  but  with  many 
oblique  layers  along  joint-planes.  The  supply  comes  chiefly  from  a 
few  powerful  springs,  and,  though  small  contributions  issue  between 
these,  it  is  noteworthy  how  far  a  tunnel  has  sometimes  been  driven 
before  reaching  a  fissure  of  large  yield.  Under  these  circumstances 
borings,  or  even  shafts,  might  have  failed  to  yield  a  large  supply. 

The  roof  of  the  north-eastern  gallery  is  throughout  of  one  bed, 
mrely  needing  support,  a  thin  brittle  layer  of  flint  at  its  base  being 
dMured  away. 
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TI— On  80MS  Rook  Spbotmibns  from  the  Islands  of  thb  Fxbnando 

NoBONHA  Group. 

By  Professor  A.  Rsnabd,  LL.D. 

rS  rock  specimens  described  in  ibis  oommanication  were  col- 
lected by  J.  G.  Bucbanan,  Esq.,  during  tbe  voyage  of  tbe 
"  Cballenger.*'  Tbe  islands  bave  been  described  by  Darwin  in  bis 
"Geological  Observations  on  Volcanic  Islands  "  (2nd  edition,  p.  27). 
The  autbor,  after  baving  explained  tbe  geological  structure,  gives 
lithological  descriptions  of  tbe  cbief  types  of  tbe  rocks,  wbicb  may 
be  referred  to  tbe  pbonolites  (St.  Micbael's  Mount).  Tbese  pbono- 
lites  are  composed  of  sanidine,  augite,  nepbeline,  bornblende,  magne- 
tite, nosean,  and  titanite. 

The  rocks  of  Rat  Island  are  basalts  witb  nepbeline.  llie  con- 
stituent minerals  are  augite  and  olivine.  The  ground-mass  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  nepbeline ;  biotite  and  apatite  occur  as  acces- 
sory constituents,  llie  little  island  known  as  Platform  Island  is 
also  basaltic,  witb  a  doleritic  texture.  It  is  composed  of  labradorite, 
augite,  olivine,  magnetite,  and  biotite.  Tbe  rock  has  undergone 
alterations. 


VIL — Tbacks  op  Early  Human  Habitations  on  Deeside  <fe  Vicinity. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Micuie,  A.M. 

CIRCULAR  CAIRNS :— Their  structure.  Their  probable  uses- 
human  dwellings  ;  sepulchral  purposes.  Urns,  chests  (cists) 
found  in  connection  (Sligvie). 

Yerd  Houses  : — General  structure — examples  in  Cromer,  Glen- 
kindy,  and  Kildruramy.  Probable  uses.  Generally  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  round  cairns  and  circular  foundations. 

Lake  Dwellings  (Crannoga): — Island  in  Lock  Einnord,  Locb 
of  Leys.  Similar  to  those  found  in  Wigtonshire  and  Ayrshire.  Dr. 
Stuart's  "  Scottish  Crannogs,"  and  Dr.  Munroe's  '*  Ancient  Scottish 
Lake  Dwellings.''  Relics  found  in  connection— canoes,  arrow-beads, 
celts,  stone  knives,  and  stone  cups. 

Moated  Forts  : — Lumphanan,  Invemocbty,  Rotbiemurcbus,  and 
mder  form  at  Locb  Davan. 

Ancient  Pictish  Towns  : — Character  and  situation.  Davan — 
Short  description  of ;  probably  the  Devana  of  the  Romans. 
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L— Fortecknino  p^  Gotlands  Stluriska  CrustacIier.  Af  G. 
Lindstrom.  Tafl.  xii.-xvi.  (Ofversigt  af  Kongl.  Yetenskaps- 
Akademiens  Forhandlingar,  1885,  No.  6.     Stockholm.) 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Silurian  Crustacea  of  Gotland.  By  G. 
Lind8tr5m.     8vo.  pp.  63,  5  Plates. 

IN  the  tbirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  tbe  issue  of  Angelinas 
great  work  "  Palfleontologica  Scandinavica,"  there  has  been  a 
great  accumulation  of  fresh  fossil  material  from  Swedish  strata, 
partly  througb  tbe  labours  of  Angelin  himself,  and  partly  througb 
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the  work  of  sucoeeding  palsBontologisU ;  and  Prof.  Lindstrom  ha 
undertaken  the  desirable  task  of  investigating  its  character.  Thi 
memoir  contains  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  Silurian  Crustace 
of  Gotland,  from  which  locality  70  species  of  Trilobites,  and  two  c 
Merostomata,  are  enumerated  and  described.  New  species  belonginj 
to  the  following  genera  are  introduced,  viz.  Phaeops  (1) ;  Cheirun 
(1);  SphoBrexochus  (2) ;  lAchcn  (6);  Harpes  (1);  Calymene  (6) 
Phaiionides  (2);  Cyphasphis  (1);  Proeius  (G)  ;  lUanua  (2);  an 
Bronteu8  (3).  A  new  genus,  Youngia,  based  on  the  characters  c 
CheiruruB  trispino8u$,  Young,  is  formed,  and  includes  two  new  speciet 
1^1  ost  of  the  loruis  are  fragmentary,  but  the  portions  preserved  retai 
their  surface  characters  so  perfectly,  and  these  have  been  so  clear] 
and  exactly  described  and  figured  in  the  plates  and  woodcuts,  ths 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  them.  Prof.  Lindstroi 
gives  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  species  in  the  fou 
divisions  of  the  Gotland  strata,  which  correspond  respectively  to  oii 
Upper  Llandovery,  Wenlock  Shale,  Wenlock  Limestone,  and  Ludlow 
beds ;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  in  Gotland  the  Wenlock  Lime 
stone  is  the  richest  in  species ;  that  thei'e  are  three  species  peculifl 
to  the  Upper  Llandovery,  ten  to  the  Wenlock  Shale,  eleven  to  tb 
Wenlock  Limestone,  and  four  to  the  Ludlow  beds.  Some  specie< 
as  8pharexochu8  scahridus,  Encrinurua  punctaius,  and  lUanua  harrtenai 
appear  in  all  the  divisions,  whilst  all  the  species  of  Zichcu  ai 
limited  to  the  two  upper  divisions.  Prof.  Lindstrom  further  state 
the  noteworthy  fact  that  not  one  of  these  species  is  found  in  tb 
strata  below  the  marly  shales,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  th 
Upper  Llandovery,  in  Sweden.  Calymene  Blumevhachii  has  bee 
reported  to  occur  in  underlying  beds,  but  according  to  Lindstrdn 
the  head-shields  attributed  to  this  species,  found  in  West  Gotlan 
and  in  Dalecarlia,  are  too  badly  preserved  to  admit  of  satisfactor 
recognition.  G.  J.  EL 

IT. — Atlas  yon  China.  Orographisohe  und  Geologische  Earten 
von  Fkkdinand  Fbeiherr  von  Riohthofen,  zu  des  Yerfassei 
Werk  :  China,  ergebnisse  eigener  Keisen  und  darauf  gegrundetc 
Studien.  Erste  Abtheilung :  Das  Nordliche  China.  Berlu 
Dietrich  Reimer,  1885. 

Atlas  of  China.  Orographic  and  Geological  Maps,  by  Ferdinan 
Fbeiherr  yon  Richthofen,  for  the  Author's  work  on  Chin; 
First  part,  Northern  China. 

THE  construction  of  a  series  of  geological  maps  of  such  a  vast  an 
comparatively  unknown  country  as  China,  must  be  a  diffion 
and  arduous  task,  even  in  the  hands  of  such  a  competent  geologii 
as  Prof,  von  Richthofen.  And  yet  in  this  Atlas  we  have,  in  additio 
to  the  orographical  maps,  thirteen  large  maps,  each  representing  a 
area  of  78,000  square  kilometres,  on  which  the  boundaries  of  tl 
principal  geological  divisions  of  Northern  China  are  delineated  wit 
great  apparent  precision  I  The  basis  of  the  work  rests  on  tl 
author's  observations  during  his  travels  in  the  country,  but  these  < 
course  were  limited  to  the  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  territoi 
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boanding  hiR  routo;  be  has  further  combined  the  information  ob- 
tained from  other  travellers  and  from  the  natives ;  but  even  so  the 
mapping  of  the  geological  features  of  no  small  proportion  of  the 
oountry  must  have  depended  upon  bold  generalizations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  subsequent  actual  investigation  by  future 
Chinese  or  European  geologists,  this  preliminary  attempt  to  lay 
down  the  geological  boundaries  of  this  vast  area  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  advantage  ai^d  assistance  to  later  workers,  and  deserves  the 
warmest  recognition.  The  maps  are  on  the  scale  of  1 :  760,000 ;  the 
colouring  employed  for  the  different  geological  divisions  is  partly 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Geological  Congress.  This  first  part 
of  the  Atlas  is  intended  to  accompany  the  second  volume  of  the 
anthor's  great  work  on  China,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in 
the  Geolooioal  Magazine.'  G.  J.  H. 


m. — Leth^a  Erbatica,  odeh  AupzAnLUNO  T7ND  Bbsghreibuno  dek 

IN  DBR  NOBDDEUTSCHEN  EbENE  VORKOMMENDEN  DilTJVIAL  Ge- 
SGHIEBS    NOBDISCHEB     SeDIMENTAB-GeSTEINE.      VoU     FeBUINAND 

RoBMER.  Mit  11  Tafeln  und  3  Holzschnitten.  Pal8Bontolo<^8che 
Ahhandlungen  herausgegeben  von  W.  Dahes  und  E.  Katseb. 
Zweiter  Band.     Heft  5.     (Berlin  :  G.  Reimer,  1886.) 

LSTHiBA    EBRATIOA,    OR  AN    ENUMERATION    AND    DkSCUIPTION    OP   THE 

Diluvial  Erratics  of  Northern  Sedimentary  Rocks  occur- 
BiNQ  IN  the  Plains  of  North  Germany.  By  Ferdinand  R(emer. 
4to.  pp.  173.     With  11  lithographed  plates  and  3  woodcuts. 

IN  the  Boulder-clay  which  is  so  extensively  distributed  over  the 
plains  of  North  Germany  and  Russian  Poland,  besides  the  frag- 
ments of  gneiss,  granite,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  there  are  numer- 
ous broken-up  portions  of  sedimentary  strata,  many  of  which  abound 
in  fossils.  These  fossiliferous  erratics  have  long  been  studied  by 
German  palsBontologists,  more  particularly  by  the  veteran  author  of 
this  work,  and  the  present  memoir,  with  its  11  lithographed  plates 
of  the  principal  fossils  occurring  in  the  Boulder-clay,  is  intended  as 
a  more  complete  description  of  them  than  that  published  by  him  in 
1862.* 

The  author  first  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  memoii*s  which  have 
appeared  on  the  subject  since  1828,  and  then  refers  briefly  to  the 
geological  position  of  the  Boulder-clay  ;  the  state  of  preservation  of 
the  boulders  and  fossils  ;  the  geographical  extension  of  the  deposit ; 
the  different  formations  to  which  the  erratics  belong ;  the  original 
localities  from  whence  they  come;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  transported  to  their  present  positions.  Following  this,  is 
a  detailed  description  of  the  different  species  of  fossils,  of  the  pre- 
sent distribution  of  each  in  the  Boulder-clay,  and  of  the  beds  in 
which  the  fossils  now  occur  in  other  European  areas. 

The  fossiliferous  erratics  belong  to  the  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  formations.     The  most 

1  Decade  II.  Vol.  IX.  p.  429. 

'  Zeitschlift  der  deutschen  geologischen  Gesellschaft,  bd.  14,  pp.  575. 
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abundant  and  widely  distributed  are  boulders  of  limestone  of  Silurian 
age,  belonging  to  wbat  is  known  as  tbe  Ortboceren-Kalk,  the 
Eorallen-Ealk,  and  tbe  Beyrichien-Ealk.  Tbe  Silurian  and  Cam- 
brian erratios  bave  been  brougbt  partly  from  Sweden  and  partly 
from  tbe  Russian  Baltic  provinces.  Boulders  of  Devonian  age  are 
rare,  and  limited  to  tbe  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia  ;  tbey  bave  un- 
doubtedly been  derived  from  Livonia  and  Gourland.  Only  a  few 
scattered  fragments  of  Carboniferous  and  Permian  rocks  bave  been 
met  witb,  and  tbeir  original  localities  are  unknown ;  wbilst  Triassio 
boulders  appear  to  be  entirely  absent.  Jurassic  boulders  are  only 
met  witb  in  tbe  Eastern  balf  of  tbe  Boulder-clay  area,  as  far  as  tbe 
Elbe.  Their  source  is  unknown,  but  tbey  are  most  nearly  related 
to  Jurassic  strata  in  Courland.  Cretaceous  boulders  extend  over  tbe 
entire  area;  tbey  belong  botb  to  tbe  Cenomanian,  Turonian,  and 
Senonian  divisions ;  tbe  most  abundant  are  flints,  probably  derived 
from  the  Chalk  of  Denmark  and  tbe  South  of  Sweden.  No  erratics 
are  known  from  tbe  Oault  and  the  Neocomian  ;  but  calcareous  frag- 
ments of  Wealden  age  are  met  witb  in  Brandenburg.  These,  bow- 
ever,  do  not  correspond  witb  the  Wealden  strata  of  N.W.  Germany, 
and  their  origin  is  unknown.  Tertiary  erratics  are  rare  and  of 
limited  distribution,  but  fossil  wood  and  amber  are  widely  scattered 
in  tbe  Boulder-clay. 

The  direction  in  whicb  tbe  erratics  bave  travelled  is  partly  from 
North  to  South,  and  partly  from  North-east  to  Soutb-west  There 
is  no  indication  of  any  movement  from  N.W.  to  S.E.»  and  no  erratics 
from  Norway  are  met  witb  in  the  Boulder-clay  of  Germany.  The 
autbor  believes  that  the  Boulder-clay  has  been  distributed  by  floating 
ice,  a  view  which  is  opposed  to  that  held  by  the  large  majority  of 
recent  investigators  of  the  subject,  who  maintain  that  it  is  due  to  tbe 
direct  action  of  glacial  or  inland  ice.  G.  J.  H. 


L — LiNNKAN  Society  of  London. 

November  6,  1885.— Sir  Jobn  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  tbe  chair. 

The  first  part  of  an  exhaustive  Monograph  **0n  Eecent 
Bracbiopoda,"  accompanied  by  illustrations,  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Davidson,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  In  this  the 
author  reviews  the  labours  of  bis  predecessors  in  the  same  field, 
with  regard  to  the  shell,  the  anatomy  of  the  adult  animal,  and 
ita  embryology.  As  regards  the  perplexing  question  of  affinities, 
be  remarks : — "  Now,  althougb  I  do  not  a«lmit  the  Bracbiopoda 
to  be  Worms,  they,  as  well  as  the  Mollusca  and  some  other 
groups  of  Invertebrates,  may  bave  originally  diverged  from  an 
ancestral  vermiform  stem,  sueb  as  the  remarkable  worm-like 
mollusc,  Neomenia,  would  denote."  He  lays  stress  on  tbe  Brachi- 
opodous  individual  being  the  product  of  a  single  ovum,  and  not 
giving  rise  to  others  by  gemmation.     He  considers  that  tbe  shelly 
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the  pallial  lobes,  the  intestine,  the  nerves,  and  the  atrial  system 
afford  characters  amply  sufficient  to  define  the  class.  The  greatest 
depth  at  which  a  living  species  has  been  found  alive  has  been  2990 
fathoms.  As  to  classification,  he  groups  the  recent  species  into  two 
great  divisions  :  I.  Anthropomaia  (Owen):=  CUatenterata  (King) ;  II. 
Zypomata  (Owen)  =  Tretenterata  (King).  The  Anthropomata  he 
divides  into  three  families : — (I),  Terehratidacea,  with  seven  sub- 
families and  thirteen  genera  and  subgenera,  seventy  species,  and 
twenty -one  uncertain  species;  (2),  Thecideida,  with  one  genus  and 
two  species ;  (3),  BhynchonelUilcB,  one  genus,  one  subgenus,  and  eight 
species.  The  Zypomata  he  also  divides  into  three  families,  five 
genera  and  subgenera,  twenty-three  species,  and  seven  uncertain 
species: — (1),  CraniidcB,  with  one  genus  and  four  species;  (2), 
DtBcimdos,  with  one  genus,  one  subgenus,  and  eight  species ;  (3), 
Lingulida,  with  one  genus,  one  subgenus,  and  eleven  species.  Be 
does  not  accept  M.  Deslongchamps'  scheme  (1884)  of  classifying 
the  TerebraitUinat  bringing  forward  Mr.  Dairs  observations  on 
Waldheimia  fioridana  of  delicate  spiculn  in  the  floor  of  the  great 
sinuses  as  telling  evidence  against  the  arrangement.  The  various 
genera  and  species  are  then  dealt  with,  followed  by  remarks  on  the 
TerehraitdacecB,  with  copious  descriptions  and  observations. 


11. — Heading  Litekary  and  Scikktifio  Society,  Oct.  13,  1885. 

"On  the  Coal-fields  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Inaugural 
Address  from  the  President,  J.  H.  Blake,  F.G.S.,  Associate 
Mining  Institute  C.E.,  of  H.  M.  Geological  Survey  of  England. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  question  as  to  the  rapid  exhaustion 
or  otherwise  of  our  coal-fields  was  of  national  interest  and  importance. 
Cual  consists  of  indurated  or  mineralized  vegetable  matter,  and 
occurs  in  seams,  interstratified  in  beds  of  sandstone,  grit,  shale,  clay, 
and  ironstone,  and  more  rarely  of  limestone.  These  together  are 
called  the  Coal-measures,  which  in  some  Coal-fields  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  some  thousand  feet.  Of  the  amount  of  vegetation  required 
to  form  not  only  one  seam  but  forty  or  fifty  or  more,  varying  from 
one  inch  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  often  succeed  each  other 
in  Coal-fields,  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception,  any  more  than 
we  can  calculate  the  time  required  for  their  growth  and  consolidation. 
Passing  more  or  less  through  the  stage  of  peat,  each  bed  or  mass  of 
vegetation  got  buried  under  successive  sediments,  and  through  the 
influence  of  time,  water,  chemical  changes  and  pressure  eventually 
became  converted  into  coal.  In  Britain  and  elsewhere  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks,  which  were  originally  more  or  less  horizontal,  were 
disturbed  and  thrown  into  a  series  of  wave-like  curves  or  contortions 
together  with  other  formations  of  older  date.  After  this  disturbance, 
combined  with  faults  or  dislocations  of  the  beds,  denudation  or  waste 
ensued,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  curves  being  most  exposed  were  in 
many  instances  removed  or  worn  away,  the  portion  so  removed 
supplying  material  for  newer  strata.  The  lower  part  of  the  curves, 
or  basin- shaped  portions,  were  preserved  from  destruction  by  their 
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position.     Daring  and  after  this  waste  of  Carboniferous  rocks  the 
Permian  and  other  newer  strata  were  deposited  on  the  eroded  edges 
of  the  Carboniferous  and  other  older  strata,  and  these  in  their  turn 
also  underwent  disturbances  in  Britain  in  a  minor  degree  followed  by 
denudation.     Thus  the  Permian  and  other  newer  strata  lie  uncon- 
forroably  on  the  Carboniferous  and  other  older  rocks.     It  is  some- 
times possible  to  estimate  approximately  and  sometimes  with  cer- 
tainty the  area  occupied  by  Coal-measures   under  the  overlying 
Permian  and   Secondary   formations,   by   giving  attention   to  the 
"  strike  "  and  "  dip  "  or  inclination  of  the  beds  and  by  other  means ; 
and  even  to  infer  the  basin-shaped  form  of  a  Coal-field,  part  of  which 
is  concealed.     It  was  by  paying  careful  attention  to  physical  pheno- 
mena such  as  these  and  to  details  of  stratification,  the  thickening  and 
thinning  of  the  formations,  their  conformity  and  unconformity,  the 
occurrence  of  faults  or  dislocations  and  other  disturbances,  that  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Commission  were  enabled  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  coal,  namely,  56,273  millions  of  tons,  which 
probably  exists  at  workable  depths  under  the  Permian,  New  Red 
Sandstone  and  other  superincumbent  strata  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  these  66,273  millions  of  tons,  upwards  of  23,000  millions  were 
estimated  to  occur  under  Yorkshire,  and  the  remainder  in  varying 
proportions  from  33  millions  in  one  locality  to  upwards   of  6000 
millions  in  another,  under  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  Staffordshire, 
Denbighshire,   Cheshire,   Lancashire    and   a   few   other  places    in 
England,  and  27  millions  in  Ireland.     In  estimating  the  quantity  of 
available  coal  in  the  Coal-fields  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  depth  of 
4000  feet  was  adopted  by  the  Royal  Commission  as  the  limit  of 
practical  working,  and  all  seams  or  beds  of  less  than  one  foot  in 
thickness  were  excluded  from  the  returns.     Having  alluded  at  length 
to  the  description  of  the  Coal-fields  of  the  United  Kingdom,  showing 
approximately  the  probable  quantity  of  available  or  workable  coal 
they  contain,  the  lecturer  summed  up  the  calculations  as  follows: — 
Wales  34,466  millions  of  tons,  England  46,741  millions  of  tons, 
Scotland  9846  millions  of  tons,  and  Ireland  166  millions  of  tons,  a 
grand  total  of  90,207  millions  of  tons.     To  this  must  be  added  the 
66,273  millions  of  tons  estimated  to  exist  at  workable  depths  under 
the  Permian,  New  Red  Sandstone  and  other  superincumbent  strata, 
making  an  aggregate  of  146,480  millions  of  tons.     From  1870  to 
1884— fifteen  years— nearly  2062  millions  of  tons  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  kingdom.     Mr.  God  win- Austen  had  shown  that  Coal- 
measures,  which  thin  out  under  the  Chalk  near  Therouanne,  probably 
set  in  again  near  Calais,  and  are  prolonged  in  the  line  of  the  Thames 
Valley,  parallel  with  the  North  Downs,  and,  continuing  thence  under 
the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  extend  to  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Coal  area. 
He  showed  upon  theoretical  grounds  that  the  Coal-measures  of  a 
large  portion  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium  were  once  continuous, 
and  that  the  present  Coal-fields  were  merely  fragments  of  the  great 
original  deposit  preserved  in  hollows.     These  views,  the  lecturer 
continued,  are  supported   by  many  eminent  geologists  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  but  they  did  not  receive  the  support 
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of  Sir  Koderick  Miircliison.  Tho  (question  of  coal  being  «lopo.sit(Ml  in 
the  South  of  England  is  still  a  theory.  Turning  to  tlie  quest  ion  of 
the  (hiratioQ  of  the  total  available  quantity,  the  lecturer  said  that 
chiefly  depended  upon  the  statistics  of  consumption.  In  the  year 
1660  the  coal  produce  of  the  United  Eiugdom  was  apparently  only 
about  2\  millions  of  tons;  in  1700  a  little  more  than  2^  millions; 
in  1750  nearly  5  millions;  in  1800  upwards  of  10  millions  of  tons. 
About  this  period  the  system  of  canal  navigation  was  rapidly  extended, 
and  the  result  was  that  coals  were  gradually  finding  their  way  into 
new  distriots,  by  which  means  the  consumption  of  coal  was  greatly 
increased.  In  1816  the  production  reached  probably  27  millions. 
Advancing  to  a  later  period  when  coal  statistics  were  more  carefully 
collected,  it  appears  that  in  1854  the  production  of  coal  was  upwards 
of  64  millions.  From  that  period  up  to  and  including  1883,  when 
the  production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  reached  the  largest 
quantity  yet  recorded,  namely,  nearly  163^  millions  of  tons,  there 
has  been  a  progressive  increase ;  except  in  the  years  1857,  1858, 
1874  and  1878,  on  which  occasions  there  was  a  decrease  varying 
from  about  one  to  two  millions  as  compared  with  the  quantity  mised 
in  the  year  immediately  preceding  these  dates.  Again  last  year 
(1884)  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  three  millions  of  tons.  What- 
ever view  may  be  taken  of  the  question  of  the  duration  of  coal,  the 
results  will  be  subject  to  contingencies.  On  the  one  hand,  the  rate 
of  consumption  may  be  thrown  back  to  any  extent  by  adverse  causes 
affecting  our  national  prosperity,  and  on  the  other  hand,  new  dis- 
coveries and  developments  in  new  directions  may  arise  to  produce 
a  oontrary  effect  upon  the  consumption  of  coal.  Every  hypothesis 
most  be  speculative,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  present  rate  of 
increase  ia  the  consumption  of  coal  be  indefinitely  continued  even  in 
an  approximate  degree,  the  progress  towards  the  exhaustion  of  our 
coal  will  be  very  rapid. — From  the  Heading  Observer,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

III. — Geological  Society  op  London. 

(1.)— Nov.  18,  1885.— Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. — ^The  following  communications  wore  read  : 

1.  "  Results  of  Recent  Researches  in  some  Bone-caves  in  North 
Wales  (Ftynnon  Beuno  and  Cae  Gwyn)."  By  Henry  Hicks,  M.D , 
F.tt.S.,  F.G.S.,  with  Notes  on  the  Animal  Remains,  by  \V.  Davies, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

This  paper  contained  the  results  of  researches  carried  on  in  these 
caverns  in  the  summers  of  1883,  1884,  and  1885  by  Mr.  E.  Bouverie 
Luxmore,  of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  author.  The  enormous  collection 
of  bones  belonging  to  the  now  extinct  animals  of  Pleistocene  age 
obtained  had  been  submitted  for  examination  to  Mr.  W.  Davies,  and 
afterwards  distributed  to  various  museums.  Several  well- worked 
flint  implements  were  also  discovered  in  association  with  the  bones. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author,  from  the 
facts  obtained  during  the  explorations : — That  abundant  evidence  has 
been  furnished  to  show  that  the  caverns  had  been  occupied  by 
liyenaSy  and  possibly  by  other  beasts  of  prey,  as  dens,  into  which 
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portions  of  caroasses  of  varioas  animals  had  been  oonveyed  in  Pleis- 
tooene  times.  The  very  great  abandanoe  of  some  animals,  sneh  as 
the  rhinoceros,  horse  and  reindeer,  and  the  frequent  presence  of 
bones  belonging  to  young  animals,  proved  that  the  plain  of  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd,  with  that  extending  northward  under  the  Irish  Sea,  must 
have  formed  a  favourite  feeding-ground  even  at  that  time.  The 
flint  implements  and  worked  bones  showed  also  that  man  was 
contemporary  with  these  animals.  The  facts  perhaps,  however,  of 
greatest  importance,  made  out  during  these  researches,  are  those 
which  bear  on  some  questions  of  physical  geology  in  regard  to  this 
area,  which  hitherto  have  been  shrouded  more  or  less  in  doubt.  Tbe 
views  on  the  physical  conditions  in  Pleistocene  times  of  the  areas  in 
North  Wales  in  which  these  and  the  other  boue-cavems  occur,  so 
ably  put  forward  by  Sir  A.  C.  Bamsay,  appeared  to  the  author  to  be 
strongly  supported  by  the  results  obtaiued  in  these  explorations. 
The  ravine  in  which  the  caverns  occur  must  have  been  scooped  out 
previous  to  the  deposition  in  it  of  the  glacial  sands  and  Boulder-clays. 
This  sand  and  clay,  there  seems  good  evidence  to  show,  must  have 
filled  up  the  ravine  to  a  height  above  the  entrances  to  the  caverns, 
and  such  sands  and  clays  are  now  found  at  some  points  to  completely 
fill  up  the  caverns.  How,  then,  did  these  sands  and  clays  get  into 
'  the  caverns  ?  Were  they  forced  in  through  the  entrances  by  marine 
action  or  by  a  glacier  filling  the  valley  ?  Or  were  they  conveyed  in 
subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Boulder-clay  in  the  valley  and 
surrounding  area  ?  The  position  of  the  caverns  in  an  escarpment 
of  limestone,  at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of  these  rocks,  with  a  sharp  fall 
on  either  side,  prohibits  the  idea  that  the  material  could  have  been 
washed  in  from  the  higher  ground,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some 
in  the  case  of  other  caverns,  if  it  had  anything  like  its  present  con- 
figuration. Moreover,  there  is  scarcely  any  deposit  now  visible  upon 
the  limestone  ridge,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  there  ever  was 
deposited  there  any  great  thickness  of  such  a  clay  as  that  now  found 
in  the  caverns.  The  general  position  also  of  the  bones  in  some  of 
the  tunnels  seems  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  force  which  broke  up 
the  stalagmite  floor,  in  some  places  10-12  inches  thick,  and  stalac- 
tites 6  to  8  inches  across,  which  thrust  many  of  the  large  and  heavy 
bones  into  fissures  high  up  in  the  caverns  and  placed  them  at  all 
angles  in  the  deposit,  and  must  have  acted  from  the  entrance  inwards, 
and  the  only  force  which  seems  to  meets  these  conditions  is  marine 
action.  The  following  seem  to  the  author  to  be  the  changes  indicated 
by  the  deposits.  The  lowest  in  the  caverns,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  local  materials,  must  have  been  introduced  by  a  river  which  flowed 
in  the  valley  at  a  very  much  higher  level  than  does  the  little  stream 
at  present.  Gradually,  as  the  valley  was  being  excavated,  cmd  the 
caverns  were  above  the  reach  of  floods,  hyasnas  and  other  beasts  of 
prey  occupied  them,  and  conveyed  the  remains  of  other  animals  into 
them.  Man  also  must  have  been  present  at  some  part  of  this  period. 
Gradually  the  land  became  depressed,  the  animals  disappeared,  sta- 
lagmite was  formed,  and  the  sea  at  last  entered  the  caverns,  filling 
them  up  with  sand  and  pebbles,  and  burying  also  the  remains  not 
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washed  out.  Floating  ioe  deposited  in  this  sea  the  fragments  of 
rocks  derived  from  northern  sonroes,  and  these  hecaroe  mixed  with 
local  rooks  and  clays  hrought  down  from  surrounding  areas.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Boiilder-clay  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  was  probably 
deposited  as  the  land  was  being  raised  out  of  this  Mid-Glacial  sea. 
Daring  the  process  of  elevation  the  caverns  became  again  disturbed 
by  marine  action  and  the  upper  fine  reddish  loara  and  the  laminated 
clays  were  deposited.  It  seemed  to  the  author  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  these  caverns  must  have  been  submerged,  and 
afterwards  elevated  to  their  present  height  of  about  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  since  they  were  occupied  by  Palsdolithio  man 
and  the  Pleistocene  animals. 

2.  **  On  the  Occurrence  of  the  Crocodilian  Genus  TomiBtoma  in  the 
Miocene  of  the  Maltese  Islands."     By  K.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  described  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cranial  rostrum 
of  a  Crocodilian  from  the  Miocene  of  Malta,  to  which  Prof.  Sir  B. 
Owen  has  given  the  MS.  name  of  Melitoaaurus  champaoidea.  The 
author  considered  that  there  were  no  characters  by  which  the  spe- 
cimen could  be  generioally  distinguished  from  Tomiatoma,  Mention 
was  made  of  a  second  crocodilian  skull  from  the  Miocene  of  the 
Maltese  Islands,  and  of  a  third  from  Lower  Austria,  both  of  which 
the  author  thought  might  be  included  in  the  same  genus. 

3.  "  Description  of  the  Cranium  of  a  new  Species  of  Erincteeus 
from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  CEningen."     By  R.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  described  the  palatal  half  of  the  cranium  of  a  large 
species  of  Erinaceua  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  CEningen,  which  he 
regarded  as  closely  allied  to  the  existing  E.  europaua,  and  proposed 
to  name  E,  ceningenaia. 


(2.)— Dec.  2,  1885.— Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. — The  following  communications  were  read  : 

1.  "  On  some  Borings  in  Kent. — A  Contribution  to  the  Deep- 
seated  Geology  of  the  London  Basin."  By  W.  Whitaker,  B.A., 
F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  (Communicated  by  permission  of  the 
Director- General  of  the  Geological  Survey.) 

Seven  deep  borings  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kent  were  described,  all 
of  them  reaching  to  the  Gault.  The  chief  one  is  at  Chatham  Dock- 
yard, where  after  passing  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Chalk, 
the  Gault  was  found  to  be  193  feet  thick ;  whilst  the  Lower  Green- 
sand  was  only  41  feet,  and  was  underlain  by  Oxford  Clay,  a  forma- 
tion not  before  known  in  Kent 

These  facts  involve  the  thinning  of  the  Lower  Greensand  from 
200  feet  at  the  outcrop  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  and  the  entire  loss 
of  the  whole  of  the  Wealden  Series,  which  further  south  exists  in 
great  force,  the  Weald  Clay  being  600  feet  thick,  or  perhaps  more, 
and  the  Hastings  Beds  700  feet  or  more. 

Still  further  south,  in  the  central  part  of  the  Wealden  district, 
tbere  are  outcrops  of  the  Purbeck  Beds,  whilst  the  Suhwealden 
boring  continues  the  series  downwards.     We  have  thus  an  addition 
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to  the  beds  wanting  at  Chatham  of  some  400  feet  of  Purbeck  and 
Portlandian,  of  over  1100  feet  of  Eimmeridgian,  and  of  nearly  500  ft 
of  Corallian,  eto.  In  a  section  of  32  miles,  therefore  (the  distance 
between  the  Subwealden  and  the  Chatham  borings),  we  have  a 
thinning  of  beds  to  the  extent  of  over  3400  feet,  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  about  100  feet  in  a  mile. 

This  northerly  thinning  agrees  with  the  facts  that  have  been 
brought  before  us  from  other  deep  borings  in  and  near  London ;  but 
the  Chatham  boring  is  the  first  in  the  London  Basin  in  which  a 
Middle  Jurassic  formation  has  been  found.  The  teaching  of  the 
deep  borings,  as  a  whole,  is  that  north  of  the  Thames  older  rocks 
rise  up  beneath  the  Cretaceous  beds,  whilst  on  the  south  newer  rocks 
come  in  between  the  two. 

The  question  of  the  finding  of  the  Coal-measures  beneath  parts  of 
the  London  Basin  seems  to  admit  of  a  hopeful  answer,  whilst  the 
lesson  of  the  deep  borings  as  regards  wat«r-supply  is  that  there  is 
small  chance  of  getting  water  from  the  Lower  Greensand  at  great 
depths  underground. 

It  would  be  well  if  underground  exploration  could  be  conducted 
on  a  systematic  plan,  with  proper  regard  to  lK>th  topographical  and 
geological  considerations,  and  nut  left  any  longer  to  the  chance  work 
of  people  in  search  of  water. 

2.  "Note  on  some  recent  openings  in  the  Liassio  and  Oolitic 
Hocks  of  Fawler  in  Oxfordshire,  and  on  the  arrangement  of  those 
rocks  near  Charlbury."  By  F.  A.  Bather,  Esq.  (Communicated  by 
Prof.  J.  Prestwich,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.) 

The  river  Evenlode  rises  in  the  Lower  Lias  of  the  Vale  of  Moreton, 
traverses  the  range  of  Oolites,  and  joins  the  Isis  opposite  Wytham 
Mill.  Lias  is  exposed  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below 
Fawler,  where  Great  Oolite  is  brought  down  by  a  fault ;  and  in  the 
Geological  Survey  map  Lower  Lias  is  brought  down  the  valley  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  Charlbury  Railway  Station. 

In  this  paper  the  author  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  beds  constituting  the  Lias  in  the  Evenlode 
Valley  do  not  agree  with  the  Geological  Survey  map,  nor  with  Prof. 
HulFs  description,  recent  sections  and  borings  made  for  clay,  used  in 
brick-  and  pottery-making,  having  exposed  Lower-Lias  clay  in  a 
brick-yard  at  Fawler,  marlstone  and  Upper-Lias  clay  in  a  neigh- 
bouring coombe,  and  in  a  long  section  100  yards  north  of  the 
brick-yard  Inferior  Oolite  comes  in  upon  the  Upper- Lias  clay.  On 
examining  the  banks  of  the  Evenlode  north  of  Charlbury,  it  was 
found  that  clays  referred  to  in  the  Survey  map  to  Lower  Lias  are 
really  Upper  Liassic,  being  above  the  Marlstone,  sections  of  which 
are  exposed  near  Culsham  Bridge. 

It  was  shown  how  these  corrections  in  the  mapping  of  the  ground 
are  explained  by  the  section  along  the  line  of  the  Evenlode  and  by 
the  dips  of  the  beds. 
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OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  UNDER  LONDON. 

Sir, — Id  his  paper  "  On  the  Nature  and  Relations  of  the  Jurassic 
Deposits  which  Underlie  London  "  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  xl.) 
Prof.  Judd  discusses  the  age  of  certain  red  rocks  met  with  deep 
down  at  Kichniond,  Crossness,  and  at  Kentish  Town.  One  question 
that  arose  was  whether  rocks  of  the  barren  Old  Red  Sandstone  type 
and  of  the  Devonian  (Eifelian)  type  were  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
close  proximity.  While  admitting  that,  as  in  the  Ardennes,  sounder 
London,  the  lowest  member  of  the  Devonian  (the  Oedinnien  of  Belgian 
geologists)  may  underlie  strata  of  the  Eifelian  type ;  yet  Prof.  Judd 
attaches  much  weight  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Whitaker  that 
rocks  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Devonian  type  are  not  likely  to 
occur  near  together. 

This  suggestion  is,  however,  opposed  to  what  is  well  known  in 
Devonshire.  There  we  have  the  Red  Sandstones  of  Cockington  near 
Torquay,  and  the  grits  of  Picklecombe  and  Staddon  near  Plymouth, 
as  well  as  the  Pickwell  Down  Sandstones  of  North  Devon,  which, 
as  Mr.  Gbampemowne  remarks  (Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  viii.  p.  469), 
probably  represent  (both  stratigraphically  and  litlioiogically)  parts 
of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Tiiese  strata  are  nowhere  far 
removed,  geographically,  from  rocks  of  the  Eifelian  type. 

Then,  too,  we  have  the  Lower  Devonian  grits  of  Lincombe,  War- 
berry  and  Meadfoot  in  South  Devon,  possibly  equivalent  in  part  to 
the  Mangman  grits  of  North  Devon  ;  but  they  are  of  a  dififeront 
character  from  the  rocks  resembling  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
Prof.  Prestwich  has  insisted  on  the  resemblance  of  the  Kentish  Town 
red  beds  to  the  (Upper)  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Mendip  Uills 
(Judd,  op,  cii.  p.  753). 

Hence,  without  committing  myself  to  any  definite  opinion  on  the 
subject,  there  appears  to  me  no  reason  why  rocks  of  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone type  (whether  Upper  or  Lower)  should  not  occur,  as  well  as 
Devonian  strata,  under  the  London  Basin.  Recent  researches,  more- 
over, tend  to  show  that  the  Devonian  (Eifelian)  strata  may  bridge 
over  the  interval  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Of  course  it  is  still  open  to  question  whether  these  red  rocks  under 
London  are  Upper  or  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New  Red  Sand- 
stone (Poikilitic).  Hobaob  B.  Woodwaud. 

Bradpobd-on-Aton,  Nov.  1885. 


THE  "FAUNA  ANTIQUA  SIVALENSIS/' 

Sir, — As  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  atlas  of  t'alconer 
and  Cautley's  "  Fauna  Antiqua  Sivalensis  "  was  originally  published 
in  separate  parts,  with  paper  covers  bearing  the  date  of  publication  of 
«?ach  part ;  but  as  the  work  was  never  completed,  no  general  title- 
page  ever  appeared.  In  all  copies  in  public  libraries  that  I  have 
Been  the  atlas  has  been  bound,  and  the  original  paper  covers 
destroyed,  so  that  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  the  date  of  publica- 
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tion  of  partionlar  plates  in  whioh  specific  names  make  their  firet 
appearance,  and  I  have  noticed  in  several  instances  that'  writers  have 
consequently  been  unable  to  give  the  exact  date  of  publication 
to  such  names.  As  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  copy  in 
which  the  original  covers  are  preserved,  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
record  the  dates  of  publication  of  the  different  parts,  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  plates  contained  in  each,  viz. — 
1846.  Part    I.     Plates  1—12. 


»» 

»     11. 

>> 

13—22  and  13  a  (double). 

1847. 

„  HI. 

>> 

12  A,    12  B,    12  C,    12  D,    14  A,    14  B,     18  A,    19  A, 
20  A,    23,    24,    24  A. 

„    IV. 

If 

26—33,  and  26  A,  29  A. 

»     V. 

ff 

34—45. 

,,    VI. 

)» 

46—66. 

,,  VII. 

»» 

167-68. 

„V1II. 

*i 

69—80. 

1849. 

„    IX. 

f  > 

81     92. 

The  Lodob, 

Hakpenden,  Hebts.                                      R.  LtDKKKBB. 

FAUNA  OF  THE  GAS-COAL  OF  BOHEMIA. 

Sib, — In  the  Geological  Magazine  for  November,  1885,  p.  627, 
Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  in  a  very  kind  mention  of  my  work,  "  Fauna  der 
Gaskohle  in  d.  Kalksteinen  d.  Permformation  Bohmens,"  Prag,  1885, 
asks  why  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  Crieotus  had  the  thoracic  vertebns 
embolomerous.  Having  only  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
figure  of  CricotuSf  which  I  have  reproduced  on  p.  4,  band  ii.  heft  i., 
J  saw  only  the  neural  arches  and  the  ribs,  and  on  the  lumbar 
vertebras  some  bodies  which  I  was  inclined  to  consider  elements  of 
rachitomous  structure.  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  rich  material  in  Prof 
Cope's  hands  he  has  evidence  in  support  of  liis  opinion  that  all  the 
vertebrsB  in  Crieotus  are  embolomerous  in  structure. 

Pkaoue,  3  Hov.,  1886.  Db.   AntoN  FbITSOH. 


ON  SOME  CRETACEOUS   MADREPORAEIA,  BY  MR.  R.  F. 

TOMES,  F.G.S. 

Sib, — As  Referee  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Tomes  *  On  some  im- 
perfectly known  Madreporaria  from  the  Cretaceous  Formation  of 
England,'  which  was  withdrawn  by  the  Author  from  the  Oeologioal 
Society,  and  is  printed  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  December, 
1885,  p.  541,  PI.  XIV.  I  take  exception  to  the  statement  in  breuskets 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  paper  on  p.  552,  **  It  is  now 
printed  verbatim  with  figures  by  Mr.  C.  Berjeau  of  the  specimens 
exhibited  at  that  meeting,"  as  calculated  to  mislead.  It  is  true  that 
the  originals  of  some  of  the  figures  on  the  Plate  accompanying  the 
paper  were  exhibited  at  the  Meeting,  but  the  original  specimens  of 
Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  were  not  shown  on  that  occasion.  Further,  in 
the  Explanation  of  the  Plate  on  p.  552,  it  is  stated  :  "  Fig.  7.  Bhiz* 
angia  mamilli/orinia.  Three  corallites  united  by  the  stolon."  Fig.  8. 
lb.  Two  corallites  similarly  united."      lu  the  originals,  however. 
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which  were  exhibited  at  the  Meeting,  the  coral Htes  were  not  united 
by  the  stolon,  and  they  are  not  figured  as  united  (in  Plate  XIV. 
Figs.  7,  8)  in  the  Gboloqtgal  Maqazine,  though  they  were  so 
in  the  original  drawing  submitted  to  the  Geological  Society  by 
Mr.  Tomes. 

As  these  statements  relate  to  matters  of  fact,  I  should  feel  obliged 
if  you  would  allow  me  this  opportunity  of  rectifiying  them  in  the 
Magazine. 

"  The  Referee." 
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THE    "  COMING-OF-AGE "    OF    THE    GEOLOGICAL    MAGAZINE. 

Testimoniai.  to  the  Editor,  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

A  meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Testimonial  to  Dr.  H.Woodward, 
F.R.S.,  for  twenty-one  years  Editor  of  the  Gkolooioal  Magazine, 
was  held  on  the  15th  December,  1885,  at  the  Apartments  of  the 
Geological  Society,  Burlington  House,  when  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney, 
F.R.S.  (President  Geol.  Soc),  presented  to  that  gentleman,  on  behalf 
of  the  subscribers,  a  silver  salver  with  a  tea  and  coffee  service  and 
a  cheque  for  £253.  On  making  the  presentation,  Prof.  Bonney 
addressed  Dr.  Woodward  as  follows: — 

"  Dr.  Woodward — 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  twenty-one  years  since  the  Geolootoal 
Magazine  arose  upon  the  foundation — I  bad  almost  said  the  ruins — 
of  an  earlier  publication.  For  the  whole  of  that  time  you  have  been 
one  of  its  editors,  for  almost  the  whole  its  principal  editor.  On  you, 
though  supported  by  the  aid  and  counsel  of  most  able  coadjutors, 
has  fallen  the  chief  burden  of  the  work,  the  chief  responsibility  of 
the  undertaking. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  appreciate  too  highly  the  aid  which  the 
GrEOix)oiCAL  Maoazinb  has  rendered  to  the  progress  of  our  Science. 
It  has  supplied  a  want  which  had  long  been  felt,  which  would  at 
once  recur  if  it  ceased  to  make  its  welcome  monthly  appearance. 
There  are  many  Geological  notes  and  papers  written,  which,  from 
their  brevity,  from  their  interest  being  of  a  somewhat  ephemeral 
character,  from  their  treatment  being  more  historical  or  their  aim 
more  controversial,  are  not  exactly  suited  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  in  whose  rooms  we  are  assembled  ; 
yet  the  appearance  of  these  in  print  is  a  boon  to  students  and  a 
benefit  to  science.  The  Geological  Magazine  thus  occupies  a 
position,  which,  on  one  hand,  has  common  ground  with  our 
Quarterly  Journal ;  on  another,  with  the  Proceedings  of  Local 
Scientific  Societies ;  on  a  third  with  such  a  publication  as  **  Nature," 
but  which  is  not  exactly  covered  by  any  one  of  these.  During  all 
these  years  it  has  been  an  important  aid  to  British  Geologists,  and 
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I  do  but  echo  tbeir  sentiments  when  I  wish  it  and  its  editor  a  long 
and  prosperous  life. 

But  this,  Dr.  Woodward,  is  not  the  only  service  that  yon  have 
rendered  to  science.  It  is  possible  for  an  editor  to  nip  early  aspirations 
in  the  bud  and  to  petrify  the  neophyte  in  science  by  a  cold  breath 
of  disappi-oval  or  sarcasm.  All,  however,  who,  like  myself,  have 
made  in  the  pages  of  the  Geological  Magazine  their  first  venture 
in  scientific  authorship,  will  be  ready  to  testify  to  the  kind  welcome 
and  friendly  encouragement  which  we  received  from  you.  Many, 
I  feel  siire,  have  thus  been  animated  to  further  efforts ;  so  that  you 
may  with  just  pride  assert  that  under  your  auspices  the  Geological 
Magazine  has  enlisted  many  recruits  for  the  great  army  of  scientific 
workers.  Yet  more,  not  only  in  its  pages,  but  also  at  your  place 
in  the  British  Museum,  3'ou  have  been  ever  ready  to  help  the  student, 
and  to  place  at  his  disposal,  with  unvarying  kindness  and  courtesy, 
the  full  stores  of  your  ripe  knowledge.  This  work,  so  far  as  the 
Geological  Magazine  is  concerned,  you  have  done,  in  reality,  if 
not  in  name,  at  your  own  cost.  The  small  sum  assigned  to  you  as 
Editor — inadequate  at  the  best  as  a  return  for  your  labours,  has 
frequently  been  consumed  by  expenses  which  you  have  incurred  to 
increase — I  had  almost  said  to  maintain — its  efficiency.  In  this 
wealthy  country  those  who  labour  on  behalf  of  science,  especially 
in  regard  to  its  literature,  must  generally  be  content  to  do  it  at 
their  own  cost  You  have  done  this  ungrudgingly  for  so  long  a 
time,  though,  as  the  chief  bread-winner  of  a  family,  you  might  justly 
have  excused  yourself  from  so  unremunerative  a  task. 

The  sum  of  money  which,  on  behalf  of  the  Subscribers,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  placing  in  your  hands  is  no  discharge  of  the  debt  which 
is  due  to  you  from  Geologists,  but  it  may  suffice  to  prevent  you 
from  feeling  that  the  members  of  your  household  have  been  serious 
losers  by  your  zeal  for  the  progress  of  Science ;  and  in  asking  you 
to  accept  this  small  present  of  plate,  your  friends,  for  whom  I 
speak,  wish  to  leave  with  you  a  more  visible  memorial  of  their 
respect  and  regard.  They  trust  it  will  remind  yourself  and  the 
helpmate  who  has  shared  your  labours — remind  you  both,  we  trust, 
for  many  years  to  come — that  we  were  not  wholly  ungrateful. 
But,  even  when  the  call  to  cease  from  work  has  sounded  for  those 
chiefly  interested  in  the  friendly  gathering  of  to-day,  this  little 
memorial  may  avail  to  show  your  children  how  much  their  father 
was  esteemed,  and  may  nerve  them  to  emulate  the  example  of  their 
parents." 

Dr.  Woodward  in  reply  said : — 

**  Prof.  Bonnet  and  Gentlemen — 

"Words  are  but  feeble  vehicles  in  which  to  convey  the  warm  feelings  that  rise  in 
my  mind  to-day,  and  strive  for  utterance  in  response  to  the  eloquent  eulogium  you 
have  just  delivered;  and  when  I  look  at  the  munificent  testimonial  you  have 
presented  to  me,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  my  poor  exertions  as  Editor  of  the 
Geological  Magazine  can  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  so  hif^h  a  recognition. 

Of  one  thing  I  feel  assured  that  I  owe  very  much  to  the  kind  words  which  yoOi 
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Sir,  expressed  from  this  chair  in  reference  to  myself  in  yonr  Presidential  address  in 
Februarj  last,  and  I  am  grateful  to  learn  how  large  a  number  of  my  friends  hare 
inscribed  their  names  to  this  very  handsome  gift,  which  will  be  to  me  a  lasting  token 
of  their  regard  and  friendship,  and  for  my  children  after  me. 

1  he  Gbolooical  Maoazinb  is  not  by  any  means  the  earliest  periodical  specially 
deroted  to  geology,  although  it  may  very  justly  claim  to  have  surnved  for  a  longer 
period  than  either  of  its  predecessors. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Charlesworth,  F.O.S.,  who  commenced 
•*The  London  Geological  Journal*'  in  September,  1846.  Three  very  excellent  and 
richly  illustrated  Numbers  appeared  in  September,  1846,  and  February  and  May,  1847, 
when  it  expired— probably  ftrom  want  of  funds.  The  veteran  Editor  still  survives, 
and  so  also  do  three  of  his  contributors.  Prof.  Morris,  M  r.  James  Carter  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Mr.  William  Cnnnington,  F.G.S.,  formerly  of  Devizes,  Wilts. 

The  ^  Geologist,'*  edited  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Mackie,  was  commenced  in  1858,  and  after 
five  years  and  a  half  was  merged  (by  purchase)  in  the  Gbolooical  Maoazinb  in 
July,  1864. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  amongst  the  contributors  to  the  Jir»t  volume  of  the 
"Geologist"  in  1868,  the  names  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  Prof.  J.  Morris,  Prof. 
Knpert  Jones,  Prof.  (Sir)  A.  C.  Eamsay,  and  Prof.  Prestwich,  names  still  prominent 
on  the  **  roll-call  '*  of  eminent  living  geologists. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  for  the  past  21  years  I  have  carried  with  me  so  large 
and  influential  a  body  of  supporters,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  of  the  friends  who  stood  beside  us  at  the  outset  of  our  enterprise,  many  have, 
alas !  left  us  and  **  gone  with  the  great  departed  into  the  Silent  Land.*' 

I  rejoice,  however,  that  Sir  Richard  Owen,  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay,  Dr.  A.  Geikie, 
Professors  Huxley,  Prestwich,  Rupert  Jones,  Morris,  Boyd  Dawkins,  Ruskin, 
Edward  Hull,  H.  G.  Seeley,  Bonney,  Nicholson,  Dr.  John  Evans,  Mr.  Etheridge, 
Mr.  Topley,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kinahan,  Mr.  Meyer  and  mauy  others  amongst 
my  first  contributors,  are  still  with  us  ;  nor  have  we  lacked  very  many  new  and  able 
friends  who  have  helped  us  through  what  may  be  termed  the  "  renaissance  period,"  or 
middle-age  of  our  existence,  and  have  continued  to  stand  by  us  manfully  until  the 
present  day. 

Glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  period  embraced  by  the  joint  volumes  of  the 
"Geologist"  and  the  Geological  Magazine  combined  (t.^.  28  years),  we  have 
witnessed  in  that  quarter  of  a  century  some  of  the  greatest  advances  which  have  ever 
been  made  in  our  science. 

The  dissemination  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  Evolution  has  made  the  long-buried 
past  of  Geological  history  only  an  early  chapter  in  the  life  of  our  earth,  and  Paliuon- 
tolc^  and  Zoology  have  clasped  hands  never  to  be  again  disassociated. 

The  past  quarter-century  has  also  revealed  to  us  that  wonderful  chapter  in  the 
History  of  Early  Man  as  displayed  in  the  Old  River  Valley  Gravels,  Bricktarths,  and 
Peat  Deposits,  in  the  Bone-caves,  Rock-shelters,  Kitchen-middens,  Lake-dwellin<;s, 
and  other  Quaternary  records  of  our  Race,  bringing  into  prominence  the  latest 
chapter  of  Geology  which  *  dovetails '  the  *  prehistoric  *  with  the  *  historic  *  periods. 

The  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  progress  of  our  science  in  a  better  knowledge  of 
Physiography,  of  *•  Climate  and  Time,"  the  '*  Great  Ice-Age,"  the  iStudy  of  Earth- 
quakes and  Volcanoes;  the  Depths  of  the  Sea  ;  the  Formation  of  Mountain  Chains; 
of  Metamorphism  ;  Atmospheric  Denudation  ;  of  the  Continuity  of  Matter.  Lastly, 
bQt  most  important,  both  for  organic  and  inorganic  studies,  has  been  the  grand 
development  of  Microscopic  research  as  applied  both  to  Palaeontological  and  Miuera- 
logicai  studies,  with  which  the  names  of  our  past  President  U.  C.  Soiby,  fmd  o\a 
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present  President  Prof.  Bonney,  will  alwajs  be  associated,  and  for  which  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society  and  Mr.  Frank  Crisp  have  laboured  energetically  and  lonj^. 

Probably  no  better  sign  of  the  utility  of  the  Geolooical  Maoazutb  could  be 
given  than  the  fact  of  the  abundant  supply  of  materials  to  fill  its  pages  which  the 
Editor  receives. 

Having  started  the  present  serial  in  1864,  it  is  very  agreeable  to  be  able  to  staii 
that  after  the  first  year,  during  which  ray  friend  Pr«)f.  Rupert  Jones  undertook  (at 
Messrs.  Longmans*  request)  the  task  of  Chief  Editor— I  have  had  the  sole  charge  of 
the  Geolooical  Magazine  and  have  pa/wed  each  number  through  the  press  myadf, 
nor  have  I  relegated  the  duty  to  other  hands  on  a  single  occasion. 

Like  other  ephomerides,  the  Geological  Magazine  has  had  its  periods  of  financial 
depression.  At  18  months  it  was  given  over  fur  dead  by  its  first  publishers  (Messn. 
I^ngmans  &  Co.>,  and  again  at  10  years  old  it  hardly  seemed  likely  to  pull  through, 
and  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.  were  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  advisability  of  letting  it  go 
on ;  but  thanks  to  the  generous  support  of  friends,  it  recovered  from  both  crises  and 
has  still,  I  trust,  the  promise  of  many  years  of  usefulness  before  it. 

Ilavin}?  arranged  its  contents  month  by  month  for  so  many  years,  with  my  own 
hands,  I  have  sometimes  imagined  it  to  be  all  my  own ;  but  it  would  indeed  be  a 
miserable  failure  were  it  not  for  the  long  list  of  distinguished  contributors  whose 
papers  give  value  to  its  pages,  and  without  whom  the  Geological  Magazine  would 
years  ago  have  ceased  to  exist. 

As  H'gards  its  financial  position,  the  Geological  Magazine  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  a  Class-periodical  —  appealing  only  to  Geologists,  PalsM)ntologi8t8,  and 
Mineralogists. 

The  **  Annals  and  Magazine  "  and  **  Silliman*s  Journal  *'  have  much  broader  bases, 
taking  cognizance  of  all  branches  of  Natural  History,  and,  in  the  case  of  Silliman,  of 
Chemistry  and  Astronomy  also. 

But  notwithstanding  our  limited  sphere,  we  have  been  able  to  sustain  life  for 
21  years,  and  aft\c  d*:gree8  of  urarmth  on  the  part  of  our  geological  friends,  in  adding 
to  our  list  of  subscribers,  would  produce  a  marvellous  cflect  in  an  itiereaaed  eireulatiott, 
gratifying  alike  to  Publishers,  Printers,  Artists  and  Editor,  who  have  done  their  best 
to  keep  the  production  of  the  Geological  Magazine  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
present  time. 

If  any  stimulus  were  needed  by  myself  as  Editor,  my  friends  have  this  day  applied 
it  in  the  form  of  a  very  substantial  recognition  of  my  services,  for  which  I  am  bound 
to  reiterate  my  warmest  and  most  sincere  thanks.  I  trust,  Sir,  that  you  will  long 
continue,  with  my  other  friends,  to  give  me  that  kindly  aid  and  support  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  future  success  of  the  Geological  Magazine. 


Work   on    British   Petrography. — Messrs.  Watson  Bros,  and 

Douglas,  of  Birmingham,  announce  the  publication  of  a  work  on  British  Petro- 
graphy, being  a  Description  of  the  Ordinar)'  liocks  of  the^British  Isles,  by  J.  J. 
Harris  Tcall,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  illustrated  by  50  Chromo- Lithographic  plates 
from  original  drawings  of  typical  microscopic  slides.  To  be  completed  in  25  Imperial 
Octavo  Monthly  parts,  including  100  figures  and  about  350  pages  of  text.  The  first 
part  is  uunounctid  to  be  published  in  February  next.  From  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Teall's  able  and  careful  labours  in  petrography,  we  anticipate  that  this 
work  will  be  a  roost  valuable  Book  of  Reference  for  the  use  of  Professors  and 
Lecturers  in  Geology  and  Petrography,  and  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
British  Bocks. 
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LATB     FROM     THE    WaSATOH    EoCENB    OF     WYOMING    TERRITORY, 

Umitbd  States  of  North  America. 

(PLATE  II.) 

IM  his  last  published  volume  on  the  Vertebrata  of  the  Territories,^ 
Prof.  Edward  D.  Cope  has  figured  and  described  many  new 
and  remarkable  forms  of  the  Order  Ungulata  from  the  Eooene  of 
Wyoming.  The  most  important  and  interesting  among  the  numerous 
species  described  being  the  genus  Phenaeodus,  of  whicli  the  nearly 
entire  skeletons  of  two  species  have  been  discovered,  namely  P.  pri- 
mmvm,  represented  m  our  plate  (Plate  II.)  and  P.  Vortmani,  So 
far  as  the  present  evidence  goes,  Phenacodus  appears  to  have  been  the 
•Of I  generalized  form  of  a  Perissodactyle  Ungulate  hitherto  described, 
though  other  contemporary  genera  may  ultimately  show  characters 
u  generalized,  when  the  relation  of  those  species  founded  upon  the 
dentition  to  those  founded  on  the  detached  bones  of  the  extremities 
is  better  known.  The  teeth  of  Phenacodus  are  tuberculated,  with 
intervening  valleys,  resembling  the  dentition  of  some  of  the  bunodont 
Artiodaotyla,  whilst  the  femur  has  a  third  trochanter,  and  the  fore  and 
hind  feet  have  e&ch  five  well-developed  digits,  showing  it  to  be  a 
Perissodactyle  or  odd-toed  ungulate. 

Again,  the  scapula  is  widened  anteriorly,  as  in  the  Ursine  Camivora, 
flie  Amblypoda  and  Proboscidea.  With  the  last  group  the  form  of 
the  ulna  also  coincides,  being  large  and  broad  relatively  to  the  radius, 
•nd  also  in  that  the  bones  of  the  carpus  do  not  interlock. 

From  these  coincidences  of  structure  Prof.  Cope  says,  "  This  genus 
must  be  placed  in  a  special  group  of  an  order  which  includes  the 
Proboscidea  "  (p.  383).  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Horse, 
recently  delivered  at  the  City  of  London  Institute,  Prof.  W.  H. 
Flower,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  infers,  from  certain  structural  characters,  that 
it  was  an  early  ancestor  of  the  EqtUdoB,  However,  the  following 
general  description  of  the  genus  (extracted  chiefly  from  the  "  Ameri- 
can Naturalist,"'  and  reproduced  again  in  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope's  later 
and  grander  work)  will  better  serve  to  convey,  in  the  author's  own 

'  "  Beport  United  States  Geological  Snrvey  of  the  Territories,"  F.  V.  Hayden. 
lol.  iii.  "  The  Vertebrata  of  the  Tertiary  Formation  of  the  West,"  Edward  D. 
Gkipe.  Washington,  18S4  (inner  title  1883)  ;  4to  pp.  xxxiv.  and  1009;  plates  75, 
irrenl  folding. 

>  The  American  Naturalist,  toI.  xt.  1881,  p.  1017. 
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words,  the  leading  facts  in  reference  to  this  remarkable  Eocene 
Mammal. 

"  A  New  Ttpb  of  Perissodaottlb  TTngulatb. 

In  a  paper  on  the  '  Homologies  and  Origin  of  the  Molar  Teeth  of 
the  Mammalia  Educabilia/  published  in  March,  1874,  I  ventured 
the  generalization  that  the  primitive  types  of  the  ITng^lata  would  be 
discoyered  to  be  characterized  by  the  posseesion  of  five-toed  planti- 
grade feet,  and  tubercular  teeth.  No  Perissodactyle  or  Artiodactyle 
mammal  was  known  at  that  time  to  possess  such  feet,  nor  was  any 
Perissodactyle  known  to  possens  tubercular  teeth.  Shortly  after 
advancing  the  above  hypothesis,  I  discovered  the  foot  structure  of 
Coryphodon,  which  is  five- toed  and  plantigrade,  but  the  teeth  are 
not  of  the  tubercular  type.  For  this  and  allied  genera,  I  defined 
a  new  order,  the  Amblypoda,  and  I  have  published  the  confident 
anticipation  that  genera  would  be  discovered  which  should  possess 
tubercular  (bunodont)  teeth.  This  prediction  has  not  yet  been 
realized.  I  now,  however,  record  a  discovery,  which  goes  fiir  to- 
wards satisfying  the  generalization  first  mentioned,  and  indicates 
that  the  realization  of  the  prophecy  respecting  the  Amblypoda  is 
only  a  question  of  time. 

In  1873  I  described,  from  teeth  alone,  a  genxis  under  the  name  of 
Phenacodua,  and  although  a  good  many  specimens  of  the  dentition 
have  come  into  my  possession  since  that  date,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  assign  the  genus  its  true  position  in  the  mammalian  class. 
The  teeth  resemble  those  of  snilline  Ungulates,  but  I  have  never  bad 
sufficient  evidence  to  permit  its  reference  to  that  group.  Allied 
genera  recently  discovered  by  me  have  been  stated  to  have  a  hog- 
like dentition,  but  that  their  position  could  not  be  determined  until 
the  structure  of  the  feet  shall  have  been  ascertained. 

In  his  recent  explorations  in  the  Wasatch  Eocene  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Wortman  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  nearly  entire 
skeleton  of  a  Phenacodus  very  near  the  typical  P.  prinuBvua,  which 
presents  all  the  characters  essential  to  a  full  determination  of  its 
place  in  the  system.  The  unexpected  result  is,  that  this  genus  must 
l)e  referred  to  the  order  Perissodactyla  and  the  Proboscidea,  and 
that,  with  its  allies,  it  must  form  a  special  division  of  that  order 
corresponding  in  the  tubercular  characters  of  its  teeth  with  the 
bunodont  or  suilline  division  of  the  Artiodactyla.  In  this  character, 
however,  there  is  a  closer  gradation  than  in  the  case  of  Uie 
Artiodactyla,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  create  such  a 
group  on  that  character  alone.  But  the  genus  di£fers  further  from 
the  Perissodactyla  and  approaches  the  Proboscidea,  in  the  fact  that 
the  astragalus  articulates  with  the  navicular  only,  and  by  a 
universally  'convex  surface,  as  in  the  Camivora. 

The  astragalus  resembles  that  of  the  latter  order  very  closely,  and 
differs  from  that  of  Hyracotherium  and  the  nearest  forms  among  the 
Perissodactyla.  Phenacodua  has,  moreover,  five  well-developed  toes 
on  all  the  feet,  and  was  probably  not  entirely  plantigrade.  The  cast 
of  the  brain-case  shows  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  were  quite 
small  and  nearly  smooth,  and  that  the  very  large  cerebellum  and 
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olfactory  lobes  were  entirely  uncovered  by  them.  The  bones  of  the 
two  oarpal  rows  alternate  with  each  other,  and  there  is  a  third 
trochanter  on  the  femur.  The  cervical  vertebras  are  opisthocoelous. 
Hie  systematic  position  of  the  genus  may  be  schematically  represented 
•B  follows : 

Order  Pkbissodaottla.  Ungulate;  digits  of  unequal  lengths; 
carpal  bones  alternating;  a  postglenoid  process.  Astragalus  with 
proximal  trochlea,  and  without  distal  double  ginglymus. 

Suborder  Diplarthra,  Astragalus  distally  plane  or  concave  in  one 
direction,  and  uniting  with  both  navicular  and  cuboid  bones ;  a 
third  troch'anter  on  the  femur.     The  known  families  belonging  here. 

Suborder  Condylarthra,  Astragalus  convex  in  all  directions 
distally ;  only  uniting  with  navicular  bone ;  a  third  trochanter  on 
the  femur. 

Family  PhencuiodontidcB.  Molar  teeth  tubercular;  the  premolar 
teeth  different  from  the  molars ;  five  digits  on  all  the  feet. 

Genera :  Phenacodtu,  Cope,  and  very  probably  Catathlaua,^ 
MioeUtnuB,  and  Prologoniay^  Cope ;  and  perhaps  also  AnisonehaSf 
Cope.  These  genera  include  fifteen  species,  all  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  beds.  The  Condylarthra  are  then  the  ancestral  type  of  the 
known  Perissodactjla,  that  is,  of  the  Horses,  Tapirs,  and  Bhinoceroses, 
and  of  the  numerous  extinct  forms." 

Prof.  Cope  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  measure- 
ments of  the  entire  animal  as  figured  (see  Plate  11. ).  ''  The  measure- 
ments of  Phenacodus  primavua  show  that  this  species  was  as  large  as 
a  'Big-bom  * ;'  that  its  body  was  rather  longer  than  in  that  animal, 
and  its  legs  shorter  and  more  robust.  It  was  in  fact  proportioned 
more  as  in  the  common  American  Tapir,  but  was  of  smaller  size. 
The  middle  three  toes  of  both  feet  reached  the  ground,  whilst  the 
first  and  fifth  projected  laterally  and  posteriorly,  like  the  dew-claws 
of  the  Hogs.  The  tail  was  longer  and  heavier  than  that  of  any  of 
the  living  hoofed  mammals,  resembling  in  its  proportions  that  of  the 
Wolf.  The  eyes  were  small  and  the  muzzle  long,  but  was  singularly 
soft  above  and  near  the  extremity.  Whether  this  soft  part  was 
pierced  by  valvular  muscles,  as  in  the  Hippopotamus,  or  was  produced 
into  a  short  proboscis,  as  in  the  Saiga  (Antelope)  or  in  the  Tapir, 
cannot  be  certainly  ascertained,  but  there  are  indications  of  the 
insertion  of  important  cartilages,  if  not  muscles,  on  the  superior 
faces  of  the  premaxillary  bones. 

The  animal  was  probably  omnivorous  in  its  diet.  It  was  not 
furnished  with  any  weapons  of  offence  or  defence  pertaining  to  the 
osseous  system,  so  that  it  must  have  sought  refuge  in  flight.  The 
well-developed  muscular  insertion  of  its  limbs,  and  the  digitigrade 
character  of  its  step,  indicate  that  it  may  have  had  considerable 
speed." 

"  Distrthution. — ^The  bones  of  this  species  have  been  found  wher- 
ever the  beds  of  the  Wasatch  Epoch  occur,  but  most  abundantly  in 

^  American  Naturalist,  October,  1880. 

*  Proceedings  American  Philosophical  Society,  September,  1881. 

>  Ovit  CatuuUnsia,  *<  The  Hocky  Mountain  Sheep.^' 
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Northern  Wyoming.  From  the  Wind  River  Valley  Mr.  Wortman 
brought  two  specimens,  and  ten  from  the  Big-Hom  Basin."  {op.  di, 
pp.  462-463). 

Note. — We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  for 
permission  to  reproduce  the  figure  of  Fhenaeodus  given  in  our  PL  XL 
— Edit.  Geol.  Mag. 


II. — An  Answer  to  "  Observations  on  Some  Impbrfeotly  Known 
Madreporaria  from  the  Cretaoeous  Formation  of  England, 
BY  R.  F.  Tomes,  Esq.,  F.G.S." 

By  Prof.  P.  Mabtin  Duncan,  F.R.S. 

I  HEARD  this  oommunication  read  at  the  Geological  Society  in 
June  last,  and  I  made  some  remarks  upon  it  which  are  noticed 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
paper  consisted  of  criticisms  of  some  of  my  work  which  appeared 
in  the  British  Fossil  Corals  (2  ser.  Pal.  Soc.  part  ii.  Nos.  I  and  2, 
1869-70).  Some  specimens  were  exhibited,  in  the  author's  absence, 
which  were  presumed  to  afford  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  kind.  But 
it  was  observed  that  the  very  imperfect  and  bad  condition  of  the 
fossils  did  not  substantiate  the  author*s  statements.  Many  specimens 
which  ought  to  have  been  exhibited  were  not  before  the  Society,  and 
yet  the  classificatory  position  of  some  very  rare  corals  could  then 
and  there  have  been  settled.  As  this  paper  was  not  published  by 
the  Geological  Society,  as  the  author  ignores  the  remarks  I  made  on 
the  paper,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for 
December,  1885,  p.  541,  I  ask  a  small  space  for  a  reply. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Tomes,  I  assert  that  Micrabacia  FitimU,  nobis 
(Pal.  Soc.  loc.  cit.  p.  37,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  6.  7,  8,  9),  is  not  a  variety  of 
Cyclocyathns  Fiitoni,  Edw.  and  Haime  (Pal.  Soc.  Brit-.  Foss.  Corals, 
pt.  i.  p.  63,  pi.  xi.  figs.  3,  3a,  36,  1850).  Neither  is  it  that  species. 
The  species  of  M.  Fittoni  was  founded  upon  a  solitary  yet  good 
specimen,  and  the  drawings  of  it  were  good  and  from  nature.  Some 
years  after  the  description  of  the  species,  I  investigated  the  mor- 
phology of  Micrabacia  corontUaf  and  the  results  were  published 
(Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xl.  1884.  p.  561).^  I  pointed  out  that 
there  was  reason  to  doubt  whether  JIf.  Fittoni  was  a  true  Micrahada ; 
but  that  as  the  type  was  not  accessible,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
remove  the  form  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  it  anew. 
It  was,  however,  not  necessary  to  place  the  form  out  of  the  Fungida, 
to  which  section  it  belongs.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
another  specimen,  but  Mr.  Tomes  did  not  give  me  the  opportunity, 
and  I  am  aware  that  he  has  not  the  type.  So  it  is  now  necessary  to 
compare  the  form  I  described  with  the  species  with  which  it  is 
attempted  to  be  associated,  namely,  Cyclocyathus  Fittoni. 

Amongst  the  structural  details  of  Cyclocyathus  Fittoni,  Edw.  and 
Haime,  is  a  thin  epitheca,  and  the  costsa  of  the  first  and  second 
cycles  are  more  prominent  than  the  others ;  these  details  are  not  seen 
in  Jtf.  Fittoni,     The  upper  or  calicular  surface   is  rather  convex 

^  Omitted  be  to  noted  by  Mr.  Tomes. 
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external  1  J  and  oonoave  towards  the  centre,  and  the  fossa  is  large 
and  well  marked,  whilst  the  columella  is  fasciculate,  broad,  and 
papillose  at  the  surface  in  Cyclocyathus ;  but  in  Micrabacta 
the  oorallnm  is  hemtBpherical  and  there  is  no  large  fossa  in  the 
entirely  convex  calice,  and  the  small  columella  has  no  papill».  There 
are  pall  and  no  synapticulsB  in  Cydocyathus,  and  there  are  no  pali 
and  many  synapticulse  in  Micrahada, 

The  student  of  the  Madreporaria  who  will  turn  to  the  figures  of 
the  types  of  the  two  forms  in  the  Pal.  Soc.  loc,  ciL  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  their  distinctness.  Cydocyathtu  is  an 
aporose  coral,  and  Micrabacta  is  a  true  Fungid.  Mr.  de  Wilde 
drew  M,  Fittoni,  nobis,  from  nature. 

Smiloiroehus  imignis,  nobis  (Pal.  Soa  he.  cii.  p.  37,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  18, 
1870).  This  is  stated  by  Mr.  Tomes  to  be  a  Ceratotrochus.  The 
morphology  of  Smilolroehua  and  Ceratotrochua  was  considered  in  my 
"  Revision  of  the  Oenera  and  Families  of  the  Madreporaria  "  (Linn. 
Soc.  Joum.  Zool.  1884),  and  it  is  noticed  that  Ceratotrochua  is  a 
Smilotroehoid  with  a  columella.  The  columella  of  this  genus  is 
handle-shaped  and  broad  (fasciculate),^  and  processes  arise  from  the 
inner  edges  of  the  larger  septa  and  ascend  into  it  and  add  to  its  bulk. 
The  top  of  the  columella  is  papillary  and  high  up  in  the  coral.  The 
specimen  with  a  so-called  columella  I  had  not  the  advantage  of 
seeing,  but  there  is  a  drawing  of  it  in  Mr.  Tomes's  paper  (Gkol. 
Mag.  1885,  PI.  XIV.  Fig.  6),  and  it  is  evidently  a  diagram. 
What  is  considered  to  be  the  columella  is  not  a  fasciculate  structure 
gaining  processes  from  the  septa,  nor  is  it  a  spongy  columella,  but  a 
mass  of  matrix  which  always  fills  up  the  lower  parts  of  these  corals. 
The  mass  occupies  the  axis,  and  the  rounded  top  is  artificial. 
Smilotrochus  insignis,  nobis,  is  not  a  CeratotrochuB,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  is  that  it  has  no  columella. 

Smilotroehua  granuIatuSf  nob.  (op,  cit,  p.  36,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  17).  This 
is  said  by  Mr.  Tomes  to  be  an  immature  Trochocyathus  WHishirei, 
nobis.  1  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the 
interesting  T.  Wiltshiret,  and  still  more  to  have  seen  the  proofs  that 
a  well-characterized  Smilotroehus  without  columella  and  pali  could 
become  a  form  with  those  essential  characters  in  the  growth  of  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch,  and  also  increase  from  three  to  four  cycles  in  the 
same  space.  The  height  of  the  type  T.  Wiltshiret,  nob.,  is  three- 
tenths  of  a  inch,  and  that  of  the  Smilotroehua  is  two-tenths  of  an  inch. 
The  cyclical  arrangement  and  the  nature  of  the  costse  and  of  the 
calice  distinguish  the  two  forms  perfectly.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
one  form  could  turn  into  another,  and  the  species  Smilotroehua  granu- 
latua,  nobis,  is  not  the  same  as  T.  Wiltahirei,  nobis,  for  it  has  neither 
colamella  nor  pali. 

Podoaeria  mammiliformia,  nobis,  and  P.  dongata,  nobis  (Pal.  Soc. 
he.  cit.  p.  25,  pi.  ix.  figs.  2-17).  These  species  are  stated  to  be 
species  of  Bhizangiaf  £d.  and  H.  To  disprove  this  it  would  suffice 
to  draw  attention  to  the  above-mentioned  figures  of  the  types  and  to 
the  figures  given  of  Bhizangia  by  Keuss  (Denks.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  der 

^  Not  spongy  as  Mr.  Tomes  states. 
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WiM.  t  vii.  p.  120,  pi.  7,  fig.  7,  8,  and  fig.  9-11 ;  also  M.  Ed.  and 
Haime,  Ann.  des  Soi.  Nat  3rd  ser.  t.  x.  pL  7,  fig.  7  and  8) ;  bat  it  is 
as  well  to  call  attention  to  the  faot  that  perfect  specimens  of  Podo$erii 
have  convex  and  more  or  less  hemispherical  upper  surfaces,  and  that 
their  bases  are  perforated,  whilst  there  are  synapticulsB  between  the 
septa.  The  form  is  not  a  social  one,  and  never  springs  from  stolons 
like  Bhizangia,  which  has  a  wall,  a  flat  upper  surface  with  a  shallow 
calioe,  and  is  seated  upon  a  stoloniferous  base  which  may  extend 
beyond  and  give  origin  to  others. 

The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Tomes  (7  and  8)  show  that  there  are  no 
stolons  present.  A  stolon  is  a  structure  on  which  the  bases  of  coral- 
lites  grow,  and  it  is  not  a  growth  from  the  edge  of  the  base  of  a 
corallite.  In  the  very  numerous  specimens  of  Podo$eri$  from  the 
Bed  Chalk  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiltshire  placed  at  my  disposal  there 
were  no  traces  of  stolons.  No  union  by  stoloniferous  growth  existed 
in  the  specimens  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tomes  at  the  G^L 
Soa,  and  although  he  states  that  "  three  oorallites  are  united  by  the 
stolon"  (p.  552) y  it  does  not  appear  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  7).  I 
especially  drew  attention  to  the  want  of  stolons  and  such  union  in 
the  remarks  1  made  on  Mr.  Tomes's  paper  at  the  Geological  Society, 
and  my  remark  was  published  in  the  Abstract  of  Proceedings. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Tomes  persists  in  stating  what  he  cannot  sub- 
stantiate. 

I  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Tomes's  Fig.  10,  which  professes  to  repre- 
sent synapticulee.  On  Plate  XIV.  is  printed  "R.  F.  Tomes,  del.,"  so 
that  this  is  not  a  mistake  of  the  artist  The  figure  proves  that  its 
author  has  views  regarding  the  nature  of  synapticulsB  which  are  not 
those  of  any  other  zoophytologist  SynapticulsB  pass  from  one 
septum  to  another.  In  Fig.  9,  synapticulsB  are  called  dissepiments. 
Figure  11  of  the  Plate  is  acknowledged  to  be  wrong,  and  should  not 
have  been  printed,  for  it  leads  to  a  mistaken  view  of  the  structures  it 
purports  to  represent.  Syzygophyllum,  Reuss,  is  not  in  the  least 
like  a  Podoseris,  and  is  synonymous  with  Anttllia,  nobis,  a  sub- 
genus of  drcophyllia ;  it  has  no  stolons.  Podoseris  is  a  well-defined 
natural  genus  and  is  one  of  the  FungidsB,  and  Bhizangia  is  one  of  the 
Aporosa. 

Turbinoseris,  nobis  ("Revision  of  the  G^enera,"  p.  148).  This  genus 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Tomes  to  be  synonymous  with  LeptophyUia,  Reuss. 
They  are  distinct  for  morphological  reasons.  Pratz  in  his  article 
(PalaBontographica,  1882,  p.  90)  has  shown  that  the  septa  of  LeptO' 
phyllia  are  numerous,  thin,  often  uniting  and  composed  of  vertical 
trabeculsB  with  vertical  rows  of  perforations  between  them.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  this  lattice -work  condition  is  not  the  result  of 
fossilization  or  weathering,  but  that  it  is  normal,  and  necessitates  the 
species  being  placed  with  Cycloliies  and  other  forms  in  a  special 
family  of  the  Fungidsa. 

Tvrhinoseris  has  many  species,  and  I  have  described  them  from 
the  West  Indies  and  from  Sind,  besides  from  the  British  Cretaceous. 
In  all,  the  septa  are  solid,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  separate  the  two 
genera.     Turbiuoseris  remains  a  member  of  the  Lophoserine  group 
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of  tbe  Fan^dsd.  Turhinoseria  de  Fromentdi,  nobis,  therefore  retains 
its  title,  and  Mr.  Tomes  cannot  term  it  Zeptophyllia  Angliea,  Tomes. 

Mr.  Tomes  remarks  (p.  545),  ''Some  other  compound  corals  have 
been  collected  at  Haldon  which,  from  their  nnsatisfactory  condition, 
cannot  be  determined,  though  I  believe  them  to  be  new.  As  the 
Haldon  corals  are  only  ca$t$f  they  cannot  be  trusted  when  internal 
structure  is  important.  The  genus  Haldonia  is  in  my  opinion  a  very 
doubtful  one.  Specimens  in  my  own  collection  from  Haldon  differ 
in  the  important  respect  of  sometimes  having  a  styliform  columella, 
and  sometimea  only  a  ring  of  pali,  as  in  Prof.  Duncan's  figures.'* 
Haldonia  was  described  and  figured  by  me  (Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc. 
1879,  vol.  zzxv.  p.  91),  and  like  all  the  other  forms  I  studied  was 
not  in  the  form  of  cast.  Haldonia  Vicaryi,  nobis,  was  described  from 
perfect  specimens,  and  they  had  no  columella.  Corals  of  the  same 
species,  so  far  as  my  experience  helps  me,  do  not  sometimes  have  a 
columella,  and  sometimes  not  and  only  pali.  Probably  the  specimen 
seen  by  Mr.  Tomes  with  a  columella  was  the  well-known  Aciinaeis 
of  Haldon. 

I  draw  attention  to  the  figures  on  the  Plate  (Gbol.  Mao.  1885, 
PI.  Xiy.  Figs.  14-15),  and  protest  against  species  being  determined 
from  such  fragments. 

Fincdly,  on  looking  at  Fig.  13,  which  is  said  to  represent  a 
Tleurosmilia,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  columella  does  not  terminate 
by  uniting  with  one  of  the  principal  septa  which  is  more  developed 
than  the  others.  The  form  does  not  belong  to  that  genus,  but  to 
Placosmilia,  Ed.  and  H. 

Summary,  Etc. 

Smilotrochua  insignis,  nobis,  non  Ceratotrochus  insignia. 

'  granulatua,  nobis,  non  Trochocyathua  Wiltahirei. 

Micrahacia  Fittoni,  nobis,  non  Cyclocyathua  Fittonif  Ed.  and  H. 
Podoaeria  mammiiiformia,  nobis,  non  Bhizangia  mammiliformia. 

elongata^  nobis,  non  Bhizangia  ehngata, 

Turbinoaeria  de  Fromenteli,  nobis,  non  Leptophyllia  Angliea,  Tomes. 
Pleuroamilia  neoeomenaia,  E.  de  From,  fide  Tomes,  is  Placoamilia. 
Haldonia,  nobis,  has  no  columella. 
Syzygophyllum,  Beuss,  non  Bhizangia,  Ed.  and  H. 


III. — On  the  ro-oalled  "  Gault  "  of  West  Dereham,  in  Norfolk. 

By  Clement  Reid,  F.G.S.,  and  Gborob  Shabman. 
(Published  by  permission  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Sonrey.) 

SINCE  the  publication  of  William  Smith's  Map  of  Norfolk  in 
1819,  the  sections  around  West  Dereham  and  Shouldham  have 
been  accepted  as  proving  the  occurrence  of  true  Gault  ^  in  this  part 
of  West   Norfolk.     Messrs.  Rose,*   Fitton,*   and  later  writers,  all 


^  The  Eimmeridge  Clay  is  also  locally  known  as  **  Gault. 

2  Phil.  Mag.,  series  3,  vol.  vii.  pp.  171 — 182. 

3  Trans.  GeoL  Soc.,  series  2,  vol.  iv.  p.  312. 
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accept  this  determination.  Mr.  Teall,^  writing  in  1873,  points  oat 
the  close  relation  of  the  fossils  from  the  *'  Coprolite  Bed  "  of  West 
Dereham  to  those  of  the  *'  Ammonites  mammillaris  zone  "  of  Folke- 
stone, and  correlates  the  overlying  blue  marly  clay  with  the  Gkult, 
from  the  occarrence  in  it  of  Ammonites  interruptus,^ 

However,  during  the  Geolpgical  Survey  of  this  neighbourhood, 
great  difficulty  was  found  in  separating  the  so-called  '*  Ghault "  from 
the  Chalk  Marl,  and  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  whole  district, 
the  only  boundary-lines  which  could  be  traced  were,  a  distinct 
line  of  erosion  below  the  **  Coprolite  Bed,"  and  a  lithological  line 
where  the  hard  Chalk  rests  on  the  Chalk  Marl.  Though  close 
search  was  made  for  the  more  or  less  phosphatic  bed  which  in  many 
other  parts  of  England  marks  the  base  of  the  Chalk,  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  found,  and  the  conclusion  could  not  be  avoided,  that  the 
so-called  Gault  was  both  lithologically  and  stratigraphically  merely 
part  of  the  Chalk  Marl. 

The  new  Coprolite  Works  lately  opened  at  West  Dereham  show 

the  best  sections  of  the  Phosphate  Bed,  and  of  the  Marl  immediately 

overlying  it ;  but  the  Marl  there  is  very  thin,  being  partly  cut  out 

by  Boulder-clay.     In  October,  1883,  the  section  seen  in  the  well  was: 

Ft.  in. 

(   6.  Boulder-day,  yery  chalky      7  0 

Chalk  Marl     |    4.  Blue  Marl,  drying  bluish  white     ...  ...     4  0 

(    8.  Coprolite  Bed    0  9 

TLT,^ ^.„  i    2.  Hardloamy  nodular  Greensand     2    0 

Neocomian  ...    I    J    ^^.^^  ^^^ 

The  other  parts  of  the  works  are  on  lower  ground,  and  show  less 
Boulder-clay ;  though  the  Marl  is  about  the  same  thickness,  except  in 
one  place,  where  Boulder-clay  cuts  through  it  into  the  Greensand, 
and  in  other  parts  where  the  Coprolite  Bed  approaches  the  surface. 

Taking  the  beds  in  order,  No.  1  is  undoubtedly  Neocomian, 
though  here  it  has  yielded  no  fossils.  No.  2  is  probably  also 
Neocomian,  which  has  been  slightly  disturbed,  reconstructed  during 
the  deposition  of  the  overlying  beds,  and  subsequently  hardened  by 
infiltration. 

No.  3  is  the  bed  for  which  the  deposit  is  worked.  It  consists  of 
a  mass  of  phosphatic  nodules  in  a  greenish  loamy  or  sandy  matrix, 
partly  derived  from  the  qnderlying  Neocomian  Beds.  Mixed  with 
and  occasionally  imbedded  in  the  nodules  are  numerous  fossils. 
These  fossils  seem  to  be  mainly  derivative,  for  though  most  of  them, 
as  Mr.  Teall  has  pointed  out,  belong  to  the  zone  of  Ammonites 
mammillaris,  there  is  apparently  also  an  occasional  admixture  of 
older  and  newer  forms,  including  some  species,  such  as  Dentalium 
elHpticum,  probably  belonging  to  the  Gault 

The  "Coprolite**  occurs  in  this  bed  in  two  forms.  The  more 
abundant  is  a  poor  sandy  phosphate  in  irregular  nodules,  which  may 
have  been  partly  formed  in  the  bed  itself.  These  seldom  contain 
fossils.  The  associated  mollusca  are  generally  either  loose  casts,  or 
are  imbedded  in  a  sandy  matrix  which  has  not  been  phosphatized, 

^  The  Potion  and  Wicken  Photpbatio  Deporits,  Svo.  pp.  20,  21. 

*  See  also  Koeping'a  Neooomian  Deposits  of  Upware,  etc.,  8yo.  pp.  11,  64. 
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thoQgb  the  shells  themselves  are  usually  ooated  internally  with  a 
gmooth-^rained  hlack  phosphate.  Unfortunately,  in  so  coarse  a  bed 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  finding  the  contemporaneous  fauna 
preserved,  and  as  nearly  all  the  collecting  has  been  done  after  the 
material  has  been  roughly  washed  by  machinery,  any  con- 
temporaneous shells  have  probably  been  entirely  destroyed. 
Collecting  small  fossils  before  the  bed  is  washed  is  also  very  difficult, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  see  any,  and  the  phosphate  bed  is  not  left  to 
the  action  of  the  rain,  but  is  immediately  carted  away. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  Phosphate  Bed,  which,  though  strati- 
graphically  merely  the  basement-bed  of  the  overlying  Marl,  cannot 
yet  be  proved  to  be  so  by  evidence  of  the  fossils,  the  undoubtedly 
ooDtemporaneous  shells  of  the  underlying  3  or  4  feet  of  Marl  (No.  4 
of  the  section)  were  carefully  collected  and  examined.  The  result 
Bhowed,  that  while  at  first  sight  there  was  abundance  of  evidence  for 
the  correlation  of  the  Marl  with  the  Oault,  yet  closer  examination 
proved  the  Gault  fossils  to  be  derived,  and  the  contemporaneous 
fauna  to  belong  to  the  Chalk  Marl. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  fossils  obtained  in  the  Marl 
at  West  Dereham  Coprolite  Works — nearly  all  of  them  were  found 
within  two  feet  of  the  Coprolite  Bed : — 


Fentaerinus^  sp. 
Fseudodiadema,  spine. 

StrptUa,  sp. 

Terebralula  biplieata,  Sow. 
Mhynehonella,  sp. 

Anomia^  sp. 

Exogyra  haliotoideay  Sow. 

Oitrea  acutirosiriSf  Nilss. 

vesieuiari».  Lam. 

Plieatula^  sp. 

Feeten  orbieuiarU,  Sow. 

quinqueeo*tatu8,  Sow. 


Nucula  peetinatay  Sow.  (cast). 
Fholadidaa  ?  in  wood. 

Dentalium  elliptieum,  Sow.  (casts). 
Ammonites  interruptus,  Br  iig.  (casts). 

BelemnitM  atienuatua^  Sow. 

minimuB  ?  List. 

uitimus,  D'Orb. 

Hamitts,  sp.  (cast). 

BuyXf  sp.  (in  light-coloured  phos- 
phate). 

Cymoliehthyi  f      {Sauroeephaiiu) 
striatuSf  Ag. 

Odonta»pi$  gracilis,  P.  &  C. 

Fyetwdus,  sp. 


InoeeraniUSf  sp. 
Ztnia,  sp. 

Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  and  easily  found,  except  the  Belem- 
uitea,  is  Ammonites  interruptus,  which  is  a  characteristic  Gault  form. 
But  this  species,  and  also  Hamitea,  Dentalium  elliptieum,  Nucula 
pectinata,  Pholadidcea,  and  the  fish  are  all  phosphatized,  and  usually 
rolled.  They  are  probably  derived  from  the  Gault.  The  rest  are 
white  and  nnphosphatized,  and  are  all  known  from  the  Lower  Chalk 
of  other  districts.  Two,  Ostrea  vesicularis  and  0.  acutirostris,  have 
not  been  discovered  below  the  Chalk. 

Around  West  Dereham  numerous  trial-holes  have  lately  been 
made  to  prove  the  Coprolite  Bed,  and  most  of  these  were  still  open 
while  the  Survey  was  in  progress.  Unfortunately,  none  of  them 
show  more  than  from  two  to  four  feet  of  the  overlying  Marl,  nor  do 
the  old  works  appear  to  have  exposed  any  deeper  section.  Every- 
where Belemnites  attenuatus,  B,  ultimus,  and  B,  minimus  ?,  are  abundant, 
and  associated  with  them  is  often  found  the  phosphatized  Ammonites 
hUerruptu$, 
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To  obtain  the  fossils  of  the  Marl  unmixed  with  derivative  fonns, 
an  old  pit  at  Muzzle,  about  a  mile  W.N.W.  of  West  Dereham,  was 
searched.  This  locality  has  been  mentioned  by  several  writers  as 
showing  a  typical  exposure  of  Gault,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  not  a  single  characteristic  Gkiult  form  occurred,  but  that  there 
were  several  species  which  have  not  been  recorded  from  below  the 
Lower  Chalk. 

The  section,  which  is  very  good,  though  the  pit  is  now  seldom 
worked,  shows  a  nearly  vertical  face  of  obscurely  bedded  blue  marl 
with  small  black  phosphatic  concretions.  Belemnites  are  scattered 
promiscuously  throughout  Several  years  ago  a  trial  was  made  in 
this  pit  for  the  *  Coprolite  Bed,'  and  it  was  reached  three  feet  below 
the  floor ;  but  only  a  few  nodules  were  found,  and  the  bed  was  too 
thin  to  work.  This  section,  therefore,  is  an  upward  continuation  of  the 
one  at  the  new  Coprolite  Works,  but  the  lower  three  feet  of  Marl  being 
unworked,  there  is  no  complication  from  derived  fossils.  The 
following  species  were  obtained,  but  no  doubt  longer  search  would 
soon  add  to  the  number : — 


PentacrinnSf  2  sp. 
Fteudodiadtmaf  sp. 

Serpula,  sp. 

Kingena  lima,  Defr. 
Terebratulina  graeilii^  Schlot. 
— — sp. 


Flieatula,  sp. 
InoeeramuSf  sp. 

AmfMnitu  (fragment). 
JBehnnite*  atlenuaiua,  Sow. 

— ^ minimum?  List. 

ultimuB,  D'Orb. 

Fisb  yertebra. 


Oatrea  vetieularit,  Lam. 

All  of  these  occur  in  the  Chalk  or  Chalk  Marl,  and  the  same  three 
Belemnites  are  found  in  the  Bed  Chalk  of  Hunstanton,  which  has 
lately  been  shown  probably  to  belong  to  the  Lower  Cbalk.^  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  so-called  Gault  of  West  Dereham  all  really  belongs  to 
the  Chalk  Marl,  and  in  this  part  of  Norfolk  the  Gault  is  only 
represented  by  its  derivative  fossils  in  the  basement  bed  of  the 
Chalk.  This  greatly  simplifies  the  geology,  as,  instead  of  two 
unconformities  close  together,  there  is  only  one,  the  Chalk  Marl 
having  cut  through  the  Gault,  and  having  cut  also  a  considerable 
depth  into  the  underlying  Neocomian. 

There  is  a  long  dip-slope  near  West  Dereham,  which  keeps  the 
Coprolite  Bed  conveniently  near  the  surface  over  more  than  a 
square  mile.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  dip  renders  it  very  difficult 
to  estimate  the  thickness  of  the  Chalk  Marl,  which  may  be  only 
20  feet  or  over  50  feet.  Unfortunately,  the  bed  can  only  be  traced 
for  a  short  distance.  East  of  the  Fenland  it  first  rises  above  the 
marsh-level  at  Wretton,  and  extends  about  three  miles  to  the 
north-west,  to  Crimplesham,  with  an  outlier  capping  the  hill 
at  Muzzle. 

At  Crimplesham  it  is  lost  beneath  the  Boulder-clay  for  about 
three  miles,  but  reappears  south  of  Shouldham  as  a  bluish  marly 
Clay  full  of  Belemnites  attentuitus,  B.  minimus  7  and  Flicatulti,     In 

^  See  Wbitaker,  Presideiitial  Addi«68  to  tbe  Norwich  Geol.  Soo.  1882,  Proc.  Nor. 
QeoL  Soo.  vol.  i.  pp.  207-286. 
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lithological  oharaoter  and  foflsila  it  is  exactly  like  the  Marl  of  West 
Dereham,  bat  the  Coprolite  Bed,  though  searched  for,  could  not  be 
found.  Only  one  section,  in  a  deep  ditch,  could  he  examined  ;  but 
the  width  of  the  oatcrop  shows  that  the  Marl  cannot  be  mach  less 
iban  20  feet  in  thickness,  though  apparently  thinner  than  at  West 
Dereham. 

rV.— Ths  Lowkb  Lias  of  Lbiosstbbshibs. 

By  H.  £.  QuiLTsa. 

THE  Lower  Lias  in  Leicestershire  commences  with  clays  and 
limestones  (Strensham  Series),  succeeded  by  clays  and  shales. 
In  its  palsdontological  characters,  as  well  as  in  its  petrological 
features,  it  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  Lias  of  contiguous  districts. 

The  following  life-zones  are  apparently  represented,  viz.  zones 
of  Ammonites  planorhis,  angtUatus,  JBucklandif  semicostatus,  oxynotfu, 
armatus,  Jamesoni  and  eaprieomus. 

The  junction  of  the  Rhsetic  beds  and  the  Lower  Lias  may  be  seen 
at  Wigston,  near  Leicester ;  this  section  has  been  fully  described.' 
In  the  clay-pits  at  this  place  may  be  seen,  resting  upon  Rhsetio 
shales,  about  9  feet  of  limestones  and  shales,  containing  a  Liassio 
fauna. 

A  boring  for  Coal  in  1883  at  Crown  Hill,  near  Leicester,  after 
passing  through  Lower  Lias  limestones  and  shales,  penetrated  26  ft. 
of  Rhsetic  shales  before  reaching  the  Eeuper. 

Nowhere  in  the  county,  so  far  as  I  am  at  present  aware,  is  the 
true  relationship  between  the  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  clays  shown. 
The  palaBontological  evidence  of  other  exposures,  however,  favours  the 
view  adopted  by  the  Geological  Survey,*  that  the  uppermost  beds  of 
the  Lower  Lias  are  those  of  the  zone  of  Am.  capricomus.^ 

Zone  of  A.  planorhis. 
The  limestones  and  clays  of  this  zone  (the  Fish,  Insect,  and 
Reptilian  beds)  are  well  exposed  at  Barrow-on-Soar,  where  they  are 
shown  to  a  thickness  of  25  feet.  The  9  feet  of  limestone  and  shales 
resting  upon  Rhcetics  at  Wigston  are  the  lowest  portion  of  this 
Bone. 

(?)  Zone  of  A.  angtdaius. 

A  bed  of  pyritous  shale,  nearly  18  feet  thick,  containing  ^g. 
eatenatumy  overlying  the  beds  of  the  Planorbis  zone  at  Banx)w-on- 
Soar,  has  been  referred  to  as  the  representative  of  the  zone  of 
A  angulaius.  The  railway  cutting  on  the  Uppingham  Road,  near 
Leicester,  exposed  about  12  feet  of  blue  pyritous  shale,  aUo  con- 
taining u^.  catenatum. 

Three  or  four  feet  of  blue  clays  exposed  in  brickyards  at  Bottes- 
ford  are  supposed  to  belong  to  this  zone.  With  this  exception, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  exposure  of  the  beds  of  this  zone. 
The  position  of  the  thick  pyritous  clays  will  be  referred  to  in 
general  conclnsions. 

*  Gbol.  Mao.  Sept.  1884,  p.  416. 

*  Mem.  Geol.  Survey.  Geol.  of  Rutland,  etc.  J.  W,  Judd. 

'  Hug  Ammonite  was  formerly  considered  to  mark  the  MiddU  Lias  (but  see  p.  86}. 
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Zone  of  A,  BucJdandi. 

The  beds  of  limestone  and  clay  belonging  to  tbis  zone  are  well 
exposed  in  tbe  district  The  chief  sections  being  at  Grown  HilL 
near  Leicester,  where  nearly  50  feet  of  limestone  and  clay  are  ex< 
posed,  and  at  Kilby  Bridge,  where  aboat  36  feet  of  the  same  were 
shown.  Exposures  of  a  higher  series  of  beds  in  this  zone  are  given 
in  a  brickyard  by  the  canal  side,  near  Great  Glenn  Railway  Station, 
showing  14  feet  of  dark-blue  pyritous  shales,  with  limestone  nodules, 
full  of  fossils.  At  the  time  of  writing,  brickyards  at  Fleckney  show 
from  three  to  four  feet  of  these  clays. 

During  the  excavations  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway  from 
Leicester  to  Tilton,  about  12  feet  of  blue  pyritous  clays  were  cut 
through  at  the  entrance  of  Ingarsby  Tunnel. 

Zone  of  A.  iemicostatus. 

This  zone  is  not  now  so  well  exposed  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir  as 
during  the  Q^ol.  Survey  in  1874.  When  fully  exposed,  it  was  seen 
to  be  a  thick  hard  band  of  ferruginous  limestone.  It  is  foBsiliferou8> 
but  the  present  scarcity  of  exposures  prevents  any  investigation. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.B.S.,  in  his  Memoir  gives  a  list  of  fossils. 

Zone  of  A.  oxynotua. 

The  shales  of  this  zone  could  formerly  be  examined  remarkably 
well  at  a  tunnel  between  Grimston  and  Old  Dalby,  on  the  Notts  and 
Melton  Branch  Railway.  The  section  is  now  unfortunately  covered 
up,  but  the  heaps  of  debris  on  the  top  of  the  tunnel  show  thinly 
laminated  blue  shales,  with  ferruginous  and  limestone  nodules,  and 
shelly  bands  of  limestone.  The  shales  when  weathered  are,  in 
places,  richly  fossiliferous,  and  judging  from  their  present  position 
on  the  shale  heaps,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  regular  disposition  of 
the  fossils  in  bands  or  levels  in  the  section,  species  of  fossils  being 
confined  to  one  place  or  heap  in  the  debns. 

These  shales  with  characteristic  fossils  are  also  exposed  in  a 
brickyard  between  Houghton  and  Billesdon.  The  section  there 
shows  about  six  feet  of  blue  laminated  shales,  with  pyritous  bands, 
and  scattered  ironstone  nodules,  which  are  more  numerous  towards 
the  top  of  the  section. 

Zone  of  A,  armatus. 

The  beds  of  this  zone  are  well  exposed  at  Loseby  brickyard  and  in 
the  railway  cuttings  at  Loseby  Station. 

The  sections  at  both  localities  show  about  26  feet  of  blue  laminated 
shales,  with  numerous  ironstone  nodules,  and  a  sandy  indurated 
rock-bed  about  one  foot  thick  near  the  base. 

A  similar  section  showing  about  20  feet  of  shales  with  limestone 
and  ironstone  nodules,  which  appear  to  be  in  beds  of  this  zone,  is 
exposed  at  Loseby  brickyard. 

Zone  of  A,  Jamesoni. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  good  exposures  of  the  beds  of 
dark  blue  clays  with  septaria  of  this  zone.  They  appear  to  be 
exposed  in  the  brickyard  at  Woolstborpe.    During  drainage  opera- 
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tkma  near  Woolstborpe  {Anf^st,  1884),  abont  tbree  feet  of  theae 
oUys  were  sbowD.  Prof.  Judd  mentions  expoaaree  in  the  banks  of 
Ibe  Eiver  Eye. 

Zone  of  A.  eaprieomut. 

The  beds  of  tbie  zone  were  well  exposed  in  a.  field  dnfc  for  ballast 

during  the  reoent  alterations  in  tbe  railway  oear  Market  Harborougb. 

Kz  feet  of  blue  shales  witb  abundance  of  bard  limestone  nodules 

containing  fossils  were  sbown.      Above  these   were  seven  feet  of 

thickly  laminated  blue  pyritoua  sbales,  containing  ironstone  nodules, 

■nd  qnite  unfosniliferouB.     A  amall  section  of  these  latter  beds  is  to 

be  seen  in  a  briokjard  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Sf  evilla  Hott. 

TABLE   OP   FOSSILS. 

Showthq  theib  Bahoe  thkocob  tu  Zonis. 
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i 

j»/t«H>rp«i'«,Quimat 

Jamtmii,  Sow 

Tagleri,  Sow 

raldMi,  D'Orb 

BmUyi,  Sow 

j(nfl(i.ii.,  KenotB 

breviipinim.  Sow.    

jtrirlitti  Buckltiuli,  Sow 

obaului,  Blake 

Cmybcari,  Sow 

,fmU-iai«,.  T.  b  B 

opAwiA.,  D'Oib 
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anrfM,  Mill 

.fcjan.,  SimiM 

claMlHi,  bUinr 

DffiraliHfy,,  »p 

CryplaoiB  te«KhriM,  Tate 

pr^tori..  DaJ 

yr.»«p.,  K.  &D 

JVorfM  Th>ii$  (f),  Mttiut.  
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i 
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«.*««■,  Simpi 

Cardinia  LittcH,  Sow 

— — —  giganlia,  Qiien 

eopiibt,  Kjck 

hsbrida,  *)W 

avalU,  Stutcb 

ftMsmrrfiHrn  P/tillipianun:  Dunk 

r»i«rrf.HW  «,rdioid«.  PhiU 

w«(r.™..  Agaa. 

<,»,i,j».,  Sow 

dtcrala,  Hartm. 

Gt,>-amya  hybtida,  Mumt 

fliaromya  tt'iatula    

^ni«,ida.VAm 

Jro.„ya  ^lu>t«,  PhU 

Sfiiifrnna   WafcoHi,  Sow 

ptr/orala,V\ette  

Iclrahrdra.  Sow 

FBriaW/i..  Schlotb 

(Crartacenn  remaiM) 

BnpkAi  eapilala,  Phill 

f«peci»  of)    _ 

i 

■ pvntliftrm.  (Xenxi 

rnbuMiia,  Wrt.  

Mmtliralfic.  Guttlardi.-BUh 

mueroiiata.  Dune 
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Mr.  E.  Wilson,  F.G.S.,  who  has  rendered  me  great  assistance  in  the 
above  list,  also  informs  me  that  he  detected  Foraminifera  in  several 
of  the  Lower  Lias  clays  of  the  district ;  in  particular  from  the  ^. 
oxynotm  shales  at  the  Tunnel  near  to  Old  Dalby  Station,  from 
whence  he  has  obtained  no  less  than  thirty  forms,  the  following 
genera  being  represented : — 


Nonumiua. 

Flanularia. 

Nodotaria, 

Frondicularia, 

Textularia. 

Marginulina, 

Inpolutina, 

Dentalina, 

Oomutpira. 

Lingulina, 

Cristellaria. 

Miliola. 

FulvinuUna, 

Orbulina. 

General  Conclusions. 

Considering  the  few  and  comparatively  unimportant  exposures  of 
these  rocks  in  Leicestershire,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  complete  series  of  fossils,  a  classification  of  the  beds  into 
life-zones  would  seem  hardly  feasible.  Sufficient  has  been  done, 
however,  to  make  the  case  good.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture at  present  to  make  any  deductions  with  regard  to  the  passage 
of  important  species  from  one  zone  to  another. 

The  apparent  non-development  of  the  zone  of  A.  angtdatus,  and 
the  intercalation  of  the  zone  of  A.  semicostatus^  with  the  zones  of  A. 
Bucklandi  and  A.  oxynotuSf  may  perhaps  be  made  the  subject  of 
remark.  That  the  beds  of  the  zone  of  A.  angulatus  are  present  is 
highly  probable. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Paul,  F.G.S.,  informs  me  that  186  feet  of  Lower  Lias 
limestones  and  clay  were  passed  through  in  the  boring  at  Crown 
Hill,  near  Leicester.  Deducting  from  this,  say  40  feet,  for  the 
maximum  thickness  of  the  beds  belonging  to  the  zone  of  A,  planorhis, 
and  60  feet  for  the  thickness  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  zone 
of  A.  Bucklandi f  which  are,  as  already  mentioned,  exposed  here, 
about  86  feet  of  the  beds  passed  through  in  the  boring  remain  to  be 
accounted  for. 

As  bearing  on  this  point,  I  would  here  note  the  similarity  of  the 
sections  at  Kilby  Bridge  and  Crown  Hill,  and  the  occurrence  of  JEg. 
angulatuB  in  the  lower  beds  of  these  exposures,  showing  that  these 
beds  are  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  zones  of  A.  angvlatus  and 
A.  BucTdandi. 

The  86  feet,  or  thereabouts,  remaining  to  be  accounted  for,  may 
reasonably  be  assigned  to  the  zone  of  A,  angulatus.  The  thick  bed 
of  clay  exposed  at  Barrow-on-Soar,  and  in  the  railway  cutting  on 
the  Uppingham  Road,  near  Leicester,  has  also  been  thought  to  repre- 
sent the  zone  of  A,  angulatua ;  but  if  my  supposition  be  correct,  this 
is  not  so. 

The  fauna  of  this  bed  is  so  scanty,  containing  only  ^g,  eatenatum, 
Lima  gigantea,  and  Gryphea  arcuata  (the  two  latter  being  dwarf 
forms),  that  we  can  learn  nothing  from  it ;  but  the  occurrence  of  j^> 
eatenatum  in  this  bed  only  is  peculiar  and  interesting.  .^,  catenatum 
appears  to  be  an  evolutionary  form  between  uEg.  planorbii  or  JE^, 
Johnstoni  and  .JSg,  angulatum, 
^    From  thifl^  I  assume  this  thick  bed  of  clay  to  be  a  bed  containing 
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insitioQ  fanna  betwMn  the  zones  of  A.  pbtnorbtt  and  A.  cmgtilatiu, 
■o  well  developed  perbapa  in  other  dietrioti. 
nder  these  oironmBtanoee,  Bhould  the  zone  of  A.  antrutalM  he 
itoally  exposed,  and  witli  more  ezpoBures,  an  asaemblage  of 
ila  be  found  in  the  olaya  oontaining  .^Ig,  catena  (urn,  then  thoae 
8  ahonld  be  plaoed  in  the  position  of  a  subzoDe — Ibe  sabzone  of 
uitenatum.  For  the  present,  however,  it  might  be  termed  the 
^natiis  bed,"  and  separated  on  those  groands  from  the  zones  of 
ilanorbie  below  and  A.  anguialut  above. 

"he  ocourroDce  of  the  interesting  zone  of  A.  temieoiMut  ia  an 
nple  of  the  fluotaatinns  of  the  zones  of  the  Lias  formation  in 
nets  or  areas,  and  how  species  perhaps  only  of  seoondary  import- 
)  in  one  zone,  nnder  certain  oondittoas  of  environment  may  be 
Mpital  importance  in  another. 

have  to  acknowledge  the  aasistanoe  of  Prof,  Blake,  of  Notting- 
1,  who  has  kindly  determined  many  of  the  fossils  for  mo,  and  also 
of  Hr.  K  F.  Bates,  of  Leicester. 


-Note  om   thi  Fobh  or  tbk  Dhibodid  Subfaob  or  Book 

TtHDEBSKATH  A   TaLDS. 

Bf  Cbables  Dati«on,  H.A.  ; 
Usthemstical  Muter  at  King  Edward'*  School,  Bimingham. 
r  the  case  of  a  vertical  cliff.  Mr.  Fisber  has  shown  that  the 

uneroded  surface  of  rook  underneath  a  tains  is  in  the  form  of 
mi-parabola.'  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  show  that  the  form 
irabolio,  even  if  the  cliff  be  not  initially  vertical,  assuming,  with 

Fisher,  (1)  that  the  cliff-face  is  weathered  uniformly  at  all 
its,  and  (2)  that  the  disintegrated  material  is  npread  evenly  over 
surface  of  the  tttliis,  so  as  to  maintain  it  always  at  the  same 
s.  The  proposition  msy  be  proved  analytically,  as  in  Mr. 
tor's  paper,  or  geometrically  as  follows. 


Ber.  0-  Fisher,  "  On  the  Dinategratioi 
III.  pp.  364-3ae. 
DicASB  m, — VOL.  m. — no,  n. 


of  a  Chalk  CM,"  Gbol.  Mao.  (1866), 
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Let  ABf  the  original  face  of  the  oliff,  be  inolined  at  an  angle 
a  to  the  horizon.  In  any  given  interval  of  time,  suppose  the  layer 
A  Bfi  fli  to  be  worn  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  the  material 
spread  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  as  ai  61  Ci,  the  surface  61  Ci  being  plane 
and  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  p.     Let^B«A,  Aoi^Z), 

Now,  the  parallelogram  ABf^ai  is  eqnal  to  a  rectangle  whose 
base  is  Aa^  and  height  h  sin  a, 

/•  area  A  Bfi  ax^rnhxi.  sin  a, 
and  triangle  a^  61  Ci«^  Oi  Tj,  a^  hi .  sin  a, 

sin  {a—p)  . 

sm  p, 
,     ,    sin  (a— /8)  sin  a . 

,       ,     2  h  sin  8 

sm  (a— /8) 

During  a  second  interval,  equal  to  the  first,  let  another  layer  of 
the  same  thickness  be  worn  from  the  face  of  the  cliff  &1/1,  and  be 
deposited  over  the  d^hris  at  the  base,  and  inclined  at  the  same  angle 
fi  to  the  horizon,  so  as  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  talus  to  6t  e,.  Let 
a,(|»yi,  and  Aai^Xf^2xi. 

Now,  area/i6i6,/,=  (A— yi)  aji.sin  a, 
and  area  Ci  c^ &, hi=^a^  6,  c^ — cli  hi  Ci — Oi  hi  h^ a,* 

,      «  sin  (a— 8)  sin  a     ,      _   sin  (a — 0)  sin  a 

-^  y'  •  Bin  ^  -*  J"  • ri6 "'*'  ""' 

sm  /8  sin  0 

,      .  _         sin  i3  _  .         sin  ;8 

sm  {a—p)  sm  {a—p) 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  see  that  after  n  layers  have  been 
worn  away,  we  have 

sm  (a— /8) 

Now,  let  each  interval  of  time  be  supposed  very  small ;  then  the 
layer  disintegrated  during  each  interval  is  very  thin,  and  the  form 
of  the  rock  under  the  talus  is  a  curve  which  has  the  property 

PN^^2h.^-^^^.AN, 

sin  (a— /J) 

and  is  therefore  part  of  a  parabola  whose  axis  is  horizontal.  The 
initial  face  of  the  cliff  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  A,  and  the  final 
surface  of  the  talus,  when  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  Q,  is 
a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 
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By  Alfkzd  Bell. 

fiOSE  intereBted  in  the  geology  of  the  Upper  Tertiaries  must 
have  notioed  the  divergence  in  the  views  entertained  by  different 
vritfit  as  to  the  siiooession  of  the  various  strata  of  which  they  are 
ONDpoced.  Suudry  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this,  such  as  the 
dkpontioii  in  some  quarters  to  regard  the  "  lapse  of  time  occupied  in 
t)ie  iooamulation  of  even  our  later  Tertiary  deposits "  "  as  rcpre- 
Nnting  bat  a  very  brief  chapter  in  geological  history/'^  or  the 
namng  of  the  several  groups  of  strata  in  bulk,  or  putting  aside  as 
of  little  value  the  organic  evidence  they  contain,  which,  even  where 
tiiis  is  appealed  to,  is  too  narrowly  treated,  as  where  one  author — 
I  specialist  in  his  own  branch  —  asks,  '*  Could  the  more  modern 
Tertiaries  be  classed  by  their  Invertebrata  ?  " 

Not  alone  perhaps  ;  but  if  all  kinds  of  life  are  studied  in  corre- 
ipondenoe  with  their  surroundings,  a  natural  sequence  can  be  trace<l 
tbroughont  their  entire  history. 

As^nomical  speculations  as  to  the  time  when  the  Glacial  epoch 
eommenced  or  terminated,  and  the  attempts  thereby  to  determine 
tbe  existence  of  Man  npon  the  Earth,  may  be  set  aside  as  of  little 
nine  at  present ;  as  Mr.  Prestwich  happily  puts  it,  *'  the  difficulties 
•riling  from  astronomical  theories  are  that  they  differ  so  much  among 
themselves."* 

A  fair  inference  as  to  the  time  required  may  be  drawn  from  the 
foirili.  My  lists  f^ve  of  the  Eocene  about  2500,  and  of  the  later 
Tertiaries  above  3000  species,  hardly  any  being  in  common. 

In  the  following  notes  I  have  assumed  that  tbe  constituents  of  the 
different  deposits  and  their  fossils  are  pretty  well  known  to  geologists, 
And  I  have  therefore  not  attempted  to  locate  every  known  bed,  but  to 
indicate  the  lines  on  which  their  classification  is  possible.  A  com- 
pviBon  betwixt  that  which  I  have  here  attempted  and  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  J.  Gleikie  will,  I  may  say  at  once,  indicate  how  widely 
^Tergent  our  respective  views  are.  I  take  his  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison as  beinje;  the  most  extensive  one  brought  forward  hitherto. 

I  am  probably  biassed,  but  I  cannot  see  any  evidence  in  favour 
^er  of  the  numerous  mutations  of  the  surface,  or  alternate  pro- 
<MoQ  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Mammalia  suggested  in  the 
"Great  Ice  Age,"  or  that  Britain  was  ever  oihermse  than  Continental 
^m  tbe  close  of  the  Middle  Red  Orag  age  to  that  of  the  minor 
glaciation,  about  which  time  I  consider  it  ceased  to  be  so. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  fauna  and  flora 
march  with  the  climate,  i.e.  cold  with  cold  or  the  contrary,  and  that 
if  bjany  possibility  the  temperature  of  any  period  can  be  ascertained, 
^  oorresponding  organic  life  existed,  circumstances  being  favourable 
*lwreto. 

Of  the  preglaoial  deposits  the  admirable  memoirs  by  Messrs. 
Clement  Keid  ^^^  ^*  ^^  Newton  leave  little  to  be  said.  I  may, 
^ever,  remark  that  the  evidence  of  the  Forest  Bed  being  overlapped 

^  Br.  H.  Woodward,  On  Rhytma  gigat, 
*  Qaart.  Joum.  Geol.  iSoc.  vol.  zxvii.  p.  233. 
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by  the  Bure  Valley  Beds  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired. 
I  am  more  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  EL  B.  Woodwturd  in  placing 
these  marine  beds  on  the  same  level  as  the  Weyboume  Sands,  and  as 
constituting  the  very  upper  part  of  the  newer  Pliocenes,  since  I  find 
that,  with  Uie  exception  of  Telliria  balthica,^  all  the  moUusoa  of  these 
beds  are  found  in  the  Butley  Crags. 

The  Quaternary,  if  not  a  very  sound  division  of  the  Tertiary, 
is  at  least  a  very  convenient  one,  and  it  is  with  the  *'  Forest  Bed  " 
rather  than  the  preceding  Passage  beds  that  it  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward  takes  the  view  that  the  lapse  of  time  between 
the  Newer  Crag  and  the  Forest  Bed  may  be  inconsiderable;  but 
there  is  not  only  the  disappearance  of  the  Mastodon  to  l)e  accounted 
for,  but  the  variation  in  the  Mammalia  as  a  whole ;  since,  leaving 
out  nine  species  in  the  Norwich  Crags  still  existing,  only  four  pass 
up  to  the  Forest-bed,  where  at  least  40  others  occur  for  the  first 
time.  (Is  there  any  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Mastodon  in  the  later  Thames  gravel  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Whitaker  ? 
Mem.  Geol.  Survey.) 

The  fluviatile  mollusca,  except  for  Lithoglyphus,*  does  not  ofifer 
much  for  comment.  The  splitting  up  of  the  very  minute  Hydrobia 
by  Sandberger  into  so  many  new  species  and  a  new  genus  will  not 
commend  itself  to  Conchologists  generally. 

Will  Mr.  Reid  allow  me  to  set  one  of  his  quotations  right  ?  I  am 
represented  as  saying  (Mem.  Country  around  Cromer,  p.  74)  that 
Mr.  Prestwich's  Unio  margaritifera  in  reality  is  Unto  littoraUs.  If 
he  will  turn  to  the  Grol.  Mao.  Vol.  IX.  1872,  p.  214,  he  will  find 
I  said  nothing  of  the  kindj  but  that  it  was  an  Anodon,  as  he  himself 
assigns  it.  The  specimen  referred  to  is  in  the  Norwich  Museum. 
Again,  on  what  grounds  does  he  transfer  the  Limax  agrestis  of  my 
Forest  Bed  list  to  L,  modioliformisf  The  Forest  Bed  Mollusca  I 
collected  myself.    Silpha  diapar  may  be  also  added  to  the  Goleoptera. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Newton  has  rehabilitated  in  the  Forest  Bed 
Eyana  spekea  after  having  once  rejected  it,  I  hope  he  will  be  able 
also  to  replace  the  other  species  he  has  excised  from  the  Forest  Bed 
list  compiled  by  my  brother  and  myself. 

Between  the  temperate  Forest  Bed  flora  and  the  intensely  Arctic 
one  above  it  the  measure  of  time  must  be  a  long  one  to  allow  for 
physical  changes,  as  the  Forest  Bed  must  have  been  submerged  at 
least  six  or  eight  fathoms,  that  being  the  average  depth  at  which  the 
Yoldias  found  in  situ  in  the  intervening  beds  inhabit  our  modern 
seas,  the  Toldia  or  Leda  myalis  beds  being  here  15  feet  thick. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  Myalis  bed  being  synchronous 
with  the  Bure  Valley  Beds  is  the  fact  that  several  of  the  species,  Leda 

^  The  presence  of  this  shell  seems  to  indicate  that  great  hydrographical  changes 
had  taken  place,  prohably  the  influx  of  a  heavy  current  setting  in  from  the  noith, 
bringing  the  Tellen  in  profusion.  It  sufficiently  distinguishes  the  beds  in  which  it 
occurs  from  the  immediately  preceding  Upper  Crag  or  the  Chillesford  Series. 

*  This  is  the  recent  species  flgurea  in  Forbes  and  Hanley's  British  Mollusca  as 
Jfmtica  Kingiy  obtained  in  the  rubbish  of  a  fishing  boat  at  Ciillenx>ats. 
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luded,  are  found  in  their  living  position.  It  may  be  also  worth 
mg  that  the  Leda  myalia  does  not  oocur  in  the  inland  Bure  Valley 
is  or  the  Wey  bourne  Crags,  where  L.  ohhngoidea  (L.  Hmaivla)  is  the 
resentative  species,  and  of  the  18  Bure  Valley  marine  species, 
ht  do  not  occur  in  the  Myalis  Bed ;  and  of  the  15  species  in  the 
:er,  nine  are  not  found  in  the  Bure  Valley. 

may  call  Mr.  Keid*s  attention  to  a  very  valuable  paper  by  Dr. 
iborst,  on  this  Arctic  plant-bed,  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Journal 
Botany,  London,  which  Mr.  Reid  seems  to  have  overlooked  (op,  cit 
13).  in  whicb  the  Doctor  records  the  species  he  obtained,  including 
urge  number  of  Willows  and  Mosses  now  living  only  within  the 
iic  circle. 

t  is  generally  assumed  that  a  great  elevation  of  the  land  was 
ing  place  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  major  glaciation, 
ninating  in  a  rise  to  at  least  the  100- fathom  line,  raising  the 
>le  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  except  a  narrow  valley  towards  the 
way  ooast — the  ice-sheet  then  generated  not  extending  to  the 
th  of  Britain.  Of  the  land  or  sea  life  of  this  period  there  is  no 
»fd  in  Britain,  but  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  Mammoth  and 
loceroB  tichorhinu8,  the  Wolverine  and  the  Musk  Sheep  roamed  the 
en  solitudes  in  scanty  numbers.  That  which  would  be  most  con- 
int  with  the  climate  is  found  in  the  masses  transported  bodily  from 
e  unknown  deep-sea  locality,  imbedded  in  the  higher  Yorkshire 
^8  at  Bridlington  and  elsewhere  (vide  infra) y  the  few  fragments 
tioned  by  Mr.  Heid  from  the  Cromer  Drift  being  doubtfully 
iu. 

nbsidence  of  the  land  is  indicated  by  the  erosion  prior  to  the* 
Msition  of  the  wide-spread  sheets  of  Middle  Glacial  sand  and 
'el  extending  from  Shropshire  to  Belgium  (if,  as  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood 
^Bted,  the  Sables  de  Campine  are  of  this  age).    These  sands  are 
ily,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  altogether,  unfossiliferous.     The 

fragmentary  condition  of  the  large  number  of  species  (94) 
rded  by  Mr.  Wood  from  these  sands,  and  the  fact  that  except 
)r  seven  all  are  present  in  the  Butley  Crag,  induce  me  to  think, 
rary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Messrs.  Wood  and  Harmer,  that,  like 
corresponding  sands  of  Slains  and  Cruden,  containing  frag- 
taiy  Bed  Crag  shells,  they  are  purely  derivative.^  It  is  also 
mlt  to  see  where  such  a  fauna  could  Lave  existed  in  continuity 
ighout  the  preceding  stages,  if  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea  had 

elevated  to  the  extent  supposed.  These  sands  and  gravels  are 
rently  due  to  the  floods  let  loose  by  the  melting  ice,  excessive 
all,  and  the  sorting  action  of  the  sea  as  a  greater  area  was 
^ht  under  its  influence  while  the  land  slowly  subsided.  The 
inse  influx  of  freshwater  would  be  imfavourable  to  the  develop- 
of  marine  life  which  in  the  Anglo-Belgian  Gulf  had  ceased  to 

the  incoming  northern  fauna  being  unmodified  by  southern 
ions  till  the  future  minor  glaciation  had  passed  away,  and  the 
anication  re-opened  between  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea. 

eu  ot   Ked  Crag  Shells,  Pecfen  opercularist  have  also  been  found  in  the 
r  extension  of  the  Middle  Glacial. 
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On  the  western  side  of  Britain  a  different  set  of  conditions 
obtains  in  the  beds  beneath  the  Till  in  Eilmanrs,  Tangy-Glen,  and 
elsewhere.  Of  the  22  species  recorded,  17  are  still  British ;  bot  the 
remaining  five  are  extra-British,  new  to  the  fauna,  and  of  true 
northern  types  corresponding  to  those  on  the  east  coast  of  Brid- 
lington and  Fife,  as  will  be  discussed  presently. 

The  climax  of  the  Glacial  epoch  occurs  with  the  Great  Chalky 
Boulder^clay,  the  true  Scottish  Till,  the  drift  and  unfossiliferons 
Till  of  the  Midlands  and  north-west  from  Lancashire  to  Shropshire. 
From  the  presence  of  occasional  horns,  bones,  and  teeth  in  the 
Scottish  clays,  the  remission  at  times  of  the  intense  cold  may  be 
inferred,  as  in  the  Greenland  summer.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Crofthead  Peat,  except  from  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mahoney,  and  his 
and  Mr.  Geikie's  papers  in  the  Gbol.  Mag.  Vol.  II.  1869 ;  but,  con- 
sidering all  the  evidence,  I  am  less  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an 
intercalated  deposit  in  the  Lower  Till  than  as  occupying  a  depression 
at  its  immediate  close,  the  overlying  drifts  corresponding  more  to 
the  higher  English  Purple  Clays  than  to  true  Till.  The  fauna  and 
flora,  including  Bos  primigenius,  are  certainly  not  Arctic,  as  they 
should  be  if  Qreenlandic  conditions  prevailed. 

The  Purple  Clays  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  mark  the 
close  of  the  first  Glacial  epoch  in  Britain.  The  researches  of 
Mr.  Lamplugh  have  definitely  settled  the  question  as  to  the  fauna 
of  the  intercalated  masses  of  sand  and  clay  in  the  basement 
beds  not  being  in  position.  Of  the  120  molluscs  on  record  from 
Bridlington,^  I  find  on  analysis  that  39  are  confined  to  these  sands, 
and  of  the  others,  22  are  now  extra-British,  all  of  the  species  being 
still  existing.  The  age  when  these  molluscs  lived  would  probably 
be  about  the  time  when  the  Arctic  plant-bed  was  forming  on  the  now 
Norfolk  coast,  the  Nucula  Cobboldics  and  TeUina  ohliqua  linking  it  to 
the  Newer  Pliocene  fauna,  their  habitat  in  the  deep  North  Sea  not 
far  removed  from  shore— a  few  miles  perhaps — similar  to  the  Dogger 
and  Antrim  turbot  banks,  where  northern  forms  still  exist.  Mr. 
Dawson  records  a  similar  deposit  about  eight  miles  off  Cruden,  from 
whence  his  dredge  always  brought  up  dead  shells  of  northern  types; 
of  the  seventeen  species  recorded,  nearly  all  are  found  at  Bridlington, 
and  like  deposits  are  not  uncommon  elsewhere.  The  Bridlington 
fauna  is  essentially  a  deep-sea  one,  and  in  no  case  could  have 
originated  or  formed  in  any  of  the  deposits  of  the  Glacial  epoch  in 
Britain. 

With  the  gradual  cessation  of  Arctic  conditions,  depression  began 
again,  lasting  imtil  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  washed  the  shores  of 
a  coast-line  extending  in  an  irregular  tract  from  the  Severn  to  the 
Tees,  accompanied  by  excessive  thermal  chaiiges  and  the  inbringing 
of  a  new  series  of  life  forms.  Eliminating  all  the  Bridlington 
species  as  of  doubtful  British  origin,  and  all  land  and  freshwater 
mollusca  on  either  side  from  the  list  of  species  before  and  ajler  the 
major   glaciation   treated   of  above,    there   remain  of  the   Newer 

^  Dr.  Jeffreys  in  working  up  the  list  of  species  in  Mr.  Lamplugh's  paper  omitted 
any  reference  to  Mr.  8.  V.  Wood's,  and  many  other  notices  on  the  fauna. 
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Pliooene  (Butley  horizon')  130  species  which  do  not  pass  the 
harrier,  replaced  hy  160  others ;  forty  to  fifty  again  of  these  dying 
out  on  or  before  the  succeeding  minor  glaciation.  Mr.  Crosskey  points 
oat  "  that  the  fossiliferous  sands,  etc.,  belong  to  several  ages»  the 
contents  indicating  several  groups,  having  their  own  place  in  the 
gradual  transition  from  a  severely  arctic  to  a  more  moderate  tem- 
perature." This  transition  I  am  trying  to  illustrate.  The  oldest 
of  the  Interglacial  marine  deposits  occur  in  the  flanks  of  the  Boulder- 
day  in  Fife  and  Aberdeen,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  yield  22  extra- 
British  species,  of  high  Arctic  types.  After  these  may  be  grouped 
inch  beds  as  those  of  Bute  and  Arran,  containing  Saxicava  Norvegica, 
and  other  boreal  forms,  without  or  with  but  a  small  proportion  of 
more  Southern  forms,  as  at  Paisley  and  Dalmeny  later  on. 

Unless  the  raised  beach  at  Portland  Bill  is  of  this  age,  there  is  no 
Marine  deposit  in  South  Britain  that  can  be,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
correlated  with  this  older  group  of  Interglacial  deposits ;  and  the 
Lower  Boolder-clays  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  containing  Cytherea 
Chione  are  approximated  by  this  shell  to  a  slightly  more  recent 
period  antecedent  to  the  Middle  Lancashire  Sands. 

The  land  fauna  of  this  immediate  Post-glacial  age  in  Biitain  is 
Tery  limited,  the  Mammoth,  Woolly  Hhinoceros,  Bos  primigenius, 
lod  the  Beindeer,  a  new  arrival,  alone  indicating  the  larger  life  in 
the  north ;  but  with  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  in  lower  lands, 
immigration  began.  Traces  of  such  are  found  in  the  breccia  of  Kent's 
Hole,  and  the  corresponding  earth  of  the  Brixham  Windmill  Caves, 
in  the  abundant  relics  of  Cave  Bear  and  the  very  rare  Lion  and  Fox 
(White  Fox)  (1  jaw  of  e€U)h)  and,  as  shown  by  his  implements,  Man. 
The  presence  of  these  four  Carnivora  is  itidicative  of  the  herbivora, 
none  of  which  has  as  yet  been  found,  and  Mr.  Pengelly  would  pro- 
bably be  quite  right  in  his  argument  that  Man  amved  in  Britain 
before  the  Cave  Hyseua,  if  he  had  added  "  after  the  Glacial  epoch." 
From  all  the  facts  of  our  present  knowledge  there  seems  no  escape 
from  making  the  earliest  Frimaval  Man  (revealed  by  his  works  in  a 
Devonshire  Cave,  for  the  first  time  on  record),  an  Old  Devonian  and 
a  real  homo,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Eocene  Ape  Man  of 
Thenay,  or  his  Miocene  brethren  of  the  Cantal  and  the  Tagus.' 

'  I  haye  used  this  horizon  as  a  standard  of  comparison  throughout,  hecause  of  its 
accepted  freedom  from  extraneous  forms ;  and  its  riciiness  in  life  oiiers  sufficient  ground 
for  such  reference. 

'  The  evidence  of  Preglacial  Man  in  England  is  confined  to  the  Bed  Crag,  and 
eonsists,  1st,  of  a  shell  with  a  supposed  human  face  carved  thereon  ^H.  Stopes; ;  2nd, 
pof orations  in  sharks'  teeth  (h.  Charlesworth) ;  3rd,  a  human  jaw  deeply  stained 
with  iron  from  Foihall  (Br.  CoUver,  Anthrop.  Heview,  1867,  p.  221) ;  4th,  a  spear- 
bead  from  a  Coprolite  heap,  locality  unknown  (R.  J.  Mortimer,  now  in  Brit. 
Nns. ) ;  and  lastly,  a  specimen  of  apparently  cut  bone  in  possession  of  Prof.  Prestwich 
(Natore,  yoI.  irii.  p.  106).  Of  these  the  shell  is  probably  like  many  other  Walton 
ihells  fancifully  decorticated ;  2ud,  the  perforations  are  shown  by  Prof.  Hughes  to 
1)6  due  to  animal  action  ;  drd,  the  jaw  is  repudiated  by  nearly  all  scientific  men  as  of 
Preglacial  age,  although  certainly  old ;  4tn,  Mr.  Mortimer's  implement  has  been 
ftshioned  since  the  fossilization  of  the  bone.  Mr.  Prestwich's  1  have  not  seen. 
The  absence  of  Palaeolithic  Mammals  and  Implements  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland 
13  strong  e\  idence  in  favour  of  an  equal  absence  of  dry  land  there. 
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The  Bubmergence  of  the  north-west  corresponds  with  the  emergence 
or  elevation  of  the  east,  and  in  the  Glaoiid  beds  thos  exposed  the 
Thames  river  channel  was  opened,  the  oldest  portion  fh)m  East 
London  to  Ilford,  Grays  and  Crayford,  opening  soothwards 
(S.  y.  Wood),  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  North  Sea  was 
resuming  its  old  bed  [inhuming  the  Mammalian  fauna,  brought  up 
EK>  frequently  from  its  bottom  by  fishermen],  the  present  channel 
in  its  entire  length  opening  eastwards.  These  earlier  gravels  and 
briokearths  yield  a  fauna  indicating  warmer  conditions  than  now 
Qr  at  any  time  since  the  preceding  glaciation.  Grouped  with 
these  must  be  the  rich  Barnwell  river  gravels,  containing  more 
extra-British  freshwater  and  land  shells  than  all  the  other  Post- 
Tertiary  deposits  put  together,  including  Eelix  fmUcum,  ihe 
only  other  Post-Tertiary  locality  for  which  shell  is  Stutton  on  the 
Stour,  a  deposit  of  similar  age,  from  whence  the  late  Mr.  S.  V. 
Wood,  sen.,  obtained  the  specimen  (the  only  one)  figured  in  Mon. 
Crag.  Moll.  I  notice  here  this  shell  more  particularly,  because 
I  shall  have  to  call  attention  to  certain  erroneous  references 
in  respect  to  this  species.  The  well-known  deposit  at  Claoton 
Cliff  belongs  to  this  series :  and  here  I  must  demur  to  Mr.  Dalton 
collating  the  fauna  at  this  place  with  that  of  Copford,  especially 
without  due  i^vision.  The  Copford  shells  were  named  by  one  of 
the  most  competent  men  of  his  day,  the  late  Mr.  John  Pickering, 
from  Dr.  Gray's  edition  of  Tnrton's  Manual,  and  the  Clacton  list  by 
Mr.  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  in  which  two  species  are  described  as  new, 
one  being  from  the  figure  a  variety  of  Helix  hispida,  and  the  other, 
judging  from  the  description,  a  young  Planorbis  glaber,  Mr.  Sowerby 
used  a  different  nomenclature  from  Mr.  Pickering,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  both  lists  into  one  without  the  elimination  of  the  synonymic 
names  unduly  inflates  the  list  of  species  (Memoirs  of  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Colchester,  1880). 

The  Worcestershire  Avon  gravels  may  be  assigned  to  this  series  also, 
as,  like  the  older  Thames  beds,  the  fauna  of  all  kinds  is  marked  not 
only  by  forms  of  southern  types,  but  by  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  northern  and  arctic  species.  The  Musk  Sheep  would  seem  not 
to  be  in  accordance  with  this  view ;  but  at  present  I  should  con- 
sider its  occurrence  at  Cray  ford,  Erith,  and  Freshford  near  Bath,  to 
correlate  these  beds  with  the  same  age  as  the  later  Thames  gravels 
near  Maidenhead,  when  the  declining  was  gradual.  The  Thames 
Yalley  is  not  a  valley  of  one  aspect  or  geologic  stage,  but  many ; 
the  great  river  and  its  affluents,  and  the  contents  of  the  bordering 
gravels  and  soils  sufficiently  attest  this.  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  ^ 
points  out  that  three  stages  at  least  in  the  manufacture  of  palsBO- 
lithic  flints  are  traceable,  ranging  from  the  crudest  to  delicate  tools 
of  beautiful  fabrication. 

Coincident  with  the  river  earths  above  referred  to,  is  the  ancient 
peat  of  Lexden,  near  Colchester,  where  the  Rev.  0.  Fisher  obtained 
so  many  traces  of  mired  and  mud-bound  Mammals,  and  an  Insect 
£Biima  of  trans-pyrenean  growth. 

^  Natur$t  xzYii.  p.  270. 
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The  fauna  of  the  "Mud  Deposit"  at  Selsey,  unfortunately  so 
seldom  visible^  is  exceedingly  rich,  as  is  well  known,  in  shells  of  this 
age  and  character.  The  gravel  beneath  it  is  rich  in  land  shells,  but 
BO  rarely  viewed  as  to  be  almost  unknown.  As  described  elsewhere 
by  myself,  I  have  taken  from  the  mud  bed  140  species  of  shells : 
of  theee  about  30  do  not  come  north  of  the  Channel  Islands  or  the 
north  of  Spain,  eight  being  exclusively  Mediterranean  forms. 

This  extension  northwards  of  southern  types  is  visible  very 
notably  in  the  Middle  Sands  of  the  North- West  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  Shropshire  and  Severn  gravels,  etc.  Undoubtedly  all 
these  are  not  of  one  age,  but  belong  to  various  periods  of  the  great 
submergence,  as  already  indicated  for  the  Scottish  fauna.  The  given 
fauna  from  these  beds  is  rich,  almost  too  rich,  for  there  is  a  shrewd 
Bospicion  that  all  the  species  quoted  are  not  genuinely  native,  especially 
when  obtained  from  the  workmen.  Many  quarrymen  unhesitatingly 
bring  recent  Naticaa  and  other  species,  some  with  ConfervsB  on  them, 
as  the  product  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Darbiehire,  Mr.  Maw,  and  myself 
in  a  small  way  have  found  this,  even  to  the  ofifering  of  the  pearl 
oyster  and  other  West  Indian  species. 

Apart  from  this,  the  beds  exhibit  Venus  Chione  and  other  southern 
shells  (and  in  Ireland  Woodia  digiiaria)  at  higher  latitudes  than 
those  they  are  now  found  living  in.  The  finest  and  most  instructive 
series,  because  almost  every  specimen  has  been  obtained  under 
the  supervision  of  the  owners  of  the  gravel  pit  from  whence 
they  were  exhumed,  and  preserved  with  great  care,  is  that  in  the 
possession  of  the  Misses  ffarrington,  of  Worden,  Lancashire,  in 
which  every  species  known  to  the  N.W.  gravels  is  contained  with 
many  others  confined  to  this  pit  alone.  When,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Misses  ffarrington,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  out  the  entire 
series,  I  found  that  from  130  to  140  species  were  represented,  and  it 
was  not  only  in  the  number  of  southern  species,  but  the  southern 
exuberance  of  form  and  sculpture  put  on  by  such  shells  as  Murex 
erinaceus,  still  with  us,  that  testified  to  the  extension  northward,  and 
the  consequent  indication  of  the  southern  climate  that  these  showed. 

Western  currents  were  at  times  probably  prevalent,  since  the  find- 
ing of  a  West  Indian  Olive  {0.  jaspidea  apparently  from  Strickland's 
drawing)  and  Bulla  ampuUa  ^  in  the  Severn  drift  implies  as  much. 

I  can  identify  only  two  deposits  in  the  West  of  Scotland  with  this 
^eries^ — Garvel  Park  and  Loch  Gilphead,  with  perhaps  Lochaber. 
The  presence  of  Rissoa  caucellata  and  R,  atriaiula  (the  latter  only 
known  fossil  elsewhere  at  Selsey),  so  far  removed  from  their  present 
locality,  is  remarkable.  The  "head  "  over  the  Portland  Beach  and  the 
Crystalline  Stalagmite  above  the  Cave  Bear  breccia  of  Kent's  Hole 
correspond  to  this  open-air  earlier  deposit. 

Hessle  Gravels,  etc — As  the  first  portion  of  the  Interglacial 
series  culminated  with  the  deepest  submergence  of  the  North  and 
North-west,  so  the  second  part  commences  with  its  re-emergence. 
It  is  understood  that  depression  is  more  pertinent  to  accumulation  than 

*  Mr.  Mackintosh,  I  think,  is  not  very  favourable  to  MoUuscan  evidence.     I  am 
tdnid  he  ia  hardly  a  fair  judge,  as  he  divides  this  species  into  two  genera. 
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is  elevation ;  hence  there  is  little  to  wonder  at  that  marine  life  in  this 
stage  should  be  so  maoh  less  active  in  appearance  than  in  the  preced- 
ing period ;  and  nearly  all  deposits,  whatever  height  they  may  occupy, 
belonging  to  this  stage,  have  been  deposited  in  shallow  waters. 
Present  elevation  goes  for  nothing :  for  example,  the  living  zone  of 
Saxicava  Norvegica  is  from  30  to  90  fathoms,  and  of  Thracia  convexa 
4  to  70  fathoms,  yet  they  occur  between  tide  marks  on  the  same 
level  on  exactly  opposite  sides  of  Scotland,  namely,  at  Bute  and 
the  Frith  of  Forth. 

A  few  of  the  Scotch  shell  clays  belong  to  this  stage,  but  the  non- 
Arctic  shell-beds  are  chiefly  of  post  <*  minor  glacial "  or  Neolithic 
age,  certainly  those  in  which  Fecien  hlandicus,  TelUna  ealearea^  and 
Astarte  horealtB,  species  still  living  within  easy  reach  of  our  coasts 
(as  in  Faroe  and  Norway),  are  conspicuously  absent. 

The  Marine  Gravels  of  March  and  Hunstanton  below  the  Fen  Peats, 
and  those  of  Eelsey  Hill  in  the  north,  and  Chislet  in  the  south,  belong 
to  this  era,  the  association  of  Corhicula  and  fluviatile  species  with 
marine  forms  in  the  two  latter  being  very  noticeable,  indicating 
beyond  any  doubt  that  marine  conditions  again  prevailed  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  March  gravels  may  be  of  a  slightly  earlier  age, 
equivalent  to  the  Barnwell  freshwater  gravels ;  they  cannot  be  far 
away. 

This  epoch  is  the  so-called  palsBolithic  or  rough  stone  implement 
age  of  Man,  and  the  prevalence  of  rough-shapen  tools  from  Peter- 
borough southwards,  and  their  absence  together  with  that  of  the 
accompanying  Mammalia  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  affords  a 
fair  inference  that  these  places  were  under  water  at  the  time.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  more  advanced  manufactured  weapons  are  in  the 
newer  deposits ;  but,  just  as  Dr.  Schliemann  found  at  Troy  a  Bronze 
people,  succeeded  by  a  Neolithic  one,  so  inferior  tools  occasionally 
are  supra  the  better-class  weapons.  Stratigraphically  they  must  be 
received  with  caution. 

In  order  of  time  the  fauna  of  the  Bedford  Ouse  and  Thet  valleys, 
the  Somerset  caves,  the  Upper  Thames  gravels,  and  the  Eirkdale 
and  Settle^  caves,  in  which  Reindeer  are  few  or  absent,  seem  to 
precede  the  Fisherton  gravels  with  Marmot,  and  the  Windsor,  Rugby, 
Windy  Knoll,  and  Gower  Caves  in  which  they  are  more  plentiful, 
the  Cave  earth  of  Kent's  Hole  and  Cresswell  Crags  with  bone 
harpoons  evidently  being  the  most  advanced  of  alL  Professor 
Prestwich's  suggestion  that  the  Hippopotamus  was  fitted  for  a  more 
northern  climate  than  it  now  inhabits  seems  to  be  irrefutable,  since 
it  is  found  eissociated  with  remains  of  species  widely  separated  from 
it  now  in  space  and  climate.  Such  separations  among  old  associates 
are  common  enough  among  the  MoUusca.  Taking  Butley  again  for 
an  instance,  of  shells  which  in  life  were  associated,  and  are  now 
found  side  by  side  fossil,  Oastrana  laminosa  is  Natalese,  TeUina 
ohiiqua  Japanese,  Fusw  altum  North  Cape,  AdmeU  viridula  Green- 
landic. 

^  The  supposition  tliatthe  lower  care  earth  here  is  PreglaAud  will  not  bear 
iiiTestigatioii. 
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Much  yet  remains  to  be  learnt  about  the  migration  of  the 
Mammalia.  The  Musk  Sheep  and  Glutton  in  the  Forest  Bed  again 
reappeared,  when  a  oolder  period  was  setting  in  again,  in  oompany 
with  the  Northern  Lynx  and  Arctic  Fox.  But  Mr.  Howorth  has 
pointed  ont  that  rain  and  damp  are  the  main  agents  in  the  delimita- 
tions of  range  of  the  Reindeer  and  Musk  Sheep,  the  fresh  skulls 
of  the  latter  occurring  at  lower  latitudes  than  it  now  occupies. 
Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  this  branch  of 
Palaeontology,  that  I  prefer  leaving  such  questions  to  him. 

The  Mundesley  river  bed  may  probably  belong  here.  The  Hydrohia 
margiiMta  (Belgrandia  nana,  Sandb.)  and  Elephas  (tntiquus  correlates 
it  to  this  stage,  and  if  so  the  presence  of  the  little  Obelonian 
Emya  lutaria  may  place  the  fluviatile  deposit  at  Wretham  Mere, 
Norfolk,  with  it.  I  take  it  that  many  of  the  caves  just  referred  to 
were  inhabited,  without  cessation,  during  the  following  minor 
glaciation,  from  Yorkshire  southwards. 

1  have  lately  obtained  from  the  pebble  beds  overlying  the  London 
Clay  close  to  Minster,  Sheppey,  a  flint  implement.  The  two  pebble 
or  gravel  beds  were  probably  continuous  originally. 

The  Implement  gravels  of  Heme  Bay  and  the  South  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  thick  yellow  clay  with  large  southern  erratic  rock 
masses  overlying  the  Selsey  mud  bed.  must  be  placed  here.  This 
clay  boulder  bed  is  too  often  confused  with  the  angular  marine 
gravel  above.  This  gravel  I  may  say  helps  to  form  the  mass  of 
shingle  on  the  beach,  but  the  shingle  is  not  composed  only  of  this  fall 
or  talus,  but  is  augmented  by  a  large  accession  of  rolled  pebbles  of 
all  ages,  travelling  from  the  westward,  a  fact  often  lost  sight  of. 

To  this  latter  half  of  the  Interglacial  period  I  consider  the  Somme 
and  Seine  gravels  belong,  not  to  the  earlier  Thames  (Cray ford)  por- 
tion. The  tufifs  of  Gannstadt  and  of  Moret  in  the  Seine  Valley  will 
probably  give  the  Flora  of  the  time. 

l^B  Minor  Glaciation. — Such  period  will  include  the  Hessle 
Boulder-clay  of  Yorkshire,  the  Upper  Boulder-clay  of  the  N.  West 
and  Ireland,  and  probably  some  of  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  Scotland, 
like  Paisley  and  Eilcbattan,  not  possessing  so  glacial  a  character  as 
the  earlier  Fife  and  Bute  beds. 

In  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland  alternations  are  not  uncommon, 
peat  containing  Mosses,  Beetles,  etc.,  not  being  very  rare,  the  marine 
fauna  in  the  clays,  as  in  those  of  the  low-lying  Caithness  lands, 
mostly  being  fragmentary  and  derivative.  In  the  south  its  influence 
is  chiefly  felt  in  the  "trail"  Loess,  Brick-earth,  and  Contorted 
Gravel  in  the  Thames  Valley  Beds  and  Tolland's  Bay ;  and  to  this  ago 
I  am  disposed  to  refer  the  raised  beds  on  the  Sheppey  and  Pegwell 
Bay  Clifis,  and  the  long  stretch  of  marine  detritus  and  gravels 
extending  from  Brighton  to  Portsmouth,  at  all  heights,  from  nearly 
sea-level  to  upwards  of  200  feet. 

The  final  relics  of  this  era  are  the  Moraines,  Eskers,  and  Eames, 
chiefly  occurring  in  Ireland  and  the  North,  the  Lancashire  ShircHey 
Hill  Sands  and  the  Nar  Valley.  The  numerous  raised  marine  beds 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  may  be  refeiTcd  to  here,  together  with 
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the  Selsey  superficial Briok-earth  and  the  Brighton  ''Elephant"  bed. 
The  often-quoted  de)>08it  at  Copford  in  Essex,  and  another  con- 
taining a  similar  fanna,  with  flint  flakes,  at  Stroud,  Gloucestershire, 
650  feet  elevation,  belong  to  this  stage,  some  of  the  species  being 
living  known  only  in  Yorkshire  and  far-distant  places.  Since  the 
paper  on  the  Oopford  beds  was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Brown, 
the  beds,  although  visited,  I  cannot  find  to  have  been  practically 
worked  by  any  one  except  myself,  Mr.  Dalton*s  memoir  being 
mainly  a  recapitulation  of  Mr.  Brown,  plu$  sundry  errors. 

WiU  Mr.  Dalton  kindly  say  where  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood  states  that 
"  three  of  the  Helices  from  the  Shell  Marl  no  longer  live  in  England," 
i,e,  H.  ruderata,  JT*.  tncamato,  and  H,  fruticwrn :  of  the  many  thousands 
of  Copford  shells  I  have  had  in  my  hands,  I  have  never  seen  one  of 
the  latter,  and  Mr.  Wood*s  figure,  as  already  mentioned,  is  that  of  a 
Stutton  specimen.  Mr.  Wood  further  remarks  that  the  H,  ineamaia 
requires  oonfirmation,  and  he  does  not  say  in  what  bed  the  H,  rvde- 
rata  was  found,  simply  giving  Copford.  My  experience  of  the  Marl 
is  that  very  few  shells,  except  freshwater  species,  are  to  be  found  in 
it,  and  Mr.  Brown  particularly  observes  that  it  is  only  where  the 
marl  passes  into  sandy  clay  at  the  sides,  that  they  abound,  and  in  the 
peat  Dr.  Qwyn  Jeffreys  speaks  of  the  H.  fruiicwn  as  at  Copford ; 
the  reference,  he  told  me  afterwards,  was  under  a  misapprehension 
of  a  remark  of  mine,  that  I  had  found  the  shell  in  England  elsewhere 
than  at  Stutton.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  "  Stndent*8  Manual,"  uses  the  same 
words  as  Mr.  Dalton,  but  the  account  of  Copford  given  by  Sir 
Charles  is  inaccurate. 

I  have  been  a  little  more  prolix  than  perhaps  necessary,  because 
H.  fruticum  belongs  to  a  group  of  shells  pertinent  to  an  age  long 
antecedent  to  the  Copford  peats,  and  the  deposit  is  a  typical  one, 
often-quoted  but  so  seldom  correctly,  that  it  is  quite  as  well  that  an 
error  should  be  set  right  if  possible.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward  (Geol.  England  and  Wales,  p.  833)  makes  the  blue  clay 
beneath  the  marl  to  be  the  source  of  the  MoUuscan  fauna.  From 
this  clay  I  obtained  teeth  of  Rhinoceros,  and  a  nearly  complete  set 
of  teeth  of  a  small  deer,  of  which  the  whole  skeleton  was  found. 

Submerged  forest  and  peat  beds  of  this  age  may  be  occasionally 
seen  at  Torbay,  Anglesey,  and  beneath  the  Carse  Clays  of  Falkirk, 
and  the  Lothians,  and  the  Buttery  Clay  of  the  Fens.  Such  peats  as 
yield  Elephant  remains  may  be  safely  placed  here.  There  is  no 
improbability  in  supposing  that  the  Mammoth  lived  on  throughout 
the  minor  glaciation,  since  we  find  his  remains  in  the  Reindeer 
period  in  Kent's  Hole,  the  two  periods  being,  if  not  as  they  may 
piobably  have  been,  coeval,  yet  certainly  closely,  together  in  time ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Megaceros  lived  in 
Ireland  long  after  its  extinction  in  England,  and  that  the  Reindeer 
in  Scotland  was  a  still  later  survival. 

The  Bovey  Heath  field  Clay  with  Betida  nana  and  Northern  wil- 
lows is,  I  think,  an  inland  bed  of  this  period ;  but  it  is  possible  that, 
like  the  Cratagus  pyraeanthtu  and  others  obtained  from  Grays  Thur- 
rock  by  Mr.  Prestwich  and  Pinus  Bylveairis  by  myself,  the  flora 
belongs  to  the  period  succeeding  the  major  glaciation. 
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The  next  or  Neolithio  stage  oorresponds  with  the  formation  of  the 
25  feet  Raised  Beaohes  of  Scotland,  oomprising  much  of  the  ground 
bordering  the  Clyde,  especially  ahoat  Glasgow,  in  which  Tellina 
ealearea^  Leda  pemula  and  other  boreal  shells  appear  for  the  last  time 
in  Britain.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this  district  may  be  newer  still,  as 
in  Tarious  parts  of  the  town  of  Glasgow  many  canoes  have  been 
exhumed,  from  the  large  canoe  dug  out  by  fire  and  stone,  a  beautiful 
weapon  being  found  in  one  of  them,  to  another  in  which  a  cork  plug 
formed  part  of  the  equipments,  and  a  well-made  clinker-built  boat 
with  metal lio  (iron)  fastenings. 

The  Oarse  Clays  of  East  Scotland,  and  the  Buttery  Clays,  or  Fen 
Silts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire ;  the  Megaoeros  Peat  and 
Bogs  of  Ireland,  the  Fen  Peats  with  polished  implements ;  and  most  of 
the  submerged  forest  or  tree  patches  skirting  the  coast,  many  west 
country,  Scotch  and  Irish,  caves,  as  Hoyle,  Perth,  Chwaren,  Cet'n,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Settle  Cave,  Yorkshire,  Oban  and  Kirkcudbright  all 
fall  in  this  period,  but  so  gradually  pass  up  into  the  more  recent 
stage  that  an  actual  line  of  demarcation  can  seldom  be  drawn. 

In  these  notes  I  have  said  but  little  about  Ireland,  having  entered 
fully  into  the  subject  in  a  prior  communication  ;  it  will  suffice  to  say 
here  that  every  observation  made  then  is  fully  applicable  now,  and 
varies  nothing  from  the  lines  worked  upon  above. 

The  latest  deposits  comprise  the  low  level  beaches  in  which  the 
fauna  is  still  existing,  of  which  Belfast  and  Largo  Bays,  and  Port  rush 
furnish  good  examples,  and  the  Scrobicularia  clays  and  marine 
beaches  in  marshy  places,  as  the  Burtle  beds  of  Somerset,  from  whence 
the  sea  has  been  comparatively  speaking  only  recently  excluded, 
the  Alluvial  flats  of  Lancashire,  and  the  whole  series  of  intercalated 
silts,  clays,  and  peats  of  Somerset  and  Cornwall,  the  silts  of  tidal 
rivers,  the  now  forming  sandbanks  and  shingles  of  the  coast-lines, 
the  blown  sands  of  Antrim  with  flint  flakes,  and  of  Galway  and 
Cornwall,  containing  Helices  of  types  (H,  nemoralis  in  particular) 
of  a  size  and  structure  now  unknown,  the  Megaceros  peat  bogs 
and  underlying  marls  of  Ireland,  and  the  forest  and  surface  peats 
of  Walthamstow,  Newbury,  Hull,  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire, 
the  Caves  and  Midden  deposits  of  Bichraond  in  Yorkshire,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  of  Settle  and  Heathery  Burn,  the  subaerial  shell 
beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  elsewhere,  and  the  tufaceous  marls 
formed  by  incrusting  springs  in  Limestone  districts. 

All  of  these  are  due  to  such  agencies  as  have  been  in  ceaseless 
operation  sinoe  the  Bronze  dolichocephalic  man  came  into  Britain.  In 
Ireland  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  and  probably  in  the  North 
of  Scotland  also,  that  stone  implements  were  in  use  to  a  much  later 
period  than  in  England. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  later  beds  if  authors 
would,  instead  of  quoting  in  their  lists  ^' bones  of  birds  or  fish,  elytra 
of  insects,"  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  they  are.  Many  species  are 
lost  to  science  for  want  of  such  determinations.  A  list  of  peat 
insects,  and  another  of  the  plants  absolutely  found  in  (I  do  not 
mean  a  list  of  those  living  which  make  it)  the  peat  are  a  great 
desideratum. 
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In  the  forejfoing  notes  I  have  endeavonred  to  classify  the  principal 
deposits  which  throw  any  light  upon  the  succession  of  the  later  de- 
posits of  our  country,  and  by  piecing  the  fauna  and  flora  together  to 
show  that,  beyond  the  vast  cessation  of  life  during  the  great  or  roajor 
glaciation,  the  succession  of  organic  forms  is  one  without  violent 
alterations,  or  necessitating  alternate  cold  and  hot  periods.  There  can 
be  little  reason  to  fear  that  ultimately  a  sequence  of  these  varied 
deposits  and  their  contents  will  be  established.  The  fuller  the  lists  are 
made,  the  sooner  such  a  to-be- wished-for  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at 
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I. — Abhandlumokn   zur  Gkologischbn  Spkcialkarte  von  Elsass- 

LOTHBINORN. 

EiN  Beitbao  zub  Kenntniss  der  Elsasser  Tsrtiars.  Yon  Dr.  A. 
Andrea.  Mit  12  lithograph irten  Tafeln,  2  Eartenskizzen,  und 
10  Zincographien.     Band  II.  Heft.  III.     1884. 

Dek  Diluvialsand  von  Hanoenbieten  im  Untbr-Elsass,  seine 
Geologischen  und  Palaeontologischen  Verhaltnisse  und  vei^leich 
seiner  Fauna  mit  der  recenten  Fauna  des  Elsass.  Von  Dr.  A. 
Andrejb.  Mit  2  photographischen  Tafeln,  cinem  Profil  und 
fiinf  Zincographien.     Band  IV.  Hefk.  II.     1884. 

Memoirs  for  the  Special  Geological  Map  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
A  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Tertiary  Strata  of  Alsace. 
By  Dr.  A.  Andrks.  pp.  351,  12  4to.  plates,  2  maps,  and  10 
zincographs. 

The  Geological  and  Pa ubontologioal  Relations  of  the  Diluvial 
Sand  of  Hanoenbieten  in  Lower  Alsace,  and  a  Comparison  of 
its  Fauna  with  the  present  one  of  Alsace.  By  Dr.  A.  Andr£2B. 
pp.  90,  2  photographed  plates,  1  profile,  and  5  zincographs. 

IN  the  first  of  these  memoirs  a  detailed  description  is  given  of  the 
Tertiary  strata  of  Alsace.  The  lowest  beds,  which  bf'long 
to  the  Middle  Eocene,  are  freshwater  limstones  distinguished  by 
the  characteristic  Planorhis  pseudammonius  and  containing  teeth  of 
Lophiodon  and  other  mammals.  Above  these  are  sandstones  witli 
plant- remains,  and  then  thick  beds  of  dolomitic  limestones  with 
Melania  and  other  freshwater  genera,  referred  to  the  Upper  Eocene. 
Beds  of  Oligocene  age  are  very  extensively  developed  in  Alsace,  and, 
on  account  of  their  containing  petroleum  and  bitumen,  are  economic- 
ally important  Borings  have  been  made  in  them  to  a  depth  in 
some  places  of  300  metres  without  penetrating  through  them.  The 
lowest  Oligocene  strata  consist  of  beds  of  gypsum,  apparently  of 
brackish -water  origin ;  these  are  succeeded  by  petroleum-bearing 
marls  and  sandstones,  and  then  marine  deposits  of  sand,  marls, 
septarian-clays  with  numerous  foraminifera,  and  fish-bearing  shales, 
which  belong  to  the  Middle  Oligocene.  The  Upper  Oligocene 
deposits  are  marine  or  strongly  brackish  marls,  sandstones  and  con- 
gloiii6ratefl. 
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The  faana  and  flora  of  these  Tertiary  deposits  are  very  carefully 
described  and  most  admirably  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  atlas 
of  plates ;  the  figures  have  been  drawn  by  the  author's  own  hand. 
Namerous  new  species  of  freshwater  mollusca  and  of  foraminifera 
are  introduced. 

The  seoond  memoir  consists  of  a  detailed  description  of  a  section 
of  dilnvial  or  Post-Tertiary  sands  and  marls  exposed  in  the  Khine 
Talley  at  Hangenbieten,  a  short  distance  from  Strassburg.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  deposits  is  about  15  metres.  The  uppermost  stratum 
is  a  typical  non-stratified  Loess,  containing  land-shells  exclusively, 
which  the  author  regards  as  Post- Glacial.  Beneath  this  is  a  Loess 
of  nearly  the  same  petrographical  character  as  the  bed  above,  but 
containing  freshwater  as  well  as  land-shells.  Next  below  is  a  reddish 
sand — known  as  renovated  Vogesen  sand — which  contains  17  species 
of  land  and  13  of  freshwater  shells,  and  in  places  remains  of  Mam- 
moth and  Reindeer.  The  author  places  this,  and  the  Loess  above  it, 
as  probably  of  Glacial  age.  Under  the  Vogesen  sand  are  concre- 
tionary marls,  in  which  the  freshwater  molluscs  are  more  numerous 
than  the  land  forms,  and  these  are  succeeded  below  by  fiuviatile 
sands  in  which  79  species  of  molluscs  (48  land  and  31  freshwater) 
have  been  discovered.  Four  of  these  are  entirely  extinct  species,  and 
many  others  have  altogether  disappeared  from  the  district.  A  still 
lower  bed  of  sand  with  but  few  fossils  in  it  forms  the  base  of  the 
section.     These  lower  beds  are  regarded  as  of  Interglacial  age. 

The  author  furnishes  a  table  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  of  the 
fauna  of  the  Hangenbieten  section  with  that  now  existing  in  Elsace 
and  the  district  of  the  Upper  Khine,  and  with  that  of  Mosbach  near 
Biebrich  and  of  Mauer  near  Heidelberg.  Descriptions  are  given  of 
some  new  forms,  and  all  the  species  are  shown  with  remarkable 
clearness  in  the  appended  photographic  plates.  G.  J.  H. 


IL — Beitbaob  zur  Eenntniss  deb  fossilen  Eadiolabien  aus 
Gbsteinen  des  Juba.  Von  Dr.  RiiST,  in  Freiburg  I  /B.  Palaeon- 
tographica,  Band  xxxi.  Mit  Tafel  i. — xx.     (Cassel,  1885.) 

CoNTBIBUnONS    TO    THE    KNOWLEDGE    OF    FoSSIL    RaDIOLARIA    FROM 

Rocks  of  the  Juba.    By  Dr.  Ruest,  of  Freiburg.     Palseonto- 
graphica,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  51,  with  20  plates. 

WITH  the  exception  of  a  few  species  of  Radiolarians  from  the 
Upper  Chalk  of  North  Germany  described  by  Zittel,  and  18 
species  from  the  Lower  Lias  of  the  Tyrol,  which  Dunikowski  has 
named  and  figured,^  scarcely  anything  has  hitherto  been  known  of 
fossil  Radiolaria  from  strata  older  the  Tertiary,  and  these  minute 
siliceous  organisms  have  been  regarded  as  forming  but  an  insigniR- 
cant  part  of  the  fauna  of  the  older  rocks.  The  present  memoir,  in 
which  234  diflferent  species  of  Radiolaria  belonging  to  76  genera,  are 
described  from  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  strata,  furnishes  good  evidence 

'  Dr.  G.  C.  "Wallich  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  Radiolarians  in 
the  cavities  of  flints  from  the  llpper  Chalk  of  Surrejr,  hut  they  have  not  yet  been 
dfiicrihed.     Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  5th  ser.  vol.  xii.  p.  52,  1883. 
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that  they  flourished  as  abundantly  and  in  as  gi'eat  variety  of  form  in 
the  seas  of  these  periods,  as  in  those  of  Tertiary  and  recent  times. 

From  the  Middle  and  Upper  Chalk  Dr.  Hiist  discovered  but  few 
Radiolarians,  they  were  however  abundant  in  Neooomian  limestone 
at  Urschlau  in  Upper  Bavaria.  The  so-called  ilp/ycAus-Schiefer  from 
Urschlau  and  several  other  places  in  the  Tyrol  were  found  to  be  very 
rich  in  well-preserved  specimens.  They  also  occur  in  the  Jasper  and 
Cliert  from  rocks  of  **  Tithon  "  age  in  the  Upper  Alpine  Jura  at 
Allgau,  near  Mumau,  and  other  places  in  the  Tyrol.  In  the  red 
jasper  the  Radiolarians  are  so  abundant  that  their  shells  are  in  close 
contact  in  the  rock,  whilst  in  the  chert  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
comparatively  rare.  In  this  latter  material  the  Radiolarians  are  re- 
placed by  sponge-remains  and  foraminifera,  and  many  dark  beds  of 
chert  are  stated  to  consist  of  bedded  masses  of  scattered  sponge- 
skeletons  (in  the  same  manner  as  turf  consists  of  remains  of 
Sphagnum),  with  a  few  scattered  Radiolaria  between.  The  red  jasper 
however,  may  be  compared  to  a  Radiolarian  mud,  like  that  brought 
up  from  the  greatest  ocean  depths  by  the  Challenger  expedition. 

Fragments  of  this  jasper,  containing  the  same  species  of  Radiolarians, 
are  found  in  gravels  all  over  West  Switzerland,  and  they  are  most 
abundant  in  the  Nagelfluh  of  the  Rigi  and  the  conglomerate  of 
Uetliberg. 

In  Hungary  also,  in  chert  aiid  jasper  of  the  age  of  the  Tithon,  the 
Malm,  and  the  Middle  Dogger,  Radiolarians  were  discovered. 

The  author  obtained  his  richest  harvest  of  Radiolarians  from 
Coprolites  occurring  mingled  in  beds  of  iron  ore,  which  are  largely 
worked  at  Ilsede,  near  Peine,  in  Hanover.*  The  ore-deposits  rest  on 
Gault-clay  and  are  overlaid  by  Cretaceous  marls,  but  neither  in  the 
rocks  above  nor  in  those  below  were  Radiolarians  discovered.  The  cop- 
rolites in  these  beds  are  round  or  cylindrical  in  form, and  vary  from  the 
size  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  goose's  egg,  they  are  largely  employed  for 
making  superphosphate.  The  age  of  these  coprolites  was  determined 
by  the  occurrence  with  them  of  two  species  of  Ammonites ;  one, 
A,  torvlosus,  Zieten,  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Dogger,  and  the 
other,  A.  caprinus,  Schlot,  of  the  Upper  Lias.  The  author  investi- 
gated coprolites  from  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis  and  Gloucester,  which 
corresponded  closely  in  character  with  those  from  Ilsede,  but  only  in 
those  from  Gloucester  were  some  few  Radiolarian  remains  discovered. 

Further,  in  red  limestones  of  Middle  Lias  age,  and  in  Chert  of  the 
Lower  Lias  in  Hungary,  Radiolarians  were  also  present. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  whilst  in  Jurassic  and 
Tertiary  strata  a  Radiolarian-fauna  is  so  largely  developed,  in  the 
intervening  Cretaceous  beds  hardly  a  dozen  species  have  been  found, 
and  it  seems  also  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  where  sponge-remains 
and  foraminifera  are  abundant,  Radiolarians  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  vice  versa. 

^  The  geolo^cal  horizon  of  these  coprolitic  iron-ore  beds  appears  to  be  the  same 
gs  that  of  the  Cambridge  Greensand ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Radiolarians 
haye  been  discoYered  by  Prof.  Sollas  in  the  Coprolites  of  this  latter  deposit,  but  they 
hsTe  not  yet  been  described.    See  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxix.  1873,  p.  78. 
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With  the  ezoeption  of  two,  apparently  extinct,  genera  (Podocapaa 
and  Salpingoeapaa),  all  the  Jurassic  Radiolarians  can  be  included  in 
the  genera  set  forth  in  Hseckers  Prodromua  Systematis  Radiolarinm. 
As  a  rule  these  older  forms  are  more  regular,  simpler,  and  somewhat 
larger  than  the  recent,  and  they  have  less  adornment  and  armature. 
The  species  described  are  clearly  shown  in  18  of  the  accompanying 
plates ;  most  of  the  figures  are  drawn  to  the  scale  of  300  diameters ; 
on  plate  xix.  are  figures  of  plant-spores  and  other  doubtful  minute 
objects  met  with  in  connection  with  the  Radiolarians,  and  on  plate  xx. 
ipome  of  the  spicules  of  sponges  are  figured.     These  belong  to  three, 
if  not  four,  of  the  principal  divisions  of  siliceous  sponges,   and 
-fnclnde  some  very  peculiar  forms.     One  of  these  resembles  the  so- 
csalled    plumose    (Tannen-baum)   flesh-spicule    of   certain    recent 
Sexactinellids,  and  is  the  first  hexactinellid  flesh-spicule  which  has 
iDeen  discovered  in  a  fossil  state.     It  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory to  know  the  scale  on  which  the  spicules  have  been  drawn. 

One  need  hardly  state  that  this  memoir  is  a  very  important  addition 

to  OUT  knowledge  of  the  microfauna  of  the  Jurassic  strata,  and  is 

strong  testimony  of  the  patient  industry  and  zeal  of  the  author  in 

discovering  these  minute  organisms  from  such  various  sources.     We 

nre  promised   future  notices  of  Badiolarians    from    Triassic    and 

Permian  strata,  which  will  be  looked  for  with  much  interest 

G.  J.  H. 

ni.— Gbology,  Chrmioal,  Physical,  and  Stbatigraphioal.  By 
Joseph  Prestwich,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Q.8.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  L  Chemical  and  Physical.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xxiv.  and 
478,  with  three  Chrorao-lithographic  folding  Maps,  three 
folding  Coloured  Sheets  of  Sections,  and  218  Woodcuts.  (Oxford : 
At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1886.) 

fpHIS  is  an  epoch  marked  by  the  production  of  geological  text- 
i  books.  Year  after  year,  a  steady  flow  of  manuals  issues  from 
the  press,  and  one  prophet  after  another  arises,  each  with  some  special 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  and  students. 

Among  the  vast  array  of  really  good  books  the  treatise  just  issued 
by  the  Clarendon  Press  deserves  our  special  notice,  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Prestwich,  one  of  the  oldest  living  exponents 
of  the  science,  whose  papers  upon  the  Tertiary  Geology  of  the  South- 
East  of  England,  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  upon  the  Geology  of 
Coalbrookdale,  etc.,  may  be  found  scattered  broadcast  through  the 
Transactions,  Proceedings,  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  while  others  upon  cognate  subjects  adorn  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society  and  the  pages  of  the  Geological 
Uaoazins. 

The  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology, 
and  will  shortly  be  followed  by  a  Stratigraphical  and  Palajontological 
companion.  Three  very  pleasing  features  in  the  present  book  are 
the  excellency  of  the  paper,  the  typography,  and  the  illustrations — 
matters,  alas !  too  often  neglected,  but  having  a  most  vital  importance 
in  the  success  or'  failure  of  a  work.     Three  chrome A\lA\ogTa\>\i\o 
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folding  maps,  three  sets  of  folding  coloured  sections,  and  no  fewer 
than  218  woodcuts  (many  of  which  are  specially  prepared  for  the 
present  work)  adorn  and  make  bright  its  pages,  and  render  good 
service  in  the  elucidation  of  the  author's  views. 

Professor  Prestwich,  in  his  preliminary  remarks,  observes  that 
among  geologists  two  schools  have  arisen,  "one  of  which  adopts 
uniformity  of  action  in  all  time, — while  the  other  considers  that  the 
physical  forces  were  more  active  and  energetic  in  past  geological 
periods  than  at  present" 

''  On  the  Continent  and  in  America  the  latter  view  prevails,  but 
in  this  country  the  theory  of  uniformity  has  been  more  generally 
held  and  taught.  To  this  theory  I  have  always  seen  very  grave 
objections;  and  I  felt  I  should  be  supplying  a  want  by  placing 
before  the  student  the  views  of  a  school  which,  until  of  late,  has 
hardly  had  its  exponent  in  English  text- books."  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  non -uniformity  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  blind  reliance  on  catastrophes ;  nor  does  it,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  the  tone  of  some  of  its  opponents,  involve 
any  questions  respecting  uniformity  of  law,  but  only  those  respecting 
uniformity  of  action." 

''  I  myself  have  long  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  phenomena  of 
geology,  so  far  from  showing  uniformity  of  action  in  all  time,  present 
an  unceasing  series  of  changes  dependent  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  time ;  and  that,  while  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics  are 
unchangeable  and  as  permanent  as  the  material  Universe  itself,  the 
exhibition  of  the  consequences  of  those  laws  in  their  operation  on 
the  earth  has  been,  as  new  conditions  and  new  combinations  succes- 
sively arose  in  the  course  of  its  long  geological  history,  one  of 
constant  variation  in  degree  and  intensity  of  action." 

Prof.  Prestwich  very  properly  points  out  that,  for  the  student,  the 
first  object  "  should  be  to  study  the  laws  to  which  the  materials  and 
masses  he  has  to  deal  with  are  subject,  and  then  to  consider  what 
may  have  been  their  action  under  varying  conditions  in  past  time." 
With  this  object  the  author  has  divided  his  work  into  four  parts : 
''The  first,  treating  of  the  composition  of  minerals  and  rocks  forming 
the  crust  of  the  earth ;  the  second,  the  mode  of  action  of  geological 
agencies  under  existing  and  under  past  conditions :  while  the  third 
and  fourth  will  treat  of  the  succession  of  the  groups  of  sedimentary 
strata  and  of  the  life  thereof,  and  of  some  of  the  theoretical  questions 
connected  with  the  physical  conditions  prevailing  during  former 
periods  of  the  earth's  hi8tx)ry."  The  four  earlier  chapters  up  to  p.  61 
comprise  a  consideration  of  the  constituents  of  the  Earth's  crust, 
which  are  enumerated  and  described,  and  all  the  numberless  forms  of 
rocks  resulting  from  the  varying  combination  of  their  constituent 
minerals  are  discussed  and  exemplified. 

The  mode  of  action  of  geological  agencies  should  have  commenced 
at  p.  62  ;  but  Chapter  V.  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  '*  Order, 
Place,  and  Range  of  past  Life."  This  we  venture  to  think  might 
have  been  held  over  and  formed  a  part  of  Vol.  IL,  in  which  the 
Life-history  of  the  Earth  will  be  discussed. 
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We  live  in  an  age  of  change,  and  in  no  department  have  greater 
changes  arisen  lately  than  in  that  of  Biology.  The  author  has 
bronght  together  in  this  chapter  a  series  of  tables  of  classification 
of  each  group  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  as  these  tables  are  neces- 
sarily by  various  authors,  and  of  very  varying  dates  of  publication^ 
from  1868  to  1883,  some  at  least  need  emendation. 

Thus  in  the  classification  of  the  Mammalia  (p.  79)  the  Seals, 
(Pinnipbdia)  have  been  placed  with  the  Cetacea,  whereas  they  are 
now  universally  placed  with  the  Cabnivoka  ;  and  the  Sloths,  Ant- 
eaters,  and  Armadillos  (Edentata),  have  been  placed  between  the 
Carnivora  and  Rodbntia,  whereas  they  are  now  placed  next  the 
Marstjpialia. 

The  Probosoidba,  Paohtdermata,  Solipbdia,  and  Kuminantia 
are  not  so  arranged  by  later  zoological  writers,  but  they  form  one 
great  order,  the  Ungulata  (or  hoofed  quadrupeds)  divided  into 
Tarious  snb-orders,  as 

Sub- order  1.  Hyracoidba  (Hyrax); 

„         2.  Proboscidea  (Elephants) ; 

3.  Ambltpoda  (Dinoceras,  etc.) ; 

4.  Pbrissodagtyla  (Tapirs,  Rhinoceroses,  Horses) ; 

5.  Abtiodactyla  (Pigs,  Deer,  Oxen,  and  Sheep). 
Happily  these  and  other  needful  modifications  can  be  made  in 

Volume  II.,  which  deals  with  the  Life-history  of  the  Earth,  and  is 
not  yet  published. 

On  p.  69  the  Myrtopoda  have  accidentally  got  between  the 
Dkcapoda  and  the  Cirripbdia  ;  and  on  p.  68  Entomostraca  and 
Malacostraca  seem  of  equal  classificatory  value  with  Insecta, 
the  word  Crustacea,  which  should  be  the  leading  one,  being  sub- 
ordinated. The  Araghnida  and  Myriopoda  should  not  be  bracketed 
together,  they  are  really  widely  separated  groups.  Neither 
should  the  Marsipobranohii  and  the  Pharyngobranohii  be 
hracketed  together  (p.  76).  The  first  embraces  the  "  Hag-fish  " 
{Myxine)  and  "  Lamprey  "  (Fetromyzon) ;  the  second  a  single  form 
the  "  Lancelot"  {AmphioxuB)^  so  anomalous  as  to  be  by  some  naturalists 
relegated  to  a  separate  class  I 

It  is,  therefore,  misleading  to  the  student  to  bracket  these 
two  together  with  the  remark  (after  "  no  fossil  forms  known ") 
"  ?  Conodonts " ;  for  if  the  curious  little  microscopic  bodies  called 
*'  CJonodonts "  met  with  by  Pander  in  Russia  and  by  Hinde  in  the 
Cambro-Silarian  and  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America,  are  fish- 
teeth,  which  is  very  doubtful,*  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  "  Hag- 
fish '*  {Myxine),  and  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  AmphioxuSf  which 
is  destitute  of  teeth  or  any  other  hard  organs  whatever. 

But  to  pass  on  to  the  question  [Chapter  VI.  (p.  82)]  how 
"Sedimentary  strata  are  formed  by  river  and  sea  erosion."  Com- 
mencing in  the  truly  philosophical  *  Lyellian  '  and  *  Darwinian ' 
style  to  ar^e  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we  find  the  author 
teaching  his  students  **  to  study  the  effects  of  the  agencies  at  present 

^  See  Quart-  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxv.  1879,  pp.  351-368,  plates  xv.-xvii. 
Compare  these  with  the  odontophore  of  certain  mollusca,  Strombus^  Cassis,  Triton,  etc. 
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acting  on  the  sarfaoe  of  the  glohe,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  nature 
to  furnish  evidence  which  may  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  of  the  disturbances  to 
-which  these  strata  have  been  subjected,  and  of  the  succession  of  life 
of  which  they  contain  the  remains." 

Then  we  have  Rain  treated  as  a  geological  agent ;  the  formation 
of  Deltas,  their  age ;  Eiver  Denudation ;  the  formation  of  Vcdleys ; 
Drainage.'hifinences ;  the  Canons  of  the  Colorado, — illustrated  by  a 
page-cut  of  Marble-canon  and  a  glimpse  at  the  Dolores  canon. 

From  this  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  Marine  Action, — (ke 
origin  of  the  coast  shingle  in  the  English  Channel — illustrated  by  the 
famous  case  of  the  Cbesil  Bank — and  the  cause  of  the  wear  of  coasts, 
illustrated  by  the  gradual  destruction  of  Lundy  Island,  an  'outlier' 
of  the  old  North  Devon  Coast,  the  Chalk  Cliffs  of  Brighton, 
Dover,  etc. 

In  Chapter  VII.  the  subject  is  continued,  and  we  are  invited  to 
consider  waste  (by  chemical  solnti(m)  in  the  soluble  matter  carried 
down  to  the  sea  and  into  lakes  by  Rivers;  its  character  and  quantity; 
and  the  resultant  formation  of  Calcareous  strata. 

The  Organic  origin  of  Limestones  is  next  touched  upon,  and  the 
presence  of  soluble  silica  in  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  strata  is  adduced  as 
evidence  that  a  very  different  state  of  things  existed  then,  to  any  which 
obtains  in  the  present  seas.  May  not  the  soluble  silica  referred  to 
have  been  very  largely  derived  from  the  suhseqfient  decomposition  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  siliceous  sponges  which  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  seas  of  the  Secondary  period?  and  may  not  these 
chemical  changes  have  taken  place  long  after  the  Calcareous  muds 
forming  the  sediments  of  thes^  Mesozoio  waters  had  been  ac- 
cumulated and  to  a  great  extent  solidified  ? 

The  author  refers  to  the  various  modern  Calcareous  beds  now 
forming,  such  as  the  shell-limestones  accumulating  along  many 
coasts  like  that  of  Guadaloupe,  the  Canaries  and  the  I^land  of 
Ascension.  He  next  glances  at  Deposits  in  Lakes,  of  which  the 
shell-marls  always  form  a  most  interesting  series,  often  rich  in 
organic  remains. 

From  these  the  author  passes  on  to  consider  those  strata  which 
owe  their  present  state  to  subsequent  chemical  reaction,  such  as 
Magnesian  Limestone,  Gypsum  and  Rock-salt. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  interesting  work. 
The  seventeen  chapters  that  follow  are  not  merely  a  bare  compila- 
tion from  the  works  of  other  observers,  but  Prof.  Prestwich  is  able 
to  bring  much  of  his  own  original  labours  in  the  past  to  bear  upon  the 
subjects  under  consideration,  and  so  to  exalt  the  work  into  a  far 
higher  position  than  that  of  an  ordinary  text-book. 

We  hope  to  come  back  to  its  consideration  at  a  future  day.  A 
most  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  excellent  Index  of  27  pages, 
of  three  columns  to  a  page,  which  renders  the  contents  easily 
accessible  to  all,  and  gives  the  book  a  very  high  place  as  a  work  of 
ready  reference. 
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1. — ^Ths    Oboloot  of  Holdbbnbss,   and   the   Adjoining   Parts 

OF  TORKSHIRB  AND  LiNOOLNSHIBB.      By   GlEMSNT   RkID,   F.Q.S. 

8vo.  pp.  177.     (London,  1885.)    Prioe  4«. 

THIS  Memoir  is  devoted  to  an  aooount  of  the  Glacial  and  Post- 
Olacial  deposits  of  the  Holdemess  district,  that  are  iDciuded  in 
the  area  of  Sheets  85,  86,  and  94  of  the  Geological  Snrvey  Map. 
The  district  was  surveyed  in  part  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Ddkvns  and  in  part 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  G.  Cameron,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Beid,  who  however  has 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  entire  region. 

The  Drift-deposits  of  Holdemess  occnpy  an  old  bay  bounded  by 
Chalk  hills,  a  bay  whose  form  is  due  to  tlie  relative  hardness  of  the 
lower  and  upper  beds  of  Chalk,  the  former  standing  oat  in  the  bold 
headland  of  Flamborough.  The  Drift-deposits  have  been  banked  up 
against  the  old  line  of  Chalk  clififs,  in  planes  to  a  depth  of  100  feet, 
60  that  while  geologically  speaking  the  ancient  Bay  of  Holdemess 
lias  been  preserved,  physically  speaking  it  has  been  obliterated  or 
smothered  up. 

The  oldest  Boulder-day,  known  as  the  Basement-clay,  is  interest- 
ing from  the  occurrence  in  it  of  transported  masses  of  sand  and  clay 
full  of  mollusca.  These  fossiliferous  layers  have  been  described 
under  the  name  of  Bridlington  Crag ;  but  the  view  that  they  are 
included  in  the  Glacial  Drift,  advocated  by  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood,  has  (with 
a  different  explanation)  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Lam  pi  ugh  and 
Mr.  Reid.  It  was  indeed  previously  announced  in  the  Geol.  Mao. 
(Vol.  1. 1864),  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  that  the  Bridlington 
deposit  can  no  longer  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  Norwich 
Crag,  being  of  an  Arctic  character,  a  conclusion  which,  as  Mr.  Reid 
remarks,  "  subsequent  discoveries  have  only  tended  to  confirm  and 
strengthen."  A  revised  list  of  organic  remains  from  the  Bridlington 
Crag  is  now  published,  and  this  includes,  besides  Mollusca,  Plants, 
Foraminifera,  Cirripedia,  Entomostraca,  and  Vertebrata.  The  Verte- 
brata  are  probably  derived  from  Crag,  Eocene,  or  older  deposits. 
Remains  of  Echinodermata  and  Polyzoa  have  been  found,  but  these 
as  yet  are  undetermined.  Mr.  Reid  observes  that  while  the  Base- 
ment-clay is  the  lowest  bed  exposed  in  the  Holdemess  cliffs,  the 
Chalk  is  generally  about  60  feet  beneath  the  sea-level — hence  older 
Glacial  or  even  newer  Pliocene  beds  may  be  concealed  in  places. 

Above  the  Basement-clay,  other  layers  of  Boulder-day,  known  as 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Purple  Clays  and  the  Hessle  Clay,  are  locally 
to  be  distinguished.  Mr.  Heid  makes  some  important  observations 
on  the  weathering  of  Boulder-clay,  whereby  chalky  Boulder-clay 
passes  into  reddish-brown  stony  loam. 

Associated  with  the  Boulder-clays  are  marine  Inter-Glacial  and 
other  gravels  and  laminated  clays.  The  Inter-Glacial  beds  have 
yielded  mammalian  bones,  and  a  marine  fauna  indicating  a  climate 
that  seems  to  have  been  little  if  at  all  colder  than  that  of  the  same 
region  at  present  A  full  list  is  given  of  the  organic  remains  found 
at  Kelsey  Hill,  and  other  places,  and  a  column  showing  the  forms 
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found  at  March  in  Cambridgeshire  is  added.  A  description  of  the 
Post-Glacial  deposit-s  and  their  organic  remains,  contains  the  observa- 
tion that  Felts  spelaa  and  perhaps  Elephas  primigenius  are  true 
Post-Glacial  species.  The  Lion  has  been  found  at  Hornsea,  associated 
with  the  Irish  Elk,  Horse,  and  Hed-Deer,  apparently  in  the  ancient 
deposits  of  the  Mere. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  changes  now  in  progress.  The  serious 
loss  of  land  along  the  coast-line  within  historic  times  is  well  known, 
and  this  is  clearly  illustrated  by  diagrams  or  reproductions  of  charts 
dating  from  1684.  Since  this  period  the  average  rate  of  advance  of 
the  sea  has  in  places  been  about  2^  yards  a  year.  In  other  places 
land  has  been  gained. 

A  concluding  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  Economic  Geology — 
soils,  brickmaking,  etc.,  with  some  mention  of  the  Humber  Tunneh 
The  Water-supply  is  also  discussed,  and  details  of  a  number  of  Well- 
sections  and  Borings  are  given.  An  appendix  contains  a  list  of 
works  on  Holdemess. 


2.  The  Geology  of  Bridlington  Bay.     By  J.  R.  Dakyns  and 
C.  Fox- Strang  WAYS.     8vo.  pp.  18.     (London,  1885.)     Price  Is, 

THIS  is  a  brief  explanation  of  Quarter-sheet  94  N.E.  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  Map.  It  includes  an  account  of  the  Chalk, 
Glacial  and  Post-GIacial  Beds.  Mr.  Beid  contributes  the  List  of 
Fossils  from  the  Bridlington  Crag. 

3.  The  Geology  of  the  South-West  Part  op  Lincolnshire,  with 

Parts  of  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire.  By  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  (Parts  by  W.  H.  Dalton,  P.G.S.) 
8vo.  pp.  180.     (London,  1885.)     Price  4a. 

THIS  is  a  description  of  the  rocks  embraced  in  the  area  of  Sheet 
70  of  the  Geological  Survey  Map.  The  area  was  chiefly 
surveyed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Holloway,  other  portions  being 
mapped  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Penning,  W.  H.  Dalton,  and  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Browne.  The  rocks  include  the  Upper  Eeuper  Marls,  the  Bhcetic 
Beds,  the  Lias,  the  Oolites  from  the  Northampton  Sand  to  the 
Kimmeridge  Clay,  and  various  Glacial  and  Post-C^lacial  deposits. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  strata  are  given,  and  the  palssonto- 
logical  divisions,  with  lists  of  fossils,  are  duly  noted.  The  junction 
of  the  Lower  with  the  Middle  Lias  is  taken  at  the  top  of  the  clays 
with  Ammoniiea  capricornus :  so  that  a  number  of  forms  regarded  as 
Middle  Lias  in  Dorsetshire  are  now  placed  in  the  Lower  Lias. 
This  higher  line  was  adopted  by  Prof.  Judd  in  the  liutlandshire 
district,  and  hence  it  was  desirable  to  continue  it  northwards. 
Amwonties  communia  is  noted  from  the  Middle  Lias,  so  that  our 
notions  of  the  value  of  Ammonites  as  iudices  of  zones  are  liable  to 
be  shaken.  It  is  remarked  that  the  zones  of  Ammonites  Humphries' 
ianus  and  A.  Parl'insoni  are  altogether  absent  from  Lincolnshire,  unless 
the  former  is  represented  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Oolite. 

The  Glacial  deposits  include  representatives  of  the  Chalky  Boulder- 
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olay,  Purple  and  Hessle  Clays,  with  associated  gravels.  The  large 
transported  masses  of  Lincolnshire  Limestone  and  Marlstone,  to 
which  attention  was  first  directed  by  Prof.  Morris,  are  described ; 
and  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  regards  them  as  due,  together  with  the 
Boulder-clav  itself,  to  the  agency  of  coast-ice. 

Among  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district,  the  Lincolnshire 
Limestone  is  noteworthy,  being  largely  quarried  at  Ancaster.  Of 
the  iron-ores,  that  derived  from  the  Marlstone  Rock-bed  is  most 
important,  and  it  has  been  lately  described  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson 
(''Midland  Naturalist,"  vol.  viii.  1885).  The  gypsum  in  the  New 
Red  Marls  at  Newark  is  also  extensively  worked. 


4.  Thb  Obologt  of  Eskdalb,  Hosedalb,  etc.  By  C.  Fox- 
Strangwats,  F.G.S.,  C.  Rbid,  F.G.S.,  and  Q.  Babbow,  F.G.S. 
8vo.  pp.  65.     (London,  1885.)     Price  1<.  6d. 

THIS  is  an  Explanation  of  Quarter-sheet  96  N.E.  of  the  Geological 
Survey  Map.  It  contains  an  account  ^of  the  Lias,  the  Oolites 
from  the  Dogger  to  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit,  and  of  the  Glacial 
and  Post-Glacial  beds. 

The  Upper  beds  of  the  Middle  Lias,  which  constitute  the  Iron- 
stone series,  are  described  in  detail.  They  furnish  the  well-known 
Cleveland  Ironstone.  The  Dogger,  which  occurs  at  the  base  of  the 
Oolites,  is  a  variable  bed  changing  from  limestone  to  sandstone,  and 
iu  places  yielding  the  valuable  iron-ore  of  Rosedale. 

In  the  Lower  Estuarine  Series,  above  the  Dogger,  comes  the 
Eller  Beck  Bed,  yielding  marine  fossils,  which  was  described  by 
Mr,  Barrow  in  the  Geological  Magazine  (Decade  II.  Vol.  IV. 
p.  552).  Higher  up  tliere  is  a  bed  of  coal  which  has  been  worked. 
The  Grey  Limestone  Series,  and  the  Upper  Estuarine  Series,  the 
Combrash,  Kellaways  Kock,  Oxford  Clay,  and  Corallian  Rocks, 
present  many  features  of  interest,  and  their  palseontological  contents 
are  duly  noted.  The  Whinstone  or  Cleveland  Dyke  is  an  intrusive 
dyke  of  augite-andesite. 

The  absence  of  Drift  over  most  of  the  country  now  described  is 
remarkable.  Boulder-clay  extends  to  a  height  of  about  800  feet  in 
the  valleys  to  the  north  of  the  table-land,  but  is  not  met  with  in  the 
interior,  nor  has  any  trace  been  found  there  of  local  glaciation. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  uplands  formed  an  insular  space 
round  which  the  ice-sheets  swept,  while  these  high  grounds  were 
not  glaciated. 

6. — The  Geology  of  the  Coasts  adjoining  Rhtl,  Abergele  and 
CoLWYN.  By  Aubrey  Strahan,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (with  Notes  by  K. 
H.  Tiddeman,  M.A.,  F.G.S.)  8vo.  pp.  73.  (London.)  Price  1«.  6d. 

THE  area  here  described  is  included  in  Quarter-sheet  79  N.W.  of 
the  Geological  Survey  Map,  and  was  originally  surveyed  by 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Aveline,  W.  W.  Smyth,  and  A.  C.  Ramsay.  The 
ground  having  been  re-surveyed  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile, 
by  Messrs.  Tiddeman  and  Strahan,  the  map  has  been  revised,  and 
this  Explanation  published. 
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The  rocks  inolude  Wenlook  Shales,  Carboniferous  Books,  Bnnter 
Sandstone,  Glaoial  Drifts  and  Post-Glaeial  Beds.  Between  the  Base- 
ment-beds of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  (red  conglomerates,  eta)  there 
exists  "one  of  the  greatest  unconformities  to  be  met  with  in  the 
British  Isles,'*  the  Silurian  strata  having  been  cleaved,  contorted, 
and  denuded  before  the  overlying  rocks  were  laid  down.  In  the 
pebbles  of  these  Carboniferous  conglomerates  many  Ludlow  fossils 
have  been  found. 

The  principal  formation  described  is  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
from  which  many  fossils  have  been  obtained.  The  Millstone  Grit  is 
interesting,  from  the  remarkable  development  of  chert  met  with. 
Mr.  Strahan  remarks  that  unlike  the  bands  and  nodules  of  chert  in 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  this  chert  is  probably  a  siliceous 
sediment  of  extreme  fineness ;  for  not  only  is  it  well  stratified,  and 
evenly  laminated,  but,  by  a  gradual  lithological  change,  it  passes 
horizontally  into  a  fine-grained  quartzose  scmdstone,  with  bands  of 
chert,  and  finally  into  a  quartz  grit  with  quartz  pebbles,  in  which 
chert  bands  are  quite  Slibordinate.  The  Lower  Coal-Measures  and 
Trias  are  briefly  described.  The  whole  of  the  low  ground  and  the 
flatter  parts  of  the  high  ground  are  overspread  by  Drift-deposits 
consisting  of  Boulder-clay  and  Gravels.  The  Post-Glacial  Beds 
comprise  Calcareous  Tufa,  Peat  and  Alluvium,  and  Blown  Sand. 
In  a  Chapter  on  Economic  Geology  accounts  are  given  of  Lead  and 
Zinc  Ores,  Haematite,  etc.  An  Appendix  contains  a  list  of  works 
on  the  Geology,  etc.,  of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  by  Messrs. 
Whitaker  and  Strahan. 


V. — The  Geological  Escord. 

THE  "Geological  Record"  was  founded  in  1874,  with  the  object 
of  publishing  a  yearly  register  of  all  publications  relating  to 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Palaeontology.  The  volumes  for  the  years 
1874  to  1878  have  appeared  with  brief  abstracts ;  that  for  1879  is  in 
the  press.  These  have  been  prepared  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
William  Whitaker,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  who  has  spared  no  pains,  amid 
many  disappointments  and  delays,  to  render  the  volumes  as  complete 
as  possible. 

The  British  Association  gives  a  grant  in  aid,  sufficing  for  some 
assistance,  the  correction  of  proofs,  etc.  The  greater  part  of  the  work, 
however,  is  done  by  geologists  who  give  their  help  gratuitously. 
There  are  no  funds  available  for  the  purchase  or  exchange  of  pub- 
lications. Hence  the  Editor  is  to  a  very  large  extent  dependent  on 
the  exertions  of  voluntary  assistants.  No  doubt  the  delays  have 
tended  to  damp  the  ardour  of  many  who  have  laboured  on  behalf  of 
the  G^logical  Becord. 

Mr.  Whitaker  has  now  retired  from  the  position  of  Editor,  and 
Mr.  William  Topley,  F.G.S.,  Assoa  Inst.  Civil  Eng.,  has  bravely 
undertaken  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  order  to  bring  the  *'  Geologi- 
cal Becord  "up  to  date,  he  has  decided  to  issue  one  volume  for  the 
five  years  1880-1884  with  titles  only,  and  to  resume  the  abstracts 
for  the  year  1885. 
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From  a  ciroolar  jast  isisaed  we  learn  that  the  present  Editor 
would  gladly  welcome  further  aseistanoe,  and  would  be  eapeoially 
thankful  if  authors  would  forward  to  him  brief  notices  of  papers,  etc., 
appearing  in  the  publications  of  provincial  societies,  which  are  often 
not  easily  obtained  in  London.  Authors,  secretaries  of  societies,  and 
dditors  of  geological  publications  would  also  greatly  assist  the  work 
by  forwarding  copies  of  their  publications  to  the  Editor  of  the 
*  Geological  Eeoord,"  28,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 


VI, — Pboovbdinos  of  the  Ghkstkb  Sooiety  of  Nattjkal  Soienob. 
No.  3.  8vo.  pp.  ]  34 ;  9  Plates.  (Printed  and  Published  by  Giles 
Gnffith,  Chester,  1885.) 

rE  present  volume  includes  fifteen  papers  upon  various  subjects 
read  before  the  Society  from  1878  to  1884.  Of  these  papers 
sight  are  of  geological  and  pals^ontological  interest. 

The  first  is  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Prof.  T.  McEenny 
Bnghes,  M.A.,  F.O.S.,  entitled  '* Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Yale  of 
]!lwyd.'*  As  to  the  merits  of  this  paper  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
hat  it  is  upon  a  subject  which  is  peculiarly  the  author's  own.  It  is 
Uustrated  by  eight  plates  (23  figures),  and  is  a  most  valuable  con- 
;ribution  to  the  geology  of  the  district  After  a  short  introduction, 
he  rocks  found  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  are  briefly  described  in  order, 
Deginuing  with  the  oldest  or  Bala  series,  and  passing  upwards  to  the 
-ecent  Cave-deposits.  Under  each  formation  we  have  a  list  of  its 
ihief  fossils  and  peculiarities  of  structure  and  comparisons  with  the 
tame  horizons  in  other  districts,  along  with  valuable  local  notes  as 
0  where  the  most  interesting  sections  may  be  most  easily  observed. 
Fhere  is  a  valuable  note  ''On  the  Weathering  of  Mountain  Limestone," 
explaining  in  a  very  clear  manner  the  formation  of  those  caves  with 
nrhich  we  are  all  so  familiar  in  limestone  districts,  and  at  the  same 
dme  mentioning  places  where  the  efifect  of  the  weathering  may  most 
easily  be  observed.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
3f  such  a  paper  as  this  to  local  geologists  ;  for,  rich  as  it  is  in  facts 
md  details,  it  is  still  richer  in  suggestions  which  need  for  their 
working  out  the  time  and  patience  of  the  local  geologist ;  and  we  do 
Dot  doubt  that  this  paper  by  the  President  will  originate  much  good 
work,  which  will  appear  in  future  volumes  of  the  Proceedings. 

The  next  paper  is  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Strahan,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  on  "  The 
Denudations  of  North  Wales."  This  is  an  admirable  paper  by  one 
who  for  a  long  time  was  associated  with  the  Society  as  Honorary 
Curator  of  the  museum,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  district.  In  the  present  paper  Mr.  Strahan  proposes 
to  examine  the  evidence,  afforded  by  examples  in  this  district,  of  the 
fact  that  "  while  existing  lands,  being  themselves  chiefly  formed  of 
stratified  marine  material,  occupy  the  sites  of  seas  of  former 
geological  periods,  on  the  other  hand  these  seas  overspread  the  ruins 
of  still  more  ancient  continents."  This  paper  is  one  which  all  local 
geologists  should  read,  and  all  the  places  mentioned  will  well  repay 
a  fresh  visit  in  the  new  light  thrown  on  them  by  Mr.  Strahan's  paper. 

Then  follows  a  paper  by  Professor  Judd,  F.R.S. — **  A  Problem 
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for  Cheshire  Oeologists."  The  paper  is  an  abstract  of  one  read 
before  the  Society,  Nov.  27th,  1878.  Professor  Judd  shows  that 
the  strata  of  the  various  formations  were  originally  much  more 
widely  distributed  over  the  British  Islands  than  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  the  breaks  in  their  continuity  must  ha^e 
been  caused  by  subsequent  denudation.  Not  only  is  this  true  in 
the  case  of  the  older  Carboniferous  rocks.  It  is  probable  that 
before  the  deposition  of  the  Tertiary  rocks,  the  greater  part  of 
the  British  Islands  was  ''buried  under  the  thick  strata  of  the 
Liassic  and  Oolitic  age,  and  that  a  great  winding  sheet  of  Chalk 
enveloped  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country."  The  greater  part  of 
the  Secondary  strata  has  now  been  removed  by  denudation,  and 
much  interest  naturally  attaches  to  these  isolated  patches  or  *'  out- 
liers.*' One  such  patch  is  in  the  district  lying  between  Audlem  and 
Wem,  and  the  problem  for  Cheshire  geologists,  writes  the  Professor, 
is — (1)  To  determine  the  exact  extent  and  limits  of  the  outlier. 
(2)  The  relations  to  the  surrounding  strata.  (3)  The  nature,  thick- 
ness, and  fossil  conteflts  of  the  outlier.  We  hope  Cheshire  geologists 
are  now  on  their  way  at  least  to  the  solution  of  this  geological 
problem. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  short  note  on  ''  Traces  of  an  Interglaoial 
Land-surface  at  Crewe,"  by  that  veteran  geologist  Mr.  D.  Mackintosh, 
F.O.S.  These  traces  the  author  supposes  he  has  found  in  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  more  or  less  flexible  kind  of  leaf-clay  which  he 
discovered  at  the  Crewe  Railway  Station. 

The  next  paper  is  one  by  Mr.  W.  Shone,  F.Q.S.,  on  "  The  Silting- 
up  of  the  Kiver  Dee :  its  Causes."  As  an  introduction  to  his 
paper,  Mr.  Shone  first  gives  U9  some  account  of  the  river  both  in 
historic  and  in  prehistoric  times,  with  some  interesting  quotations 
from  early  writers.  Then  follow  a  number  of  details — the  result  of 
much  patient  observation — as  to  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  tide  up 
the  river,  and  its  rate  of  outflow  back  again  to  the  sea.  Mr.  Shone 
attributes  the  silting-up  of  the  river  to  several  causes  combined,  the 
chief  of  which  are — the  tapping  of  the  water  at  Llangollen  for  the 
canal ;  the  building  of  the  causeway,  and  the  reclaiming  of  the  land 
on  Sealand.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  after  all,  the  real  cause 
of  the  silting-up  of  the  Dee  is  the  extremely  small  amount  of  fresh 
water  which  comes  down  from  Bala  Lake.  We  know  that  in  dry 
seasons,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
over  the  mill,  no  water  at  all  finds  it«  way  over  the  Causeway, 
and  of  course  there  would  be  just  the  same  flow  so  far  as  volume  is 
concerned,  whether  the  Causeway  were  there  or  not.  But  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  instead  of  being  practically  a  long  lake  would  be  a 
shallow  muddy  river,  were  the  Causeway  removed. 

Three  papers  follow  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Walker,  the  first  two  on  ento- 
mology and  the  third  on  a  meteorological  subject  The  first,  on 
'*  Climatic  Causes  affecting  the  Distribution  of  the  Lepidoptera  in 
Great  Britain."  The  second  is  **  A  List  of  the  Macro-lepidoptera  of 
the  District"  The  third  by  Mr.  Walker  is  on  the  "Climate  of  the 
Cheshire  District  in  Relation  to  Fruit-growing." 
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Dr.  Stolterfoth  follows  with  an  aooount  of  his  work  at  "Sur- 
face Dredging  in  the  Dee.''  This  paper  is  especially  interesting 
to  mioroscopists,  as  it  deals  entirely  with  diatoms  and  the  lower 
fbrms  of  animal  life,  and  shows  how  very  abundant  are  the  lower 
fonns  of  life  in  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  Then  four  papers  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Shmbsole.  The  first  a  note  on  the  Polyzoon,  ''  Glauco- 
none  dUtiehaj  from  the  Bala  beds  of  Glyn  Ceiriog."  In  this  paper 
Mr.  Shmbsole  describes  a  new  genus  of  Polyzoon,  which  for  some 
time  has  been  regarded  as  identical  with  Glauconome  dtsticha  from 
tiie  Dudley  beds.  The  new  name  proposed  is  Pinnatopora  Sedgmekii. 
There  is  a  list  of  land  and  freshwater  shells  compiled  by  Mr. 
Shmbsole  *'from  local  collections  sent  in  from  time  to  time  at 
the  annual  conversaziones."  It  consists  of  93  species  and  19  varieties, 
and  18  followed  by  a  few  interesting  remarks.  A  paper  ''On  the 
Occurrence  of  CalcisphcBra  (Williamson)  in  the  Mountain  Limestone 
of  the  Eglwyseg  rocks,  near  Llangollen,"  by  Mr.  Shmbsole,  follows 
next.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Shmbsole  has  brought  together  in  a  clear 
and  concise  manner  all  that  is  known  about  these  curious  fossil 
Rhizopods,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute  as  to  whether 
we  should  classify  them  with  the  Foramitiifera  in  virtue  of  the 
calcareous  material  of  which  their  remains  are  composed,  or  with 
the  Badiolaria  in  virtue  of  their  minute  structure.  There  is  also  a 
brief  note  by  Mr.  Shrubsole  on  the  occurrence  of  Venus  mercenaria. 
Then  follows  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Ruddy — "A  List  of  Caradoo  or  Bala 
Fossils,  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Bala,  Corwen,  and  Glyn 
Ceiriog"— one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this  number  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings, giving  evidence  of  years  of  patient  work,  and  which  no 
one  who  v^ishes  to  work  at  the  Bala  beds  can  possibly  afford  to  be 
witbout  The  last  paper  is  a  botanical  one  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Siddall,  on 
'*  The  American  Water- weed,  Anacharis  ahinaBtrunif  Bab.,"  illustrated 
by  a  carefully  drawn  plate. 
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L — Deo.  16,  1885. — W.  Carruthers,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair. — ^The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  "Old  Sea-beaches  at  Teignmouth,  Devon."  By  G.  Wareing 
Ormerod,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  stated  that  while  old  records  show  that  no  important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  level  of  the  Teignmouth  district 
during  the  historical  period,  the  excavations  made  in  recent  drainage- 
operations  in  the  present  year  showed  the  existence  of  at  least  two 
series  of  beaches.  The  oldest  sea-beach,  which  is  a  few  feet  above 
the  present  sea- level,  was  partly  washed  away  and  then  covered  up 
by  later  deposits  exhibiting  evidence,  in  a  number  of  delicate  bivalve 
shells  in  an  unbroken  condition,  of  having  been  deposited  in  a  calm  sea. 

2.  "  On  the  Gabbros,  Dolerites,  and  Basalts  of  Tertiary  Age  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland."    By  Prof.  John  W.  Judd,  F.K.S.,  SecG.S. 
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In  previons  papers  published  in  1874  and  1876,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  author  that  there  exist  in  Scotland  and  in  Hungary 
igneous  rock-masses  presenting  the  most  perfectly  orystalliDe 
characters  and  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  period.  It  was  farther 
shown  that  such  highly  crystalline,  plutonic  rocks  are  seen  passing 
insensibly  into  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  chemical  composition — 
gabbros  into  basalts,  diorites  and  quartz-diorites  into  andesites,  and 
quart z-andesites  and  granites  into  rhyolites — the  lavas  in  tarn 
graduating  into  the  perT ectly  vitreous  types  known  as  taohyly tes  and 
obsidians. 

The  present  paper  deals  with  the  basic  rocks  of  Western  Scotland 
and  Northern  Ireland,  which  are  shown  to  exhibit  the  most  marked 
analogies  with  rocks  of  the  same  age  in  the  Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland ; 
these  facts  lend  strong  support  to  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
petrographical  provinces.  The  Tertiary  age  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
rocks  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  fact  that  they  overlie  oncon- 
formably  the  youngest  members  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  and  are 
interbedded  with  stratified  deposits  of  Lower  Tertiary  age. 

With  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  these  rocks,  the  identification 
of  the  more  crystalline  forms  with  the  gabbros,  which  was  made  by 
Zirkel  and  Yon  Lasaulx,  is  supported  ;  while  the  use  of  the  term 
''  dolerite  "  as  a  convenient  one  for  the  connecting  links  between  the 
gabbros  and  basalts  is  advocated. 

Of  the  original  minerals  contained  in  these  rocks,  plagioclase 
felspar  (ranging  in  composition  from  anorthite  to  labradorite),  augite» 
olivine,  and  magnetite,  are  regarded  as  the  essential  ones;  while 
enstatite,  biotite,  chromite,  picotite,  and  titanoferrite  are  among  the 
most  frequently  occuning  accessories.  It  is  shown,  however,  that 
these  original  minerals  may  belong  to  different  periods  of  consolida- 
tion. The  Secondary  minerals  are  very  numerous,  including  quartz, 
epidote,  zoisite,  hornblende,  serpentine,  and  zeolites,  with  many  other 
crystallized  and  uncrystallized  substances.  There  are  remarkable 
variations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  original  minerals  in 
different  examples  of  the  rock ;  and  by  the  complete  disappearance 
of  one  or  other  of  the  constituents,  the  gabbros  are  sometimes  found 
passing  into  picrites,  eucrites,  or  troctolites. 

In  their  microscopic  stnicture  these  rocks  present  many  interesting 
features.  From  the  highly  crystalline  gabbros  there  are  two  lines 
of  descent  to  the  vitreous  tachylytes  :  one  through  the  ophitie 
dolerites  and  basalts,  and  the  magma-basalts  with  skeleton-crystals; 
and  the  other  through  the  granulitie  dolerites  and  basalts,  and  the 
magma-basalts  with  granular  microliths.  The  former  are  shown  to 
result  from  the  cooling  down  of  molten  masses  which  were  in  a  state 
of  perfect  internal  equilibrium  ;  while  the  latter  were  formed  when 
the  mass  was  subject  to  movement  and  internal  strain. 

It  is  shown  that  in  the  most  deeply  seated  of  these  rocks  (gabbros) 
the  whole  of  the  iron-oxides  combine  with  silica ;  but,  as  we  approach 
the  surface,  the  quantity  of  these  oxides  separating  as  magnetite 
increases,  until  it  attains  its  maximum  in  the  tachylytes.  In  all  the 
varieties  the  order  of  separation  of  the  different  minerals  is  shown 
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not  to  depend  solely  on  chemical  causes,  but  to  be  influenced  by  the 
oonditions  under  which  the  rocks  have  cooled  down. 

Although  these  rocks  are  not  highly  altered  ones,  yet  they  afford 
admirable  opportunities  of  studying  the  incipient  changes  in  their 
constituent  minerals.  The  nature  of  these  changes  is  discussed,  and 
they  are  referred  to  the  following  causes  : — (1)  the  corrosive  action 
of  the  surrounding  magma  on  the  crystals ;  (2)  the  changes  produced 
by  solvents  acting  under  pressure  in  the  deep-seated  masses  (these 
have  been  already  described  under  the  name  of  "  schillerization  ") ; 

(3)  the  action  of  heated  water  and  gas  escaping  at  the  surface ; 

(4)  the  action  of  atmospheric  agents  on  the  rocks  when  exposed  by 
denudation ;  and  (5)  the  changes  induced  by  pressure  during  the 
great  movements  to  which  rock-masses  are  subjected. 


IL— Jan,  13,  1886.— Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  President  said,  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  present  this 
evening  that  during  the  past  week  we  have  lost  a  well-known 
member  of  forty  years'  standing.  Prof.  John  Morris  died  last 
Thursday,  and  to-day  some  of  us  have  stood  by  his  grave 
in  Eensal  Green  Cemetery.  The  Society  has  lost  its  most 
learned  member,  and  many  of  us  have  been  deprived  of  a  very 
dear  friend. 


1.  "On  some  Fish-remains  from  the  Tertiary  Strata  of  New 
Zealand."     By  James  W.  Davis,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

A  number  of  fossil  fish-remains  from  Tertiary  beds  in  New  Zea- 
land have  been  forwarded  to  the  author  by  Captain  F.  W.  Hutton, 
and  were  described  in  the  present  paper.  The  forms  of  which 
descriptions  were  given  are  two  new  st)eGie8  of  Lamna,  Carcharodon 
angtistuJena,  Agassiz,  and  a  new  Carcharodon,  one  new  species  of 
Notidnuus,  one  of  Myliobatia,  and  one  referred  to  Spamodus,  All 
the  above  are  founded  on  teeth.  A  vertebra  of  Lamna  and  a  fish- 
spine  were  also  described,  and  the  collection  contained  a  specimen 
regarded  by  the  author  as  a  fragment  of  a  Ileptilian  tooth. 

2.  "  On  a  recent  Section  through  Walton  Common,  exposing  the 
London  Clay,  Bagshot  Beds,  and  Plateau-gravel."  By  W.  H. 
Hodleston,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

During  the  past  autumn  the  widening  of  the  line  between  Walton 
and  Weybridge  stations  has  afforded  a  very  interesting  section  in  the 
above  beds,  showing  their  relations  to  each  other  with  considerable 
clearness.  Walton  Station  is  68  feet  above  CD.,  and  immediately 
to  the  westw^ard  the  section  described  in  the  paper  commences,  the 
Borface  of  the  country  gradually  rising  to  a  height  of  about  120  feet 
in  the  plateau  which  separates  the  drainage  of  the  Mole  from  the 
drainage  of  the  Wey.     This  plateau  is  connected  on  the  south  by  a 
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slope  with  the  higher  and  far  narrower  plateau  of  St.  George's  Hill, 
Laving  an  elevation  of  246  feet. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  portion  of  the  section  more 
particularly  described,  and  which  has  a  length  of  1070  yards,  is 
divided  into  four  blocks : — 

Block  A  extends  from  Walton  Station  to  where  the  unaltered 
London  Clay  is  seen — 813  yards. 

Block  B  extends  from  this  to  the  point  where  the  Bagshot  beds 
are  first  seen  in  situ — 345  3'ards. 

Block  C  extends  from  the  above  to  the  point  where  the  Bagshots 
are  first  out  through  to  the  level  of  the  line,  and  the  hollow  filled  op 
with  Plateau-gravel — 165  yards. 

Block  D  exhibits  the  relations  of  the  Bagshots  to  the  Plateau- 
gravel,  where  the  latter  is  most  fully  developed — 247  yards. 

Details  of  Block  A. — This  portion  of  the  section  rises  from  zero  to 
12  or  14  feet;  the  first  bed  which  becomes  visible  is  the  "Top 
Sand,"  and  on  advancing  further  westward  portions  of  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  gravel  and  lumps  of  brown  clay  form  the  sides  and  floor 
of  the  cutting,  lliis  is  evidently  a  disturbed  series,  and  has  peculiar 
relations  with  a  mass  of  yellow  sand,  mainly  false-bedded,  which  ii 
70  yards  long,  and  from  12  to  14  feet  high  at  the  west  end.  The 
London  Clay  in  situ  rises  very  suddenly  beyond  this.  Keasons  were 
given  for  supposing  this  sand  to  be  a  superficial  deposit  against  a 
steeply  eroded  surface  of  London  Clay. 

Details  of  Block  B. — The  London  Clay  of  this  blook  has  yielded 
no  fossils,  nor  are  any  Septaria  visible.  The  bedding  is  difficult  to 
distinguish,  but  recent  weathering  has  made  it  more  plain.  This 
seems  to  establish  a  very  slight  dip  towards  the  west  The  surface 
of  the  London  Clay  is  undulating,  and  it  is  overlain  by  from  6  to  7 
feet  of  Plateau-gravel. 

Details  of  Block  C. — In  this  block,  where  the  cutting  has  a  depth 
of  about  24  feet  throughout,  occurs  the  junction  of  the  Lower  Bag- 
shots  with  the  London  Clay,  and  this  is  apparently  an  unoon form- 
able  one.  Both  the  lithology  and  the  stratigraphy  favour  this  view. 
Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  lithological  passage  exists.  The  lowest 
bed  of  the  Bagshots  here  is  remarkably  clear  sand  full  of  false- 
bedding,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  argillaceous  series,  also  somewhat 
sandy.  It  was  suggested  that  this  latter  might  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  "  Ramsdell  Clay." 

Details  of  Block  D. — Here  the  Plateau-gravel  attains  its  maxi- 
mum thickness,  since  the  Bagshots  are  out  through  to  the  level  of 
the  line  in  three  places — depth  of  cutting  from  24  to  27  feet, — thus 
affording  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  study  of  this  peculiar  deposit 
Three  horizons  were  roughly  made  out,  or,  rather,  three  varieties 
occurring  one  above  the  other.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  section  there 
is  more  distinct  evidence  of  at  least  two  groups  in  these  Plateau- 
gravels.     No  materials  from  the  northern  drifts  are  found. 

Other  sections  in  the  superficial  beds  were  noticed,  and  more 
especially  one  about  the  180- feet  line  on  the  north  slope  of  St 
Oeorge's  Hill,  where  the  contortions  are  of  considerable  interest. 
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BoBN  Febbuabt  19th,  1810  ;  Died  Janvabt  7th,  1886. 
more  than  twenty  yean  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Maoazinb.] 

lew  year  has  gathered  into  its  earliest  gamer  another 
human  intellect,  whose  influence  and  usefulness  in  the 
cal  world  for  nearly  50  years  have  done  ranch  to  promote 
ns  a  love  for  our  science  to  which  that  life  was  devoted. 
!8sor  John  Morris  was  horn  in  the  very  dawn  of 
)  Geological  thought  in  this  country. 
t  years  before  his  birth,  in  the  spring  of  1802,  Play  fair 
blished  his  celebrated  "  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian 
"  In  1807,  a  handful  of  scientific  men  met  together 
nded  the  Geological  Society  of  London ;  and  from  1799 
\  William  Smith  (better  known  as  *'  the  Father  of 
I  Geology  ")  was  plodding  over  England,  with  quiet 
give  labour,  preparing,  unaided,  his  work,  entitled 
.  Identified  by  Means  of  their  Organized  Fossils,"  and 
it  '*  Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wales." 
me,  1812,  James  Sowerby  commenced  to  publish  (in 
bi-monthly  parts  of  5  plates  each)  his  "Mineral 
logy  of  Great  Britain." 

was  the  condition  of  the  literature  of  our  science  in 
d  early  in  this  century.  There  were  no  text-books  for 
geologists  in  those  days,  and  the  science  of  Geology 

easy  path  to  pursue;  yet  John  Morris  had  already 
ip  the  study  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils,  and  com- 

to  collect  materials  for  his  ''Catalogue  of  British 
before  the  first  edition  of  Lyell's  **  Elements  "  had 
»rinted,  and  as  early  as  the  first  appearance  of  his 
iples  of  Geology,"  a  little  book  of  one  volume  8vo., 
saw  the  light  in  January,  1830,  whilst  Morris,  then 
years  of  age,  was  engaged  in  business  in  Kensington 
armaceutical  Chemist. 

modest  precursor  to  Morris's  Catalogue  was  printed 
wioh,  and  designated  ''  A  Synoptical  Table  of  British 
}  Remains,  in  which  all  the  edited  British  Fossils  are 
itioally  and  stratigraphically  arranged  in  accordance 
le  views  of  the  geologists  of  the  present  day,  and  a 
»  given  to  their  localities,  strata,  and  engraved  figures, 
nel  Woodward."  This  little  book  of  fifty  pages,  which 
d  in  1830,  gave  all  that  was  known  at  that  date  con- 
onr  British  Fossils. 

is  published  the  first  Edition  of  his  Catalogue  in  1845, 
lad  issued  preliminary  notes,  section  by  section,  in  the 
sine  of  Natural  History  "  from  1839  to  that  date. 
econd  edition  appeared  in  1854 ;  but  though  constantly 
Y  his  friends  to  do  so,  and  incited  by  the  awards  of  the 
sal  Society,  he  never  achieved  a  third  edition. 
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From  1864:  to  1877  Prof.  Morris  held  the  Chair  of  Geology 
in  University  College,  and  during  that  period  he  delivered 
no  fewer  than  1100  lectures  to  his  class,  besides  directing 
field-excursions,  and  giving  demonstrations  in  the  Museum. 

Of  the  details  of  his  life  and  work  and  the  well-merited 
honours  that  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  a  full  account 
will  be  found  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  Decade  IT.  Vol. 
V.  November  1878,  pp.  481-487,  accompanied  by  a  portrait 

Like  all  men  of  great  mind,  Prof.  Morris  had  his  peculiar 
traits  of  character ;  but  he  will  be  remembered  by  one  thing, 
more  than  any  other,  namely,  his  extreme  readiness  to  impart 
scientific  information  to  those  around  him  out  of  the  vast  (one 
might  almost  say  inezhaustible)  stores  of  knowledge  which  he 
had  for  years  accumulated  in  his  retentive  mind,  and  yet  could 
retail  again  most  accurately  when  needed,  and  even  recall  the 
very  place  in  the  work  from  whence  he  had  culled  it. 

Professor  Morris  was  essentially  a  'young-hearted'  man 
with  his  friends,  and  especially  so  when  out  with  his  class, 
or  with  the  Members  of  the  Geologists'  Association.  Indeed, 
one  has  to  compare  events  and  dates  in  onler  to  show  that  he 
was  in  reality  a  survivor  in  our  time  from  the  prehistoric  age 
of  geology.  Morris  was  in  fact  the  contemporary  of  Mantell, 
fiuckland,  Fitton,  Searles  V.  Wood,  Bowerbank,  Sorope,  Owen, 
Murchison,  and  Lyell ;  and  of  his  earlier  personal  friends 
amongst  the  great  geologists — alas  I  now  few  indeed  in  number 
— only  Prof.  Prestwich,  F.B.S.,  of  Oxford,  remains. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  record  that  almost  the  last  piece 
of  work  in  which  he  engaged  was  to  arrange,  compare,  and 
verify  the  original  specimens  of  the  *'  William  Smith  Collec- 
tion,'' preserved  in  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  first  collection  formed  with  a  view  to  prove  that 
strata  could  be  identified  by  their  fossil  contents. 

Ill-health  has  prevented  Prof.  Morris  for  the  past  two  years 
from  attending  scientific  meetings  or  visiting  his  friends,  as  in 
days  of  yore  ;  but  up  to  the  last  he  was  cheered  by  nothing  so 
much  as  a  visit  from  a  geological  friend  and  a  chat  about  some 
new  geological  book.  And  whenever  his  health  permitted,  he 
amused  himself  by  continuing  the  preparation  and  revision  of 
the  lists  of  fossils  for  the  third  edition  of  his  Catalogue. 

He  died  on  the  7th  January  from  heart-disease,  and  was 
interred  on  the  13th  at  Eensal  Green  Cemetery,  where  many 
of  his  fellow- geologists  assembled  to  do  honour  to  so  veteran 
an  associate. 

It  will  gratify  the  admirers  of  Professor  Morris  to  learn 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  his  friends  and  family  to  raise  a  suitable 
and  lasting  Monument  to  his  memory,  and  that  this  memorial 
shall  take  the  form  of  a  Third  Edition  of  Morris's  Catalogue 
OF  British  Fossim. — H.  W. 
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I. — On  thv  Pkbmanenos  of  Continents  and  Ooean-Basins,  with 
SpKOiAii  Beferenob  to  the  Fobslation  and  Development  of 

THE    NOBTH   AmERIOAN   CONTINENT. 

By  Prof.  J08BPH  Lb  Contb. 

UNDEB  the  influence,  perhaps,  of  the  prevailing  idea  of  evolution 
in  all  things,  the  conviction  has  heen  growing  in  the  minds  of 
geologists  in  recent  times  that  the  larger  features  of  the  earth's 
surface  ha^e  grown  from  the  earliest  times,  and  therefore  that  the 
places  of  the  continents  and  ocean-hasins  have  heen  substantially 
permanent.  Prof.  Dana  is  largely  the  originator  and  expounder  of 
this  view,  and  he  has  applied  it  with  great  skill  to  the  American 
continent.  But  while  I  believe  the  view  is  substantially  true, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  be,  and  has  been,  pushed  too  far.  It 
is  true  indeed  that  the  opponents  of  the  view  have  attributed  to  its 
advocates  a  strictness  in  the  use  of  the  term  '  permanent  *  which  they 
have  never  urged.  It  is  true  that  by  permanence  is  meant  only  per- 
manence of  place,  not  of  outline,  and  that  substantial  permanence  is 
not  inconsistent  with  very  large  changes  by  oscillation,  especially  at 
the  end  of  the  great  Eras.  But,  making  every  allowance  for  such 
latitude  of  meaning,  there  has  been,  undoubtedly,  some  confusion 
of  thought  and  looseness  of  statement  on  this  subject.  We  give 
a  few  examples. 

Prof.  Dana  in  his  admirable  manual,  p.  149,  gives  a  figure  (fig. 
206),  which  he  calls  "  Archsean  map  of  N.  America."  This  is  really 
a  map  of  Areas  of  exposed  Archaan  roeJes,  and  for  such  it  is  doubtless 
intended.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  a  map  of  the  land  of  Archaan 
times  (since  Archasan  rocks  were  formed  on  sea-bottom),  but 
IB  approximately  a  map  of  land  of  early  Silurian  times.  But  being 
called  an  Archsean  map  of  the  continent,  and  being  found  in  the 
chapter  on  Archsean  times,  the  inattentive  reader  is  led  to  infer  that 
it  represents  land  of  that  time ;  more  especially  as  the  rest  of  the 
present  continent  is  spoken  of  and  represented  as  submerged,  and 
therefore  by  implication  this  part  as,  then,  land.  And  as  Prof. 
Dana  afterwards  treats  these  areas  as  the  nucleus  from  which  the 
coDtinent  was  developed,  he  seems  to  begin  this  development  from 
the  land  0/  Archaan  times,  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  have  been 
misled  by  this  figure  and  the  accompanying  statements. 

Again,  Prof.  Chamberlin  in  his  excellent  **  Geology  of  Wisconsin,*' 
vol.  i.  p.  62,  gives  a  map  somewhat  similar  to  Dana's,  which  he 
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calls  a  "  Map  of  Laiirentian  land."  It  is,  of  couifte,  again  a  map  of 
Laurentian  rooks,  and  therefore  not  of  land  of  Laurentian  times. 
But  being  evidently  intended  as  a  map  of  land  of  some  time,  and 
being  given  in  the  chapter  on  Pre- Laurentian  history,  the  inference 
is  unavoidable  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  the  land  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Laurentian  (Arcbaoan)  time.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  it  is,  again,  approximately  a  map  of  earliest  Palseozoio 
(Primordial)  times.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  many,  without 
reflection,  have  held  that  the  development  of  the  American  continent 
may  be  traced  from  a  nucleus  existing  in  Archaean  times.  Bat  of 
this  there  is  in  fact  not  the  slightest  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Hull  has  recently  published  a  very 
interesting  and  suggestive  paper  ''On  the  Geological  Age  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,"  ^  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that  the  places 
of  the  present  continents  were  not  declared  until  the  Meaozoic.  If 
this  be  BO,  then  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  permanence  of  continents 
must  be  given  up  entirely ;  for  the  Mesozoic  and  Cainozoio  togethw 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  entire  history  of  the  earth. 

I  believe  that  the  truth  lies  between  these  extreme  views. 
I  believe  that  the  place  of  the  American  continent  was  established 
and  its  nucleus  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Primordial  time ;  and 
that  thus,  in  regard  to  the  development  of  earth  features,  no  less 
than  of  earth  faunas,  the  name  Primordial  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  real  view  of  Dana.  I  wish  now  to  give 
as  clearly  and  as  briefly  as  possible  what  seem  to  me  the  main 
steps  in  the  history  of  the  American  continent  from  the  earliest  times. 

1.  Of  all  rocks  the  Archaean  are  by  far  the  most  widely  diffused 
on  the  American  continent,  although  of  course  largely  covered  by 
later  deposits.  Not  only  do  they  form  the  surface  rocks  over  large 
areas,  but  they  seem  everywhere  to  underlie  other  rocks ;  for  wher* 
ever  these  latter  have  been  pierced  by  wells  or  cut  through  by 
caiions,  we  find  the  Archaean  beneath.  It  is  hardly  too  mucb  to  say 
that  they  form  the  foundation  rocks  of  the  whole  continent.  If  so, 
then,  of  course,  in  Archcean  times  the  American  Continent  was  all  sea- 
bottom.  Where  was  the  laud  at  that  time  ?  We  know  not  for  certain ; 
but  the  subsequent  development  of  the  continent  sou tb ward  and 
westward  suggests  that  its  place  was  to  the  north-eastward.  This 
view  is  farther  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
European  continent  south-westward  would  point  to  the  nortb-west^ 
ward  as  the  place  of  the  earliest  land.  Prof.  Hull  therefore,  with 
much  show  of  reason,  assigns  the  North  Atlantic  as  the  place  of  the 
Archaean  continent.  The  land  from  which  such  enormous  masses  of 
sediments  were  derived  must  have  been  indeed  of  continental  pro- 
portions,  and  must  have  existed  during  immense  periods  of  timSi 
perhaps  equal  to  all  subHequent  times  put  together.  Its  debris 
carried  into  south-eastward  and  south-westward  seas  formed  the 
Archaean  rocks  of  Europe  and  America. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  Archeean,  America  (and  probably  Europe 
also)  became  largely  land.     This  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance, 

1  Tram.  Boy.  Dub.  Soc.,  1886,  vol.  ill.  p.  30d. 
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bnt  not  generally  recognized.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in 
tihe  eroded  condition,  UQiversal  so  far  as  known,  of  the  Archasan 
rocks  underlying  all  other  rocks,  even  the  lowest  primordial.  No 
3ne  has  ever  seen  conformable  relation  between  the  Archasan  and  any 
other  later  rocks.  Not  only  is  this  unconformity  found  all  about  the 
border  of  the  Canadian  ArchsBan  area  and  the  Appalachian  area  and 
kboat  all  the  smaller  areas  in  the  most  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
oontinent,  bnt  the  grand  Canon  of  Colorado  cuts  throngli  the  whole 
stratified  series  and  into  the  Archasan  exposing  the  line  of  contact, 
and  we  find  the  same  unconformity  ;  the  St.  Louis  Artesian  pierces 
tlie  whole  Palaeozoic,  and  again  from  the  sudden  change  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  rocks  from  unmodified  into  metamor- 
phic,  we  must  conclude  unconformity.  But  unconformity  means 
iroded  laud  Burfaee.  Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  well-nigh 
the  whole  continent  was  land  at  the  end  of  the  Aroliadan.  It  is 
almost  certain  therefore  that  at  the  end  of  the  Archaean,  there  was 
a  veritable  exchange  of  sea  and  land,  and  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Archaean  continent  became  sea  at  that  time.  If  so,  the  strata  which 
were  then  formed,  and  of  which  the  eroded  surface  of  Archaean  rocks 
is  the  sign  and  measure,  are  now  beneath  the  sea,  and  therefore  irre- 
coverably lost.  ThiH  period  between  the  Archaean  and  the  Primor- 
dial I  have  elsewhere  *  called  the  "  Lost  Interval,"  because  we  have 
DO  record  of  it  in  the  stratified  rocks.'  Judging  by  the  amount  of 
erosion  of  Archaean  rocks,  and  also  by  the  prodigious  advance  in  the 
progress  of  life  when  the  record  commences  again  in  the  Primordial, 
this  lost  interval  must  have  been  a  period  of  immense  duration. 
There  are  in  the  history  of  the  earth  many  other  intervals,  partially 
or  locally  lost,  represented  by  local  unconformities,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic ;  but  none  of 
these  are  to  be  compared  with  that  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
Archaean. 

3.  The  Palaeozoic  commenced  with  another  large  crust-movement, 
hot  not  a  complete  interchange  of  sea  and  land  as  before.  The 
American  continent  was  again  largely,  but  not  completely  submerged. 
It  went  down  until  only  the  now-known  Archaean  areas,  together 
with  an  eastern  area  of  unknown  size  now  covered  by  the  sea,  were 
left.  The  continent  then  consisted  of  a  large  V-shaped  land-mass 
corresponding  to  the  well-known  Canadian  Archaean  area,  a  large 
eastern  land-mass,  including  the  Appalachian  Archaean  area,  but 
extending  eastward  at  least  as  far  as  the  submerged  continental 
border,  and  a  large  mass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  especially  in 
the  Basin  region,  while  a  great  interior  continental  sea  occupied  the 
position  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  so- 
called  map  of  Archaean  land  of  Dana  and  Chamberlin  would  repre- 
sent approximately  the  condition  of  things  at  this  time,  if  the  eastern 
border-land  were  extended   as  far  as  the  submerged   continental 

'  Am.  Joam.  Science,  1877,  vol.  xiv.  p.  1 01.    Le  Conte's  Elem.  of  Geol.  p.  291. 
'  Some  intermediate  rocks  have  been  found,  e.<f.  the  Kewenawan  series,  but  the 
gap  is  Btill  immense. 
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border.^  Thint  the  Primordial  oontinent,  wa$  the  nveUus,  from  which, 
by  gradual  growth,  as  so  well  shown  by  Dana,  the  American  oon* 
tineDt  was  formed.  This  growth  was  somewhat  regular  daring  the 
Paleeozoic,  bat  with  another  large  oscillation  at  its  end.  Hie 
American  continent  existed,  indeed,  before,  not  however  daring  the 
Archsdan,  as  many  seem  to  think,  but  during  the  "  lost  interval " ; 
but  it  was  almost  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Palasozoic,  to 
recommence  its  development  with  the  nucleus  already  described. 
Thenceforward  the  plan  thus  outlined  was  apparently  never  lost 

4.  During  the  Palasozoic  the  growth  of  the  continent  was  com- 
paratively regular,  but  at  its  end  coincidently  and  oorrelatively 
with  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian  Bang^,  the  eastern  land-mass 
was  greatly  diminished  by  submergence,  and  the  eastern  coast-line 
advanced  westward  far  beyond  its  present  position,  especially  in  the 
southern  part,  probably  as  far  as  the  well-known  position  of  the 
Tertiary  coast-line.  After  this  oscillation,  the  development  was  agaia 
more  r^ular,  and  in  its  broader  outlines  is  well  known.  The  great 
interior  Palaeozoic  sea  was  diminished  and  became  the  interior  Cre- 
taceous sea,  and  this  later  retreated  southward,  to  become  finally  the 
present  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  were  probably  many  other  times  of 
lesser  oscillation.  The  last  of  these  was  in  later  Tertiary  and  early 
Quaternary,  during  which  the  continent  in  its  northern  part  again 
extended  to  the  submerged  continental  border,  with  probable  con- 
nection with  Europe  in  the  North  Atlantic  region. 

Prof.  Hull,  in  his  paper  already  referred  to,  makes  the  changes  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Palaeozoic  and  at  its  end  much  greater  than  I  have 
supposed,  in  fact  equivalent  to  another  almost  complete  exchange  of 
sea  and  land.  According  to  him  (see  his  map,  fig.  3),  during  the 
Carboniferous  the  whole  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  northern 
parts  of  North  America  and  of  Europe  formed  together  an  enormous 
continental  mass,  the  oceanic  part  of  which  was  again  submei^ged  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  to  nearly  the  present  limits  of  the  two  con- 
tinents. It  is  not  impossible  nor  even  improbable  that  daring  the 
later  Palaeozoic  the  American  continent  may  have  grown  on  its 
eastern  margin ;  or  even  that  at  some  time  during  the  long  Palaeozoic 
era  there  may  have  been  a  connection  far  to  the  north  between  the 
two  continents  ;  but  of  the  complete  abolition  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
as  shown  on  his  map,  I  confess  I  see  no  sufficient  evidence.  The 
great  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  would,  it  is  true,  require 
a  large  land-mass  to  the  east ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  eastern 
land-mass,  which  sufficed  to  contribute  the  30,000  feet  of  Silariaa 
and  Devonian  sediments,  should  not  have  been  sufficient  to  con- 
tribute the  much  smaller  amount  of  sediments  of  the  Carboniferous 
period. 

To  re-capitulate  briefly :  1.  During  the  Archasan  the  American 
continent  probably  did  not  exist  at  all.    2.  The  first  evidence  we  find 

^  The  Silurian  continent  has  been  thus  extended  bj  Prof.  Hull  in  his  map,  fig.  2; 
but  why  he  has  carried  the  northern  part  of  the  continental  border  westwara  so  as  to 
cut  through  Labrador,  I  cannot  imagine.  The  whole  of  Labrador  was  surely  land  in 
Primordial  times. 
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of  its  existenoe  is  daring  the  "  Lost  Interval."  Tt.was  then  a  large 
land-mass  of  nnknown  size  and  shape,  but  evidenrlj  of  oontinental 
proportions.  3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Palaeozoic  thjfs  oontinental 
mass  was  nearly  lost  by  submergence;  all  that  remained  .being  the 
well-known  Arohsdan  areas,  with  a  large  extension  oil  tbe  eastern 
margin  of  the  present  continent.  The  masses  formed  the  'nucleus 
from  whioh  grew  the  present  continent,  with  more  regularity  than 
before,  but  with  some  very  large  oscillations,  the  greatest  of  wnich 
was  at  the  end  of  the  PalsBozoic,  and  the  last  of  which  was  at  the  end 
of  the  Tertiary  and  beginning  of  the  Quaternary. 

Bbrxslbt,  Galitobkia,  January  lithf  1886. 


II. — ^NOTS   OK   THK   GSOLOOIOAL  HbLATIONS  OF  RoOKS  FROM  ASSOUAM 

AMD  ITS  Neighbourhood. 
By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.B.8. 

DB.  BONNET  having  been  so  kind  as  to  examine  microscopically 
and  describe  a  collection  of  crystalline  rocks  which  I  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Assouan  on  the  Nile,  I  have  prepared  the  following 
notice  of  the  geological  conditions,  to  accompany  his  descriptions, 
referring,  however,  to  the  notes  on  the  locality  given  in  my  paper 
in  the  Geolooioal  Magazine  for  Oct.  1884.  Reference  may  also 
be  made  to  the  paper  of  Lieut.  Newbold  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society,  vol.  iv.,  and  to  that  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw  in  the 
same  journal,  vol.  xziii.  Lartet  has  given  in  his  Geology  of  Pales- 
tine a  summary  of  the  observations  of  Kussegger,  Riviere  and  Figari 
Bey  on  the  orystalline  rocks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  allied  rocks  of  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula  have  been  described  by  him,  by  Bauerman  ^  and 
by  Holland,*  and  more  recently  by  Hull.'  All  these  authors  have 
given,  more  or  less  distinctly,  a  series  of  gneisses  and  micaceous 
and  homblendio  schists  associated  with  intrusive  granites  and 
diorites  as  the  oldest  rooks  of  these  districts,  and  succeeding  these 
in  geological  age,  certain  slates  and  associated  rooks,  with  porphyry 
and  basanite  in  beds  and  veins. 

The  best  section  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  of  the 
older  series  was  near  the  town  of  Assouan,  in  a  railway  cutting 
crossing  the  ridge  between  the  river  and  the  valley  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  town,  and  which  exposed  the  beds  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
and  unweathered  state  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  beyond  which 
they  were  more  or  less  imperfectly  seen  for  about  800  yards,  until 
they  were  covered  by  the  lower  beds  of  the  Nubian  Sandstone  un- 
oooibrmably  superimposed  on  them. 

I  have  given  a  section  of  the  beds  exposed  in  this  cutting  in  the 
paper  above  cited.  They  are  nearly  vertical  with  a  strike  N.  10^  E. 
As  seen  In  the  cutting,  about  four-fifths  (Series  A  in  Note)  of  the 
thickness  exposed  consisted  of  schists  with  black  mica  and  black 
hornblende,  the  remainder  being  ortboclase  gneiss  regularly  strati- 
fied and  numerous  dykes  of  reddish  hornblendic  granite  (Series  B, 
in  Note).     Farther  to  the  south  the  same  rocks  are  seen   to  be 

*  Quart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.  yoL  xxv.       *  Ord.  Surrey  Sinai.        '  Mount  Seir. 
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traversed  by  spne|ai;  dykes  of  diorite,  and  the  mass  or  dyke  of  granite 
whioh  has  b^c^'tiie  most  extensively  qaarried  is  situated  to  the  north 
along  the  opufse  of  the  same  ridge.  Some  of  the  crumbling  schists 
seen  in  tlie  yalley  behind  the  town  may  have  been  calcareous,  and 
may  be  aasQoiated  with  limestone  now  concealed,  but  no  limestone 
was  obseirved,  though  the  character  of  the  beds  in  comparison  with 
those  1  'have  elsewhere  seen  might  lead  to  the  expectation  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  vicinity. 

•.Thtf  Nubian  sandstone,  where  it  rests  on  these  rocks,  has,  in  its 

Aif^y  layers  of  conglomerate  and  of  a  calcareo-argiUaceobs  indurated 

.'  -Jmarl,  but  holds  no  fossils.     It  may  be  of  Cretaceous  age,  but  I  should 

***-;nfer,    from    the    character    of    the    fossil    wood    (Araucariortflon 

': '  JEgyptiaeumY  found   in    it   elsewhere,  and  described   by   Schenk 

in  Zittel's  work  on  the  Geology  of  the  Nubian  desert,  that  its  lower 

beds  at  least  may  be  Permian  or  Carboniferous. 

The  lithological  aspect  of  the  beds  seen  in  the  cutting  at  Assouan 
is  that  of  the  Middle  or  Grenville  series  of  the  Laurentian  in 
Canada ;  indeed  I  find  on  comparison  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
rocks  are  not  distinguishable  in  hand  specimens  from  those  oocorring 
in  this  series  on  the  Ottawa  River. 

In  the  Island  of  Biggeh,  above  the  cataract,  and  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mainland  in  its  vicinity,  there  appears  another  formation 
(Series  G  in  Note),  very  different  in  its  mineral  character,  which, 
though  older  than  the  Nubian  sandstone,  I  believe  to  rest  uncon- 
formably  on  the  older  Assouan  Series.  In  Biggeh  the  latter  is  seen 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  island  in  a  vertical  attitude  and  with  strike 
N.  10°  W.  Strikes  ranging  from  about  N.  10°  W.  to  N,  10°  B. 
appear  to  prevail  in  this  series,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cataract,  though 
in  one  place  east  of  Assouan  it  was  observed  to  be  N.  70°  £.  Bisiug 
above  the  lower  series,  and  apparently  resting  upon  it  unconformably, 
is  a  second  series  of  beds  nearly  horizontal,  and  about  100  feet  in 
thickness.     They  are  composed  as  follows  in  ascending  order : — 

(1)  Hard  dark-coloured  quartzose  porphyry,  with  crystals  of  red 
orthoclase. 

(2)  Fine-grained  granulite  or  granite,  possibly  a  remanie  rock. 

(3)  Black  fine-grained  laminated  and  in  some  places  shaly  rocks, 
referred  by  Professor  Bonney  to  quartziferous  kersantite. 

(4)  Granulite,  like  No.  2. 

(5)  Dark-coloured  porphyry,  with  dark  crystalline  paste,  and  large 
crystals  offopaque  brick -red  orthoclase. 

The  last  is  a  very  thick  bed,  and  dividing  along  straight  jointa  into 
huge  cubical  blocks,  gives  a  castellated  appearance  to  the  hill  and 
olifb  composed  of  this  formation. 

As  seen  from  a  distance,  these  rocks  of  the  Second  or  Upper 
Assouan  series  appeared  to  be  intrusive  masses ;  but  on  nearer 
examination,  they  showed  horizontal  bedding,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
clifis  and  in  their  ravines  were  seen  to  rest  on  the  older  series. 

Assuming  on  the  evidence  of  mineral  character  the  Lower  Assouan 
series  to  be  Laurentian,  and  of  Middle  Laurentian  age,  the  next 

»  See  W.  Carruthers  in  Gsol.  Mao.  1S70,  Vol.  VII.  p.  806,  PL  XIT. 
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rooks  to  be  expected  in  asoending  order  would  be  the  Upper  Lauren- 
tian  or  Norian  and  the  Huronian.  To  the  former  the  second  Biggeh 
series  bears  no  resemblance,  but  there  are  known  to  be  in  the  Arabian 
chain,  and  probably  associated  with  the  eqaivalents  of  the  Assouan 
rocks,  Norian  rocks  of  the  character  of  anorthosite  gneiss,  a  rock 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  statuary,^  but  is  gene- 
rally called  diorite  by  antiquaries,  though  it  differs  very  much  from 
the  true  diorites  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Scbweinfurth  has  sent  me  from  the  districts  of  the  Arabian 
chain  north  of  Assouan,  a  rock  similar  to  the  more  compact  variety 
of  the  dark  Biggeh  rock,  which  he  states  forms  ridges  parallel 
to  the  main  chain  of  crystalline  rocks.  Newbold  refers  to  greenish 
and  chocolate-coloured  schists  and  quartzite,  as  bordering  the  older 
schists  and  granites,  and  Lartet  notices  tal cose  and  chloritic  slates 
with  grannlite  in  a  similar  relation,  crowned  by  the  celebrated  green 
oonglomerate  and  breccia  of  Eosseir  and  Gebel  Doukhan.  Further, 
Russegger  connects  the  red  porphyry  and  petrosilex  porphyry  with 
large  felspar  crystals  of  Gebel  Doukhan  with  this  second  series,  and 
Lartet  has  described  the  qnartziferous  porphyry  of  Mount  Hor  as 
Ispping  around  the  granite  nucleus  of  that  mountain. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  old  Laurentian  gneisses  and  schists 
of  Upper  Egypt  and  its  eastern  mountain  chain  are  succeeded  by 
formations  which  may  be  held  to  represent  the  Norian  and  Huronian 
series  at  least,  and  I  would  regard  the  Biggeh  formation  or  Second 
Assouan  series  as  consisting  mainly  of  bedded  volcanic  material 
representing  some  portion  of  the  Huronian,  a  formation  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  more  largely  developed  or  to  be  better  preserved 
in  some  parts  of  the  Arabian  chain  to  the  north  and  east,  where  it  is 
also  overlaiu  by  slaty  rocks,  and  by  the  green  conglomerate  which 
either  constitute  an  Upper  Huronian  series,  or  may  represent  the 
Ammike  and  Kewenian  formations  of  America.  There  would  seem 
in  this  district  to  be  a  great  geological  hiatus  between  these  old  rocks 
and  the  Nubian  Sandstones. 


in. — Note  on  the  Miorosoopio  Structure  op  some  Rocks  from 

THE  NEIOnBOURHOOD  OP  ASSOUAN,  COLLECTED  BY  SiB  J.  W.  DaWSON. 
By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonnby,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

I  HAVE  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  examine  microscopically  the 
whole  of  the  collection  made  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  but  have 
selected  a  series  of  fairly  representative  specimens,  sufficient,  I  think, 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  varieties.  For  purposes  of 
identification  I  leave  the  reference  numbers  borne  by  the  specimens, 
though  their  sequence  is  accidentaL 

(A,)  Oldeb  Gneissig  Series,  Assouan. 

(3.)  A  moderately  fine-grained  holocrystalline  pink  and  white 
rock,  speckled  with  black,  of  slightly  gneissic  aspect. 

Microac. — Quartz,  felspar,  orthoclase  with  some  miorocline  and 
plagioclase,  biotite,  occasionally  showing  signs  of  alteration  to  the 

^  The  fine  statue  of  Kaphra  or  Ccpbren  in  the  Boulak  Museum  is  of  this  stone. 
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usual  green  mineral,  a  little  apatite,  and  a  small  yellowish  mineral 
probably  sphene.  The  rather  irregular  outline  of  the  felspars  and 
the  granular  aggregation  of  the  quartz  resembles  in  some  respects 
the  structure  of  a  gneiss  rather  than  a  granite,  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  structure  is  the  result  of  some  pressure  and  crushing  after 
the  consolidation  of  the  rock,  of  which  the  hand  specimen  gives 
indication :  in  all  other  respects  one  would  not  hesitate  to  call  it 
a  granite. 

(4.)  A  rather  fine-grained  holocrystalline  rock,  speckled  pinkish 
and  dark  coloured. 

Microsc, — Quartz,  felspar  (orthoclase,  microcline,  and  plagioclaee), 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  brown  mica,  a  little  apatite  and 
epidote  or  sphene,  with  a  very  little  iron  peroxide.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  whether  this  be  a  gneiss  or  a  granite  crystallizing 
after  the  vein  granite  type  (granulite  of  Fouque  and  L6vy),  modified 
slightly  by  subsequent  pressure.  After  all,  perhaps,  some  of  the  very 
ooarse  ancient  gneisses  may  be  only  crushed  and  recemented  granites. 

(5.)  A  rather  fine-grained  holocrystalline  rock,  speckled  pinkish 
and  dull  green ;  general  tint  inclining  to  dark. 

Microsc. — The  remarks  on  (4)  will  apply  here,  except  that  there 
is  rather  more  biotite  and  apatite.  The  structure  also  is  more 
gneissic,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  from  indications  given  by  the  slide 
whether  we  can  trust  this,  and  whether  the  rock  may  not  originally 
have  been  a  granite. 

(7.)  A  dark  crystalline  homblendic  rock,  with  a  slightly  fissile 
structure. 

Microsc. — Holocrystalline ;  hornblende  and  felspar  (chiefly  plagio- 
clase),  a  little  epidote  (probably)  and  magnetite,  a  flake  or  two  of 
biotite,  and  a  very  little  apatite.  Very  difficult  to  decide  upon  the 
origin  of  this  rook.     I  incline  to  think  it  igneous,  and  a  diorite. 

(8.)  A  rather  dark  grey  and  pink,  somewhat  finely  crystalline  rock, 
with  fairly  distinct  foliation. 

Microsc. — Quartz,  felspar, — orthoclase,  a  little  microcline,  plagio- 
clase  (?  albite), — biotite,  with  a  little  iron  peroxide,  and  a  very  little 
apatite.  The  structure  much  resembles  that  of  one  of  the  old 
Laurentian  gneisses,  which  is  cJso  in  accordance  with  the  macro- 
scopic aspect  of  the  rock. 

(11.)  A  gneiss  distinctly  streaked  with  pinkish  felspathic  and  dark 
hornblendic  or  micaceous  bands ;  the  former,  with  occasional  rounded 
felspars,  have  an  aspect  suggestive  of  uiuch  crushing.  This 
appearance  is  fully  confirmed  by  microscopic  examination.  The  rock 
has  evidently  been  once  either  a  homblendic  granite  or  a  granitoid 
gneiss,  and  its  present  structure  is  due  to  great  crushing,  so  that  in 
parts  it  is  like  an  ordinary  f ragmen tal  arkose.  The  dark  mineral 
appears  to  be  chiefly  hornblende,  though  much  biotite  is  elao  present; 
its  crystalline  grains  are  mostly  small.  Orthoclase,  microcline  and 
plagioclase  were  probably  among  the  felspars  of  the  original  rock. 
There  is  some  apatite,  also  sphene  (?),  ilmenite  (?),  and  a  crystal 
of  a  dark  brown  mineral  unknown  to  me. 

(12.)  A  very  dark  distinctly  foliated  schist,  composed  chiefly  of 
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mioa  and  a  deoomposed  (?)  felspathio  mineral ;  some  of  the  mica  has 
ft  brassy  lustre.  The  attempt  to  obtain  a  slice  of  this  rock  has  been 
a  failnre,  as  it  is  so  friable. 

(Id.)  A  hard  qnartzose  schist,  with  not  much  mica,  and  little 
ligns  of  foliation. 

Mierosc — The  principal  constituents  are  quartz,  felspars  of  more 
than  one  species,  and  brown  mica.  The  rock  appears  to  have  been 
squeezed,  but  not  crushed.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a  true  gneiss,  one  of 
the  fine-gprained  kinds  that  rather  resemble  quartzites. 

(14.)  Bather  like  (12),  but  with  a  felspathio  vein. 

MicroBC, — Dominant  minerals,  plagioclase,  biotite,  hornblende, 
8ome  quartz,  but  variable  in  distribution.  Parts  of  the  slide  might 
thus  be  called  bomblendic  gneiss,  the  rest  rather  homblendic  mica- 
sohist  The  rock  certainly  must  now  be  called  one  of  the  above 
names,  but  there  are  peculiarities  in  its  structure  which  prevent  me 
from  making  any  confident  statement  as  to  its  origin. 

(15.)  A  rather  '  slaty '  fine-grained  gneiss,  related  to  (13),  but 
more  fissile. 

Microse. — It  has  a  general  similarity  to  (13),  but  contains  more 
mica.     Also  it  has  yielded  more  to  pressure. 

I  may  add  that  among  the  specimens  from  this  series  are  several 
rather  fine-grained  dark  mica-schists  or  very  micaceous  gneisses, 
varying  between  (12)  and  (15),  which  are  so  obviously  representatives 
of  the  "  metamorphic  "  group  of  rocks,  that  I  have  thought  it  needless 
to  examine  them  under  the  microscope.  They  have  a  general  re- 
semblance to  schists  not  unfrequent  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Uebridean 
series  of  Scotland,  and  may  be  compared  with  some  of  those  which 
occur  (for  example)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gairfoch  (Ross). 

(B.)  Bocks  Imtbusivb  (Dykes,  eto.)  in  Series  A. 

(1.)  A  holocrystalline  rock,  mottled  dark  green  (almost  black)  and 
light  yellowish,  with  porphyritio  felspar  crystals  of  latter  colour, 
sometimes  about  one  inch  long. 

Microsc, — Consists  of  quartz,  felspar — orthoclase,  microcline,  plagio- 
clase (albite  ?) — hornblende,  biotite ;  with  a  little  magnetite,  a  good 
deal  of  apatite  in  well-defined  hexagonal  prisms,  and  a  little  of  a 
granular  yellowish  mineral,  probably  spbene.  Thus  the  rock  is 
ft  hornblendio-granite ;  it  is  not  very  rich  in  quartz. 

(2.)  Coarsely  crystalline  rock,  with  large  pinkish-red  felspar 
crystals,  quartz,  some  whitish  felspar  and  black  mica.  One  of  the 
granites  commonly  used  in  Egyptian  monuments,  and,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  these,  it  has  a  gneissoid  aspect 

Mieroac — Holocrystalline ;  quartz  felspar,  chiefly  microcline,  with 
some  plafpoclase,  brown  mica,  with  a  little  hornblende,  a  little  mag- 
netite, some  apatite,  and  a  yellowish  mineral ;  sphene,  or  perhaps 
epidote.  The  irregular  outline  of  the  felspar  and  the  aggregated 
granules  of  quartz  resemble  a  gneiss,  but  this  may  be  due  to  subse- 
qnent  crushing. 

(6.)  A  holocrystalline  rock,  moderately  coarse,  speckled  with  light 
grejish  colour  and  black  (mica). 
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Mierosc, — Quartz,  felspar  (orthoolase,  miorocline,  and  plagioclase), 
a  good  deal  of  biotite  and  hornblende,  rather  rich  in  apatite,  some 
magnetite,  some  sphene  (one  crystal  rather  large),  also  several  long 
colourless  needles,  ?  sillimanite ;  a  homblendic  granite,  rather  poor 
in  quartz. 

(C)  Upper  Series  at  Biggeh  (Assouan). 

(9.)  A  dark  rather  compact  rock,  with  but  slight  indication  of  a 
schistose  structure. 

Microsc.  — Holocrystalline ;  quartz,  felspar  (apparently  both  ortho- 
dase  and  plagioclase,  but  not  very  well  characterized),  biotite  and 
hornblende,  with  a  little  magnetite,  apatite,  and  sphene.  It  resembles 
a  hornblende  schist,  but  slightly  foliated,  rather  than  an  igneoas  rock. 

(10.)  A  dark  rather  compact  massive  rock  with  rectangular 
jointing. 

Microsc, — Holocrystalline,  but  not  coarse,  composed  of  biotite, 
rather  dark-coloured,  but  partly  altered  into  a  greenish  mineral,  and 
hornblende  with  some  quartz,  and  a  fair  amount  of  felspar,  which 
seems  commonly  to  be  plHgioclase ;  a  little  apatite,  magnetite  or 
hematite,  and  sphene.  The  mica  (with  perhaps  the  hornblende) 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  mineral  to  crj'stallize.  The  rock 
appears  to  me  to  belong  to  the  mica-trap  group,  and  to  be  a  quartz* 
iferous  kersantite. 

(16.)  A  dark  rather  fissile  rock,  looking  more  like  a  bad  slate 
than  a  true  schist. 

Microsc. — At  first  glance  it  seems  very  fragmental,  but  on  careful 
examination  I  feel  convinced  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  crushed 
crystalline  rock,  which  has  consisted  chiefly  of  felspar  and  horn- 
blende. There  is  a  fair  amount  ot  apatite,  and  some  of  the  hexagonal 
crystals  appear  to  have  escaped  the  crushing,  or  have  been  sub- 
sequently formed.  I  notice  a  few  flakes  of  brown  mica  and  there 
are  indications  of  iron  oxides.  Thus  it  is  now  a  schistose  rock, 
not  of  a  highly  metamorphic  aspect,  but  has  been  made  out  of  a 
diorite  or  a  hornblende  schist. 

The  "coarse  dark-coloured  porphyritic  rock"  from  this  series 
(No.  1  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  series  at  j>age  440  of  the  volume  of 
this  Magazine  for  1884),  if  1  have  rightly  identified  the  specimen, 
is  holocrystalline  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  true  granite.  I  may 
add  in  regard  to  this  V  upper  series  **  that,  if  I  am  right  in  my 
inteq)retation  of  (16),  the  specimens  do  not  suggest  to  me  the 
necessary  existence  of  a  wide  gap  between  them  and  those  of  the 
lower  series ;  that  some  appear  to  me  igneous  rocks,  and  that  the 
others,  if  not  igneous,  belong  to  a  highly  crystalline  group  of  rocks. 

Remarks. 

I  have  had  to  speak  with  some  hesitation  as  to  the  nature  of  certain 
of  the  above  described  rocks.  This  is  always  needful  in  dealing 
with  any  series  of  very  old  rocks,  especially  when  one  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  them  in  the  field,  because  we  are  not 
yet  sure  of  the  significance  of  certain  structures  and  their  relation  to 
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tHe  origin  of  the  rock.  But  while  I  cannot  positively  assert  that 
Bome  of  the  rocks  included  in  series  A  (Older  Gneiesio  Qroup)  may 
not  be  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  to  which  a  schistose  structure  has 
been  imparted  by  subsequent  pressure,  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  they  assumed  their  present  character  at  a  very  remote  period  in 
the  world's  history,  and  may  remark  that  this  difficulty  is  one  which 
frequently  confronta  us  in  examining  the  older  ArohsBan  series.  But, 
while  admitting  this  uncertainty,  I  observe  in  some  of  the  specimens 
the  structures  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  note  as  characteristic 
of  the  older  gneisses,  and  was  independently  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance which  some  of  them  presented  to  specimens  collected  by 
myself  in  Canada  and  in  N.W.  Scotland,  especially  in  the  case  of 
(13),  which  is  very  like  to  a  "  quartzose  gneiss,"  high  in  the  Qrenville 
series,  shown  to  me  by  Sir  W.  Dawson  in  1884,  near  Papineauville 
Station  on  the  Ottawa  river.  Thus  the  series  as  a  whole  may  safely 
be  regarded  as  petrologically  "  homotaxial  "  with  the  middle  part  of 
the  Canadian  Laurentians. 


IV. — On  ths  Ooourrrnoa  of  Two  Speoies  of  Madrspobabia  in 

THE  Upper  Lias  of  Gloucestershire. 

By  BoBBKT  F.  Tomes,  F.G.S. 

THE  few  recorded  Madreporaria  of  the  Upper  Lias  possess  con- 
siderable interest  on  account  of  the  great  generic  as  well  as 
specific  differences  which  exist  between  them  and  those  from  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Lias,  though  it  might  seem  probable  that  the  dis- 
covery of  a  greater  number  of  species  would  diminish  that  dis- 
crepancy. Such  a  conclusion  has  not,  however,  by  any  means  been 
Babstantiated  by  further  acquaintance  with  those  from  the  Upper 
Lias  of  the  district  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Moore  in  his  exhaustive  paper,  "  On  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Lias  of  the  South- West  of  England,"^  gives 
sections  of  the  Upper  Lias  exposed  in  quarries  on  the  hills  at  Stanley 
and  Dumbleton.  Both  these  plaoes  are  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Gloucestershire,  and  a  reference  to  the  paper  above  quoted  will  show 
that  the  sections  there  very  closely  resemble  each  other.  The  quarry 
on  Stanley  hill  is  now  closed,  but  a  waste  heap  yet  remains,  on  the 
upper  surface  of  which  are  numerous  little  hillocks  of  weathered 
oky  and  shale.  They  represent  the  barrow  loads  of  clay  from  near 
the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  which  have  been  wheeled  out  by  quarry- 
men  preparatory  to  lifting  the  Middle  Lias  Marlstone  below.  The 
influenoe  of  weather  having  first  reduced  these  hillocks  to  a  light 
blue  or  grey  mud,  and  afterwards  dried  them  into  the  consistency  of 
aBhes,  a  considerable  number  of  small  lenticular  corals  were  found 
on  their  surface,  and  many  were  collected  during  the  summer  of  1885 
by  my  friend  Mr.  T.  J.  Slatter,  and  myself.  Belemnites  occurred  in 
great  abundance,  as  well  as  small  Ammonites  (probably  AmmoniieB 
Mollandrei)^  but  although  in  near  association  with  the  corals,  they 
were  not  found  mixed  together.     In  much  nearer  approximation  were 

^  Proceed.  Sumerset  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soe.  toL  xiii. 
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numerons  small  glittering  crystals  of  pyrites,  small  Gusteropoda, 
frafpneuts  of  PentacriDites,  and  Acrosalenias. 

With  a  view  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  preoise  stratigraphioal 
po8ition  of  the  corals,  I  visited  the  Dumbleton  hill  quarry,  only  three 
miles  distant,  still  in  work,  and  satisfactorily  determined  their  borison. 

The  following  is  an  accurately  measured  section,  showing  the  beds 
at  present  exposed  :•— 

ft  in. 

1.  Surface  soil 4    0 

2.  Fish  bed,  fine  grained  and  laminated  stone,  with  Saurian  remains, 

Lrpt"lepit  eoneentricutf  toid  iasecti   1  0 

3.  Laminated  blue  shales    14  0 

4.  Layer  of  intennittent  nodules  of  hjiid  stone  containing  fiuioidi  0  3 

6.  Laminated  blue  shale,  Uke  No.  3 8  0 

6.  Whitish  grey  cl&jy  hard  and  breaking  ud  into  angular  lumps,  and 

weathering  into  a  soft  light-colourea  clay 0    9 

7.  Hard  Ught  blue  shale,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  are  many  Belemnitea, 

and  in  the  upper  part  numerous  small  cubes  of  pyrites,  small 
Ammonites  (A.  UoUandrti)  and  Gasteropods 1    3 

8.  Friable  shale,  haying  the  appearance  of  soft  marlstone,  brown  or 

ferruginous  in  colour,  and  sometimes  micaceous  1    0 

9.  Middle  Lias  Marlstone,  very  fossiliferous   8    0 

28    3 

All  the  beds  downwards,  until  we  arrive  at  No.  6,  are  finely 
laminated,  and  it  would  be  time  wasted  to  seek  for  corals  in  them. 
However  beds  6  and  7  are  wholly  different  The  first  of  these, 
No.  6,  is  light-coloured  and  hard,  breaking  up  with  the  hammer  into 
more  or  less  square  or  angular  lumps.  It  appears  to  contain  very 
few  fossils.  No.  7,  like  the  one  above  it,  is  not  laminated,  but  ii 
bluer,  softer,  and  much  more  fossiliferous.  Near  to  the  bottom  of 
it  are  Belemnites  in  abundance,  and  it  also  contains  a  great  many 
small  specimens  of  AmmoniteB  Hollandrei.  Very  near  to,  or  at  the 
top,  are  a  great  number  of  crystals  of  pyrites,  similar  to  those  at  the 
Stanley  hill  quarry.  These  two  beds  weather  down  into  a  soapy  and 
disagreeable  mud,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  their  having  be^ 
wheeled  well  back  on  to  the  top  of  the  waste  heap  out  of  the  way, 
both  at  Stanley  and  Dumbleton.  The  corals  are  much  less  common 
at  the  latter  than  at  the  former  place,  only  two  specimens  having 
been  met  with.  Both  were  in  close  proximity  to  the  layer  of  pyrites, 
and  in  the  top  part  of  bed  No.  7,  or  in  the  division  between  that  bed 
and  No.  6.  At  Stanley  hill,  where  the  corals  are  plentiful,  they 
were  found  either  in  association  with  the  pyritic  crystals,  or  in  a 
lighter  coloured  mottled  clay,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the 
weathering  down  and  mixture  of  beds  Nos.  6  and  7.  The  conclusion 
at  which  I  arrived,  after  making  examination,  was,  that  they  lie 
chiefly  between  the  two  above-mentioned  beds,  and  that  they  denote 
a  quiet  period  during  the  deposition  of  the  transition  beds  from  the 
Middle  to  the  Upper  Lias.  This  is  also  the  position  of  the  peculiar 
so-called  ManUivaltia  which  occurs  in  the  transition  beds  ^m  the 
Middle  to  the  Upper  Lias  at  Adderbury  and  Chipping  Warden, 
Oxfordshire,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  MofUlivaltia  tvbercfdaUu 

Bed  No.  8  is^  without  doubt,  the  top  of  the  Middle  Lias,  dif- 
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fering  only  from  the  Marlstone  beneath  in  being  less  oompaot. 
Aa  I  have  already  stated,  the  late  Mr.  Moore  gave  sections  of  the 
Upper  Liias  exposed  in  the  quarries  on  the  hills  at  Stanley  and 
Dcimbleton,  a  refereDce  to  which  will  show  that  the  two  sections 
very  closely  resemble  each  other. 

In  the  paper  alluded  to  is  also  a  detailed  section  of  the  Upper 
Lias  at  Ilrainster,  from  which  Mr.  Moore  obtained  the  corals  figured 
by  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime,  under  the  names  of  Thecocya' 
thus  Moorei,  and  Trochoeyathus  primw,  A  comparison  of  tlie 
Bminster  section  with  the  one  here  given  of  the  Upper  Lias  at 
Dumbleton  hill  will  show  that  the  corals  from  the  latter  place  and 
from  Stanley  hill  occupy  a  very  different  place  in  the  section  to  the 
species  just  mentioned;  but  they,  as  already  observed,  correspond 
stratigraphioally  with  those  from  Adderbury  and  Chipping  Warden, 
and  one  of  the  species,  as  I  shall  show,  is  the  same. 

Two  species,  representing  two  genera,  were  collected  at  Stanley 
hill,  namely  Thecocyathtis  and  Trochoeyathus. 

Thsoooyathus  tubbrgulatus.  Tomes. 

Montlivaltiaf  tuberculata,  Tomes,  Quart.  Jounu  Geol.   Soc,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  192, 
1878  (read  1877). 

The  greater  number  of  the  specimens  collected  at  Stanley  hill  are 
referable  to  the  species  which  I  have  erroneously,  but  with  an 
expression  of  doubt,  described  as  a  Montlivaltia,  under  the  name  of 
Montlivaltia  f  tuberculata.  Their  state  of  preservation  being  very 
superior  to  that  of  the  Oxfordshire  specimens,  from  which  I  took  my 
description,  I  am  now  enabled  to  amend  it  very  considerably,  and  to 
place  the  species  in  another  genus. 

All  the  Stanley  hill  specimens  are  rather  smaller  than  the  ones 
firom  Adderbury  or  Chipping  Warden.  The  general  form  of  the 
oorallnm  is  similar  in  the  specimens  from  all  these  localities, 
and  the  calice  of  those  most  satisfactorily  preserved  is  superficial, 
and  varies  from  a  slight  convexity  to  a  slight  concavity.  There  are 
three  complete  cycles  of  septa  and  a  rudimentary  fourth.  Those  of 
the  first  pass  quite  into  the  columella,  and  those  of  the  second 
approach  it  very  nearly.  The  septa  of  the  third  cycle  are  two- thirds 
the  length  of  Uiose  of  the  second.  Those  of  the  first  and  second 
cycles  have  their  outer  half  crenulated  rather  than  tuberculated, 
while  their  inner  half  has  strongly  marked  paliform  tubercles, 
which  are  four  in  number  on  the  primary  septa,  and  three  on  the 
secondary  ones.  Sometimes  there  is  a  single  paliform  tubercle  on 
the  septa  of  the  third  cycle,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  constant 
character,  and  its  appearance  is  perhaps  regulated  by  the  age  of  the 
mdividual.  In  some  specimens  these  tubercles  are  much  more 
prominent  than  in  others,  but  all  in  the  same  calice  have  au  equal 
prominence  and  are  equal  in  size.  The  columella  has  very  little 
prominence ;  it  is  small,  porous,  and  irregular,  and  the  tubercles  on 
its  upper  surface  correspond  with  those  on  the  septa  from  which,  in 
the  unworn  calice,  they  are  undistinguishable.  The  appearance 
presented  by  the  most  perfect  examples  is  that  of  a  central  area 
filled  with  equal,  round,  and  equally  prominent  tubercles ;  but  when 
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the  oalioe  is  rubbed  or  worn  down,  these  all  disappear,  and  the 
simple  septa  are  seen  to  pass  quite  up  to  the  oolumella.  The  sides  of  all 
the  septa  have  rather  distant  but  well  defined  and  prominent  tubercles. 

Compared  with  Thecoeyaihu»  madras  the  present  speoiea  differs 
in  its  smaller  size,  its  much  more  rugose  epitheca,  and  in  its  pali, 
the  margins  of  which  are  much  more  tubercular.  The  tubercles 
are  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  columella,  with  which  thej 
appear  to  blend. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  with  aooeas  to  a 
considerable  collection  of  specimens  of  ThecoeyaikfiB  maeira^  and 
ThecocyaihuB  iintinnahulum^  as  well  as  to  a  number  of  species  of 
Theeocyathus  Moorei  from  the  Upper  Lias  of  Ilminster,  I  am  not  only 
satisfied  of  the  distinctness  of  the  species  from  the  Upper  Lias  oi 
Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire  from  the  others,  but  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  follow  M.  de  Fromentel  in  putting  together  as  one  species 
Theeocyathus  macira  and  Theeocyathvs  tinUnnabulum. 

I  also  avail  myself  of  the  present  occasion  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  genus  Theeocyathus,  Amongst  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Turh%noUd<By  this  genus  might  not  unnaturally  be  expected  to  possess 
characters  approximating  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  Lower 
Mesozoic  Astraida,  with  whicb  in  time  it  is  so  nearly  associated. 
None  of  the  Turhinolida  have  to  my  know  lege  been  met  with  in  the 
Lower  or  Middle  Lias,  but  I  may  observe  that  although  the  MonU 
livaliia  radiaia,  of  Duncan,  which  occurs  in  the  bottom  of  the  Middle 
Lias,  or  perhaps  at  the  junction  of  the  Middle  with  the  Lower  Lias, 
has  an  abnormal  and  primitive  number  of  primary  septa,  it  never- 
theless has  a  very  thin  epitheca  scarcely  obscuring  the  costn, 
which  is  quite  unlike  that  of  any  genus  or  species  of  older  date. 

Again,  the  sides  of  the  septa  of  Montlivaltia  mucronata,  which  is 
found  associated  with  the  last  species,  are  oniamented  with  thickly 
crowded  flattened  tubercles,  instead  of  the  vertical  ridges  which 
characterize  nearly  all  the  Jurassic  Montlivaltia,  These  peculiarities 
seem  to  indicate  some  affinity  in  both  these  species  with  more  recent 
forms. 

In  Theeocyathus  tubereulatus  we  have  a  very  modified  development 
of  the  inner  ends  of  the  principal  septa,  which  is  no  doubt  equivalent 
to  the  growth  of  pali,  and  the  same  sort  of  development  takes  place 
to  a  considerable  though  more  limited  extent  in  Theeocyathus  Moorei, 
for  I  observe  that  when  the  calice  is  ground  or  worn  down,  the  pali 
are  with  difficulty  traceable.  Some  of  the  much  worn  specimens  are 
undistinguishable  from  Montlivaltia,  having  columellsB  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  the  septa  in  the  centre  of  the  visceral  cavity.  The  genus 
Theeocyathus  must  therefore,  I  think,  he  regarded  as  very  sub-typical 
of  the  Turbinolida — the  precursor,  in  fact,  of  the  more  typical  genera. 

Nearly  allied  to  Theeocyathus  is  Trochocyathus,  but  unlike  the 
former,  which  continued  into  the  period  of  the  Lower  Oolite  and 
no   longer,^   the  latter  lived  on  through  the  Secondary   and   into 

'^  I  limit  my  remarks  to  such  species  of  Theeoei/athus  as  have  been  met  with  in 
this  country,  one  of  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Dorsetshire. 
M.  de  Fromentel  describes  fonr  as  occurring  in  the  French  Oolites. 
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Tertiary  times.  Trochotyathns  primu8,  which  has  heen  found 
assooiated  with  Theeocyathus  Moorei  high  up  in  the  Upper  Lias 
of  Somerset,  is  a  very  doubtful  form,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  still  earlier  species  spoken  of  in  the  present  paper.  But  in 
IVochocyaihus  nuignevillianus  we  have  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
unquestionable  and  more  typical  Turbinolian  in  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
Of  its  precise  position  there  I  am  unable  to  speak,  but  have  great 
reason  fur  supposing  that  it  is  only  a  little  removed  from  the  Gepha- 
lopod  bed  of  the  Upper  Lias. 

TroohootathuS; 

With  the  preceding  species  occurs  another  coral  which  I  refer  to 
the  genus  TVochocyathus.  All  the  specimens,  which,  however  are  few 
in  number,  are  small  in  size  and  broadly  attached,  and  in  this 
respect  are  more  like  examples  of  the  genus  Paraeyathus  than 
Trochocyathus.  They  are  wholly  destitute  of  epitheca,  and  their 
mural  costse  are  well  defined  and  have  transverse  crenulations.  The 
calice  is  ovoid,  convex,  and  consists  in  all  the  specimens  I  have 
examined  of  a  confused  mass  of  tubercles,  which  are  more  distinct 
towards  the  centre  than  outwardly.  Neither  the  cycles  of  the  septa, 
nor  the  pali  can  be  satisfactorily  traced. 

Height  of  the  corallum,  1  line.  Greatest  diameter  of  the  calice, 
1|  line. 

V. — On  a  Bkcent  Legal  Decision,  of  Importance  in  Connection 

WITH  Water  Supply  from  Wells.^ 

By  W.  Whitakbr,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 

ABOUT,  or  nearly,  forty  years  ago,  two  deep  wells  (with  borings) 
were  made  at  Brentford,  which,  passing  through  Gravel,  London 
Clay,  and  the  Lower  London  Tertiaries,  reached  the  Chalk  at  a 
depth  of  about  315  feet,  and  were  carried  some  way  into  the  last. 

One  of  these  wells  is  at  the  Brewery  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
High  Street,  now  known  as  the  Royal  Brewery,  and  it  continued  in 
use  till  its  water  became  unfit  for  brewing-purposes,  from  the  cause 
noted  below.  The  other  is  99  yards  off,  north-eastward,  at  some 
printing-works  at  the  back  of  the  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  This  one  was  made  for  a  Distillery  which  has  long  cease(f 
to  exist ;  the  well  too  having  been  abandoned,  at  least  for  its  original 
purpose  of  water-supply. 

Unfortunately,  however,  some  years  ago  (from  1874  to  1882)  the 
Distillery  well,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  turned  to  a  baser  use,  being 
made  into  a  cess-pit,  by  turning  into  it  the  drainage  of  the  privy 
belonging  to  the  printing-works.  This  misuse  has  ceased  for  some 
three  years ;  but  not  before  a  considerable  deposit  had  been  formed 
in  the  well. 

The  water  of  the  Brewery  well,  once  of  good  quality,  having 
been  found  to  have  become  gradually  contaminated,  the  owner,  Mr. 
M.  Ballard,   sought  to  discover  the  cause,  and,  the  misuse  of  the 

^  Read  before  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  at  Leicester, 
Sept.  26,  1885.     £xtnicted  from  ?ol.  rii.  of  the  Transactions  of  that  Institute. 
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DiBtillery  well  having  oome  to  his  ears,  he  was  led  to  attribute  to 
that  the  falling  o£f  in  quality  of  his  own  well-water,  the  use  of 
which  was  at  once  discontinued. 

This  led  to  his  bringing  an  action  against  the  owner  of  the 
Distillery  well,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  for  heavy  damages,  and,  although 
the  misuse  of  that  well  was  then  stopped,  of  course  its  effects  on  the 
water  of  the  Brewery  well  did  not  cease,  and  were  not  likely  to  for 
some  time.  Having,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  been  consulted 
on  the  Plaintiff's  behalf,  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  public  attentioa 
to  the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue. 

That  the  two  wells  get  their  water  from  one  common  source,  the 
Chalk  (and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  from  the  overlying  sands),  is 
incontestable.  When  no  pumping  goes  on  at  either,  the  water-level 
is  the  same  at  both,  about  27  It.  down  in  the  Brewery  well,  and  37  ft. 
in  the  other,  the  site  of  which  is  some  10  ft  higher. 

Practical  evidence,  however,  of  the  communication  between  tbe 
two  was  given  by  the  Brewery  well  being  pumped  for  48  consecutive 
hours,  whereby  its  water-level  was  lowered  78  ft.  9  in.,  and  that  of 
the  Distillery  well  14  ft.  In  order,  moreover,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  lithium-test  was  applied  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Frankland,  and  some  of  the  lithium-chloride  put  into  the  Distillery 
Well  was  found  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  Brewery  well  48  hours 
afterwards. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  communication  between  the  two  wells 
could  not  be  disputed ;  it  was  clearly  a  fact,  and  the  Defendant's 
case  was  based  on  purely  legal  points,  which  amounted  practically 
to  the  statement  that  any  man  could  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own 
well,  a  contention  which  was  successful  at  the  trial  before  Mr. 
Justice  Pearson,  in  February,  1884. 

The  judge  ruled  that,  as  it  had  been  decided  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  Chasemore  v,  Eichards,  no  one  had  a  right  to  under- 
ground water  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  or  in  other  words  that 
neither  Plaintiff  nor  Defendant  could  be  restrained  from  pumping 
each  other's  wells  dry,  or  from  carrying  out  works  that  might  take 
away  each  other's  supply,  so  also  there  was  no  right  in  quality; 
but  that  the  Plaintiff,  whilst  having  a  perfect  right  to  pnmp  as  much 
water  as  he  liked,  so  as  to  draw  away  water  from  the  Defendant's 
well,  must  take  that  water  subject  to  everything  that  has  occurred 
to  it.  If  he  did  not  pump  up  the  water  from  his  own  well,  he 
would  not  get  the  bad  water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Defendant's  well.  I  must  own  that  to  my  unlegal  mind  the  idea  of 
having  a  well  without  pumping  water  from  it  was  somewhat 
amusing,  and  I  was  inclined  to  infer  that  if  it  had  been  a  case  of  an 
overflowing  well,  from  which  the  water  was  delivered  by  the  natural 
force  of  gravity,  instead  of  by  the  artificial  force  of  a  pnmp,  the 
decision  might  have  been  different,  though  why  I  do  not  see. 

In  his  decision  the  judge  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  inflnenoed 
by  the  possibility  that,  if  the  law  were  otherwise,  actions  might 
ensue  for  like  pollutions  at  great  distances,  instead  of  the  trifle  of  100 
yards  as  in  this  case,  and,  in  his  judgment,  he  imagine^  a  series  of 
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litigants  spreading  tbe  grounds  for  snob  an  action  over  a  dist-anoe  of 
SO  miles.  Though  to  a  lawyer  this  may  seem  an  inconvenient 
prospect,  I  think  that  sanitarians  may  be  inclined  to  look  on  it  with 
so  disfavour. 

The  result  of  such  a  judgment  amounts  of  course  to  saying  that 
DO  underground  water-supply  is  safe  from  contamination,  even  if 
irilfuUy  brought  about.  Should  your  neighbour  have  a  well  with 
%  good  supply,  and  you  wish  to  spite  him,  or  to  spoil  his  business, 
ill  that  is  needful  would  be  to  put  down  a  bore  to  the  source  of 
supply,  and  to  pour  some  poison  down  it !  This  matter,  I  believe, 
was  noticed  by  one  of  the  Plaintiff's  counsel.  Perhaps,  however,  in 
in  such  a  case,  or  in  one  where  sewage  containing  typhoid,  or  chole- 
raic, evacuations  was  knowingly  poured  into  a  well,  so  as  to  foul 
I  neighbouring  one,  the  offender  might  be  convicted  of  manslaughter, 
b  a  criminal  case,  though  (under  Mr.  Justice  Pearson's  judgment) 
he  would  get  the  best  of  a  merely  civil  action  !  This  would  certainly 
be  a  somewhat  anomalous  state  of  things,  even  as  regards  English 
Uwl 

So  many  towns,  institutions,  and  manufactories  now  get  their 
water-supply  by  wells  in  the  Chalk,  and  in  other  great  water-bearing 
beds,  that  the  result  of  such  a  judgment  passing  unchallenged  would 
have  been  most  serious.  It  would  possibly  indeed  have  been  a  great 
check  to  enterprise  in  that  direction,  as  water  thus  got,  perhaps  at 
great  expense,  might  at  any  time  be  made  worse  than  that  got  from 
itreams  which  are  more  or  less  contaminated. 

The  Plaintiff,  however,  was  advised  to  take  the  case  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  all  folk  interested  in  the  getting  of  pure  water  should 
thank  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Lords  Justices  Cotton  and 
Lindley,  for  unanimously  over-ruling  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below,  as  they  did  in  February,  1885. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  holds  that  ''although  nobody  has  any 
property  in  the  common  reservoir  or  source  [of  underground  water], 
yet  everybody  has  a  right  to  appropriate  it  in  its  natural  state,  and 
DO  one  of  th6se  who  have  a  right  to  appropriate  it  has  a  right 
to  contaminate  that  natural  source  so  as  to  prevent  his  neighbour 
from  having  the  full  value  of  his  right  of  appropriation ; "  and  he 
goes  on  to  say,  in  answer  to  an  objection  that  the  water  is  got  by 
artificial  means  (pumping),  that  **  however  he  [the  Plaintiff]  may 
appropriate  the  water  from  the  common  source,  he  has  a  right  to 
have  that  common  source  uncontaminated  by  any  act  of  any  other 
person."  With  regard  too,  to  the  question  of  distance,  his  judgment 
is  equally  satisfactory;  for  he  says  that  "the  question  does  not 
depend  upon  the  parties  being  what  is  called  contiguous  neighbours. 
If  it  can  be  shown  in  fact  that  the  Defendant  has  ....  fouled  .  .  . 
the  common  source,  it  signifies  not  how  far  tbe  Plaintiff  is  from  him." 

Lord  Justice  Cotton  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Defendant 
was  not  using  the  water  from  his  well,  but  only  putting  filth  down 
the  well,  which  does  not  amount  to  using  a  natural  right,  and  by  so 
doing,  he  "  interferes  with  tbe  exercise  by  the  Plaintiff  of  a  natural 
nght  incident  to  the  ownership  of  his  own  land." 
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Lord  JuBtioe  Lin d ley  remarks  that  the  case  "  really  inTolves  the 
question  whether  a  person  who  has  a  well  on  his  own  land  ii  aft 
liberty  to  poison  the  water  which  supplies  that  well  and  a  large 
district  round  about  it  The  defendant  says  he  has  such  a  right. 
It  is  a  startling  proposition  to  say  the  least  of  it"  He  adds  that 
''  the  right  to  foul  water  is  not  the  same  as  the  right  to  get  it  ...  • 
Frima  facie  no  man  has  a  right  to  use  his  own  land  in  such  a  way 

as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbour If  a  man  chooses  to 

poison  his  own  well,  he  must  take  care  not  to  poison  waters  which 
other  persons  have  a  right  to  use  as  mucli  as  himself.  ....  The 
right  of  a  man  to  get  water  from  his  well  is  to  get  the  water  ti 
nature  supplies  it." 

As  a  geologist,  much  interested  in  the  question  of  water-supply 
from  underground  sources,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief  thi^k 
I  heard  of  the  view  of  this  case  taken  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
I  read  the  full  report  of  the  judgments  (from  which  the  abora 
quotations  have  been  made)  with  much  pleasure.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Justice  Pearson,  albeit  he  seems  to  hold 
strongly  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  free  country,  may  feel  relieved 
rather  than  grieved  at  the  reversal  of  his  decision.  Had  it  been 
upheld,  there  would  clearly  have  been  great  need  of  a  little  law- 
making. 

Although  all  sanitarians  must  be  glad  of  the  final  decision  in  this 
case, — for  it  will  not  be  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords, — ^yet  it  seema 
unfortunate  that  the  privilege  of  bringing  up  so  important  a  matter 
for  settlement  should  have  fallen  to  individuals  instead  of  to  oorponh 
tions  or  to  companies,  on  whom  the  expense  would  have  mors 
fairly  fallen.  It  may  be  but  a  poor  consolation  to  both  Plaintiff 
and  Defendant,  that  their  names  will  become  famous,  like  thooe  of 
Chnsemoro  and  Kichanls,  from  the  case  of  Ballard  o.  TomlinsoE 
being  one  that  is  likely  to  be  quoted  for  many  years,  as  giving  a 
most  important  decision  in  the  law  of  water-supply  from  wells. 

Whilst  it  was  decided,  in  the  earlier  case,  that  every  owner  has 
the  right  to  draw  underground  water  to  an  unlimited  extent,  the 
decision  now  noticed  is  to  the  efifect  that  no  owner  has  the  right  to 
pollute  a  source  of  water-supply  common  to  his  own  and  other  welb. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  former  decision,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  latter  one  will  never  be  altered. 


VI.  —Recent  and  Fossil  Hippopotami. 
By  Henky  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

(PLATE  III.) 

IN  September  last,  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Gm- 
LOGiCAL  Magazine  (Decade  III.  Vol.  II.  pp.  412-425)  to  a  singular 
group  of  vegetable-feeding  aquatic  animals,  the  Sirenia,  represented 
at  the  present  day  by  two  genera,  Manaius  and  Halicore,  and  by  at 
most  six  species,  three  or  four  of  which  are  probably  only  varieties* 
A  peculiarity  of  this  group  of  animals  is  that  whereas  the  two  living 
genera  are  distributed  in  the  subtropical  regions  East  and  West  <n 
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the  African  continent,  and  to  its  rivers  and  op]>08ite  coasts,  the 
ancestors  of  the  .  Halicore  and  Manatee  (the  Haliiherium,  FehinO' 
ikerium,  and  some  ten  other  fosRil  genera  of  Sirenians)  probably  inter- 
mingled and  extended  30^  further  north  than  at  present  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Carolina  through  England,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  North  Africa,  whilst  Rhyiina^  the  largest  of  them  all,  only 
became  extinct  100  years  ago  on  the  shores  of  Behring's  Island, 
Kamtchatka.  The  evidence  which  the  fossil  remains  of  Sirenia 
afford  of  a  more  northerly  geographical  extension  of  subtropical 
mammalia  in  Tertiary  times,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  other 
genera,  to  one  of  which  only,  the  Hippopotamus,  I  will  here  refer. 

It  has  always  seemed  at  first  an  anomalous  circumstance  to  find 
the  remains  of  the  Hippopotamus  and  the  Reindeer  in  the  same 
Tertiary  deposits,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  extreme  northern 
lands  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  and  the  former  to  Central 
Africa;  but  in  late  Tertiary  and  early  Prehistoric  times,  when  our 
island  formed  a  part  of  the  mainland  of  Europe,  the  migratory 
herds  of  Beindeer  not  only  reached  this  country  in  winter,  but 
advanoed  as  far  south  as  into  France  and  Spain ;  whilst  the  rivers  of 
Italy,  Franoe  and  England  were  all  the  summer,  if  not  the  winter, 
the  resort  of  the  Hippopotamus,  which  has  left  its  remains  as  far 
north  as  Leeds  and  Eirkdale  in  Yorkshire. 

It  was  formerly  customary  to  refer  the  numerous  remains  of  the 
large  species  of  Hippopotamus  found  fossil  in  this  country,  in  France, 
ind  in  Italy,  to  the  H  major,  of  Owen  (1843),  or  to  the  //.  antiqnus, 
of  Desmarest  (1822) ;  but  the  researches  of  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  have 
kd  to  the  conclusion  that  they  all  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  living 
African  Hippopotamus,  H,  amphibins  of  Liunseus  (17G6). 

Like  the  "  Manatee,"  the  Hippopotami,  where  undisturbed,  fre- 
quent with  equal  pleasure  the  coast,  as  they  do  the  rivers.  North 
of  Port  Natal  they  are  said  not  only  to  abound  in  the  rivers,  but  upon 
the  sea-shore,  retreating  to  the  sea  when  disturbed  or  attacked. 

Such  evidence  as  this  enables  us  to  understand  the  presence,  in 
prehistoric  times,  of  the  Hippopotamus  in  Britain,  at  least  during  the 
iDmmer  season,  even  after  its  partial  isolation  from  the  continent. 

Its  remains  have  been  found  at  Kirkstall,  near  Leeds ;  in  the 
Norfolk  Forest- Bed-series  at  Bacton,  and  Hasbro' ;  at  Lavenham  in 
Suffolk  ;  at  Barnwell,  near  Cambridge ;  at  Chelmsford,  Cold  Higham, 
Grays,  and  Walton,  in  Essex  ;  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ouse  at  Bedford ; 
at  Greenwich,  Kent ;  Peckham,  Surrey  ;  in  Camden  Town,  in  fact, 
very  generally  in  the  Thames  Valley  ;  often  associated  with  remains 
of  Reindeer,  Bhinoceros,  and  Mammoth. 

Hippopf>tamus-bones  are  less  frequently  found  in  caves,  than  in 
river-valley  deposits ;  but  in  several  their  remains  are  recorded, 
Msociated  with  those  of  the  Reindeer,  namely  : — Pont  Newydd  near 
8t  Asaph,  N.  Wales ;  Eirkdale  Cave,  Yorkshire ;  Gower  Caves, 
Glamorganshire ;    Cefn  Cave ;   Settle  Cave ;   and   Durdham   Down 

Caves. 

An  interesting  and  abundant  find  of  Hippopotamus-remains  was 
ncently  obtained  at  Barringtou,  near  Cambridge  (noticed  by  Mr.  P. 
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Lake,  Obol.  Mao.  1885,  pp.  818-320.  The  geology  of  the  looalitj 
and  its  superficial  depositR  have  heen  very  accurately  described  by  the 
Bev.  0.  Fisher,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  see  Quart  Joum.  Oeol.  Soo.,  1879, 
vol.  XXXV.  pp.  670—677.) 

Of  the  European  localities  three  may  be  specially  noticed  as 
yielding  remains  of  Hippopotamus  amphibius  in  considerable  nnmberB, 
namely,  at  Perrier  and  Puy  de  Dome  in  France,  and  in  the  Yal 
d'Amo  in  Tuscany. 

I  have  argued  from  the  presence  of  remains  of  Sibckia  so 
widely  distributed  in  the  European  Tertiaries  a  generally  warmer 
climate,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  late  Dr.  Falconer  adopted 
the  same  view  from  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  remains  of  Hippo- 
potami in  so  many  English  localities.  This  accomplished  naturalist 
thus  sums  up  his  views : — **  In  speculating  about  the  probable 
climatal  conditions  on  the  land  in  Europe  during  the  Pliocene 
period,  one  of  the  fossil  pachyderms  has  appeared  to  me  capable 
of  throwing  more  light  than  all  the  others,  namely,  Hippopota" 
mus  major.  Two  living  species  of  this  genus  are  known,  the 
one  Hippopotamus  amphibius,  and  the  other  the  small  Hippopotamus 
Liberiensis.  They  are  both  found  in  the  tropical  or  warmer  parts 
of  Africa.  In  their  habits  they  are  strictly  aquatic,  plunging  into 
rivers  during  the  day,  and  emerging  at  night  to  pasture  along 
the  river  banks.  They  always  hug  the  margins  of  the  rivers 
or  lakes,  and  are  not  known  to  make  inland  journeys  away  from 
them.  When  they  migrate,  they  either  float  with  the  stream,  or,  if 
moving  against  it,  they  walk  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  only  leaving 
it  for  a  short  distance,  when  their  course  is  interrupted  by  rapids,  and 
replunging  into  the  stream  when  the  obstacles  cease.  Wherever  they 
are  found,  they  enjoy  open  water  all  the  year  round.  Their  an- 
wieldy  heavy  form  and  short  limbs  are  admirably  adapted  for  their 
aquatic  habits,  but  unfit  them  for  journeying  by  land. 

*' There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  huge  European  fossil  species 
was  in  any  respect  less  aquatic  in  its  habits  than  its  living  congeners. 
Wherever  its  remains  have  been  discovered  in  the  greatest  abundance 
and  perfection,  it  has  invariably  been  along  the  margins  of  rivers  or 
great  lakes,  such  as  the  Yal  d*Amo,  where  the  bones  of  hundreds 
of  individuals  have  been  observed.  It  appears  to  have  been  spread 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Pliocene  area  of  England,  since  bones 
and  teeth  have  been  described  from  the  valleys  of  the  Severn,  the 
Avon,  and  the  Thames,  Kirkdale  Cave,  Kent's  Hole,  and  Durdham 
Down.  The  general  argument,  so  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Fleming, 
that  we  cannot  predicate,  in  many  cases,  what  the  food  and  habits  of 
extinct  species  of  the  same  genus  may  have  been,  will  not  apply  to 
the  fossil  liippopoiamus  major,  which  must  have  lived  in  open  water 
free  from  ice,  if  it  lived  the  whole  year  round  in  England.  That  it 
was  capable  of  migration  by  land  more  than  the  existing  species  we 
have  no  grounds  for  believing ;  and  if  it  is  argued  that  there  may 
have  been  large  rivers  flowing  from  the  south  during  the  Pliocene 
period,  along  the  course  of  which  the  Hippopotami  could  have 
migrated  during  winter,  the  argument  might  apply  to  the  population 
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of  one  or  two  river-valleys,  bat  it  would  hardly  extend  to  the 
Hippopotami  spread  over  the  broad  area  of  England.  In  balancing 
these  various  considerations,  it  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  the 
Eippopotamus  major  was  a  permanent  resident  in  the  country  during 
the  Pliocene  period.  This  would  involve  a  comparatively  warm 
temperatare  uiroughout  the  year  as  late  as  the  deposition  of  the 
*  Orays  Thurrock '  beds,  and  the  same  would  seem  to  be  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  some  southern  freshwater  shells,  ^  which  are  now 
extinct  in  England." ' 

The  living  Hippopotamus  amphibius  appears  to  be  met  with  on  all 
the  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  and  was  in  earlier  times  abundant  in 
Egypt  also.  It  is  still  found  on  the  Senegal  and  the  Zambesi,  and 
along  the  course  of  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  eastern  coast,  and 
along  the  coast  itself,  at  many  spots  south  of  the  equator  to  near 
Natal. 

There  is  a  second  living  species  of  Hippopotamus  {H.  Liberiensis)^ 
which  is  a  much  smaller  animal  than  the  common  Hippopotamus.  It 
rarely  attains  a  weight  exceeding  four  hundred  pounds,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  ton,  as  distinguished  from  the  four  tons  weight  attained  by  the 
male  (Obaysch)  which  died  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  1878,  then 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  One  of  the  most  important  dififerences 
between  the  two  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Liberian  Hippopotamus 
possesses  only  two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  Siwalik  Hills  of  India,  whose  older  Pliocene  deposits  are  so 
rich  in  the  remains  of  Proboscidea  and  other  Ungulata,  have  also 
yielded  three  species  of  Hippopotami,  namely,  IT.  sivalensis,  F.  and  0.; 
M.  IravaticuSf  F.  and  C;  A  namadicus,  F.  and  0.,  and  one  from 
the  Narbadas,  J7i  palmndicus,  F.  and  C 

The  first  of  these,  ZT.  aivalensis,  is  figured  in  our  Plate  (Plate  HI. 
Fig.  3-5)  ;  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  existing  species,  ZT. 
amphibius,  and  has  six  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw.  This  led  Falconer 
to  propose  for  those  Indian  forms  with  six  incisors  a  new  generic 
division,  Hexaprotodon,  the  others  being  Tetraprotodont  H.  pales- 
indicus  and  IT.  namadicus  evidently  ofifer  in  the  gradual  diminution 
and  squeezing  out  of  one  pair  of  their  incisors,  a  distinct  passage 
from  the  hexaprotodont  to  the  tetraprodont  type  of  the^jxiodern 
H^.  amphibius. 

Prof.  A.  Gaudry  has  described  a  Pleistocene  (?)  species,  JJ.  Hippo- 
nensisy  from  Algeria.  A  small  species  of  Hippopotamus  has  also  been 
found  fossil  in  Madagascar  (Dawkina). 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  species  met  with  in  a  fossil 
state  are  the  Hippopotamus  Fentlandi,  H.  von  Meyer,  and  the 
H.  minutus  of  de  Blainville.  The  latter  is  from  the  Pleistocene 
Caves  and  fissures  of  the  Island  of  Malta,  where  it  has  been 
found  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  pigmy  Elephant ; 
the  former  was  obtained   from  the   Grotta  di   Maceagnone,   near 

*  Cyrenajluminalia  is  common  in  the  Brickearths  of  the  Thames  Valley  in  associa- 
tion with  Mhmocerot  BUphas  and  Hippopotamus,  Now  it  is  found  hviiig  in  the 
Nile,  and  in  India  and  China. 

2  •<  Falconer's  Palsontological  Memoirs,**  vol.  ii.  pp.  207-208. 
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Palermo,   Sicily.      So  abundant  were  the  remains  of  this  specieB 

(J51  FenUandi)   in    the   various   cavemB   near    PalermOt   that,  for 

many  years,  the  bones  were  exported  by  shiploads  to  England  and 

Marseilles,  for  the  manufacture  of  lamp-black  for  sugar-refining. 

Two  hundred  tons  were  removed  from  one  cave  (San  Ciro)  in  six 

months.      Dr.  Falconer  writes  that  literally  tons  of  thousands  of 

two  species  of  Hippopotami  have  been  found  fossil  in  Sicily  alone. 

Mr.  Lydekker  considers  there  is  a  complete  gradation  in  size  from  the 

largest  fossil  individuals  of  H.  amp^t2>itiit  through  J7.  FenUandi  to  the 

smallest  specimens  of  H.  minutus.     Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  evidently 

considers  that  M.  minutu8  and  M.  FenUandi  are  varieties  of  the  same, 

and  that  they  extend  from  Malta  to  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Crete  and 

the  Morea.     He  adds,  '*  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Liberian  spedes, 

although  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  di£fered  from  it  in  the  form  of 

its  molar  teeth."     The  Hippopotamus  possessed  the  following  series 

of  teeth,  viz. : — 

2    2*         .         1    1  7    7+ 

incisors  ^ — 2    c*^'^^®*  • — f     molars  ■= — s '  =  40. 

The  molar  teeth  were  of  the  bunodont  type,  their  crowns  being 
tuberculated  (as  in  the  Pigs,  Mastodon  and  Manatee),  and  wearing 
down  with  use,  so  as  to  produce  the  characteristic  double  trefoil 
pattern  (see  Plate  III.  Fig.  6). 

So  far  as  at  present  known,  the  Jlippopoiamus  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  no  member  of  the  genus  having  as  yet  been 
met  with  in  any  Tertiary  deposit  on  the  American  Continent. 

We  had,  then,  in  Europe,  in  later  Tertiary  and  early  Quaternary 
times,  at  least  two  species  of  Hippopotamus^  agreeing  in  size,  and 
probably  also  in  identity,  with  the  two  existing  African  species; 
whilst  in  India,  in  late  Miocene  or  early  Pliocene  times,  we  had  four 
species  marked  by  di£ferences  in  their  dentition,  and  evidently  be- 
longing to  an  older  and  earlier  type  than  the  preceding. 

3     3 


*  In  JET.  tivalentis  we  should  haye  incisors 

+  Or  molars  -— ^ 
6    6 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  III. 

Fio.  1.  Palatal  Tiew  of  the  skull  of  the  recent  Hippopotamut  amphihiuM  from  Airici. 

2.  Lower  jaw  of  same  seen  from  above. 

(Both  figures  greatly  reduced.) 

3.  Palatal  view  of  skull  of  Hippopotatnut  MivaUnnt,  F.  and  C, 
,,    4.  Front  or  syrophisial  portion  of  lower  jaw  of  B.  stvalennsy  showing  the  six 

incisors  and  the  tusk-like  canines. 

(Both  figfures  one-eighth  natural  size.) 
„    6.  Molar  tooth  of  same  species,  showmg  the  worn-down  double  trefoil  patteni 
of  the  crown  (one- half  natural  size). 
Figures  I  and  2  are  taken,  bj  permission,  from  Cassell's  Natural  Histoij, 

Tol.  ii.  p.  349,  article  by  I'rof.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  U.  W.  Oakley. 
Figs.  3 — 5  are  reproduced  from  Prof.  H.  A.  Nicholson's  Palsontology, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  343,  Fig.  640  (after  Falconer  and  Cautley). 
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L — Beitbao  ztjb  Eekmtniss  Palaozoisoheb  Sekstbbne.  You 
B.  Stu&tz,  in  Bonn.  Palseontographicay  Band  xxxil.  1886. 
Mit  7  Tafeln. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Enowledob  of  Pal^ozoio  Starfishes. 
By  B.  Stuertz,  in  Bonn.  Palceontographica,  voL  xxxii.  pp. 
75-98,  pi.  viii.-xiv. 

FERD.  HOEMER  called  attention  ^  some  years  sinoe  to  the  echino- 
dermal  fauna  occurring  in  the  roofing  slates  of  Bundenbach 
near  Birkenfeld  in  Oldenburg,  which  belong  to  the  horizon  of  the 
middle  beds  of  the  Rhenish  Lower- Devonian.  More  particularly, 
Starfishes,  including  in  the  term  the  Asteroidea  and  Ophiuroidea,  are 
abundant.  The  calcareous  tests  of  these  animals  have  been  replaced 
by  iron  pyrites,  and  they  are  firmly  imbedded  in  the  hard  slate  in 
such  a  manner,  that  at  the  time  when  Roeraer  wrote,  only  the 
general  outline  of  the  animals  could  be  discerned ;  but  within  the 
last  year  or  two  means  have  been  found  by  which  the  slaty  matrix 
can  be  entirely  cleaned  away,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  animal  laid 
bare,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  the  plates  of  the  test,  both  on  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  surfaces,  can  be  ascertained.  The  insight  thus 
gained  of  the  skeletal  structure  of  these  Devonian  Starfishes  has 
enabled  Herr  Stuertz  to  make  a  comparison  between  them  and  the 
more  recent  fossil  and  existing  members  of  the  group,  and  amongst 
other  results  of  his  work  he  has  discovered  true  Ophiuroids,  with  a 
structure  corresponding  with  that  of  living  forms,  which  have  not 
previously  been  known  from  Palaeozoic  strata.  These  were  associated 
with  tlie  simpler  Palaeozoic  Ophiuroids.  There  are  also  in  these  beds 
a  number  of  true  Asterids,  associated  with  Encrinasters ;  and  a  re- 
presentative of  the  existing  genus  Astropecien, 

The  single  species  of  the  Ophiurea  vercB  belongs  to  the  genus 
Ophiurella,  Ag.,  and  is  named  0.  primigemaj  St  In  the  group  of 
the  Protophiurea  are  included  Palaeozoic  Ophiuroids  which  possess 
corresponding  ambulacral  plates  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  arms. 
The  author  agrees  with  Liitken  in  regarding  these  as  doubled  ventral 
shields,  which  cover  the  ambulacral  system.  In  this  group  the 
author  places  the  Protaster  Miltoni,  Salter,  and  P.  leptosoma,  Salter, 
and  also  a  new  genus,  Furcaster,  with  a  single  species,  F.  pnlctO' 
toicua,  St. 

Fresh  observations  have  been  made  on  the  doubtful  genus  Heltan- 
ihaaier,  Roemer,  examples  of  which  also  occur  in  Devonshire  as  well 
as  at  Bundenbach,  but  they  are  still  insufficient  to  determine  its  true 
position.  The  author  regards  it  as  an  Ophiuroid  Starfish  with  from 
14-16  arms  and  a  tolerably  large  disc. 

The  author  gives  the  name  Ophio-Encrinasteriap*  to  a  group  of 
forms  which  stand  in  near  relationship  to  Ophiuroids,  but  possess 
peculiarities  of  structure  which  ally  them  to  the  Encrinasteridae.     In 

^  Palaeontographlca,  Band  ix.  1862. 
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addition  to  a  new  genus,  Bundenbachiay  this  group  also  includes  ths 
genera  ToHiaster,  Billings,  Eugaster,  Hall,  possibly  also  Piilonaster, 
Hall,  and  Proiaster  Forbesi,  Hall,  with  Proinster  Sedgwieki,  Forbes. 

Under  tbe  Asteria  vera,  or  true  Starfishes,  are  plaoed  UoemerasUr 
asperulaj  Roemer  sp.,  Astropecten  Schlueteri,  St.,  PalastropeeUm 
Ziiteli^  St.  n.  gen.  et  sp.,  Eoluidia  Decheni,  St.,  n.  gen.  et  sp.,  and 
Proiasteracanthian  primus^  St.  n.  gen.  et  sp. 

The  following  genera  and  species  are  placed  in  the  group  of  the 
EncrinasteriiB:  At^pidosoma  Tischbeinianum,  B.oemer;  LoriolaUer  mirth 
hilisy  St. ;  and  Pala$teri$cu8  devonieus,  St 

The  species  described  are  all  figured  in  the  accompanying  plates 
and  enlarged  representations  are  given  of  their  structural  characterti 

G.  J.  H. 


II. — The  Eocene  Strata  op  the  Erappfeld,  Cabikthia.  By  K. 
A.  Penecke.  Imper.  Geol.  Inst.  Vienna,  Meeting  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1885.     Communicated  by  Count  Maksohall,  F.C.G.S. 

ONLY  small  portions  of  the  Eocenes,  resting  partly  on  Cretaceons 
rocks  and  partly  on  Palaeozoic  schists,  have  escaped  denuda- 
tion.    In  one  of  these  patches,  the  succession  (upwards)  is — 

1.  Lower  red  clays,  with  gravelly  beds  and  conglomerates.  2. 
Modiola-marls,  with,  for  the  most  part,  badly  preserved  remains; 
Modiofay  sp.  (compare  crenella,  Desh.),  is  the  most  frequent.  3.  Two 
or  three  seams  of  bright  coal,  with  bituminous  shales,  containing 
brackish- water  shells  as  Faunvs  combustm,  Brongn.,  F.  undosus, 
Brongn.,  MelanopstB,  sp.,  Planorbis,  sp.,  and  Cytherea  Lambertit 
Desh.  4.  Gasteropod -marls ;  similar  to  the  foregoing  marls,  and 
abounding  with  well-preserved  shells,  as  Turriiella  Fuchsi,  sp.  nov., 
Cerithium  mutabile,  C.  Catiavali,  sp.  nov.,  Natica  perusta,  and  Ostrea 
Canavali,  sp.  nov., ;  together  with  Nummulites  contortus,  Desh.,  Ser» 
pula  spirulcBa,  Modiola  crenel! a,  Cyrena  Veronensis,  Faunus  combustus, 
F.  undosus,  Fusus  longavuSf  etc.  5.  Nummulitic  Marls.  Here  Gas- 
teropods  are  gradually  being  superseded  by  Nummulites.  ITie 
prevalent  fossils  are  :  Orbitoidea  Fortisii,  OpercuUna  Karreri,  sp.nov., 
Nummulites  complanaiuSf  N  perforatuSy  N  Lucasanua,  N,  contortus, 
N  exponens,  Natica  Vudcani,  and  Cerithium  Canavali.  6.  Nummu- 
litic Limestones  gradually  coming  out  of  the  uppermost  horizon  of 
No.  5.  They  contain  many  Echinids,  Molluscs,  etc.,  as  Alveolina 
longOf  Nummulites  complanattis,  N  perforatus,  N  contortus,  Conoely' 
peuB  conoideus,  Echinolampas  (comp.  Sneasi),  Pygorhynchus  Mayeri, 
lAnthia  Ileberti,  Ostrea  rarilamella,  Velates  Schmiedeliana-,  (hula 
gigantea,  etc.  7.  Variolar! us- strata.  Bather  thin  sands,  and  beds 
of  compact  sandstone,  full  of  Nummulites  variolarius. 

Some  of  these  beds,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  wanting,  or  are 
represented  by  other  deposits,  elsewhere  in  the  Erappfeld.  At  one 
place  some  fine  sands  occur  in  the  uppermost  horizon  of  the  Nummu- 
litic Marls ;  and  they  contain  good  specimens  of  Echinanthus  tumidus, 
Agass.,  Linihia  acaraboeuSf  Lbe.,  L,  Heberti,  Cott.,  and  OUiliaster 
pusillus,  nov.  gen.  et  sp.  A  comparison  of  the  several  sections  proves 
the  existence  of  two  special  horizons  in  the  Krappfeld  Eocenes :  an 
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upper,  marine,  with  abundanoe  of  Numniulites,  and  assuming  a 
brack ish  obaracter  to  the  north,  and  a  lower  partly  brackish  horizon. 
The  fauna  throughout  is  Lower  Eocene,  and  has  several  species  in 
oommon  with  the  fauna  of  Ronca,  and  presenting  some  analogy  to  the 
Sables  infirieurs  of  the  Paris  Eocenes.  This  fauna  nnral>er8  about 
85  species, — among  them  are  6  Nummulite$,  4  other  Foraminifera, 
11  Echiniday  2  Serpulm,  1  Terebrattda,  1  Dentalium,  25  Bivalves,  29 
Gasteropods,  and  1  NautUuSy  besides  remains  of  Fishes  and  Onista- 
oeans.  The  new  forms  are — 1.  Operculina  Karreri,  with  conspicuous 
transverse  ribs.  2.  Otiiliaster  pusillus,  new  genus  of  the  EchinO' 
lampas  type,  the  anterior  ambulacra  having  but  one  series  of  single 
pores;  approaching  EolampaSf  Dune,  and  Slad.,  from  Sind,  India. 
3.  Ostrea  CanavaH,  Gryphsea-like,  allied  to  0.  cymbiola,  4.  Area 
RoBihomiy  very  small,  with  craticulate  sculpture.  5.  Corbula  semi- 
radiaiaf  somewhat  like  Neara  radiata,  fore-part  radiately  ril)bed. 
6.  Turritella  Fuchsia  approaching  T.  imbricataria,  Lamk.  7.  Natica 
Ottili€Bj  a  small  and  rather  indififerent  form,  resembling  iV.  Woodi, 
8.  Cheilosioma  JRosthomi,  like  some  species  from  the  lowermost 
Belgian  Eocenes.  9.  Melanopsisf  Beineri;  the  genus  uncertain, 
most  of  the  specimens  being  crushed.  10.  Cerithium  Canavali,  very 
near  to  C.  Zuna^um,  Mstr.  11.  Nautilus  Seelandi,  very  broad  and  in- 
flated.    12.  Myliobates  Haueri,  near  to  if.  gonioplearus,  Agass. 


in. — ^Thb  Rock-salt  Formation  of  Wieliczka,  Galiota.  By  J. 
NiEZwiRCKi.  Imp.  Geol.  Instit.  Vienna,  Meeting  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1885.     Communicated  by  Count  Marhchall,  F.C.G.S. 

THE  borings,  undertaken  in  order  to  explore  the  supposed  west- 
ward continuation  of  the  Salt  beds,  gave  the  following  results. 
An  alluvial  deposit,  1^  meter  thick,  covers  a  grey  clay  (partly  a 
marl),  with  seams  of  micaceous  sand,  and  boulders  of  compact  marl. 
This  clay  continued  to  the  depth  of  204^  meters,  and  contained  some 
few  stalks  and  lesives  of  plants,  with  Foraminifera  (Olobigerina,  Poly* 
morphina,  and  Truncattdina) .  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  eastward 
continuation  of  the  sulphuriferons  deposits  of  Swoszowice,  which 
likewise  has  terrestrial  plant-remains  and  marine  shells.  Coarser 
sand,  or  friable  sandstone,  with  thin  intercalations  of  cla}^  fibrous 
gypsum,  and  pieces  of  anhydrite,  continues  from  204^  to  210  meters 
depth.  Between  this  and  the  present  depth  of  the  bore  (227^ 
meters),  saliferous  clay,  with  scattered  granular  rock-salt,  gypsum, 
and  anhydrite,  was  pierced.  Water  drawn  from  this  depth  was 
highly  saturated  with  salt 


IV. — Gbolooioal  Formations  in  Afghanistan.     By  C.  L.  Gries- 
BAOH,  F.G.S.     Imper.  Geol.  Inst.  Vienna,  Meeting  3rd  Novem- 
ber, 1885.     Communicated  by  Count  Marsghall,  F.C.G.S. 
1  PLIOCENE.     Sandstones  and  loose  sands,  with  great  deposits  of 
•    loess,  and  badly- preserved  Mammalian  remains.     2.  Pliocene. 
Bed  and  light-coloured  clays,  with  beds  of  loess  and  gypsum.     Nos. 
1  and  2  may  be  equivalent  to  the  Manchhar  and  Siwalik  Formation 
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of  India.  3.  Miocene  (and  Eocene?).  Thick  deposits  of  green  and 
red  clays,  with  friable  limestones,  and  salt-beds.  Miocene  fossils  in 
the  upper  horizons.  4.  Cretaceous.  Inoceramus-beds,  marls  (mostly 
variegated),  and  limestones  with  Cretaceous  fossils.  Marine  lime- 
stones abounding  in  organic  remains.  5.  Jurassic  and  Lias.  Light- 
coloured  sandstones  and  grit,  with  marine  limestones,  and  plant- 
remains.  6.  Triassic.  '*  Eed-grit  Group ;"  an  enormous  assemblage 
of  red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  breccias,  and  yolcanic  tuffs,  with 
intercalated  eruptive  rocks  (mostly  melaphyres),  and  several  horizons 
of  Brachiopod  limestones.  7.  Permian.  Green  and  grey  schists, 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  with  ''Boulder-beds,"  thin  coal- 
seams  and  imperfect  impressions  of  plants  S.E.  of  Herat  and  in 
Khorassan,  alternating  with  hard  limestones,  containing  Brachiopods, 
Conchifera,  and  Fusulinsa.  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  may  possibly  cor- 
respond to  the  Gondwana  Formations  of  India.  8.  Carboniferous 
(and  Devonian?).  Very  thick,  compact,  grey  limestones,  with  sub- 
ordinate shales,  containing  Fenentella,  Froductus  s&mreticidatus, 
AihyriB  Royssyi,  etc.,  in  the  upper  horizons.  No.  8,  answering  to  the 
Kulling  strata  of  Cashmere,  constitutes  the  lowermost  horizon  in 
the  large  folds  of  the  Davendar,  Doshatch,  Bizd,  and  other  mountain- 
chains. 


V. — Atmospheric  Dust.  By  Dr.  M.  Schuster.  Imper.  Acad. 
Vienna,  Meeting  14th  January,  1886.  Communicated  by  Count 
Marsohall,  F.C.G.S. 

THIS  dust  was  collected  at  Klagenfurt  in  Carinthia,  after  a  rain  of 
muddy  substance,  which  had  taken  place  on  the  14th  October, 
1885.  The  chief  constituents  of  the  dust  are  minute  fragmentary 
crystalline  granules  and  flakes  of  the  following  minerals : — quartz, 
opal,  orthoclase,  biotite,  phlogopite,  pyroxene,  amphibole,  light- 
coloured  mica,  talc,  kaolin,  chlorite,  rutile,  anastase,  zircon,  tourma- 
line, ferruginous  clay,  spinel,  magnetite,  pyrites,  magnetic  pyrites, 
calcite,  maguesite,  ferruginous  dolomite,  and  apatite.  The  presence  of 
metallic  iron  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  microscope  showed 
a  prevalence  of  siliceous,  silicified,  and  calcareous  remains  of  organ- 
isms, especially  of  Diatomaceaa,  either  in  single  or  in  pairs,  together 
with  a  few  carbonaceous  or  carbonized  substances,  such  as  the  spores 
of  Fungi  and  such  like,  filaments  of  AlgsB  and  other  plants,  silicified 
membranes  of  parenchymal  cellules,  and  pyritized  and  silici6ed 
spherules,  resembling  pollen.  This  dust  bears  a  great  general 
resemblance  to  the  atmospheric  dusts  described  by  Ehrenberg  and 
Silvestri.  The  reddish-yellow  colour,  which  it  has  in  common  with 
the  ''Passat"  dust,  may  be  an  objection  against  its  having  come 
direct  from  the  Sahara. 

[Compare  the  results  of  Prof.  Judd's  examination  of  Nile  mud, 
Proc.  Koy.  See.  vol.  xxxix.  No.  240,  p.  216,  Nov.  1885.] 
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I. — A  Monograph  of  the  British  Stromatoporoids.  By  H. 
Allvtnb  Niohglsok,  M.D.,  D.Sa,  eto.,  Eegius  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Part  I.  General 
Introduction,  pp.  iii.  and  130,  with  11  Plates.  (Paleeontographical 
Society's  Volume  for  1885.) 

THE  nature  and  systematic  position  of  the  widely-distributed 
groups  of  Palseozoic  fossils,  known  generally  as  the 
Stromatoporce,  now  styled  by  Prof.  Nicholson  **  Stromatoporoids," 
havo  given  rise  to  very  varied  di£ferences  of  opinion,  ever  since 
the  first  genus  was  described  by  Goldfuss  in  1826.  The  group  has 
been  alternately  regarded  as  belonging  to  Foraminifera,  Sponges, 
Polyzoa,  Corals,  and  finally  to  Hydrozoa.  Such  diversities  of  opinion 
have  not  merely  been  maintained  by  those  earlier  authors,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  organism  was  limited  to  its  form  and  other  external 
features,  but  they  have  been  also  held  by  later  investigators,  who 
have  studied  its  microscopic  characters  in  thin  sections.  I'he 
opposing  views  may  be  to  some  extent  explained  by  the  different 
appearances  presented  by  the  fossils  under  different  conditions  of 
fossilization,  by  limited  investigation,  and  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
influence  of  previous  lines  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  respective 
authors.  Thus,  for  instance,  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  finds  certain 
structures  in  Stromatoporoids  resembling  those  in  the  supposed 
Foraminifer,  Eozoon  Canadenset  and  dismisses  almost  with  con- 
tempt the  view  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter  that  Stromatoporce  are 
skeletons  of  hydroids  allied  to  Hydractinia,  This  latter  view  is, 
however,  now  generally  received ;  whilst  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  opinion  ^ 
that  **  Stromatopora  and  Eozoon  may  both  be  regarded  as  large, 
sessile,  laminated  calcareous  Hhizopods,"  has  not  been  supported  by 
later  authors.  Prof.  Sol  las,  on  the  other  hand,  places  Stromatopora 
among  the  Yitreo-hexactinellid  sponges,  an  opinion  which  was 
subsequently  qualified  by  the  statement  that  Stroma toporcB  included 
organisms  of  very  different  affinities,  some  being  siliceous  sponges, 
some  related  to  Millepora  and  HydracUnia,  and  some  with  relation- 
ships yet  undetermined.  Baron  Eosen  referred  the  group  to  Eeratose 
sponges,  in  which  the  fibres  had  become  silicified  or  calcified  in 
fossilization.  Prof.  Nicholson  also,  in  a  joint  memoir  with  Dr. 
Morie,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  StromaioporcB  belonged  to 
a  peculiar  extinct  group  of  Calcisponges.  To  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  indicated  the  relationship  of  the 
Stromatoporoids  to  the  recent  Hydractinia,  and  their  extinct  allies, 
and  this  view  has  gradually  been  adopted  by  palseontologists 
generally. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  this  group  of  fossils  may 
readily  be  inferred  from  the  various  opinions  held  with  respect  to 
tbeir  characters,  and  the  present  attempt  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  have  baffled  previous  observers  implies  no  small  amount  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  only  sure  method  of  investi- 
^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xxxy.  1879,  p.  50. 
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gation  rests  on  the  study  of  tbe  minute  structure  of  the  skeleton, 
and  this  can  only  be  known  by  means  of  thin  miorosoopio  sectiont. 
Of  these,  the  author  states  that  he  has  made  considerably  over  a 
thousand  with  his  own  hands,  whilst  most  of  the  specimens  were 
collected  by  himself,  from  the  Palssozoic  strata  of  this  country. 
North  America,  Germany,  and  Russia.  By  thus  comparing  the 
microscopic  characters  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  tbe  known  forms  of  the 
group,  under  the  different  conditions  of  mineralization,  it  has  been 
possible  to  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  these  organisms 
than  heretofore,  and  many  features  of  importance,  both  as  regards 
the  structure  and  relationship  of  the  group,  have  been  discovered. 

The  first  part  of  the  Monograph  contains  the  "  General  Introduc- 
tion," which  is  treated  under  the  following  heads:  (I.)  Historical 
Introduction.  (11.)  The  General  Structure  of  the  Skeleton.  (III.) 
Systematic  Position  and  Affinities  of  the  Stromatoporoids.  (IV.) 
Sketch  Classification.  (V.)  Families  and  Genera  of  the  Stromato- 
poroids.    (VI.)  The  Nature  of  Caunopora, 

(I.)  Under  the  first  head  an  account  is  given  in  chronological  order 
of  the  various  memoirs  on  the  group.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
type-specimen  of  Stromatopora  concentrica,  Goldf.  (now  preserved  in 
the  Bonn  Museum),  which  is  the  type  species  of  the  genus,  exhibits 
a  structure  greatly  different  from  that  which  has  generally  been 
regarded  by  palceontologists  as  characteristic  of  the  genus  StromaUh 
pora.  The  typical  figured  specimen  of  Goldfuss  is  a  large  mass  of 
numerous  thick  concentric  strata  ('Matilaminse'*),  more  or  less  undu- 
lating, from  1*5  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  and  separated  by  narrow 
interspaces.  Microscopic  sections  show  that  the  skeleton  is  essen- 
tially a  complex  net-work  of  anastomosing  calcareous  fibres,  so 
disposed  as  to  inclose  correspondingly  complex  anastomosing  canals. 
The  minute  characters  of  this  typical  form  had  not  previously  been 
subjected  to  microscopical  examination,  and  consequently  tbe  forms 
asfligned  to  tbe  genus  by  Bargatzky,  Carter,  and  others,  which 
possess  structures  of  a  different  character,  must  necessarily  be 
included  in  a  new  genus,  which  tbe  author  proposes  to  name  Aeii* 
nostroma,  and  which  forms  the  type  of  the  group  Actinostromida, 

(11.)  Treating  of  the  general  structure  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
Stromatoporoids,  the  author  states  that  the  typical  form  is  that  of  a 
hemispherical  mass  or  a  flattened  expansion,  attached  by  a  narrow 
peduncle,  or  directly  to  some  foreign  body,  but  having  the  under 
surface  covered  by  a  concentrically  wrinkled  imperforate  epitheca, 
while  the  apertures  for  the  emission  of  the  polypites  are  carried 
upon  the  upper  surface.  Certain  forms  are  ramose  or  dendroid,  and 
some  habitually  encrust  other  organisms.  The  skeleton  was 
originally  of  granular  carbonate  of  lime,  probably  in  the  form  of 
arragonite,  but  this  is  now  replaced  occasionally  by  silica  and  by 
crystalline  calcite.  One  distinctive  feature  of  the  whole  group  of 
the  Stromatoporoids  is  the  constitution  of  the  skeleton  of  super- 
imposed concentric  layers.  In  some  cases  these  are  very  thick, 
strata-like,  and  made  up  of  a  series  of  vertical  rods  ("radial 
pillars  "),  which  run  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stratum,  and 
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are  united  at  irregnlar  intervals  by  obliqae  or  horizontal  prooesses. 
Between  the  vertioal  rods  are  the  tortuous,  tubular,  and  often  tabulate, 
canals,  in  wbioh  the  zooids  were  lodged.  In  other  oases,  the  skeleton 
is  made  up  of  numerous  closely-approximated  concentric  laminsd,  not 
in  absolute  contact,  but  separated  by  interlaminar  spaces,  which  are 
interseoted  by  vertical  columns  or  **  ra<lial  pillars,"  which  connect 
the  laminae,  and  may  pass  through  several  laminae  and  interspaces. 
The  calcareous  fibres  of  the  skeleton  are  probably  in  no  case  compact, 
sometimes  they  are  filled  with  what  appear  to  be  minute  pores  or 
vesicles,  at  others  by  complex  ramifying  tubuli.  Nothing  of  the 
nature  of  definite  spicules  has  been  noticed  in  any  example  of  the 
group. 

According  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  "  radial  pillars  "  and 
"  concentric  laminsd  "  two  principal  sections  of  Stromatoporoids  are 
distinguished,  the  Milleporoid  and  Hydractinioid  sections.  In  the 
first  of  these,  represented  by  the  genus  Stromatopora,  Gold  fuss,  the 
radial  pillars  and  concentric  laminae  are  completely  amalgamated, 
and,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  recognized  as  distinct  structures.  Tan- 
gential sections  of  the  skeleton  appear  to  be  continuously  reticulate, 
resembling  that  of  Millepora,  whilst  in  vertical  sections  the  radial 
pillars  appear  as  thick,  irregular  and  flexuous,  and  the  concentric 
laminsB  are  only  represented  by  irregular  lateral  outgrowths,  which 
spring  from  the  pillars  and  unite  them  into  a  continuous  framework. 
In  the  "  Hydi-actinioid"  section,  represented  by  the  genus  Actinoatroma, 
the  radial  pillars  and  concentric  layers  are  present  as  distinct,  though 
closely  connected  structures.  In  vertical  sections  of  A,  clathratum, 
the  skeleton  appears  as  a  series  of  parallel  vertical  rods,  nearly 
equi-distant  from  each  other  and  connected  at  regular  intervals  by  a 
aeries  of  parallel  horizontal  laminsB.  In  a  tangential  or  horizontal 
Section,  the  transversely-divided  ends  of  the  radial  pillars  appear  as 
rounded  or  stellate  dots,  placed  at  tolerably  regular  intervals.  The 
radial  pillars  give  out  at  regular  intervals,  verticils  of  horizontal 
connecting  processes  or  arms,  which  join  one  another  to  form  a  com- 
plete  network,  and  the  concentric  laminss  are.  in  reality,  formed  of 
these  united  horizontal  processes.  When  the  section  passes  through 
the  plane  of  one  of  the  concentric  lamina,  the  cut  ends  of  the  radiate 
pillars  have  a  stellate  form,  and  their  united  arms  form  an  angular 
mesh-work,  not  unlike  that  of  a  hexactinellid  sponge,  but  if  the 
section  is  through  the  interlaminar  spaces,  then  only  the  cut  ends  of 
the  radial  pillars  are  visible.  Thus  the  concentric  lamina  is,  in 
reality,  merely  a  porous  mesh-work,  through  the  openings  of  which 
in  the  upper  layer  the  zooids  could  extend. 

In  the  genus  Claihrodictyon,  Nich.  and  Murie,  the  radial  pillars 
are  incomplete  or  almost  obsolete,  whilst  in  Labechia  they  are  highly 
developed.  The  author  states  that  the  mdial  pillars  are  not  invari- 
ably solid,  a  minute  central  canal  can  be  detected  in  many,  but  even 
where  this  exists,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  open  at  the  sum- 
mit There  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  pillars  were 
inhabited  by  zooids,  or  that  they  can  be  compared  in  any  way  with 
the  zooidal  tubes  of  Millepora.  In  one  singular  form,  Hermatosiroma 
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Schlulert,  there  are  large  canals  in  the  radial  pillars,  which  send  ont 
branches  into  the  connecting  processes  forming  the  concentric 
lamina,  and  this  fact  indicates  that  the  fibres  of  the  concentric 
lamina  generally  may  be  hollow. 

One  obstacle  to  ranging  the  Stromatoporoids  with  the  CadeiUerata 
has  been  the  apparent  absence  of  any  tubes  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
zooitis,  but  the  author  has  made  the  important  discovery  that  the 
skeleton  of  the  typical  SlromatoporcB  is  penetrated  by  numerous 
minute,  flezuous,  but  essentially  parallel,  vertical  tubes,  which  are 
not  bounded  by  definite  walls,  but  simply  inclosed  by  the  vermiou- 
late  fibres  of  the  coenosteum,  precisely  like  the  zooidal  tubes  in 
MiUepora,  Further,  these  tubes  are  traversed  at  intervals  by 
calcareous  plates,  similar  to  those  of  MiUepora  and  tabulate  corals. 
These  tabulate  zooidal  tubes  can  be  clearly  distinguished  in  di£ferent 
species  of  Stroma lopora,  and  also  in  such  genera  as  Idioatroma^ 
Winch.,  and  Stachyodea,  Barg.  Definite  tubes  are  not  clearly  recog- 
nizable in  the  Hydractinioid  section  of  the  group,  but  there  are 
zooidal  cavities  in  Actinostroma,  and  in  Lahechia  it  is  probable  that 
the  zooids  were  given  off  from  the  surface  layer  of  the  ccenosarc. 

The  author  agrees  with  Mr.  Garter  in  recognizing  the  stellate 
canal  system  on  the  surface  of  the  concentric  laminae  as  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  branching  of  the  coenosarcal  grooves  on  the  surface  of 
the  skeleton  of  many  Hydractinisd,  and  adopts  for  it  Mr.  Carter's 
term  Astrorhizsd.  These  canals,  though  not  invariably  present,  are 
yet  found  in  so  many  different  forms  of  the  group,  that  they  cannot 
be  accepted  as  of  generic  value,  and  consequently  the  genus  Goeno- 
stromay  Winchell,  in  which  they  are  regarded  as  an  essential 
character,  cannot  be  retained. 

In  some  anomalous,  cylindrical  or  dendroid,  Stromatoporoids, 
placed  in  the  genera  Idiostroma,  Amphipora,  and  Stachyodes,  there 
is  a  central,  axial,  tabulated  tube,  without  proper  wall,  giving  off  at 
times  lateral  branches,  which  also  divide.  These  '*  axial  tubes  *'  are 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  so-called  Caunoporay  and  the  author 
thinks  they  may  have  lodged  a  stolon  or  axis  of  the  coenosarc,  and 
that  the  smaller  lateral  tubes  may  have  been  occupied  by  a  special 
series  of  zo5ids. 

Certain  large-sized  lenticular  vesicles,  resembling  the  "  ampullsB  " 
of  the  recent  Siyl  aster  idee  ^  are  present  in  Amphipora  ramosa,  PhilL 
sp.,  and  may  probably  have  lodged  the  reproductive  zooids,  and 
large  tabulated  vesicles  in  Idiostroma  capitaium,  Goldf.  sp.,  may  also 
have  served  for  the  same  purpose. 

(III. )  Systematic  Position  and  Affinities, — The  author  frankly  accepts 
the  '  views  of  Carter,  Lindstrom,  Zittel,  and  others  as  to  the  coelen- 
terate  affinities  of  the  Stromatopon)ids,  and  regards  them  as  a  special 
group  of  the  Hydrozoa,  having  relationships  on  the  one  hand  with 
JBydractinia,  and  on  the  other  with  MiUepora,  A  detailed  com- 
parison between  Hydractinia  eehinata,  Flem.,  and  forms  of  Actino* 
stroma,  Nich.,  shows  that  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between 
the  minute  structure  of  the  chitiuous  skeleton  of  the  former  organism 
and  the  large  calcareous  coenosteum  of  the  latter ;  and  a  similar  but 
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not  80  striking  a  resemblanoe  is  also  seen  when  the  comparison  is 
made  with  the  Hydractinia  circumveatiens  from  the  Red  Crag  of  Suf- 
folk, which  possesses  a  calcareous  coeaosteum.  The  typical  Stromato- 
pone,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  closely  comparable  with  the  coeno- 
steum  of  MiUepora,  But  as  both  the  groups  of  Stromatoporoids  are 
linked  together  by  intermediate  forms,  and  thus  constitute  a  natural 
series,  it  is  better  to  retain  these  fossils  as  a  peculiar  division  of  the 
Hydrozoa 

(IV.)  Sketch  ClaBsificaHon, — This  is  to  be  accepted  as  largely  tenta- 
tive, as  many  of  the  types  have  not  yet  been  properly  examined. 
The  following  tabular  view  is  given  by  the  author. 

Order. — Stbomatoporoidea,  Nich.  and  Murie. 

Section  A.  ("  Hydractinioid  "  Group). 
Fam.  1.  Actino8tromid89,  Nich. 

Genera — Aeiinosiroma,  Nich. ;  Clathrodtctyon,  Nich.  and  Murie ; 
Stylodictyonf  Nich.  and  Murie  (?). 

Fam.  2.  Labechiidad,  Nich. 

Genera — Lahechia,  E.  &  H. ;  Bosenella,  Nich. ;  Beairicea,  Bill.  (?) ; 
Dietyoeiroma,  Nich.  (?). 

Section  B.  ("  Mill eporoid  "  Group). 
Fam.  3.  StroraatoporidaB,  Nich. 

Genera — Slromatapora,  Goldf. ;  Stromatoporella,  Nich. ;  Parallelo- 
pora,  Barg.  (sub-genus?) ;  Syringosiroma,  Nich.  (sub-genus?). 

Fam.  4.  Idiostromidse,  Nich. 

Genera — Idiostroma^  Winch. ;  Hermatosiroma,  Nich. ;  Amphipora, 
Schulz ;  Stachyodea,  Barg. 

(V.)  FamiUea  and  Genera  of  the  Siromatoporoida, — Detailed  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  the  characters  of  the  various  members  of  the 
group,  to  which  space  prevents  further  reference,  but  the  inclusion 
of  the  peculiar  forms  known  as  Beatricea,  Bill.,  as  a  genus  of 
Stromatoporoids,  calls  for  some  notice.  These  fossils  are  cylindrical 
or  augulated  rods  or  stems,  often  of  considerable  size,  some  reaching 
10  feet  in  length  by  one  foot  in  thickness.  They  possess  a  central, 
relatively  large,  axial  canal,  without  definite  walls,  and  divided  by 
superposed,  curved,  tabulss.  Between  the  central  canal  and  the 
exterior  of  the  fossil,  the  skeleton  consists  of  concentric  layers  of 
vesicular  tissue.  The  position  of  these  fossils  has  long  been  regarded 
as  uncertain,  and  one  observer.  Prof.  Hyatt,  who  formerly  referred 
the  genus  to  the  Cephalopoda,  now  degrades  it  to  the  Foraminifera. 
Tlie  general  opinion  has  been  in  favour  of  its  alliance  to  the 
Cystiphylloid  Corals.  The  fossils  are  generally  very  imperfectly 
preserved,  but  Prof,  l^icholson  has  detected,  in  some  specimens, 
Btmctures  radiating  from  the  central  canal  towards  the  circumference, 
which  he  regards  as  **  radial  pillars  "  essentially  similar  to  those  of 
the  genus  Lnhechia,  The  axial  tabulate  tube  is  regarded  as  parallel 
with  the  tubes  in  Idtostroma,  Stachyodea,  and  Amjyhipora.  But  the 
ftxial  tubes  in  these  forms  are  so  much  smaller  than  those  of  Beatricea, 
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that  whilst  it  may  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  former  were 
occupied  by  a  stolon  or  axis  of  the  coenosaro,  the  same  explanation 
will  hardly  suffice  for  the  latter,  in  which  the  axial  canal  is  some- 
times 10  mm.  in  diameter.  On  the  whole,  whilst  fully  appreciating 
the  signijBcance  of  the  facts  brought  forward  by  Prof.  Nicholson,  we 
should  feel  disposed  to  wait  for  further  evidence  before  definitely 
accepting  Beairicea  as  a  genus  of  Stroroatoporoids. 

(YI.)  The  Nature  of  Caunopora, — The  author  discusses  in  detail  the 
much-debated  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  Stromatoporoids,  in  which 
the  coenosteum  is  traversed  by  thick- walled  tubes  at  right  angles  to 
the  concentric  laminsd  of  the  fossil.  These  tubes  are  frequently 
tabulate,  and  in  some  cases  they  possess  spines  resembling  the  spinal 
septa  of  Favositea  or  Syringopora,  and  they  are  usually  all  connected 
together  and  open  into  each  other,  whilst  at  the  same  time  no  com- 
munication can  be  traced  between  them  and  the  interlaminar  spaces 
of  the  Stromatopora  itself.  Prof.  Nicholson  has  established  the  fact 
that  in  several  distinct  species  of  Stromatopora  and  Stromatopordla, 
there  are  two  states  of  the  same  species  occurring  in  the  same  locality, 
one,  in  which  the  so-called  "  Caunopora  "  tubes  are  present,  and  the 
other  in  which  these  structures  are  entirely  wanting.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  the  existence  of  these  tubes  can  in  no  wise  characterize  a 
particular  genus,  and  therefore  the  names  of  Caunopora,  PhilL,  and 
Diapora,  Barg.,  must  be  abandoned. 

In  character  these  '*  Caunopora"  tubes  closely  resemble  the  tubes 
of  Syringopora  and  Aulopora,  and  by  Boemer,  Carter,  and  others 
they  are  believed  to  be  independent  organisms  enveloped  in  the 
growth  of  the  Stromatopora.  There  are  certain  difficulties  against 
the  acceptance  of  this  theory ;  one  is  the  fact,  that  many  of  these 
tubes  are  not  known  independent  of  their  Stromatopora  envelopment 
The  "  Caunopora  "  tubes  often  occur  also  in  localities  where  indepen- 
dent forms  of  Syringopora  are  altogether  absent,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  corals  are  abundant,  the  "  Caunopora "  forms  of 
Stromatopora  are  rare.  It  is  possible  that,  owing  to  the  commensal 
mode  of  growth,  distinct  forms  of  Syringopora  and  Aulopora  may 
have  been  produced.  Tlie  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
"  the  fossils  ordinarily  called  '  Caunopora '  and  '  Diaporm  *  are  the 
result  of  the  combined  growth  of  some  Stromatoporoid  with  some 
Coral,  the  former  usually  being  a  species  of  Stromatopora  or  Stroma^ 
toporella,  and  the  latter  generally  belonging  either  to  Syringopora  or 
to  Aulopora.^* 

In  concluding  this  notice,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  beautiful 
plates  in  which  the  minute  structures  of  the  organisms  described  are 
fully  illustrated.  The  plates  have  been  drawn  by  the  author  and 
lithographed  by  Mr.  Hollick.  This  first  part  of  the  Monograph 
needs  no  commendation.  It  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  most  puzzling  group  of  organisms,  and  the  subject  is 
treated  with  that  thoroughness  which  specially  characterizes  Prof. 
Nicholson's  work.  G.  J.  H. 
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IT. — Bkport  on  the  Inyebtebrata  of  the  Laramie  and  Creta- 
ceous KooKS  OF  THE  NoRTH-wBST  Territort.  Contributions 
to  Canadian  Palaeontology.  By  J.  F.  Whitkaves,  F.Q.S.,  etc. 
Palseontologist  and  Zoologist  to  the  Survey.  Vol.  I.  Part  1. 
8vo.  pp.  89  and  6  Plates.     (Montreal,  Dawson  Bros.,  1885.) 

UNDER  the  title  of 'Contributions  to  Canadian  Palssontology/  it  is 
proposed  to  publish  such  papers  as  cannot  be  conveniently  included 
in  either  of  the  volumes  on  the  Palaeozoic  or  Mesozoic  Fossils  of 
Canada,  now  in  course  of  preparation.  This  first  part  contains  a  deter- 
mination of  the  marine,  brackish,  and  freshwater  invertebrate  fossils 
— with  one  exception,  all  moUusoa — collected  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson 
and  others  in  the  North-west  Territory  of  Canada.  Many  of  these 
fossils  have  already  been  described  by  Messrs.  Meek  and  Hayden 
and  other  United  States  palaeontologists,  and  of  these  reference  is 
made  to  the  synonymy,  and  the  localities  are  given  where  they  occur. 
The  new  forms  are  fully  described  and  figured.  They  include  Unio 
AWertenBtB,  Anomia  perstrigosa,  Corbicula  ohliqua,  C.  perangidata, 
PanapcBa  nmvlatrix,  P.  curtaf  Acella^  sp.,  Physa  Copei,  var.  Canadensis^ 
AcroloxuB  radiatvluSt  Patuia  angulifera,  P,  obtusata^  Anchistoma 
parmdum,  Vcdvata  filosa^  V,  hieincta,  Oervillia  recta,  var.  horealia, 
Modicla  dichotoma,  Cyprina  ovata,  var.  alta,  Protocardia  horenlis, 
PanopcRa  stdfovalis,  Scaphites  subgloboauSf  Crenella  (?)  parvula^  Unio 
supragibboBus,  Bhytophorua  glaber,  Planorbis  paucivolvis,  Hydrobia 
iubeylindraeea,  and  the  solitary  Crustacean  Ifoploparia  f  Canadeims, 
The  rocks  from  which  these  fossils  have  been  obtained  are  fully 
described  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  in  the  Report  of  Progress  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1882-4.  In  the  Laramie  Group  are 
included,  (1)  Porcupine  Hill  beds,  of  freshwater  sandstones  and  shales 
—2500  feet ;  (2)  Willow  Creek  beds,  also  fresh  water— 450  feet ;  (3) 
St  Mary  River  Series,  nearly  all  freshwater — 2800  feet;  thus  making 
a  total  thickness  of  5750  feet  of  strata  assigned  to  the  Laramie 
Group.  In  the  underlying  (so-called)  Cretaceous  series  the  following 
subdivisions  are  made :  (a)  Fox  Hill  Sandstones,  brackish- water, 
80  feet ;  (6)  Pierre  shales,  marine,  750  feet ;  (c)  Belly  River  series, 
910  feet;  {d)  Lower  dark  shales,  800  feet ;  in  all  a  total  thickness 
of  2540  feet.  The  stratigraphical  disposition  adopted  by  Dr.  G.  M. 
Dawson  of  a  Cretaceous  series  and  an  upper  series—  the  Laramie— 
of  extra  Cretaceous  rocks,  is  not,  according  to  Mr.  Whiteaves, 
supported  by  the  palseontological  evidence.  This  author  states  that 
the  <'  invertebrate  fauna  of  the  '  Belly  River  series '  seems  to  be 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Laramie  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  unless  more  than  one  foi*mation  has  been  confounded  under 
the  latter  name,  and  that  it  is  at  present  scarcely  possible  to  separate 
the  *  Lower  Dark  Shales  *  of  Dr.  Dawson's  Report  from  the  *  Fort 
Pierre  and  Fox  Hill  Groups  *  on  purely  palaeontological  grounds." 
If  this  statement  is  correct,  that  the  fossils  of  these  two  important 
series  of  strata  are  similar,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Laramie  division 
from  the.  Cretaceous  in  Canada.  G.  J.  H. 

DSCADB    III. ^VOL.   lU. — NO.   lU.  *     9 
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III. — Publications  of  thk  Paljsontoobapigal  Socictt»  Lo»i>ov. 
4to.  Vols.  XXXIII.— XXXIX.,  1879—1886.  President:  Sir 
Kichard  Owen,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  eta 
Secretary :  Professor  T.  Wiltshire,  M  A.,  F.Q.S.,  26,  Granville 
Park,  Lewisham,  S.£.  Treasurer :  Bobert  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.B.S., 
F.6.S.,  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W. 

THE  Palseontographical  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1847, 
for  the  purpose  of  iBguring  and  describing  the  whole  Of  the 
British  fossils.  Each  person  subscribing  0ns  Guinea  is  oonsidered 
a  Member  of  the  Society,  and  is  entitled  to  the  Volume  issued  for  the 
year  to  which  the  subscription  relates. 

Surely  this  is  a  Society  that  has  the  highest  possible  olaims  upon 
the  consideration  of  every  geologist,  who  must,  as  a  matter  of  course 
be  deeply  interested  in  the  past  Life-history  of  the  Earth  whose 
crust  he  is  bound,  hammer  in  hand,  to  explore. 

It  seems  rather  surprisiug  that  only  47o  Members  should  at  present 
be  found  willing  to  subscribe  an  annual  guinea  for  so  grand  a  publi- 
oation,  one  which,  in  a  mere  mercantile  sense,  is  richly  worth  two  guineas, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  would  be  cheap  at  four  guineas  a  year ! 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  last  seven 
volumes  issued : — 

Vol.  XXXIII.  for  the  year  1879,  contains  :— 

Thfi  Eocene  Flora,  Part  I.  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner  and  Baron  EttingBhaimwi, 
6  platea — Second  Supplement  to  the  Crag  Mollusca  (UniTalves  and  BiTiUTe8),bT 
Mr.  S.  y.  Wood,  6  plates.  (Complete  with  Title  pa^  and  Index)  .^The  Fofldl 
Trigoftim,  No.  Y.  {Co»eiua%ou),  bj  Dr.  Lycett,  1  plate. — The  lias  Ammonitei, 
Part  II.  by  Dr.  Wright,  10  plates.— Supplement  to  the  Keptilia  of  the  Wealdsn 

iGoniopholis,  Braehydectti^  JSatmosuehut^  Therioauchuiy  and  Iiuth$Ui,  No.  IX.  Vt 
'rof.  Owen,  4  plates.— The  Fossil  Elephants  {E.  pnmigenift9)tl^9ii  II.  byProL 
Leith  Adams,  10  plates. 

Vol.  XXXIV.  for  1880,  comprises  :— 

The  Eocene  Flora,  Part  II.  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner  and  Baron  Ettingshanaen. 
6  plates.  -  The  Fossil  Echinodermata,  Oolitic,  Vol.  II.  Part  III.  (Asteroidea and 
Ophiuroidea],  by  Dr.  Wright,  3  plates.  (Complete).— Supplement  to  the  Foodl 
Brachiopoda,  III.  (Permian  and  Carboniferous),  by  Mr.  Daridson,  8  plates. — 
The  Lias  Ammonites,  Part  III.  by  Dr.  Wright,  22  plates.-.The  Reptilia  of 
the  London  Clay,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  {Chehne)  by  Prof.  Owen,  2  plates. 

Vol.  XXXV.  for  1881,  embraces  :— 

The  Fossil  Echinodermata,  Cretaceous,  Vol.  I.  Part  IX.  by  Dr.  Wright,  6  plitai. 
—  Supplement  to  the  Fossil  Brachiopoda,  Part  IV.  (Devonian  and  Silurian,  from 
Budlei^h-Salterton  Pebble  Bed),  by  Dr.  Davidson,  5  plates.— The  FossU 
TrigoniSB  (Supplement  to  No.  1),  by  Dr.  Lycett.— The  laas  Ammonites,  Part 
IV.  by  Dr.  Wnght,  10  plates.— The  Keptilia  of  the  Liassic  Formationa,  Part 
III.  (Cotielusion),  by  I'rof.  Owen,  13  plates. —The  Fossil  Elephants  (A.  primi' 
genius  and  E,  tneridionali*)^  Part  III.  {Conelt4»ion)f  by  Prof.  Leith  Adains,  18 
plates. 

Vol.  XXXVI.  for  1882  includes  :— 

The  Eocene  Flora,  Vol.  I.  Part  III.  (ConeluHon),  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner  and  Baron 
Ettingshausen,  2  plates. — Third  Supplement  to  toe  Crag  Mollusca,  by  the  late 
Mr.  8.  V.  Wood,  1  plate.  (Complete).— The  Fossil  Echinodermata,  Cretaceom 
Vol.  I.  Part  X.  (Cat>elu$u>fi),  by  Dr.  Wright,  6  plates.— Supplement  to  the  FosbI 
Brachiopoda,  Vol.  IV.  Part  V.  {ConelMifm)^  by  Dr.  Daridson.— Supplement  to 
the  Fossil  Brachiopoda,  Vol.  V.  Part  I.  (Devonian  and  Silurian),  by  Dr.  David- 
son, 7  plates.- The  Lias  Ammonites,  Part  V.  by  Dr.  Wright,  22  pktei. 
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Vol.  XXXVII.  for  1883,  contains  :— 

The  Eooeiifi  Flora,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Oardner,  9  platM.-^Tlie  Trilo- 
UteB  of  the  SUnrian,  DeTonian,  »:.,  Formations,  Part  Y  {Ooueltmcn)^  b?  the 
late  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter.— The  Carboniferoos  Trilobites,  Part  I.  by  Dr.  H.  Wood- 
ward, 6  plates. — Simplement  to  the  Fossil  Brachiopoda,  Vol.  Y.  Part  II. 
(Silurian^,  by  Dr.  DaTidson,  10  plates. — The  Fossil  TrigoniiB  (Supplement 
No.  2),  Dy'the  late  Dr.  Lycett,  4  plates.  (Complete).— The  Idas  Ammonites, 
Part  YI.  by  Dr.  Wright,  8  plates. 

Vol.  XXXVIII.  for  1884,  comprises  :— 

The  Eocene  Flora,  Yol.  II.  Part  II.  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner,  11  plates.— The  Car- 
boniferous Entomostraca,  Part  I.  No.  2  {Coftelusi^n),  by  JProf.  T.  Rupert  Jones, 
Mr.  J.  W,  Kirby,  and  Prof.  6.  S.  Brady,  2  plates.— llie  Carboniferous  Trilo-. 
bites.  Part  II.  ot  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  4  plates.  ((Vntf/tMwii). —Supplement  to 
the  Fossil  Brachiopoda,  Yol.  Y.  Part  III.  {dneiusion),  by  Dr.  Dayidson, 
4  plates.—  The  lias  Ammonites,  Part  Yll.  by  Dr.  Wright,  10  plates. 

Vol.  XXXIX.«  for  1886,  embraces  :— 

1.  The  Eocene  Flora,  Yol.  II.  Part  III.  (Ckmelusion),  by  Mr.  J.  8.  Oardner,  F.G.S., 
with  7  plates. — 2.  The  Stromatoporoids,  Part  I.  by  Prof.  H.  Alleyne  Nichobon, 
M.D.,  D.So.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.6.S.,  with  11  plates.— 3.  The  Fossil  Brachiopoda 
(Bibliography),  Yol.  YI.  {Coneimion).  by  tne  late  Dr.  Daridson,  F.B.S.,  and 
Mr.  W;  H.  Dalton,  F.6.S.— 4.  The  Lias  Ammonites,  Part  YUI.  {Cotielution), 
by  the  late  Dr.  Wright,  F.B.S.,  with  1  plate. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  seventeen  Monographs  are  brought 
to  a  conclusion  and  have  their  Indices  and  Title-pages  provided  for 
them ;  whilst  fresh  Monographs  are  announced  as  in  progress.  On 
the  Fossil  Tertiary  Plants,  by  J.  Starkie  Gardner,  F.Q.S.— On  the 
Coal-Plants,  by  Prof.  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  of  Manchester. — On  the 
Stromatoporoids,  by  Prof.  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,f 
eta — On  the  Fossil  Sponges,  by  Dr.  Q.  J.  Hinde,  F.G.S. — On  the 
Gasteropoda  of  the  Jurassic  Rocks,  by  Wilfrid  H.  Hudleston,  M.A., 
r.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  — On  the  Oolitic  Cephalopoda,  by  Mr.  J. 
Buckman. — On  the  Phyllopoda  of  the  Palseozoic  rocks,  by  Professor 
T.  Bupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.— On  the  Entomostraca  of  the  Cre- 
taceous formation,  by  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Dr. 
G.  J.  Hinde,  F.G.S. — On  the  Trilobita  of  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian 
formations,  by  Heni-y  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8.,  and  On 
British  Fossil  Malacostraca,  by  the  same  author. — The  Graptolites  of 
the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  formations,  by  Prof.  Charles  Lapworth, 
LLf.D.,  F.G.S.,  etc. — The  Fishes  of  the  Carboniferous  Formation,  by 
Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  eta 

Other  Monographs  are  no  doubt  forthcoming ;  but  with  such  an 
attractive  bill  of  fare  for  the  present  and  future  years,  who,  that  is 
interested  in  palssontology,  can  withhold  his  subscription  in  support 
of  so  splendid  and  National  a  work  ? 

L — RoTAL  Geolooioal  Sooisty  of  Ireland.      (Abstbaot.) 
At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  the  17th  inst.  (February)  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wynne,  F.G.S.,  "  On  some  recent  discoveries 
of  interest  in  the  Geology  of  the  Punjab  Salt  Range." 
*  Completed  and  readj  for  issue  on  Febroary  16th,  1880.    f  See  aiite,pp.  123-1 28. 
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The  author  refrained  ftt>m  attempting  any  lengthened  treatment 
of  80  large  a  subject  as  the  geology  of  this  region,  having  already 
oontributed  various  reports  and  papers  to  the  mass  of  informalion 
existing  in  some  forty  publications  which  formed  the  geological 
literature  of  the  Range  during  the  last  fifty-seven  years.  Of  these 
numerous  publications,  some,  if  not  absolutelv  mythological,  trenched 
largely  upon  the  limits  of  romance ;  some,  like  Dr.  Fleming's,  were 
most  valuable  records  of  close  scientific  observation;  and  others, 
such  as  Dr.  Jameson's,  possessed  historic  interest,  and  showed 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  pioneers  of  geological  research 
explored  that  country.  This  officer  related  how — in  his  progress 
through  the  then  native  territory  of  the  Salt  Range,  etc.,  in  order  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  those  debacles  which  sometimes  cany  de- 
vastation along  the  course  of  the  Upper  Indus  towards  the  Plaina^ 
his  party  was  beset  in  the  Eotul  Pass  in  the  year  1841,  his  followers 
killed,  and  his  personal  effects  and  MS.  notes  all  plundered  by 
Afridi  robbers,  he  himself  escaping  with  his  life  only  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  fort  at  Eohat 

Some  reference  to  the  position,  eta,  of  the  Salt  Range  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  people  at  this  distance  from  that  locality — some 
5000  to  6000  miles — might  more  readily  comprehend  the  references 
to  be  made.  The  Range  was  described  as  subtending  that  angle  of 
Northern  India  embraced  between  the  Great  Himalayan  and  Suliman 
Mountains.  It  would  almost  appear  to  have  yielded  to  the  thrust 
from  these  vast  masses  at  each  end  so  as  to  have  assumed  curvature 
amounting  to  sigmoid  flexure  along  the  strike,  in  the  effort  to  adapt 
itself,  so  to  speak,  to  restricted  limits ;  while  its  geological  series 
forming  a  semi-anticlinal  arch,  as  a  dominant  feature,  presented  a 
grand  fagade  of  precipices  with  a  general  height  of  2000  feet,  and  a 
culminating  one  of  over  5000  feet  above  the  sea;  overlooking  the 
plains  and  deserts  to  the  south,  and  rising  from  amongst  chaotic 
masses,  the  wreckage  and  ruins  of  their  own  materials.  On  the 
north  it  sloped  more  gently  beneath  the  elevated  steppe-like  platesn 
of  Rawul  Pindi,  this  having  a  height  of  1600  to  1700  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

The  range  possesses  interest  geologically,  as  affording  almost  the 
only  opportunity  of  studying  an  extensive  series,  embracing  groups 
belonging  to  nearly  all  the  chief  periods  from  early  Paladozoio  to 
later  Eainozoic  time;  geographically  interposed  between  the  re- 
markably dissimilar  geological  areas  of  Peninsular  India  and  the 
Himalaya,  each  of  which  had  a  geological  history  peculiarly  its 
own.  But  the  Salt  Range  was  also  important  by  reason  of  the  great 
value  of  its  inexhaustible  mineral  resources;  its  500  feet  of  rock 
salt  beds,  traceable  for  130  miles,  producing  an  increasing  annual 
revenue,  some  years  since  estimated  at  over  £382,650  sterling; 
resources  which  now  require  a  special  branch  railway  and  bridge 
across  the  River  Jhelum  (the  ancient  Hydaspes)  to  transport 
the  salt 

Certain  varieties  in  the  relative  fullness  of  the  sections  displayed 
at. the  centre  and  at  each  end  of  the  Range  were  described,  such  as 
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tbe  limitation  of  the  "Carboniferons  or  Productus  Limestone"  to  the 
west  of  the  Range :  a  formation  also  remarkable  for  its  having  afforded 
the  earliest  known  Ammonite  and  the  peculiar  Brachiopoda  Lyttonia 
and  ddhamini  (Waagen),  found  only  in  two  other,  distant,  Eastern 
localities,  one  of  them  being  in  China.  The  last-named  of  these 
forma  bad  been  previously  described  as  a  Bdlerophon,  whilst  the 
rugose  interior  aspect  of  the  larger  valves  of  Lyttonia  had  been 
regarded  as  fish  teeth. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  absence  of  any  recognizable  Devonian 
group  in  the  Range  and  to  the  recent  interesting  discovery  by  Dr. 
H.  K.  Warth,  Ph.D.,  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  of  what  are 
claimed  to  be  Devonian  fossils ;  particularly  those  of  the  genus  Conu- 
laria  ;  inclosed  both  as  rolled  fragments  in  the  matrix  and  also  in 
derivative  pebbles,  within  a  certain  conglomerate-layer,  traceable  for 
miles  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Range  above  the  Mayo  Salt  Mines, 
and  included  in  the  upper  part  of  an  olive  group  of  rocks  referred 
by  Dr.  W.  Waagen  and  the  author,  when  jointly  classifying  the 
Salt  Range  series,  to  a  presumably  Cretaceous  horizon.  Specimens 
of  the  Conularia  were  exhibited,  which,  on  being  compared  with  a 
published  figure  of  Gontiiaria  omata  from  the  Devonian  formation, 
presented  a  striking  identity,  but  no  published  determination  of 
these  Salt  Range  forms  was  as  yet  known. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  none  of  the  Himalayan  or  other  neighbour- 
ing rocks  (including  those  of  the  Salt  Range)  contained  any  established 
Devonian  horizon,  nor  any  beds  with  which  the  pebbles  containing 
these  fossils  could  be  actually  identified.  Still  their  pale  colour  might 
suggest  that  they  came  from  some  part  of  a  very  pronounced  group 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  series  which  had  been  called  the  '*  Magnesian 
Sandstone  Division,"  resting  upon  the  Silurian  or  '*  Oboltu  zone.*' 
The  group  had,  however,  hitherto  proved  quite  unfossiliferous. 

Turning  unwillingly  from  this  conjecture,  if  another  origin  for  the 
pebbles  were  to  be  sought,  the  next  most  possible  supposition  would 
be  that  the  parent  rock  lay  to  the  south  and  belonged  to  a  land  long 
since  buried  beneath  the  alluvial  plains  and  deserts  which  stretched 
southwards  into  Scind  —a  land  perhaps  connected  with  the  lost  conti- 
nent of  Lemuria,  supposed  to  have  united  India  with  Africa. 

One  small  group  of  hills  called  the  Eorana  Hills  projects  from 
the  plains  of  the  Chenab  river,  about  forty  miles  southward  of  the 
Salt  Range;  these  had  been  visited  by  both  Dr.  Fleming  and  by 
Mr.  Theobald.  Their  dark  slaty  rocks,  however,  as  described  by 
those  gentlemen,  afford  no  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  derived 
Conularia  pebbles,  and  present  no  similarity  either  to  any  belong- 
ing to  the  Salt  Range. 

Instances  of  the  occurrence  of  other  detrital  deposits  in  the  Range, 
the  coarse  materials  of  which  were  likewise  untraceable  amongst 
the  surrounding  rocky  tracts,  were  alluded  to  as  strengthening  the 
sapposition  of  a  lost  continent  to  the  south,  which  had  furnished  hard 
metamorphio  detritus  at  various  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Salt 
Range.  These  deposits  were  found  immediately  overlying  the  salt 
and  gypseous  marl  at  the  base  of  the  series :  again  near  the  Silurian 
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horizon,  and  in  the  "  OUto  group  "  with  the  ConiAaria  layer,  hut 
lower  in  position.  From  these  Mr.  Theobald  had  obtained  at  least 
one  glaciated  boulder.  '  A  still  newer  band  marked  by  boulders  of  a 
red  granite,  the  source  of  which  was  quite  unknown,  occurred  in  the 
Tertiary  beds  above  the  Eocene  Limestone  of  the  Range. 

The  interest  of  Dr.  Warth's  discovery  was  enhanced  by  the  oon- 
spionous  absence  of  known  Devonian  rocks  among  the  formations  of 
Northern  India,  if  not  from  Indian  series  generally,  and  in  the  hope 
that  some  further  determinations  would  be  made,  the  specimens 
kindly  sent  from  the  Punjab  by  Dr.  Warth  were  handed  over  by  the 
author  to  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  through  its 
Curator,  the  Professor  of  Geology,  etc,  W.  J.  Sollas,  D.Sa,  LL1.D., 
who  promised  attention  to  the  subject,  and  noted  much  similaritj 
between  the  contents  of  the  Salt  Range  Cretaceous  depoaita  and  oon« 
ditions,  and  those  of  Cambridge. 


II. — Belfast  Natural  History  Sooibtt. 

IfosasattrtM  gracilis,  Owen,  from  the  Irish  Chalk. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philosophiosl 
Society,  held  in  their  museum  on  Tuesday,  February  the  2nd,  the 
President,  W.  H.  Patterson,  Esq.,  M.R.I. A.,  in  the  Chair,  a  short 
communication  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  W.  Swanston,  F.G.S.,  on 
the  occurrence  of  remains  of  Mosasaurus  gracilis,  Owen,  recently 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Turner,  Mountain  Bush,  in  whose 
quarries  at  White  well  the  specimen  was  found,  llie  fossil  is  por- 
tion of  the  caudal  vertebrae,  consisting  of  three  joints  attached,  very 
closely  resembling  the  specimen  figured  in  the  Palsdontographicfd 
Society's  Joum.  1851,  vol.  viii.  fig.  3.  This  is  the  first  record  of  the 
species  from  Irish  strata.  The  quarries  from  which  the  specimen 
was  obtained  are  in  the  White  Limestone  (Upper  Chalk),  most  pro- 
bably the  zone  of  Ammonites  GoUevillensis,  representing,  according  to 
Professor  Ralph  Tate,  F.G.8.,  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Norwich,  and  the 
"  Craie  de  Meudon,*'  and  some  of  its  fossils  point  to  even  a  higher 
parallel,  that  of  the  Maestricht  Chalk  (Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soo. 
Jjondon,  1865,  vol.  xxi.  p.  36). 

III. — Geologioal  Sooibtt  of  London. 

L— Jan.  27,  ]886.--Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sa,  LL.D.,  F.RS., 
President,  in  the  Chair. — The  following  communications  were  read : 

1.  ''On  the  Fossil  Mammalia  of  Maragha,  in  North-western 
Persia."     By  R.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.Q.S.,  eta 

The  author  alluded  to  the  important  memoirs  of  Messrs.  Grewingk, 
Pohlig,  and  Rodler  on  the  Maragha  mammalia,  and  having  expretted 
the  hope  that  his  notice  would  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  assist 
rather  than  to  interfere  with  their  work,  mentioned  a  collection  of 
specimens  from  Maragha  sent  by  Mr.  Damon  to  the  British  Museum. 
He  fully  confirmed  the  conclusions  already  arrived  at  as  to  the 
identity  of  many  of  the  Maragha  mammals  with  those  of  Pikermi, 
and  thought  that  Giraffa  atiica,  Falcsoryx  Fallasi,  Sus  erymanthitts, 
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M(uiod<m  penUHici,  and  HeUadoiherium  Duvemoyi  might  be  added  to 
the  list  of  speoies  alreadj  recorded.  He  also  recorded  the  French 
Yd%9  hreviroairis  ;  a  Bhinoeeros,  apparently  allied  to  B,  antiquitatis  ; 
and  B.  Blan/ardif  of  the  north-west  portion  of  India  and  China.  The 
paper  oonolnded  with  some  observations  regarding  the  relations  of 
the  Palsearctio  and  Oriental  Pliooene  faunas. 

2.  "  On  the  Pliooene  of  Maragha,  Persia,  and  its  resemblance  to 
that  of  Pikermi,  in  Greece ;  on  Fossil  Elephant-remains  of  Oancasia 
and  Persia ;  and  on  the  results  of  a  Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Ele- 
phants of  Germany  and  Italy.*'  By  Dr.  H.  Pohlig.  Communicated 
by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  F.G.S. 

The  principal  object  of  the  author  in  making  a  geological  tour 
through  part  of  Persia,  in  1884,  was  the  exploration  of  a  deposit 
containing  Pliocene  mammals,  discovered  thirty  years  ago  near 
Maragha,  east  of  Lake  Urumia,  by  Gobel  and  Ehanikoff.  The  first 
part  of  the  present  paper  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  results  of  this 
exploration,  together  with  a  list  of  the  fossils. 

The  ossiferous  deposits  near  Maragha  are  of  fluvio-lacustrine 
origin,  and  consist  chiefly  of  reddish  marls,  similar  to  those  of 
Pikermi,  and  formed  from  the  detritus  of  the  volcanic  mountain  of 
Sahend.  These  Pliocene  beds  rest  upon  horizontal  Cretaceous  strata, 
and  pass  upwards  into  Pleistocene  deposits  with  erratic  blocks. 

In  the  list  of  fossil  mammalia  it  is  shown  that  several  are  the 
same  as  Pikermi  forms.  A  Hipparion,  probably  identical  with  H. 
graciU,  is  the  most  abundant.  The  supposed  occurrence  of  Pleis- 
tocene forms,  such  as  Rhinoceros  tichorhinnay  associated  with  the 
Maragha  Pliooene  fossils,  is  probably  an  error. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  contains  notes  on  specimens  of 
Elephas  primigeniuSy  chiefly  in  the  Museum  of  Tiflis.  The  third 
part  gives  very  briefly  the  principal  results  of  the  author's  exami- 
nation of  Pleistocene  Proboscidea  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
especially  in  those  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  concludes  with  his 
views  with  respect  to  Elephas  antiquus^  E.  melitce  (which  he  con- 
siders a  dwarf  form  of  E.  anttquus),  E.  meridionalts,  E,  hysudricus 
(which  the  author  considers  identical  with  E,  meridionalts),  E.  primi- 
genius,  and  a  few  other  species,  one  of  which  is  believed  to  be  new. 

3.  **  The  Thames  Valley  Surface-deposits  of  the  Ealing  District 
and  their  associated  Palseolithic  Floors."  By  John  Allen  Brown, 
Esq.     Communicated  by  A.  Ramsay,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Tlie  author  stated  that  his  paper  might  be  regarded  as  in  some 
degree  supplementary  to  that  by  Colonel  Lane-Fox,  published  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  in  November,  1872.  He  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Whitaker's  division  of  the  Thames-valley  deposits 
into  three  terraces,  namely : — 1.  The  lowest  now  seen  in  bends  of 
the  river,  10-20  feet  above  0.  D. ;  2.  The  middle  terrace,  20-40  feet ; 
and  3.  The  high-terrace  gravel,  60-100  feet,  extending  up  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  hills,  and,  according  to  the  author,  much  higher. 
The  high- terrace  gravels  near  Ealing  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
hills  forming  the  inner  valley-ridge,  the  highest  point  in  which  is 
the  Mount  at  Ealing,  204  feet    The  summit  of  this,  when  excavated 
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for  a  reservoir,  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  thick  beds  of  gpravel  of 
di£ferent  character  from  the  valley -gravels,  and  not  of  fluviatile  or 
estuarine  formation ;  the  same  gravel  occurs  upon  other  elevations, 
and  patches  of  it,  appearing  here  and  there,  show  that  it  probably 
once  extended  right  along  the  ridge  and  over  Hanger  Hill.  SimiUur 
materials  to  those  forming  this  gravel  also  occur  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  gi*ouud.  On  the  Mount  these  gravels  filled  a  series 
of  furrows  or  channels,  beneath  which  were  horizontally  stratified 
deposits  of  white  sand,  loam,  and  loamy  clay,  which  were  pressed 
out  of  the  line  of  deposit  where  the  jage^d  furrows  occurred ;  and 
from  all  the  characters  presented  the  author  inferred  that  these 
deposits  were  due  to  the  action  of  ice  which  had  stranded  and  melted 
here,  and  deposited  its  burthen  of  glacial  detritus.  The  author 
described  the  deposits  of  gravels,  brick-earth,  etc.,  at  various  points 
in  the  district,  and  noticed  that  the  high-terrace  gravels  between  60 
and  125  feet  contain  seams  of  black  matter,  apparently  due  to  the 
decay  of  vegetable  subutances,  which  recur  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals,  and  serve  to  indicate  three  or  four  lines  of  old  land- 
surfaces.  In  connexion  with  these  land-surfaces,  especially  in  some 
pits  excavated  in  the  Creffield  Boad,  about  100  feet  above  0.  D., 
numerous  worked  flints  were  found,  the  characters  and  mode  of 
association  of  which  led  the  author  to  think  that  we  have  here  traces 
of  a  regular  manufactory  of  flint  implements.  He  further  indicated 
the  conditions  under  which  he  considered  their  preservation  in  this 
locality  had  taken  place. 

IT.— Feb.  10,  1886.— Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. — The  following  communications  were  read : 

1.  "On  a  new  Rpecies  of  Psilotiies  from  the  Lanarkshire  Coal- 
field."    By  B.  Kidston.  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  specimen  described,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Walter  Bums 
in  1884,  consists  of  three  parallel  branchlets  with  thorn-like  projec- 
tions on  one  side  only.  The  author  describes  these  as  a  form  of 
Goldenberg*s  genus  Psilotiies^  and  points  out  that  they  have  much 
resemblance  to  Dawson's  PsUophyton, 

2.  ''  llie  Melboum  Bock  and  the  Zone  of  BelemniteUa  plena,  from 
Cambridge  to  the  Chiltem  Hills."  By  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  and 
A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  **  Melboum  Bock,"  which  was  first  defined  by  one  of  the 
authors  in  1880,  is  a  band  of  rocky  chalk  which  forms  the  base  of 
the  Mitldle  Chalk  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  occurs  about  80  feet  above 
the  "  Tottemhoe  Stone."  In  the  present  paper  it  was  shown,  as  the 
result  of  the  mapping  operations  of  the  Geological  Survey,  to  form 
a  well-marked  and  constant  feature  in  the  counties  of  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Oxford.  In  the  original  description  of 
the  Melboum  Bock  it  was  confounded  with  the  "Zone  of  Be/em- 
nitella  plena  in  a  remaniS  condition,"  as  described  by  Dr.  Barrois ;  but 
it  was  now  pointed  out  that  the  latter  horizon  is  distinct  from  and  un- 
derlies the  latter.  Although  the  zone  of  Belmnitella  plena  has  been 
very  largely  removed  by  erosion  in  the  district  described,  there  is. 
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ertheless,  evidenoe  that  this  erosion  has  gone  on  to  a  different 
ent  in  each  of  the  localities  which  have  been  particularly  studied ; 

in  some  places  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  rocks  of  that 
izon  seem  to  have  escaped  denudation. 

Hbe  microscopical  characters  of  the  several  varieties  of  rock  form- 
the  Lfower  and  Middle  Chalk  of  the  district  were  described,  and  it 
I  shown  that  the  beds  containing  nodules  of  a  different  variety  of 
Ik  which  occur  below  the  Melboum  Bock,  may  have  been 
ned  by  the  washing  away  of  the  finer  particles  from  a  disinte- 
ting  mass  of  chalk.  This  mottled  chalk  and  the  overlying 
Ibourn  Hock  are  very  similar  to  the  bed  found  on  the  same 
Izon  in  the  Richmond  well.  Somewhat  similar  beds  occur, 
rever,  at  other  horizons  in  the  Chalk  over  the  district  described 
liis  paper. 

I.  '*  On  the  Beds  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chalk  of  Dover, 
I  their  comparison  with  the  Middle  Chalk  of  Cambridgeshire." 
W.  Hill,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

]n  introducing  the  subject  of  this  paper,  the  author  referred  to  the 
isions  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series  given  in  the  '  Geology  of  the 
Lghbourhood  of  Cambridge  '  by  Messrs.  Penning  and  Jukes- 
>wne.  The  Middle  Chalk  was  there  described  as  separated  from 
»  Lower  by  the  Melboum  Hock,  which  also  appeared  to  coincide 
th  a  marked  palseontological  break,  and  from  the  Upper  Chalk  by 
•  well-known  Chalk  Rock,  this  rocky  bed,  10  feet  in  thickness, 
ng  included  in  the  Middle  Chalk.  The  division  thus  made  corre- 
>nded  exactly  with  the  Turonian  of  French  authors. 
rhe  author,  giving  a  description  of  the  Middle  Chalk  seen  in  the 
is  east  and  west  of  Dover,  stated  that  the  grit  bed  of  Mr.  Price, 
ingh  much  thicker,  had  all  the  appearance  and  structure  of  the 
tlbourn  Rock,  and  this,  with  less  hard,  but  still  nodular,  chalk  above, 
)eared  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  zone  of  H,  Cuvieri  in  Cambridge- 
re.  The  zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  is  well  marked  in  the 
ver  cliffs,  and  is  equal  in  thickness  to  that  zone  as  described  in 
I  Cambr.  Mem.,  viz.  150  feet  Above  this  zone  the  Chalk  became 
"der,  weathered,  with  lumpy  projections,  and  finally  passed  into  a 
ies  of  rocky  layers,  separated  by  courses  of  softer  chalk,  containing, 
wrever,  hard  crystalline  lumps.  The  passage  to  this  rocky  chalk 
s  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  Holasler  planus  (zone  of  iT.  planus), 
e  rocky  layers,  extending  upward  for  80  feet,  were  marked  by  the 
isence  of  numbers  of  Micrasters,  **  Chalk  with  many  Micrasters  "  of 
I  author.  His  division  included  all  the  nodular  chalk  of  Dover, 
I  "  chalk  with  many  organic  remains  "  of  W.  Phillips,  and  in  it  were 
nd  the  fossils  recorded  as  peculiar  to  Chalk  Hock  in  the  Geol.  of 
nbridgeshire.  It  appeared  divisible  into  two  zones;  the  lower, 
feet,  with  Micraster  breviporus  (zone  of  M,  hreviporus) ,  may  be 
isidered  by  some  to  be  an  extension  of  the  zone  of  H,  planus,  the 
m  which  marks  the  passage  from  the  soft  to  the  hard  chalk.     In 

remainder  M.  cor-iestudinarium  was  common   (zone  of  M,  cor- 
ndinarium), 
ieen  in  thin  sections  under  the  microscope,  the  structure  of  the 
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hard  beds  whioh  mark  the  limits  of  the  Middle  Ohalk  was  stated  to 
be  very  similar. 

In  conolnsion,  the  author  considered  that  the  divisions  of  the 
Middle  Chalk,  as  set  forth  in  the  Gambr.  Memoir,  are  well  shown 
in  the  cliffs  of  Dover ;  but  the  hard  beds  which  appeared  to  him  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chalk  Rock,  and  mark  the  upper  limit  of  Middle 
Chalk,  attaining  a  great  development  at  Dover,  it  became  necessary 
to  examine  the  palaeontological  position  of  that  bed  to  which  the  name 
"  Chalk  Rock  "  was  given  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  Having  studied  Mr. 
Whitaker's  description  given  in  the  "Geology  of  the  London  Basin," 
and  having  examined  exposures  of  this  rock  between  Cambridge  and 
the  Thames,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  probably  more 
than  one  bed  to  which  the  name  Chalk  Rock  might  be  applied,  and 
that  these,  probably  not  all  persistent,  may  occur  at  different  palsBon* 
tological  horizons.  He  therefore  prnposed  to  take  the  zone  of 
E.  planus  as  the  top  of  the  Middle  Chalk ;  although  this  zone  was 
difficult  to  identify  inland,  from  the  paucity  of  its  fossils,  the  base  of 
the  overlying  zone  was  well  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Micrasters 
and  other  forms,  which  appear  to  him  more  closely  allied  to  Upper 
than  to  Lower  Chalk. 

He  believed  that  while  the  Chalk  Rock  seen  at  Henley  may  be 
considered  the  summit  of  the  Middle  Chalk,  the  Chalk  Rock  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, though  convenient  for  marking  the  summit  of  the  Middle 
Chalk  of  that  county,  included  that  which  was  really  the  upper  part 
of  the  zone  of  H,  planus  and  the  base  of  the  true  Upper  Chalk,  the 
equivalent  of  Chalk  with  many  Micrasters  of  Dover. 

He  would  therefore  consider  the  Middle  Chalk  of  Dover  to  be  that 
included  from  the  base  of  the  grit-bed  to  the  summit  of  the  zone  of 
H.  planus.  Its  thickness  was  242  feet  at  Shakespeare's  cliff.  He  was 
indebted  to  M.  Curry,  Esq.,  of  Dover,  for  this  accurate  measurement 

IV. — Highbury  Microscopical  and  Scientific  Society. — At  a 
numerously  attended  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  held 
on  Thursday,  the  28th  January,  at  Mr.  E.  P.  Sell's,  63,  Highbury 
Hill,  the  President,  James  Smith,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  moved, 
and  Mr.  Fitch  seconded,  the  following  resolution : — 


''That  the  Members  of  the  Highbury  Microscopical  and 
Scientific  Society  having  heard  with  the  most  sincere  regret 
of  the  death  of  their  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  B.  Jeaffreson, 
M.R.C.S.,  desire  to  place  upon  record  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss 
they  have  sustained,  and  to  express  their  appreciation  and 
admiration,  not  only  of  his  attainments  as  a  scientific  man,  and 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent, but  more  especially  of  his  character  as  a  kind  and 
sympathetic  friend ;  and  they  furthermore  desire  that  the 
Secretary  do,  in  a  suitable  manner,  convey  to  Mrs.  Jeaffreson 
and  the  family  the  assurance  of  their  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  sorrow." 
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"  CONE- IN-CONE." 

Sir, — ^I  am  glad  to  observe  in  the  short  artiole  on  ''Cone-in-cone,*' 
by  Professor  Newberry,  M.D.,  in  the  December  Number  of  the 
Gkolooioal  Magazine  for  1885,  that  he  at  one  time  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  that  structure  as  due  to  "  the  escape  of  gases  through 
a  pasty  medium."  I  think  that  if  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  large  series  of  specimens  that  I  have  now  assembled,  and  the 
transparent  sections  of  the  oone  structure  that  I  have  prepared,  he 
would  still  be  inclined  to  favour  that  view  as  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  that  they  present,  rather  than  the  one  he  now  adopts, 
Tiz.  "an  imperfect  crystallisation"  of  the  deposit  in  which  it  is 
found.  Professor  Newberry,  after  referring  to  a  number  of  cases 
of  cone-in-cone  structure  that  had  come  under  his  observation  (some 
of  which  apparently  diifer  from  what  I  have  described),  concludes 
by  stating  that  these  examples  '*  seem  to  me  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  theory  that  cone-in-cone  is  caused  by  pressure,  or  the  escape  of 
gases,  and  appear  rather  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due 
to  an  impeded  tendency  to  crystallization."  He,  however,  in  the 
artiole  in  question,  offers  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  crystallization 
theory,  nor  does  he  explain  in  any  way  the  peculiar  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  oone  layers.  Those  supporting  a  crystallization 
theory  have  not  referred  to  any  known  law  of  crystallization,  which 
would  account  for  a  structure  agreeing  with  what  is  seen  in  the  best- 
preserved  specimens  of  our  Scottish  coue-in-cone,  or  which  would 
satisfactorily  explain  all  that  is  represented  in  the  external  structure 
of  the  cones,  and  their  terminations  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  as  is 
briefly  noted  in  the  short  abstract  of  the  paper  I  read  to  our  Glasgow 
Geol.  Soc.,  and  printed  in  the  June  Number  of  the  Gbol.  Mao. 
for  1885.  In  the  abstract,  to  which  I  would  refer  your  readers, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  what  is  seen  in  both  the  internal  and 
external  structure  of  the  cones,  but  which  I  explain  more  fully  in 
my  paper,  and  I  do  not  think  that  in  either  I  have  ventured 
to  hazard  any  explanation  that  is  not  fully  warranted  by  what 
the  specimens  reveal. 

During  the  progress  of  my  investigations,  I  have  not  wholly 
relied  upon  my  own  judgment  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cone-in-cone  structure  was  due  to  the  escape  of  gases  generated  in 
the  sediment,  but  that  from  time  to  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  submitting  specimens  and  sections  of  the  structure  to  Dr.  Young, 
Prof,  of  Geology ;  Prof.  Sir  William  Thomson,  President  of  the 
Glasgow  Geol.  Soc.,  and  his  brother  Prof.  James  Thomson,  who  has 
paid  some  attention  to  rock  structures;  likewise  to  Mr.  Ferguson, 
Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  this  University,  and  to  others,  on  whose 
opinion  I  could  rely,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state,  that  they 
are  all  inclined — so  far  as  the  specimens  noticed  in  my  paper  are 
concerned — to  agree  to  the  explanation  I  have  given  as  to  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  the  structure.  They  also  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that  none  of  the  agencies  to  which  cone-in-cone  structure  has  been 
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usually  ascribed — such  as  crystallization,  pressure  acting  on  con- 
cretious  in  the  process  of  formation,  or  cbemical  deposition  of 
sediment — will  ever  explain  the  points  of  structure  and  other 
characters  seen  tn  the  specimens  that  I  have  selected  far  description, 

HvNTEHiAN  Museum,  JohK  ToUMG. 

Univshsity,  Glaboow,  Jan,  5M,  1886. 


ON  A  NEW  PERISSODACTYLE  UNGULATE  PROM  WYOMING. 

Sir, — In  the  Geological  Magazine  for  February,  1886,  it  is 
stated,  p.  50,  tliat  no  Perissodactyle  mammal  was  known  "  to  possess 
tubercular  teeth."  Pn)fe88or  Cope  does  not  supply  the  characters  to 
which  his  term  *  tubercular '  is  applicable.  If  he  would  kindly 
refer  to  p.  362  of  my  "Palaeontology"  (2nd  ed.  1861).  enlarged 
views  of  the  molars  of  both  jaws  of  a  genus  of  Perissodactyles 
(Fliolophus),  from  Eocene,  will  be  found.  A  still  earlier  example 
of  '  tubercular '  molars,  in  the  genus  Hyracoiherium,  is  described  and 
figtired  in  *'  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,"  8vo.,  1846,  p.  422, 
cut  166  :  also  from  the  '  London  Clay.' 

Permit  me  to  add  that  my  estimate  of  the  claims  of  Elephants  and 
Mastodonts  to  rank  as  an  'Order'  rests  upon  the  niultilamellate 
structure,  size  and  succession  of  their  '  grinders/  subordinate  to 
which  dental  character  may  be  cited  a  vertebral  one,  necessitating 
their  special  instrument  the  proboscis.  The  pentadactyle  charaoter 
is  common  to  Proboscidia  with  many  Rodent  genera,  as  well  as  with 
the  older  Eocene  members  of  the  Coryphodont  family,  characterized 
by  Lophiodontoid  modifications  of  the  true  molars.  These  teeth 
afford  the  truest  indications  of  affinity  in  the  Ungulate  series.  The 
diminutive  Rhinocerontoid  represented  by  the  genus  Hyrax  as  little 
determines  by  molar  characters  an  ordinal  distinction  form  Acer<h 
therium  as  do  the  modifications  of  teeth  and  limbs  in  BradypuM 
support  an  ordinal  distinction  in  the  Megatherioid  family. 

RiOUABD   OWEM. 

THE  "ALASKA   GLACIER." 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  description  of  the  Qreai  Olader  in 
Alaska,  in  "Nature"  (Jan.  28th,  1886),  I  may  draw  attention  to 
the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  Melvin  in  the  same  number,  which  would  appear 
to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  the  progressive  changes  in  it.  The 
ridges  delineated  in  the  diagram  of  tlie  Glacier  as  lying  between  the 
body  of  the  Ice  and  the  hill- side  would  seem  to  be  analogous  to  the 
Parallel  Roads  in  Norway  valleys,  only  they  are  formed  on  the  flat 
instead  of  the  slope. 

The  body  of  the  Glacier  seems  evidently  to  have  coniraeted  itself 
in  consequence  of  loss  of  substance  by  melting  underneath,  and 
withdrawn  itself  by  these  decided  starts  from  the  hill-side,  and  left 
the  ridges  as  relics  of  its  foundations  on  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Probably  the  Glacier  ages  ago  was  quite  flat  on  the  top,  and 
reached  across  to  the  top  of  the  morainic  slope  on  the  hill-side,  and 
it  has  since  lost  great  bulk  below  by  ground  melting,  which  by 
overstretching  has  caused  the  cracks  or  crevasses  on  the  upper 
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sarface  by  oonsequenoe  of  change  of  shape  from  the  level  to  the 
ooDvex. 

The  tunnel,  opening  out  at  the  butt  of  the  (rlacier  on  to  the  sea- 
heach,  has  doubtless  been  the  main  outlet  for  the  ground  melting,  and 
its  arched  shape  may  also  be  deemed  significant  of  the  process  of 
convexity  adopted  by  the  contraction  of  the  Glacier  from  side  to  side. 

The  mechanism  may  be  likened  to  the  curling  in  of  the  sides  of  a 
piece  of  wood  or  paper  when  the  flat  side  is  exposed  to  the  fire, — 
and  it  would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  other  surface  were  damped, 
just  as  the  upper  surface  of  the  Glacier  would  be  by  the  rainfall  or 
snowfall  of  the  season.  Mr.  Melvin's  explanation  of  the  formation 
of  the  Parallel  Boads  in  Norway  valleys  may  therefore  be  pro- 
visionally proposed  to  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  other  Glacier 
actions,  but  there  are  many  of  these  probably  that  have  not  convex 
roofs,  nor  ground  tunnels  like  the  Alaska  Glacier.         W.  J.  Black. 

UsriTBD  Sbbyicb  Club,  Edinburgh,  February,  1886. 


EDE8TU8  AND  FELECOPTEEUS,  ETC. 

Str, — I  observe  in  your  interesting  article  on  the  Edestus  Davisit, 
in  the  January  Number  of  the  Geological  Magazine,  that  you  refer 
to  the  genus  Pelecopterus,  Cope,  as  identical  with  Ftychodus,  Agass. ; 
the  pectoral  spines  representing  the  former  being  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  animal  whose  teeth  have  given  origin  to  the  second  name. 

My  studies  of  these  fishes  have  led  me  to  entertain  a  different 
opinion  from  the  above.  Ptychodus,  being  a  shark,  is  not  likely  to 
have  a  pectoral  arch  and  fin  like  that  of  Pelecopterus.  Moreover, 
these  pectoral  spines  have  been  frequently  found  associated  with  the 
jaws  and  teeth  of  the  *'  snout-fishes  **  of  the  Kansas  Chalk,  which 
have  been  described  under  the  generic  head  of  Erisichthe,  Cope. 
Several  species  are  known  (see  Bulletin  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Terrs, 
iii.  1877),  and  one  of  them  is  probably  the  Xiphias  Dixoni  of  Agassiz, 
from  the  Chalk  of  Sussex,  England.  These  genera  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  of  the  existing  orders  of  fishes,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  pectoral  arch.  I  have  therefore  placed 
them  in  an  especial  one,  the  Actinoptert  (see  Proceedings  Amer. 
Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  1877(78),  p.  299).  E.  D.  Cope. 

Philadblphia,  Jan.  26,  1886. 

NOTE  ON  THE  ABOVE,  BY  MR.  W.  DAVIES,  F.G.S. 

Professor  Cope  is,  I  think,  mistaken  in  assigning  Xiphias  Dixoni 
to  Agassiz.  The  name  first  appears  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Leidy  *'  On 
Savrocephalus  and  its  Allies,"  in  the  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  xi. 
p.  91,  where  the  name  was  given  to  the  prolonged  ethmoid  hone 
referred  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  to  Saurocephalus  lanciformis,  as  then 
understood. 

In  that  paper  Dr.  Leidy  proves  that  the  teeth  assigned  hy  Agassiz 
to  the  Saurocephalus  of  Harlan  had  no  relation  to  that  genus,  and  he 
refers  the  jaws  and  teeth  from  the  English  Chalk  to  a  new  genus ; 
under  the  name  of  Protosphyrcena,  Leidy.  The  "  rostral "  bones 
described  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  he  contended  did  not  belong  to 
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Proto9phyrana,  but  to  a  species  of  Xiphia$  to  wbioh  lie  gaTe  the 
trivial  Dame  of  X  Dixoni,  Subsequently,  Prof.  Cope  described  bis 
genus  Erinchthe,  wbicb  certainly  embodies  botb  of  Leidj's  species. 
I  may  mention  bere  tbat  the  prolonged  ethmoids  are  found  in  oat 
Gbalk,  Upper  Greensand,  and  Gkinlt ;  and  bere  also  are  fonnd  (and 
in  no  otber  deposit)  tbe  peculiar  fin-rays  referred  to  PtyekodmB  bj 
Agassiz.  From  tbis  association  tbe  inference  is  natural,  tbat  the 
etbmoids  and  fins  belong  to  tbe  same  species  of  fish,  vis.  the 
rrotoaphyrcma  of  Leidy,  irisicJuhe,  Cope.  (See  paper  by  W.  Davies, 
F.G.S.,  on  Sauroeepkalui  lancifarmU  of  tbe  British  Cretaceous 
Deposits,  with  description  of  a  new  species,  QmoL.  Mag.  1878, 
Decade  IL  Vol.  V.  p.  264,  PL  VIII.)— W.  D. 


A  MONUMENT  TO  HOEACE-B^N^DICT  DE  SAUSSUBE.^ 
(BoBN  AT  Gbkbya,  1740 ;  Died  1799.) 

SiB, — Chamounix  is  preparing  to  erect  a  monument  in  memory  of 
our  fellow-citizen  H.  fi.  nx  Saussubs. 

Tbis  memorial  will  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  whose 
lofty  summit  the  illustrious  savant  indefatigably  reached,  not  far 
distant  from  the  Col  du  Geant,  where,  in  pursuit  of  science,  he 
encamped  amidst  snow  and  ice  for  sixteen  days.  In  short,  it  will 
adorn  the  central  position  from  which  all  the  Alpine  excursions  of 
this  intrepid  explorer  originated. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  bere  all  the  titles  acquired  by  De 
Saussure  in  the  scientific  world.  Let  us  only  remember  that  be  was 
an  eminent  physician,  a  distinguished  meteorologist,  a  charming 
writer,  who  devoted  thirty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  tbe  study  of 
those  Alps  whose  beauties  he  revealed  with  precision  and  poetic 
feeling,  and  as  a  conscientious  and  indefatigable  investigator  he 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  geology  by  placing  that 
science  on  its  true  basis — observation. 

The  proposal  to  raise  a  monument  naturally  met  with  tbe  most 
sympathetic  support  when  it  was  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
Alpine  Clubs  of  all  countries,  who  met  at  Chamounix  in  August, 
1883,  and  at  Turin  in  August,  1885. 

Since  then  an  Executive  Committee  has  been  formed,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Folliguet  (Mayor  of  Chamounix),  Tairrez  Payot,  Thevenet, 
President,  and  Maillot,  Secretary  of  the  Mount  Blanc  section  of  the 
French  Alpine  Club,  soliciting  them  to  assist  with  their  subscriptions 
the  erection  of  a  monument. 

Switzerland  and  Geneva  in  particular  would  wish  to  be  associated 
with  the  homage  rendered  to  the  merits  of  our  eminent  citizen. 
Above  all,  tbe  people  of  Geneva  ought  to  be  interested  in  a  menu* 
ment  designed  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  man  who  shed  such 
lustre  on  our  city  and  our  ancient  Academy.  One  knows,  in  hxA, 
that  in  spite  of  his  numerous  travels  and  his  absorbing  scientifio 
studies,  he  found  time  during  many  years  to   occupy  a  modest 

1  Among  TariouB  writings,  his  most  important  work  is  the  record  of  his  Alpine 
obaenrationB :  **  Yoyagee  dans  lea  Alpes,"  in  4  vols.  1779-96. 
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pbilooophioal  ohair  in  his  native  town,  where  he  exhibited  all  the 
ikigh  qualities  of  bis  exalted  intellect 

It  is  equally  well  known  that  he  interested  himself  all  his  life  in 
our  sdentifio  and  literary  institutions  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and 
material  development  of  our  ancient  Bepublia  Many  of  his 
writings,  unknown  doubtless  elsewhere,  were  received  here,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Art  founded  by  him  still  continues 
a  work  to  which  he  was  devoted. 

Even  when  this  monument  to  his  memory  shall  have  been  raised 
on  foreign  soil,  Greneva  will  show  its  gratitude  towards  those  who 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  this  demonstration,  and  will  honour  those 
who  take  part  in  it 

It  is  with  this  firm  assurance  that  the  Committee  at  Geneva  is 
formed  to  collect  subscriptions. 

The  inauguration  of  the  memorial  is  projected  for  the  3rd  of 
August,  1887,  that  being  the  centenary  of  H.  B.  de  SauBsure's 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  There  is  therefore  no  time  to  be  lost  that  it 
may  be  finished  by  that  date.  It  is  important  that  the  Initiative 
Committee  at  Chamounix  should  know  as  soon  as  possible  the  sum 
they  have  at  their  disposal,  in  order  to  decide  what  form  the  monu- 
ment should  take.  Alphonse  Favbb, 

6,  KvB  DBS  Granobs,  Geneva,  President  of  the  Swiss 

20/A  December,  1885.  Geological  Commission. 

A  MONUMENT  FOR  PROFESSOR  OSWALD  HEER  OP  ZURICH. 

Sib, — Two  years  have  passed  since  Death  carried  off  one  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists  of  our  age — Oswald  Fleer.  He  died  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1883.  llie  fitting  moment  seems  to  have  arisen 
to  render  Dr.  Heer  a  public  acknowledgment  and  to  raise  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  memory.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that 
a  sculptor  of  Zurich,  M.  Horbst,  has  modelled  a  bust  in  clay,  which 
gives  the  naturalist's  expression  in  the  most  pleasing  manner. 

The  work  of  Heer  was  wide-spread.  Although  truly  Swiss  at 
heart,  and  studying  with  delight  the  primitive  history  and  flora  of 
his  native  land,  his  researches  extende<l  far  bevond  the  limits  of  his 
own  country.  He  had  become  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
domain  of  vegetable  palaeontology,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
from  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  from  '*  hyperborean "  lands,  from 
Portugal  and  Eastern  Siberia,  from  the  New  World  as  well  as  the 
Old,  he  gathered  materials  for  his  researches,  and  specimens  came 
for  identification.  The  works  of  Heer  on  the  fossil  flora  of  the 
Polar  regions  have  placed  him  among  the  foremost  ranks  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  modem  botanical  geography ;  for  to  him,  and  him 
alone,  is  due  the  merit  of  having  discovered,  by  studying  the  mar- 
vellous Tertiary  flora  Of  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Arctic  America, 
facts  of  the  utmost  importance  to  science.  His  name  will  perpetu- 
ally remain  united  with  those  who  have  explored  Arctic  regions, 
his  researches  will  long  form  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  pre- 
historic climates. 

Feeling  assured  of  the  eminently  international  character  of  Heer's 
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work,  we  confidently  appeal  to  all  to  raiBO  a  worthy  monument  to 
his  memory. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  monument  should  consist  of  a  marble  bust 
on  a  stone  pedestal,  protected  in  a  suitable  manner  from  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  to  be  placed  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Zurich,  on  the  spot  where  Heer*s  energy  was  so  well  displayed. 
I'he  price  of  the  memorial  would  reach  about  5000  franoa. 

Besides  which,  the  sculptor,  M.  Horbst,  is  prepared  to  execute,  for 
150  francs  each,  plaster  casts  of  the  original.  If  you  desire  one  of 
these  copies,  have  the  goodness  to  inform  us,  when  sending  your 
oontribution.  Subscriptions  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Dr.  C. 
Schroter  at  Hottingen,  Zurich.  They  may  be  sent  direct,  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  undersigned. 

Prof.  Dr.  A.  Mousson,  Polytechnikum,  Zurich. 
Prof.  Dr.  C.  Cbambb,  „  „ 


PROFESSOR    A.    VON    LASAULX    Ph.D. 

Wk  deeply  regret  to  have  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  this 
distinguished  German  Geologist  and  Mineralogist,  which  took  place 
at  Bonn,  on  the  25th  January  last,  after  a  short  illness.  Dr.  Von 
Lasaulx  was  only  in  his  47th  year ;  yet  he  had  been  the  author  of 
a  remarkably  large  number  of  Memoirs  on  petrological  subjects,  as 
well  as  of  more  solid  works,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  joint  work  oa 
Etna  of  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen  and  himself  is  the  most 
splendid  example.  In  1876  Dr.  von  Lasaulx,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Dr.  Ferdinand  Roemer,  of  Breslau,  visited  the  British  Isles; 
and  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Glasgow 
in  that  year.  On  his  return  to  Bonn,  he  published  an  account  of 
his  wanderings,  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  book,  "Aus  Irland, 
Beiseskizzen  und  Studien,"  in  which  the  physical  features  and 
geological  structure  of  the  districts  visited  are  closely  noted  and 
graphically  described,  together  with  the  mineral  characters  and 
composition  of  many  of  the  rocks  as  determined  under  the  micro- 
scope ;  of  these,  the  most  important  was  the  discovery  of  tridyraite 
in  the  trachytic  rocks  of  Antrim  (Petrographische  skizze  aus  Irland; 
mineralogischen  und  petrographischen  Mittheilungen,  Wien,  1878, 
p.  410).  The  volcanic  rocks  of  Bonn  and  the  neighbourhood 
afforded  a  rich  field  for  the  petrological  investigations  of  this  lamented 
naturalist,  of  which  he  made  abundant  use.  E.  H. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  (on  the  16th  February,  from  heart- 
disease)  of  Mr.  W.  W.^Leighton,  who,  since  the  year  1867,  has 
filled  the  offiice  of  Clerk  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and 
has  during  19  years  been  a  most  faithful  and  valued  servant  to  the 
Society. 
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L — On  Sohk  Fossil  Ostbaooda  from  Colobado. 

By  Prof.  T.  Rupbet  Jones,  F.R.S.,  etc. 

(PLATE  IV.)  1 

IN  December  last  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  Palssontologist  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  sent  me  a  small  packet  of  siliceous  Ostracoda, 
obtained  by  dissolving  in  dilute  acid  some  pieces  of  an  impure  lime- 
stone from  the  Jurassic  ^'Atlantosaurus  Beds"  near  Canon  City, 
Colorado.  These  strata  are  of  freshwater  origin;  and,  besides  the 
wonderful  Dinosaurian  and  Mammalian  fauna,  which  Prof.  O.  C. 
Marsh  has  published,  they  contain,  Dr.  White  informs  me,  Unto, 
Limnoea,  PlanorhiSy  and  Vahata,  all  of  modern  types.  In  the  impure 
limestone  with  Ostracods,  and  in  associated  layers,  these  Getsteropods 
are  found  also  in  a  silicified  state,  and  the  Dinosaurian  fossils  occur 
both  above  and  below  them. 

In  January  of  this  year  I  received  also  from  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  through  Dr.  A.  C.  White's  kind  agency,  a  piece  of  the  hard 
limestone  itself,  for  the  examination  of  the  microzoa  not  treated  with 
aqid.  Some  fragments,  carefully  crushed,  yielded  free  specimens, 
but  not  so  many  nor  so  perfect  as  those  obtained  by  acid -solution  of 
similar  pieces.  By  careful  manipulation  my  friend  Mr.  C.  D.  Sberbom 
Bucceeded  in  finding  some  that  showed  traces  of  ornament  by  the 
presence  of  the  whitish  matrix  (siliceous)  in  rows  of  little  pits  and 
in  slight  furrows  similar  to  those  on  the  Purbeck  Metacypris  Forbeeii, 
Consequently  these  little  siliceous  organisms  are  not  all  internal  casts, 
but  some  are  perfect  carapaces. 

On  the  examination  of  thin  sections  and  decalcified  si  iocs,  many 
sections  of  Ostracodous  bivalved  carapaces  are  recognized,  also 
crushed  valves  and  numerous  fragments.  The  test  is  often  apparent, 
replaced  by  silica.  No  limbs  nor  internal  organs  are  visible  within 
the  whole  (bivalve)  tests ;  only  groups  of  brown  granules,  arranged 
somewhat  concentrically,  as  also  in  the  neighbouring  siliceous  in- 
fillings  of  Limnaa,  and  other  Gasteropods,  and  in  the  chalcedonic 
(agate-like)  infiUings  of  rifts  and  other  spaces  in  the  matrix.  In 
some  instances  the  carapace- valves  are  absent,  and  the  first  inside 
layer  of  chalcedony  imitates  the  shell.     On  being  decalcified,  a  slice 

^  This  Plate  was  drawn  with  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Royal  Society  for  the  illus- 
tration of  fossil  Ostracoda. 
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loses  muoh  of  its  brownness ;  but  some  of  the  silica  still  retains  a 
brown  tint. 

1.  Mbtactpris  Forbksii,  Jones.     Plate  lY.  Figs,  la,  15,  Ic 

M.  Forbmiy  Jones,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xli.  1885,  p.  345,  pi.  8, 
figs.  11-16  (including  var.  verrucosa) ;  M,  Forbesiij  Jones,  in  Bullet.  U.S.  Geol. 
Burr.  February  (?),  1886. 

Comparing  our  Figs,  la,  16,  Ic,  of  the  American  Metaeypris  with 
figs.  18  and  15  of  plate  8  referred  to  above,  we  see  no  special 
difference  except  that  the  antero-dorsal  (nuchal)  constriction  is 
stronger  in  the  former  two  figures,  and  the  valves  are  rather  more 
swollen  in  their  posterior  moiety.*  The  siliceous  specimens  figured 
do  not  show  the  ornament  seen  in  their  English  representatives;  but 
some  that  have  been  beaten  out  (not  separated  by  acid)  show  the 
characteristic  ornament,  as  stated  above.     Not  rare. 

For  the  proportions  of  this  and  the  other  species,  see  the  Table  at 
the  end. 

2.  Mktaoypris  Bbadyi,  sp.  nov.     PI.  IV.  Figs.  2a,  25,  2c. 
M,  Forbesii  [var.],  Jones,  in  Bullet.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  February  (P),  1886. 

"  This  is  even  longer  in  proportion  than  our  most  oblong  form,*^ 
such  as  fig.  11,  pi.  8,  Q.J.G.S.  vol.  xli. ;  and  the  constriction  is  very 
strong,  being  deep,  curving  forward,  and  reaching  quite  across  the 
valve.*  The  posterior  moiety  of  each  valve  is  relatively  less  swollen 
than  in  M,  Forheait;  but  the  convexity  of  the  anterior  portion  is 
more  pronounced,  and  more  markedly  defined  by  the  transverse 
sulcus ;  and,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  furrow,  the  hinder  portion 
has  an  almost  round  convexity.  A  pimple  on  the  centre  of  this 
part,  and  some  few  elsewhere,  show  an  analogy  to  the  warty  con- 
dition of  M,  Forbesii,  var.  verrucosa,  op,  dt,  pi.  8,  figs.  12  and  15. 
Not  rare. 

I  propose  to  name  this,  as  a  distinct  species,  after  my  friend  Dr. 
G.  S.  Brady,  F.R.S.,  who  first  recognized  the  genus  Metacypris  (op. 
cit,  p.  344). 

3.  Metacypris  Whitei,  sp.  nov.     PI.  IV.  Figs.  3a,  36,  3c. 
Metaeyprisy  sp.  Jones,  in  Bullet.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  February  (P),  1886. 

"  This  form  is  narrow  [relatively],  oblong,  and  compressed  ;  and 
bears  a  distant  resemblance  to  *  Cypris  (?)  conculcata,^  Jones,  Quart 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xvi.  1860,  p.  266,  pi.  16,  figs.  3a  and  36" 
(8c,  young?).  Valves  oblong,  nearly  straight  above  and  below, 
almost  equally  rounded  at  the  ends;  compressed  in  front,  thicker 
behind.  Impressed  at  the  anterior  third  with  a  shallow  sulcus,  and 
with  a  faint  hollow  near  the  anterior  hinge.  Edge- view  narrow- 
ovate,  sharp  in  front,  obtuse  behind,  and  somewhat  undulate  at  the 
sides  by  reason  of  the  slight  depressions.     Not  rare. 

^  Some  of  the  English  specimens  are  more  constricted  than  shown  in  the  figurei 
and  descriptions,  op,  eit,  p.  345. 

'  The  transTerse  sulcus  impressed  on  or  near  the  mid-dorsal  region  of  each  Tthft 
is  characteristic  also  of  Limnicythere  and  occurs  in  some  other  recent  Ostracods  of 
estuarine  and  freshwater  habitats,  namely,  Cyprickis  [Cythetidea),  and  one  C^prit 
{C,  gibba,  Kamdohr). 
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Tliis  species  is  named  after  Dr.  A.  0.  White,  Palseontologist  of 
the  U.S.  G^eologioal  Survey,  Washington,  who  kindly  suhmitted 
these  interesting  Colorado  specimens  for  my  examination. 

Another  fossil  MetaeyprU  was  descrihed  and  figured  some  years 
af^no  as  C^pris  sirangvlata,  Jones  (Quart  Joum.  Greol.  Soc.  vol.  xvi. 
1860,  p.  187,  pi.  10,  figs.  73a,  h,  e,  d,  comprising  probably  two 
species),  from  the  Tertiary  beds  of  Central  India,  at  Pahadsingha 
and  Butara,  both  in  the  Province  of  Nagpur  (op.  ciL  pp.  165,  166). 

4.  Dabwinula  legumikblla  (E.  Forbes).    PI.  lY.  Figs.  4a,  46, 4c. 

D.  Uguminella  (£.   Forbes),  Jones,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xli.  1885,  p.   346,  pi.   8, 
figs.  80  and  31 ;  and  in  BoUet.  IT.  S.  Oeol.  Snrr.  February  (P),  188(5. 

It  is  evident  that,  judging  from  the  shape  and  size  of  the  carapace, 
we  must  refer  these  American  specimens,  which  are  not  rare,  to  the 
same  genus  and  species  as  determined  for  the  similar  little  Purbeck- 
Wealden  Ostraoods  of  England  and  Hanover. 

Darwintda  Stevensoni,  Brady  and  Robertson,  lives  at  present  in  the 
brackish  water  of  tidal  rivers,  and  has  been  found  fossil  in  late 
Tertiary  deposits  belonging  to  the  Forest-bed  series  of  Suffolk. 
D.  Bemieiana,  Jones  (Proceed.  Berwicksh.  Nat.  Club,  1884,  vol.  x. 
p.  325),  is  a  Lower-Carboniferous  form  in  Northumberland,  and 
P.?  pungene,  J.  and  K.,  occurs  in  the  Coal-measures  of  Scotland. 
Another  probable  Darwinula  is  the  Cypria  (?)  Allportiana,  Jones,  from 
the  Neocomian  ^  freshwater  beds  near  Bahia,  in  Brazil ;  see  Q.  J.  G.  S. 
1860,  vol  xvL  p.  267,  pi.  16,  fig.  16. 

6.  Cypris  Purbkckknsis,  E.  Forbes.     PI.  IV.  Figs.  5a,  66,  5c. 

CypHs  Purbeeke/uit,  £.  Forbes.  Jones,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1885,  vol.  xli.  p.  347,  pi.  9, 
figs.  1-6. 

The  figured  carapace,  Fig.  5a,  corresponds  with  ^g,  5,  in  pi.  9, 
Q.  J.  G.  S. ;  and  Fig.  66  nearly  with  fig.  4  of  that  plate,  in  which 
various  forms  of  this  species  are  given.  It  is  common  in  the  English 
Purbeck  beds,  but  rare  and  smaller  in  the  sample  from  Colorado. 

6.  Ctthkbideis  Mabshii,  sp.  nov.     PI.  IV.  Fig.  6o,  66,  6c. 

This  carapace,  apparently  perfect  (showing  the  translucent  edges 
of  the  dosed  valves),  approaches  very  near  to  Cytherideis  trigonalis, 
Jones,  Monogr.  Tertiary  Entom.,  Pal.  Soc.  1866,  p.  47,  pi.  2,  figs. 
2a>2A ;  but  the  curve  and  slope  of  the  front  margin  differ,  this  end 
being  slightly  blunter  in  the  American  form.  The  greatest  con- 
vexity, also,  is  rather  ventral  than  along  the  middle.     Hare. 

This  species  is  named  after  the  eminent  palaeontologist  who  has 
worked  so  enthusiastically  and  successfully  in  these  highly  interesting 
fossiliferous  deposits  of  the  Far  West. 

7.  Cythebidea?  atlantosaubica,  sp.  nov.     PI.  IV.  Figs.  7a,  76,  7c. 

An  oblong,  convex  carapace,  round-ended,  with  the  anterior  rather 

higher  (broader)  than  the  other  end,  and  slightly  oblique.     Valves 

somewhat  nndulate,  being  faintly  impressed  in  the  postero-dorsal 

•  Referred  to  the  Neocomian  by  Dr.  A.  C.  White  in  a  work  prepared  by  him  for 
publication  by  the  Brazilian  UoYemment. 
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region.  The  convexity  is  greatest  along  the  ventral  region,  causing 
this  part  to  swell  out  a  little  beyond  the  ventral  margin.  Edge  view 
oval  with  sharp  ends;  end  view  short-ovate,  acute  above,  broad 
below.     Bare. 

This  distantly  resembles  the  smooth  variety  of  Cytheridea  toroaa 
(Jones),  Monogr.  Tert.  Entom.  1856,  p.  21,  pi.  2,  fig.  le;  var.  teres, 
Brady  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  1868,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  425,  pi.  28,  figs.  7-12; 
Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1870,  ser.  4,  voL  vi.  pp.  21,  22,  note ;  Monogr. 
Post-Tert.  Entom.,  Pal.  Soc.  1874,  p.  178,  pi.  7,  figs.  1  &  2).  The 
anterior  hinge,  however,  is  more  definite,  though  not  prominent,  the 
shape  is  rather  more  truly  oblong,  and  the  sub-medial  impression  is 
not  so  strong.  As  I  have  not  seen  an  interior  of  a  valve,  I  cannot 
say  if  this  American  species  belongs  to  Cythertdea  or  to  Cyiherideis. 

Table  op  Proportions. 

Length.  Height.      Thickness. 

Mitaepprit  Forbesii,  Fig.  I  16  9  11 

M,  Bradyi,  Fig,  2 18  10  10 

jr.  frA»7«,Fig.  3 18  9  8 

Darwinula  Uguminella^  Fig.  4 H  6  6 

Cjfpri*  Purbeekemii,  Fig.  6  13  6  6 

Cytherideis  Manhii,  Fig.  6  13  7  6 

Ojftheridea  ?  atlantMaurica,  Fig.  7   12  6  6 

If  these  proportional  numbers  be  divided  by  15,  the  result  will 
be  linear  dimensions  in  a  millimetre  and  parts  of  a  millimetre ;  the 
figures  being  magnified  15  diameters. 

As  the  anterior  extremity  is  placed  upwards  in  the  figures,  the 
height  of  the  valves  appears  as  width  on  the  plate. 

The  species  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4  are  abundant;  those  shown  by  Figs.  5, 

6,  and  7  are  rare. 

EXPLANATION   OF  PLATE  IV. 

(The  figures  are  magnified  15  diam.) 
Throughout  a  is  the  side  view ;  by  edge  view ;  e,  end  view  of  the  hivalved  carapace. 

Fio.  1.  Metaeypris  Forhetiiy  Jones;  a,  right  valve  outwards. 
„    2.  M.  Bradyiy  Jones;  a,  right  valve  outwanls. 
,,    3.  JIf.  Whitei,  Jones;  a,  left  valve,  outwards. 

4.  Darwinula  Uguminelln  (E.  Forbes) ;  a,  right  valve  outwards. 

6.  Cypris  PurheckensiSy  E.  Forbes  ;  a,  left  valve  outwards. 

6.  Cytherideia  Marahiiy  Jones ;  a,  left  valve  outwards. 


»> 


>» 


7.  Cytheridea  P  atlantosauricay  Jones ;  a,  left  valve  outwards. 


II. — Notes  on  a  Collection  op  Fossil  Fish-Eem\ins    fbom  the 

Mountain  Limestone  of  Derbyshire. 

By  James  W.  Davis,  F.G.S. 

I  AM  indebted  to  Thos.  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Oldham,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity he  has  afforded  me  of  examining  his  large  collection  of 
fish-remains  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Derbyshire.  The 
specimens  have  been  obtained  from  quarries  near  Chapel -en-le-Frith, 
in  the  N.W.  of  the  county.  They  ai*e  for  the  most  part  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation,  though  some  of  the  more  fragile  specimens  are 
only  obtained  with  the  most  careful  manipulation  on  account  of  their 
liability  to  fracture.  The  fossils  are  creamy- white  in  a  light-coloured 
crystalline  limestone  matrix. 
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The  faana  of  this  district  affords  some  features  of  peonliar  interest 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  fin-rajs,  and  of  the  sharply-pointed 
oouical  teeth  like  Cladodua,  a  negative  evidence  of  their  intimate 
relationship  where  present.  There  are  two  genera  of  Petalodontidse, 
three  of  the  Copodontidas,  five  of  the  Cochliodontidee,  one  of  Pleu- 
rodtu  and  one  of  Fsammodus.  Of  all  these  only  one  species,  Paephodua 
magnuBf  Agass.,  has  been  previously  recorded  from  Derbyshire. 
Besides  P.  magnua,  the  following  fish-remains  have  been  chronioled 
either  in  M*Ck)y's  British  Palssozoic  Fossils,  or  in  the  Fossil  Fishes 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  by  the  present  writer : — 

Aeondjflaeantkiu  {LeptaeanthtUj  H'Coy)  DeltodvB  aliformiSf  Agass. 

Jmteeus,  M'Coy.  Dtltoptyehiu*  aeutut,  Agass. 

datMui  mirabiliSf  Agass.  I^eeiiodut  foveoiatuM,  M*Coy. 

Cladodus  ftriatua,  Agass.  Fttalodu*  aeuminatua^  Agaaa. 

Frittieladodus  d&ntatuaj  M*Coy.  Cheirodut  pet'rana,  H'Uoy. 
Fetrodu*  pattllifarmUf  M*Coy. 

To  this  list  is  now  added  twelve  species,  five  of  which  have  not 
previously  been  described ;  they  are  comprised  in  the  following 
descriptions,  to  which  are  added  such  observations  as  appear  necessary 
to  indicate  peculiarities  of  form  or  structure. 

Family  PsTALODONTiDiE,  Newberry  and  Worthen. 
Genus  Petalodus,  Owen. 

Owen,  OdontoeTaphy,  p.  61  (1840). 

Davis,  Trans.  Hoy.  Dublin  Soc,  n.s.  vol.  i  p.  429  (ISSd). 

Petalodua  HastingsicB,  Owen. 

Odontography,  p.  61,  pl.  xxii.  figs.  3,  4,  6, 
Davis,  /.r.  p.  493,  pl.  lix.  figs.  16-21. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  teeth  of  this  species  have  been  found 
varying  in  size  as  well  as  in  form.  An  average  tooth  apparently  of 
full  size  is  0'^  inch  across  the  crown  ;  the  height  of  the  latter  being 
O'lo  inch.  The  base  is  nearly  double  the  height  of  the  crown. 
Whilst  agreeing  generally  in  form  with  the  species  from  the  Mountain 
Limestone  of  Armagh,  it  differs  in  the  greater  area  occupied  by  the 
imbricating  ridges  at  the  base  of  the  crown;  whilst  the  former 
possess  five  or  six  folds  or  ridges,  the  specimens  from  Derbyshire 
have  nine.  Some  of  the  examples  are  broader  across  the  crown, 
than  the  average  tooth  already  named,  and  the  height  of  the  crown 
is  less,  very  thin,  and  almost  straight  This  may  be  due  to  greater 
wear,  the  coronal  surface  being  reduced  from  the  normal  convexity 
to  a  more  or  less  straightedge ;  or,  it  may  indicate  a  different  species. 
The  broad  form  closely  resembles  in  some  particulars  the  specimens 
of  Petalodua  inequilaieralia  from  the  Limestone  of  Wensleydale. 

G^nus  Petahrhynchua,  Agass.  MS. 

Davis,  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  n.s.  vol.  i.  p.  616  (1883). 

Petahrhynchua  paittadnus,  Agass.  MS. 
Davis,  l,e.  p.  616,  pl.  Izi  figs.  12-16. 

Hitherto  the  teeth  of  this  species  have  been  found  only  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone  at  Armagh  and  the  Carboniferous  Series  near 
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Glasgow.  The  spec! men B  from  Derbjabire present  as  great  a-variety 
in  form  aa  those  from  Armagh  so  far  as  the  seriea  extend,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  species  is  the  same.  In  one  or  two  of 
the  best-preserved  examples,  the  depth  of  the  tooth  only  exceeds  the 
breadth  hy  one-fitlb,  and  consequently  is  probably  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  mouth  ;  the  sigmoidally  curved  folds  of  the  gsnoine, 
extending  across  the  external  aurfaoe  at  the  base  of  the  crowo,  are 
only  three  in  number.  In  the  speoies  found  at  Armagh  there  are 
foar  or  five  imbrioating  folds.  The  beali-like  outting-edge  of  the 
orown  is  somewhat  deeply  and  broadly  serrated  along  each  lateral 
margin  in  some  of  the  specimens ;  in  this  it  also  diverges  from  the 
types  and  offers  a  superficial  Tesemblaoce  to  the  teeth  of  the  genus 
Clenopetalut.  Hinute  vertical  furrows  extend  from  the  cutting 
margin  downwards  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crown. 


Family  CocHLionoNTiDa:,  B.  Owen. 

Slreblodiu  oblongui,  Agaes.  MS. 

Darin,  Tiana.  Buy.  Dublin  Sm,  n.s.  vol.  i.  p.  424,  pi.  liii  fig«.  1-4  (1883). 

Bemains  of  the  teeth  of  this  species  are  not  nacommon.     They 

are  usually  detached,  and  owing  to  their  extreme  brittleoees,  and  the 
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diffioulty  with  whioh  they  are  developed  from  the  matrix,  they  are 
often  fragmentary.  An  example  exhibiting  the  series  of  three  teeth 
covering  a  ramus  of  the  jaw  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  large 
posterior  teeth  are  most  commonly  met  with.  They  are  much  smaller 
in  size  than  those  of  the  same  species  from  the  Mountain  Limestone 
of  Armagh,  generally  about  0*5  inch  in  length  and  0-3  in  breadth. 
They  possess  the  characteristic  convolution  of  the  genus.  The 
enamelled  surface  of  the  crown  is  exquisitely  and  perfectly  pre- 
served, and  in  most  instances  does  not  exhibit  much  trace  of  being 
worn  by  attrition,  from  which  it  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  they  are  the  teeth  of  a  young  individual. 

G^nus  Psephodua,  Agass,  MS. 
DariB,  TranB.  Boy.  Bub.  Soc.  n.8.  yol.  L  p.  488  (1883). 

Psephodua  magnus,  Ag. 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ser.  IL  toL  i.  p.  439,  pi.  It.  fig.  1-14. 

Several  examples  of  this  species  have  been  found.  They  do  not 
materially  differ  from  the  specimens  described  from  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  Armagh.  The  largest  tooth,  probably  occupying  a 
median  position  on  the  jaw,  is  0*85  inch  in  greatest  diameter,  more 
or  less  pentagonal  in  outline,  the  upper  surface  highly  convex,  and 
the  under  one  correspondingly  concave. 

A  second  specimen  consists  of  two  teeth  joined  together  similarly 
to  those  represented  in  the  memoir  named  above,  pi.  Iv.  fig.  4,  the 
two  upper  and  larger  teeth ;  the  Derbyshire  ones  are  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  those  from  Armagh. 

Teeth  occur  which  differ  from  the  types  in  some  particulars.  They 
are  almost  circular  in  form,  and  equally  convex  from  all  sides;  their 
diameter  across  the  crown  is  slightly  less  than  half  an  inch.  They 
may  represent  a  different  species  of  this  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  but 
until  a  larger  number  of  specimens  have  been  found  affording  more 
complete  evidence  of  its  peculiar  characters,  it  appears  advisable  to 
retain  them  under  the  above  title  as  a  variety  of  the  old  type. 

A  number  of  small  helodont  teeth  are  scattered  over  some  of  the 
pieces  of  limestone.  They  are  small  and  elongated,  smooth  and  even 
on  the  surface  of  the  crown,  without  median  or  other  prominence. 
They  were  probably  connected  with  this  or  the  following  species  of 
Paephodus, 

Psephodua  atmplex,  Davis,  sp.  no  v.  (Figs.  1,  2,  p.  150). 

Teeth  trapezoidal  in  outline,  longest  diameter  0*8  inch.  Two 
longest  sides  forming  an  acute  angle  at  the  apex.  The  two  shorter 
ones,  half  the  length  of  the  longer,  inclosing  an  obtuse  angle.  The 
surface  of  the  crown  is  convex  (Fig.  1),  its  enamelled  surface  covered 
with  small  punctures.  The  margins  of  the  tooth  are  thick.  The 
under  surface  (Fig.  2)  forms  a  channel  extending  parallel  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  tooth,  which  like  the  under  side  of  Psephodua  magnuSf 
Ag.,  was  attached  to  one  of  the  cartilaginous  jaws  of  the  fish. 

The  teeth  comprised  in  this  species,  of  which  several  specimens  have 
been  found,  are  almost  identical  in  shape.    They  differ  from  those 
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of  P.  magnus  in  form ;  the  latter  are  more  or  less  pentagonal  or 
rounded,  whilst  this  species  is  four-sided,  two  being  so  much  longer 
than  the  others  as  to  assume  almost  a  tnangular  appearance.  I  have 
ventured  to  distinguish  the  species  by  giving  it  the  name  Psephodas 
simplex. 

Genus  Deltoptychius,  Agass.  MS. 

Dayis,  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  n.8.  vol.  i.  p.  432  (1883). 
Deltoptychius  plicatus,  Davis. 
Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xl.  p.  628,  pi.  xxtI.  figs.  18,  14  (1884). 
Several  teeth  of  this  species  have  been  obtained.     They  do  not 
materially  differ  from  those  described  in  the  paper  referred  to  above, 
from  the  Yoredale  Series  of  Wensleydale,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Home ;   like  them,  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  type 
species  of  Agassiz,  i>.  acutus,  by  the  greater  prominence  of  the  ridges 
occupying  the  surface  of  the  crown  ;  the  more  regular  and  broader 
form ;  and  more  widely  expanded  outer  margin.    The  Derbyshire 
specimens  are  slightly  larger  than  those  found  at  Wensleydale.  They 
are  delicately  and  beautifully  punctate  on  the  surface. 

Genus  PoeciloduSf  Agass.  MS. 

Davis,  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  n.8.  vol.  i.  p.  441  (1883). 

Poecihdus  Jonesii,  Agass.  MS. 

Davis,  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  n.s.  vol.  i.  p.  442,  pi.  liiL  fig.  20-23. 

Teeth  of  this  genus  have  been  found.  They  correspond  with 
those  of  the  same  species  found  at  Armagh  in  essential  characters. 
They  are  of  two  forms,  the  larger  posterior  tooth  is  about  0*5  inch  in 
breadth,  the  length  equalling  half  the  breadth.  The  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  tooth  is  broadest  and  is  free  from  ridges.  Its  surface  is 
considerably  worn  and  forms  a  concave  depression.  The  remainder 
of  the  crown  is  traversed  by  7  or  8  parallel  ridges.  Tlie  whole  is 
enamelled  and  punctate.  The  second  tooth  is  smaller,  sub-triangular 
in  outline ;  its  length  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  tooth,  0*25 
inch;  the  greatest  breadth  is  0*1  in.,  diminishing  towards  the  opposite 
extremity.  Five  ridges  are  exposed,  extending  transversely  across 
the  surface,  separated  by  somewhat  deep  grooves.  It  is  similarly 
enamelled  and  punctate  to  the  posterior  tooth. 

The  only  species  of  the  genus  Pcecilodus  hitherto  recorded  from 
the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Derbyshire  is  P.  foveolatus,  M*Cc»y 
(British  Palaeozoic  Fossils,  p.  639,  pi.  3g).  The  type  is  in  the 
Woodwardian  Museum,  Cambridge,  and  is  unique.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  specimens  in  Mr.  Parker's  collection  by  its 
large  size,  narrow,  elongate  form,  more  numerous  and  diagonally 
disposed  ridges,  and  the  regular  rows  of  puncta  which  run  parallel 
with  the  ridges.  The  species,  Pcecilodus  Jonesii,  named  by  the  late 
Prof.  Agassiz,  and  described  in  the  memoir  cited  above,  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  the  Limestone  of  Ireland.  It  comprises  teeth  of 
two  forms  originally  considered  by  Agassiz  to  represent  two  species, 
but  proved  by  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  EnniskiUen, 
now  transferred  to  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Boad,  to 
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belong  to  the  same  species,  and  to  be  the  anterior  tooth  of  P.  JonesiL 
In  this,  as  in  others  of  its  principal  features,  the  species  from  Derby- 
shire agrees ;  and  whilst  in  one  or  two  minor  points  it  is  dissimilar^- 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  greater  expansion  of  the  smooth  posterior  part 
of  the  larger  tooth,  and  the  fewer  number  of  the  ridges  on  the  small 
one — there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  considering  those  differences  as 
not  more  than  varietal,  and  including  it  in  the  same  species  with  the 
examples  from  Armagh. 

Genus  Xysirodua,  Agass.  MS. 

Davis,  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc  n.s.  vol.  i.  p.  447  (1883). 

XyMtrodiis  Parkert,  Davis,  sp.  nov.  (Figs.  3  and  4,  p.  150). 

Several  exquisitely  beautiful  little  teeth  have  been  found  belong- 
ing  to  this  genus.  They  are  0*3  to  0*4  inch  in  length,  and  0*15  to 
0*2  inch  in  width,  sub- triangular  in  outline,  rounded  anteriorly,  and 
expanding  towanls  the  posterior  margin.  Surface  of  the  crown  con- 
cavo-convex, rising  on  one  side  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  depressed 
along  the  opposite  one,  forming  a  broad  concave  channel  extending 
the  whole  of  the  length  of  the  tooth,  and  expanding  into  a  somewhat 
aliform  margin,  more  or  less  sinuous  in  outline.  The  surface  is 
enamelled,  and  a  number  of  minute  punctures,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  series  of  sinuously  parallel  ridges,  extend  across  the  tooth. 

This  species  resembles  most  nearly  that  of  Xystrodus  pulchellus, 
Davis  (Trans.  R.  Dublin  Soc.  n.s.  vol.  i.  p.  450,  pi.  Iv.  fig.  24),  from 
the  Yoredale  Series  of  Wensleydale,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  its  rounded  anterior  extremity,  less  acutely  triangular  form,  and 
the  aliform  character  of  the  concave  margin.  The  convex  margin  is 
rounded  in  this  species,  in  X.  pulchellus  it  is  straight. 

Xystrodus  simplex,  St.  J.  and  W.  (Geol.  Survey  of  Illinois,  vol.  vii. 
p.  178,  pi.  viii.  figs.  4,  5,  1883),  is  a  larger  tooth  than  the  one  now 
described,  but  is  similar  in  form.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
more  acute  angle  formed  by  the  lateral  margins  and  its  point  of 
inrolment  being  more  distinctly  developed.  The  punctse  on  the 
surface  are  without  arrangement  into  ridges.  Messrs.  St.  John  and 
Worthen  consider  that  the  genus  Xystrodus  is  closely  allied  if  not 
identical  with  that  of  Tomodus,  Agass.  They  remark,  '*  While  we 
have  not  the  data  necessary  for  carrying  the  comparisons  to  a  final 
conclusion,  we  are  much  impressed  by  the  intimate  resemblances 
which  subsist  between  the  present  genus  and  Tomodus,  Agass.  A 
series  of  careful  sketches  of  authentic  examples  of  Tomodus  convextiSf 
Agass.,  from  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Bristol,  England,  and  which 
Were  kindly  submitted  to  us  by  Lord  Enniskillen,  show  this  rela- 
tionship in  a  striking  manner.  The  genus  Tomodus,  indeed,  appears 
to  be  a  Xystrodus  in  all  save  the  arrangement  of  the  punctss  in 
parallel  transverse  lines ;  and  in  the  latter  respect  we  find  a  close, 
though  not  absolute  agreement,  in  the  initial  species  occurring  in  the 
American  Carboniferous  species  X  simplex"  {op.  cit,  p.  177).  It  was 
in  1859  that  the  late  Professor  Agassiz,  whilst  visiting  the  Earl  of 
Enniskillen,  took  the  opportunity  to  examine  and  arrange  the  mng- 
nificent  collection  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  fish-remains  which 
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were  then  located  in  the  Florence  Court  Museam.  Amongst  others, 
the  large,  thick,  massive,  triangular  and  oonvolate  teeth  from  Bristol. 
They  are  one  and  a  quarter  inch  in  length  and  nearly  half  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  the  surface,  convex  from  back  to  front,  as  well  from 
side  to  side,  almost  globose.  These  were  named  Tomodua  cwweasu§. 
The  type  specimens  are  figured  in  the  Trans.  Boy.  Dublin  Society 
(n.s.  vol.  i.  pi.  Iv.  figs.  15-18).  The  teeth  assigned  to  the  genus 
Xystrodus  are  medium  or  small  in  size,  of  a  triangular  form,  much 
elongated,  slightly  convoluted,  and  more  or  less  acutely  pointed 
anteriorly.  The  crown  does  not  present  the  bold  convexity  charac- 
teristic of  TomoduBj  but  is  comparatively  fiat,  one  side  of  the  crown 
being  raised,  the  other  depressed.  Xyatrodtu  striatua  and  X.  angustus, 
the  Agassizian  types,  are  also  figured  in  the  memoir  oited  above 
(pis.  Iv.  figs.  7-10  and  pi.  Iv.  figs.  19-21).  The  former  was  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  M*Coy  under  the  name  Cochliodua  atriattia  (Brit 
Palaeozoic  Fossils,  p.  624,  pi.  31,  fig.  27).  The  group  described  by 
Messrs.  St.  John  and  Worthen,  of  which  Xyatrodua  aimplex,  already 
mentioned,  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  have  all  the  characters  of  that 
genus,  and  appear  to  be  closely  related  to  the  British  species ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted  which 
demonstrates  that  either  the  British  or  American  representatives  of 
the  genus  are  generically  related  to  Tomodua. 

In  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  palsdontologioal  science 
by  Mr.  Parker,  I  have  ventured  to  distinguish  this  species  by 
appending  to  it  his  name. 

Family  CopoDONTiDis,  Davis. 

Oenus  Mylacodua,  Agass. 
Daris,  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  n.8.  vol.  i.  p.  480  (1883), 

Mylacodua  variabUia,  Davis,  sp.  nov.  (Figs.  5,  6,  p.  150). 

Teeth  trapeziform,  length  0*7  inch,  breadth  0*9  inch.  Crown  of 
at  least  two  different  forms,  in  each  the  surface  is  more  or  less  level, 
slightly  convex  in  central  part  between  the  sides,  with  a  sigmoidal 
curvature  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  posterior  and  lateral  margins 
are  a  little  raised,  inclosing  a  shallow  depression,  enamelled,  and 
covered  with  minute,  and  in  some  cases  scarcely  distinguishable,  pustu- 
lations.  Anterior  margin  of  first  tooth  straight,  laterally  more  or  less 
straight,  slightly  diverging  to  the  rounded  posterior  margin.  Angles 
rounded.  Second  tooth,  anterior  margin  concave;  may  have  been 
attached  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  first ;  antero-lateral  angles 
acute,  not  rounded ;  lateral  margins  straight  or  slightly  concave, 
posterior  margin  slightly  convex,  postero- lateral  angles  slightly 
rounded.  Base  not  well  exposed,  mostly  hidden  in  the  matrix. 
Part  exposed  0*15  inch  in  thickness,  porous,  thinning  out  towards  the 
margin  of  the  crown,  with  the  upper  surface  of  which  it  forms  an 
acute  angle. 

Two  species  of  Mylacodua  have  been  described  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Society,  both  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
▲rnu^b,  in  Ireland ;  the  types  are  in  the  Enniskillen  Collection  at 
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the  new  Natural  History  Museum.  From  M.  quadraiw^  Agass.,  this 
species  may  he  distinguished  hy  its  greater  hreadth,  straight  anterior, 
and  rounded  posterior  margins.  The  second  tooth  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  form ;  and  both  are  less  distinctly  punctate  than  in 
Jf.  quadraiuM.  The  coronal  surface  of  Mylacodus  sesamini,  Agass., 
is  uniformly  rugose,  and  the  lateral  depressions  near  the  margin  are 
deeper  and  more  extensive.  The  form  of  the  crown  is  that  of  a 
truncated  cone  as  compared  with  the  broad  expansion  of  the  species 
now  described,  which  it  is  proposed  to  distinguish  as  Mylacodus 
variidnlii. 

Oenus  Bhtmodus,  Agass.  MS. 

Dayis,  Trans.  Boy.  Dublin  Society,  n.s.  vol.  i.  p.  473. 

Bhymodua  eonvexuSf  Davis,  sp.  no  v.  (Fig.  7,  p.  150). 

Teeth :  length  0*25  inch,  breadth  0-45  inch.  Crown,  median  portion 
uniformly  convex,  with  depression  on  each  side,  lateral  extremities 
raised  into  prominent  ridges ;  surface  enamelled ;  central  part  con- 
siderably worn  by  attrition,  beautifully  punctate,  without  definite 
arrangement.  Anterior  and  posterior  margins  similar ;  central  part 
rounded,  with  a  depression,  corresponding  to  the  one  across  the 
surface,  on  each  side.  Antero-lateral  angles  produced,  slightly 
rounded ;  opposite  ones  similar.     Base  not  exposed. 

This  species  differs  from  Bhymodua  transveraus,  Agass.,  and  Bhy^ 
modtis  oblongus,  Davis,  in  the  form  of  the  coronal  surface.  In  each 
of  the  species  named  there  is  a  decided  concavity  in  the  median  part 
of  the  anterior  margin.  In  this  species  the  anterior  margin  is  convex. 
The  aliform  processes  of  the  crown  as  well  as  the  root,  which  are 
prominent  in  the  two  forms  previously  described,  are  not  largely 
developed  in  this  species.  Whilst  differing  in  specific  details  from 
the  forms  of  Ehyjfiodus,  the  transversely  oblong  form,  prominent 
convex  crown  with  lateral  depressions  and  raised  margins,  are  generic 
characters  sufficiently  distinct  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  relation- 
ship with  that  genus.  Having  reference  to  its  especially  rotund 
coronal  surface,  the  name  Bhymodua  convexua  is  suggested  to  dis- 
tinguish the  species. 

Oenus  Characodus,  Agass.  BIS. 
Davis,  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  n.8.  yoI.  i.  p.  474. 
Charaeodu8  minimus,  Davis,  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  8,  p.  150). 

Teeth  trapezoidal  in  outline,  small  size ;  anterior  margin  0*2  inch 
in  length,  posterior  one  0*25  inch ;  length  0*12  inch.  Crown  from 
front  to  bfiusk  convex  ;  laterally,  slightly  convex,  the  middle  portion 
worn  by  attrition  and  somewhat  depressed.  The  surface  is  covered 
with  enamel,  and  minutely  punctate  where  unworn.  All  the  margins 
are  straight  The  base  is  hidden  by  the  matrix,  but  appears  to  be  the 
same  size  as  the  crown. 

This  tooth  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  generic  characters 
possessed  by  the  genus  Characodus ;  it  differs  from  the  species 
hitherto  described  as  C,  angulatus,  Ag.,  and  C.  cuneatuB,  Ag.  (Fossil 
.Fishes  of  the  Garb.  Limestone  Series  of  Great  Britain,  Trans.  Hoyal 
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Dublin  Society,  ser.  ii.  vol.  L  p.  475,  pi.  Iviii.  figs.  19,  20,  and  21), 
in  the  absence  of  a  prominent  lateral  border  on  each  side  of  the 
coronal  surface.  In  the  place  of  this  the  borders  are  more  or  less 
depressed,  except  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  angles, 
where  a  minute  projection  forms  an  angular  prominence.  This 
species  in  its  form  appears  to  hold  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  two  named  above;  whilst  its  margin  and  angles  are  equally 
regular  with  those  of  C.  cuneatus,  it  possesses  the  elongated  form 
of  C.  angulatua. 

Family  PsAMMODONTiDiE,  L.  G.  de  Koninck. 

Genus  PsammoduSf  Agass. 
Daris,  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  n.s.  vol.  i  p.  459  (1883). 

Psammodus  rugoBus,  Agass. 
Poissons  Fossiles,  yoI.  iii.  p.  Ill,  pi.  xii.  figs.  14-18 ;  pi.  xix.  fig.  15  (1833). 

Seyeral  teeth  of  this  species  have  been  found  :  they  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  other  localities,  examples  of  large  size  are  not  un- 
common. A  specimen,  of  which  only  a  portion  is  preserved,  is  1*1 
inch  in  breadth,  a  portion  of  the  length  only  remains.  It  differs 
from  the  ordinary  form  in  the  sigmoidal  curvature  of  the  surface  of 
the  crown  from  back  to  front,  one  portion  being  depressed  and  con- 
cave, whilst  the  other  is  broadly  convex,  the  latter  much  worn  by 
attrition.  The  margin  of  the  convex  side  forms  an  acute  angle  wiUi 
the  under  surface  of  the  base. 

Genus  Pleurodus,  Agass.  MS. 
Davis,  Trans.  £07.  Dublin  Soc.  n.s.  vol.  i.  p.  458  (1883). 

Pleurodus  Woodt,  Davis. 
Dayis,  I.e.  p.  458,  pi.  lix.  figis.  12-15. 

About  a  score  of  teeth  of  this  species  have  been  found.  They  are 
extremely  interesting  because  they  extend  the  vertical  distribution 
of  the  genus  downwards  from  the  Yoredale  beds  of  Wensleydale  to 
the  thick-bedded  Lower  Limestone  of  Derbyshire.  The  type-species, 
P.  affiniSy  was  obtained  from  the  Coal-measures,  and  named,  but  not 
described,  by  M.  Louis  Agassiz.  The  same  author  also  named  a 
second  species,  P.  B(mkinii,  from  the  Coal-shales  of  Northumberland. 
In  1870  a  specimen  was  discovered  at  Newsham,  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  which  was  described  by  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Atthey  in  the 
Trans,  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  vol.  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  408,  pi.  xv. 
So  much  of  the  fish  was  preserved  that  its  form  could  be  identified. 
The  length  of  the  head  and  body  was  3  inches,  the  breadth  across 
the  thorax  2  inches.  The  l>ody  was  covered  with  mosaic-like  tubercles, 
the  tail  was  not  preserved  ;  a  spine  was  inserted  immediately  behind 
the  thorax,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  laterally  compressed, 
straight,  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  rapidly  to  a  point  The  mouth 
was  large,  and  there  were  apparently  three  or  four  teeth  on  each 
ramus  of  the  jaws.     The  bones  were  cartilaginous  throughout 

The  teeth  of  Pleurodus  Woodi  indicate  a  fish  about  double  the  size 
o£  the  (me  from  the  Newsham  Coal- shales;  and,  judging  from  a 
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ooroparison  of  the  size  of  the  teeth,  about  half  the  size  of  the  Pleurodna 
affinig,  Agass.,  also  from  the  Coal-measures.  The  teeth  may  be 
distingaiahed  by  the  deep  transverse  ridges  and  the  absence  of 
widely  expanded  lateral  margins,  as  well  as  their  elongate  form.  The 
specimens  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Wood,  of  Richmond,  were  tabulated 
as  having  been  found  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Richmond,  in 
Yorkshire.  I  have  since  found  that  they  were  from  the  Upper  Yoredale 
beds  near  Leybum,  the  same  locality  from  whence  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Home  was  obtained  ;  consequently  Mr.  Parker's  specimens  from 
Derbyshire  are  the  only  ones  which  have  been  found  in  the  Lower 
Limestone.  An  example  of  the  spine  of  the  fish  has  not  been  found  ; 
the  teeth  do  not  differ  in  any  appreciable  degree  from  the  types,  and 
they  are  probably  the  same  species. 

iNSEBTiE   SSDIS. 

A  large  number  of  small  palatal  teeth  have  been  found  associated 
with  those  already  described.  They  are  of  varied  forms,  usually 
more  or  less  elongated,  sometimes  of  uniform  width  and  even  and 
smooth  on  the  surface ;  in  others,  the  median  portion  is  raised  and 
gibbous,  the  lateral  extremities  depressed  and  attenuated  in  width. 
The  under-surface  is  devoid  of  basal  or  root-like  extension,  and  is 
frequently  more  or  less  concave,  thus  conforming  to  the  convexity  of 
the  crown.  They  are  enamelled  and  covered  with  pustulations  or 
punctations  where  the  surface  has  been  worn. 

Many  of  these  small  teeth  are  probably  immature  examples  of 
species  already  described  ;  others  may  have  been  associated  with 
them  in  different  portions  of  the  jaws,  whilst  it  is  possible  that  some 
may  be  distinct  and  independent  species.  It  is  considered  advisable 
for  the  present  to  await  the  advent  of  other  examples  which  shall 
render  the  determination  of  their  affinities  and  relationships  some- 
what less  problematical. 


III. — On  the  Occurrence  of  Undisturbed  Spots  in  Earthquake- 
shaken  Areas.* 

By  Charles  Davison,  M.A., 
Mathematical  Master  at  King  Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  Seismology  is  that 
which  proved  the  close  connexion  in  position  between  earth- 
quake-centres and  lines  of  fault,  leading  up  to  the  view  that  the 
earthquake  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause  of  fault-formation.  It  may  be 
the  momentary  result  either  (1)  of  the  sudden  fracturing  of  the 
earth's  crust,  or  (2)  of  the  impulsive  friction  that  must  accompany 
the  relative  displacement  of  the  rock-masses  adjoining  the  fissure. 
Now,  earthquakes  are  frequent  at  places  where  faults  are  already 
advanced  in  the  process  of  formation.  They  also  recur  continually 
at  one  and  the  same  place  along  a  line  of  fault,  the  number  felt  in 
^  A  note  read  before  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society  on  March  11,  1886. 
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any  area  being  often  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  faults 
beneath  that  area.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  majority  of  non-Yoloanic 
earthquakes  must  be  due  rather  to  the  individual  slips  which  are 
the  elements  of  a  great  displacement  than  to  the  repeated  fissuring 
of  the  earth's  crust.  On  this  view,  then,  the  earthquake  is  but  an 
incident  in  terrestrial  evolution,  and  has  no  further  connexion  with 
the  formation  of  mountain-chains  and  continents  than  the  creaking 
of  an  unoiled  wheel  with  the  motion  of  a  railway  train. 

First,  let  us  take  the  case  of  an  earth-crust  homogeneous  and  of 
equal  elasticity  in  all  directions.     Let  E  F  represent  a  section  of 
a  fault  or  fissure,  and  C  D  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  let  us  call  j^ 

the  rock-masses  on  either  side  the   C D 

fissure  A  and  B.  Now  suppose 
B  to  be   slightly,  but   suddenly,  B 

lowered  relatively  to  A.  Then  the 
particles  of  A  at  the  surface  of 
the  fissure  will  by  impulsive  fric- 
tion be  drawn  sharply  downwards. 
Similarly,  those  of  B  at  the  surface 
of  the  fissure  will  be  drawn  up-  -^ 

wards.    Hence,  the  earth-waves  in 

the  two  rock-masses  will  start  in  opposite  phases  of  vibration.  At 
a  distance  from  the  fault  this  difference  will  not  much  affect  the 
character  of  the  earthquake-motion ;  but  along  the  line  of  fault, 
every  particle,  being  urged  upwards  and  downwards  equally,  will 
remain  at  rest;  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  line 
of  fault,  or  its  continuation,  the  disturbance  will  be  less  violent 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  owing  to  partial  interference  by  the 
spreading  of  either  earth- wave  in  the  adjoining  rock-mass. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  the  earth -crust  as  it  actually  is,  hetero- 
geneous and  discontinuous  in  all  directions,  we  find  the  problem 
somewhat  less  simple.  We  have  here  to  guide  us  the  numerous 
observations  of  earthquakes  in  Japan  and  other  places,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  seismic  experiments  of  Prof.  Milne  and  Mr. 
Gray.  These  lead  us  to  infer  that  absolute  rest  along  a  line  of 
fault  must  be  a  most  improbable  occurrence,  owing  to  the  great 
irregularity  of  the  surface  rocks.  Still,  we  may  believe  that,  in 
many  earthquakes,  the  disturbances  will  be  less  violent  along,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  line  of  fault,  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  disturbed  area;  and  that  in  earthquakes  of  moderate  intensity, 
the  motion  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  observers 
unpractised  or  without  instrumental  assistance.  Evidently,  also, 
the  further  away  a  place  is  from  the  spot  where  the  fault-slip 
occurs,  the  less  likely  will  it  be  for  the  earthquake-waves  to 
interfere  there. 

The  Scottish  earthquake  of  November  28,  1880,  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  these  considerations.  It  occurred  at  540  p.m.,  after 
the  hour  of  sunset,  and  therefore  at  a  time  when  all  the  lighthouse- 
keepen  mnst  have  been  on  watch.    Mr.  C.  A.  Stevenson,  who  has 
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studied  this  earthquake,'  mainly  from  the  reports  of  lighthouse- 
keeperSy  shows  that  its  epioentrum  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island  and  lighthouse  of  Phladda,  and  therefore  at  a  plaoe  on  or 
close  to  the  great  fault  whioh  traverses  Scotland  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  Inverness.  In  all  probability,  the  shock  was  caused 
by  a  slip  of  this  fault,  some  distance  below  Phladda.  On  the  map 
illustrating  Mr.  Stevenson's  paper  are  marked,  not  only  the  places 
where  the  shock  was  distinctly  felt,  but  also  those  where  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  no  shock  or  tremor  was  observed.  A  glance  at 
this  map  suffices  to  show  that,  along  the  line  of  fault,  no  shock  was 
noticed  at  the  five  places  nearest  the  epicentrum,  while  at  two  more 
distant  places  in  Scotland,  and  again,  in  the  opposite  direction  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  earthquake  was  distinctly  felt' 

In  the  same  manner,  the  following  well-known  instances  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for,  though  the  facts  are  too  few  to  admit  of 
circumstantial  proof — the  sparing  of  a  solitary  house  at  Radicina 
daring  the  Calabrian  earthquake  of  1783,  while  the  rest  of  the  town 
was  entirely  levelled ;  the  phenomenon  described  by  Humboldt,  when 
the  earthquake  is  said  by  the  Andean  natives  to  **  form  a  bridge," 
being  felt  in  two  near  but  separated  areas,  and  hardly  at  all  in  that 
between ;  and,  lastly,  a  somewhat  similar  instance  mentioned  by 
Darwin  as  occurring  during  the  Concepcion  earthquake  of  1835. 


IV. — On  the  Watbeworks  at  Goldstone  Bottom,  Brighton. 

By  "W.  Whitakbe,  B.A<,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 
Commimicated  by  permission  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Suryey. 

THESE  works  were  at  first  only  supplementary  to  the  Lewes  Hoad 
Works,  on  the  east ;  but  now  are  the  chief  source  of  supply. 
They  were  begun  in  1865,  and  are  placed  in  a  hollow  in  the  Chalk, 
in  open  ground  at  the  north-western  edge  of  Brighton.  This 
hollow,  the  bottom  of  which,  I  am  told,  is  30  feet  below  the  lowest 
part  of  its  rim,  is  perhaps  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
underground  water,  being  due,  roost  likely,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
limestone-districts,  to  the  dissolving  away  of  the  rock  by  under- 
ground water  and  to  the  consequent  sinking-in  of  the  surface.  It  is 
an  analogous  occurrence  to  the  Meres  of  Norfolk,  except  that  these 
are  generally  more  or  less  filled  with  water,  whilst  Goldstone  Bottom 
is  quite  dry  at  the  surface.  I  may  mention  that  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  there  was  so  thick  a  fog  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  hollow. 
The  Brighton  Waterworks  are  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the 
method  to  be  employed  in  getting  a  very  large  supply  from  the 

>  "The  Earthquake  of  28th  November,  1880,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,"  Edin- 
burgh Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  li.  pp.  176-187. 

'  It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  two  other  places  near  Phladda,  and  not  on  the  line 
of  fault,  the  earthquake  passed  unnoticed. 

*  Dolomieu,  **A  dissertation  on  the  Earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ultra,  wbich 
happened  in  the  year  1783,"  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and  Travels,  voL  v.  p.  290. — 
Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  iv.  p.  21. — C.  Darwin,  "  On  the  Connexion  of 
certain  Volcanic  Phenomena  in  South  America,  etc.,"  Geol.  Trans,  second  series, 
vol  v.  pp.  606-6. 
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Chalk,  and  I  was  therefore  glad  to  be  able  to  accept  the  inviUtion 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Waterworks  Committees  and  of  the  Engineer, 
Mr.  Edward  Easton,  to  visit  the  Ooldstone  Bottom  Station  on 
December  6th,  1884,  when,  under  circumstances  not  likely  to  occur 
again  for  some  time,  the  party,  of  which  1  was  one,  was  able  to  go 
down  into  the  actual  source  of  supply  and  to  examine  it  thoroughly. 

For  the  history,  engineering  details,  and  general  account  of  the 
waterworks,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  papers  by  Mr.  Easton  in 
the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1872,  pp.  395 — 400,  and  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Brighton  Health  Congress,  1881,  pp.  48-56, 
with  three  plates. 

At  Brighton  the  water  is  got  from  the  Upper  Chalk  by  sinking 
shafts  down  to  about  low-water-level,  and  by  then  driving  galleries, 
or  small  tunnels,  more  less  at  right  angles  to  the  dip  of  the  beds,  bo 
as  to  cut  the  fissures  along  which  water  flows  in  its  passage  from 
the  higher  ground  on  the  north  to  the  sea.  The  present  supply  is 
plentiful ;  but  the  Corporation  have  looked  well  ahead,  and  took 
advantage  of  a  late  dry  season,  to  extend  these  tunnels  and  so  to 
get  a  future  increase  (at  the  Goldstone  Works). 

The  depth  of  the  shafts  varies  of  course  as  the  level  of  their  sites. 
At  Goldstone  Bottom  there  are  four,  and  their  depth  is  150  feet  and 
more.  The  tunnels  vary  somewhat  in  size,  up  to  a  height  of  18  feet 
and  a  width  of  12  feet.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  these  tun- 
nels are  filled  with  water ;  but,  in  order  to  extend  them,  they  were 
practically  pumped  dry  (except  for  small  channels  by  the  side),  and 
about  2,000,000  gallons  of  water  were  run  to  waste  daily,  after 
enough  had  been  taken  for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. By  the  skilful  management  of  the  resident  engineer,  Mr. 
Baker,  the  chalky  water,  that  comes  from  the  parts  where  work  was 
going  on,  was  kept  separate  from  the  ordinarily  clear  water  of  the 
springs  cut ;  so  that  the  supply  was  still  got  whilst  the  work  went  on. 

The  tunnels  are  in  white  chalk,  with  but  few  flints  in  the  flat 
planes  of  bedding;  but  with  many  oblique  layers  of  thin  flint 
filling  joint-planes.  These,  it  should  be  remarked,  are  evidence  of 
water-flow,  having  probably  been  formed  by  slow  deposit  from 
water  along  the  joints.  Some  joint-fissures  on  the  other  hand  are 
filled  with  a  soft  calcareous  and  sandy  deposit,  the  sand  brought 
down  from  above  by  the  sinking  water.  Though  some  of  the  chalk 
seemed  fairly  soft,  yet  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Easton,  that  much  of  it  was 
found  to  be  very  hard,  needing,  almost  constantly,  chisels  and 
sledge-hammers  to  break  it,  picks  being  often  of  no  use. 

At  Goldstone  Bottom  the  length  of  the  tunnel  was  1800  feet  ia 
1881,  to  which  there  had  since  been  added  (or  would  be  added  by  the 
work  in  progress)  2600  feet. 

The  supply  comes  chiefly  from  three  or  four  springs  yielding  from 
4000  to  5000  gallons  a  minute,  a  long  wa}'  apart  Though  there 
are  many  small  additions  between  these,  yet  it  is  noteworthy  how 
far,  in  these  works,  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  before  cutting  a  fissure 
yielding  a  large  supply,  as  this  points  to  the  need,  in  some  cases,  of 
great  lateral  extension  to  get  the  required  supply  from  the  Chalk. 
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Had  reconne  been  made  to  boring,  or  even  to  a  shaft,  only,  failure 
would  almost  certainly  have  ensued,  where  now  the  most  sucoessfnl 
resalt  baa  followed  from  driving  galleries.  At  the  J^ewes  Koad 
Works  a  different  state  of  things  occurs  :  the  springs  are  very  much 
smaller  and  nearer  together,  in  the  2400  feet  of  tunnel. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  concentration  of  the  underground 
water  at  Qoldstone  Bottom  may  perhaps  tend  to  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  the  basin  there,  the  water  having  a  freer  course  there  than 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  escaping  more  readily  to  the  sea,  and 
carrying  away  more  chalk  in  solution. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  tunnels  were  brilliantly  lit  up,  by 
means  of  candles  fastened  to  the  sides,  so  that  we  could  see  the 
length  of  the  tunnels  (in  one  case  about  800  feet)  and  all  the  springs 
issuing  from  the  bottom.  The  large  springs  were  seen  to  be  in 
connection  with  joint- planes,  which,  though  for  the  most  part  closed, 
or  nearly  so,  yet,  I  was  assured  (by  Mr.  Baker,  who  accompanied 
me),  were  open  where  the  water  came  out,  so  that  a  man's  arm 
conld  be  thrust  in  the  opening. 

Some  small  inflows  of  water  from  the  upper  part  of  a  tunnel 
seemed  to  communicate  nearly  directly  with  the  ground  above,  as, 
though  running,  or  rather  gently  trickling,  at  the  time  (after  some 
wet  weather),  they  had  not  been  seen  before,  in  the  dry  weather. 
It  was  strange  indeed  to  see  the  great  extent  of  side  that  was  quite 
dry,  damp  being  the  exception,  and  to  think  that,  were  pumping 
stopped,  the  whole  would  be  filled  with  water  in  6  or  8  hours. 

In  the  North-eastern  tunnel  the  roof  is  throughout  of  one  bed, 
rarely  needing  support  At  the  bottom  of  this  bed  of  chalk  there 
was  a  thin,  but  continuous,  layer  of  flint,  which,  being  brittle,  had 
been  cleared  away.  It  is  curious  that  the  end  of  this  tunnel  has 
struck  on  an  old  well,  probably  one  that  was  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  when  a  number  of  French  prisoners  of  war  were 
encamped  on  the  site  of  the  works. 

Some  weak  places  in  the  tunnels  had  been  strengthened  by  brick- 
work ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  chalk  is  firm  enough  to  stand. 

To  conclude,  the  visit  to  these  important  works,  so  liberally 
opened  for  us  by  the  Corporation  of  Brighton,  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  those  present,  and  to  be  a  source  of  instruction 
to  all  interested  in  the  important  question  of  water-supply  from  the 

V. — Inquiry   governing    the    Distribution    of  Teredo-bored 

Wood  in  the  Eocene. 

By  J.  Stabxie  Gardneb,  F.G.S. 

THE  habits  and  distribution  of  this  marine  molluscan  pest  chiefly 
concern  the  engineer  and  ship-builder  at  the  present  day,  but  in 
the  past  their  presence  is  a  considerable  guide  to  the  geologist  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  many  of  the  Eocene  beds  were  deposited.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  Gault  sea,  for  though  the  drift- 
wood of  this  period  is  riddled  by  some  of  its  destructive  ancestors,  such 
as  Teredina,  Lamarck,  and  perhaps  Xylophaga,  it  is  far  less  completely 
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destroyed  than  when  the  true  ship- worm  has  been  at  work.^  Some- 
thing very  like  it  is  present  in  the  Chalk  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the 
Eocenes,  there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  animal 
which  has  made  its  home  in  the  drifting  logs,  for  they  are  riddled  in 
the  way  peculiar  to  the  true  ship-worm,  and  its  shell  is  frequently 
left  in  the  bore-holes.  The  distribution  of  such  bored  wood  in  our 
Eocenes  must  prove  very  instructive  in  many  ways,  when  the  habits 
of  the  living  animal  are  more  thoroughly  known.  As  far  as  my 
own  observations  go,  it  occurs  in  the  following  beds,  but  1  trust  many 
of  our  numerous  local  observers  will  contribute  additional  and  more 
precise  information. 

Thanei  Beds, — A  good  deal  of  the  silicified  wood  from  the  Thanet 
series  of  Heme  Bay  is  bored  by  Teredo.  Mr.  Dowker,  r.G.8., 
observes  that  most  of  the  perforations  are  parallel  with  the  grain  of 
the  wood,  and  mostly  range  from  -i^  to  iV  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
though  there  are  many  smaller  bores  associated  with  them. 

Beading  Beds. — I  have  no  recollection  of  meeting  with  Teredo- 
bored  wood  in  this  formation. 

Woolwich  Beds, — Teredo  has  been  recorded  from  Charlton  and 
Suuderidge.  It  is  probable  that  all  wood  from  these  deposits  will 
prove  to  be  bored  by  the  ship-worm. 

Oldhaven  Beds. — Teredo  is  recorded  by  Mr.Whitaker  from  Charlton, 
Sunderidge,  and  Reculvers. 

London  Clay. — In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  Mr.W.  H.  Shrubsole,  F.Q.S., 
has  very  kindly  sent  me  a  response  which  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote : — 

"  Of  the  very  large  number  of  fossil  trunks  that  I  have  observed, 
in  nearly  every  case,  if  not  in  all,  it  has  been  evident  that  the  Teredo 
borings  were  on  one  side  of  the  ovally  compressed  stem,  and  in 
every  instance  where  I  have  examined  these  trunks  in  situ,  either  in 
the  cliff  or  on  the  undisturbed  clay  floor  of  the  foreshore,  I  have 
found  the  borings  only  on  the  underside.  This  seems  to  show  that 
the  Teredo  attacked  the  log  when  it  was  floating  at  the  surface,  and 
that  it  was  silted  up  very  soon  after  becoming  water-logged  and 
going  to  the  bottom. 

"  The  upper  surface  generally  has  a  limestone  covering  some 
inches  in  thickness.  The  trunks  are  nearly  always  cracked  up  into 
lengths  varying  from  two  to  four  feet.  It  is  extremely  rare 
to  find  a  log,  large  or  small,  that  has  not  been  bored.  I  have  just 
examined  a  segment  of  a  large  fossil  trunk  which  I  selected  and 
brought  home  as  being  less  mutilated  by  Teredo  than  any  I  had  seen 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  find  that  its  appearance  quite  supports  the 
statement  made  above. 

**  Another  segment  of  the  same  trunk  I  had  cut  up  transversely 
into  slabs.  One  of  these  slabs  (polished)  is  at  Jermyn  Street,  and 
another,  I  think,  at  Cromwell  Road  Museum.  Reference  to  them 
will  probably  show  that  owing  to  destructive  action  on  one  side  the 
natural  axis  is  eccentric. 

^  Dtredo  has  been  recorded  from  the  Jorassics,  but  the  generic  identity  is,  I  think, 
doobtfuL 
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**  I  bave  found  Hying  Teredo  in  wreckage  and  other  timber  that 
bad  been  drifting  about  for  some  time  in  the  same  relative  position 
as  in  the  fossO  trunks.  W.  H.  S." 

Some  of  the  logs  at  Sheppey  must  bave  been  entire  trunks  of  large 
trees,  and  they  seem  to  have  beoome  water-logged  and  sunk  before 
the  Teredo  had  penetrated  through  even  to  the  core,  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  where  wood  in  a  calcified  state  is  found  in  smaller 
pieces,  it  is  invariably  completely  riddled.  I  only  recollect  observ- 
ing it  elsewhere  at  Harwich  and  Heme  Bay,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  most  of  the  wood,  except  small  twigs,  is  universally  bored  by 
Teredo  in  this  formation. 

Lower  Bagskot  Formation, — ^I  cannot  trace  the  occurrence  of  any 
bored  wood  in  these  beds  at  Corfe,  Studland,  Alum  Bay,  or  elsewhere 
in  Dorset  and  the  adjoining  borders  of  Hampshire,  neither  does  Mr. 
'Keeping  recollect  any  at  Whitecliff  Bay.  I  have  found  it,  however, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Hndleston,  in  the  cutting  near  Walton. 

Middle  Bagshot  Formation,  —  The  wood  throughout  this  great 
formation  is  invariably  completely  riddled,  except  in  the  lowest  beds 
overlying  the  Lower  Bagshot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poole  Har- 
bour and  inland  to  the  N.W.  of  Bournemouth.  There  is  frequently 
so  little  of  the  substance  of  the  wood  left  that  it  appears  as  a  mere 
dark  stain  in  the  sand  separating  the  casts  of  the  tubes.  The  logs  in 
the  Bournemouth  beds  are  never  large,  seldom  exceeding  three  or  four 
feet,  and  are  riddled  quite  through  and  through.  In  a  higher  part  of 
the  series,  at  Hengistbury,  the  logs  are  larger,  sometimes  five  feet  long 
and  two  or  more  feet  in  width,  and  the  bores  are  relatively  gigantic, 
being  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sparsely  scattered,  and 
obviously  the  work  of  a  different  animal.  Wood  from  the  true 
Bracklesham  beds,  wherever  met  with,  is  invariably  bored  by 
Teredo. 

Upper  Bagshot  Formation, — Wood  is  always  more  or  less  bored  in 
these  beds,  though  less  extensively  so  perhaps  in  the  Barton  series 
than  in  the  Bracklesham  beds  just  noticed,  for  solid  pieces  occur  in 
the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Keeping  for 
corroborating  this  observation,  and  extending  it  to  the  same  series  in 
Whitecliff  Bay,  where  I  had  not  noticed  any  wood. 

Lower  Ueadon  Beds, —  Neither  Mr.  Keeping  nor  myself  have 
noticed  bored  wood,  at  Hordle  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  this 
formation. 

Middle  JHeadon  Beds, — Mr.  Keeping  tells  me  that  wood  is  in- 
variably bored  in  the  Brockenhurst  beds,  but  I  have  no  notes  regard- 
ing wood  in  the  beds  at  Colwell  and  Totland  Bays. 

Upper  JTeadon  Beds. — No  boi*ed  wood  occurs  in  these. 

Bemhridge  Series. — Mr.  Keeping  and  myself  are  confident  that  no 
Teredo-bored  wood  occurs  in  any  part  of  this  series,  unless  in  the 
brackish  series  near  Whitecliff  Bay,  where  none  however  has  yet 
been  observed.  Mr.  E.  A'Court  Smith  writes,  "  I  have  never  noticed 
Teredo-boring  in  any  of  the  wood  here,  though  some  of  the  wood  is 
apparently  perforated  by  a  species  of  beetle  (or  White- Ant?).  So 
great  is  the  perforation  in  some  cases  that  the  wood  drops  to 
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fragments  on  being  released  from  the  matrix."  I  find  no  record  of 
Teredo  from  the  Hempstead  beds. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  Teredo-bored  wood  in  the  Antrim  and 
other  northern  Eocenes,  nor  at  Bovey  Tracey.  Additional  informa- 
tion would  be  of  importance,  especially  with  regard  to  the  London 
Basin,  where  the  tubes  often  remain  as  hard  cores  of  pyrites,  when 
the  wood  itself  is  soft  and  perishing.  They  are  rounded  and  blunt 
and  closed  at  the  thick  end  and  open  at  the  thinner  end,  and  in  this 
state  are  often  mistaken  for  plant-remains  such  as  roots  or  stems. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  sent  for  to  Bournemouth  on  account  of  the 
supposed  discovery  of  fossil  canes  or  reeds  in  aitu,  these  being 
nothing  more  than  casts  of  Teredo-boring  in  a  vertical  position. 

With  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  living  Teredo,  it  was,  I  believe, 
for  a  long  time  assumed  to  be  a  purely  marine  mollusc,  and  its  oc- 
currence in  Eocene  deposits  that  were  quite  obviously  of  fresh-water 
origin  was  a  serious  stumbling-block.  It  has  gradually  been  ascer- 
tained, however,  to  ascend  very  far  up  tidal  rivers ;  but  whether  it 
ever  passes  up  completely  beyond  the  influence  of  saline  water,  is 
a  question  that  appears  to  be  unsettled.  It  is  one,  however,  which 
must  be  set  at  rest,  if  we  are  ever  to  understand,  and  be  in  a  position 
to  restore,  the  physiography  of  the  great  river  to  which  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  entire  English  Eocene  basin  is  due. 

The  late  Dr.  Gwyn- Jeffreys  appears  to  have  collected  more  infor- 
mation bearing  on  this  point  than  any  previous  writer,  and  the 
following  is  an  extract  from  his  British  Conchology,  p.  147 : — 

"  T.  Senegahnsis,  de  Blainv.,  was  discovered  by  Adanson  in  the 
roots  of  the  Mangrove  and  another  kind  of  tree  lining  the  banks  of 
the  Niger,  Gambier,  and  other  rivers  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
which  were  only  subject  to  an  influx  of  sea- water  for  a  few  months 
in  the  year.  According  to  Adanson,  the  water  of  these  rivers  is 
quite  fresh  or  sweet  during  the  remaining  months;  and  T.  Sene- 
gaUnsis  not  only  exists,  but  retains  its  full  vigour  throughout  the 
whole  year.  This  statement,  however,  must  be  received  with  some 
qualification.  I  was  assured  by  Dr.  Welwitsch,  the  great  botanical 
traveller,  that  in  the  tidal  rivers  of  South  Africa,  the  water  in  the 
middle  stream  is  fresh,  while  that  of  the  sides  is  brackish,  and  that 
no  kind  of  Mangrove  has  been  known  to  live  in  fresh  water. 
Another  sort  of  ship- worm  (Nausitora  Dunlopei  of  Perceval  Wright) 
has  lately  been  found  in  India,  inhabiting  the  river  Comer,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Ganges,  and  a  perfectly  freshwater  stream,  that 
joins  the  main  river  at  a  distance  of  about  70  miles  from  the 
sea.  Dr.  Kirk,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Livingstone,  informs 
me  that  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  ebony  {Dalbergia  melanoxyJon)  on  a 
sandbank  in  the  Zambesi  river,  the  water  of  which  was  there  always 
fresh  and  drinkable  100  miles  from  the  sea — very  far  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  tide,  which  never  comes  more  than  10  miles  up  the 
creeks  of  the  delta.  This  piece  of  ebony  was  pierced  in  all  direc- 
tions by  a  species  of  Teredo  having  a  calcareous  sheath.  The  kind 
of  wood  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kirk  resembles  the  ebony  of  commerce, 
but  is  utterly  worthless  except  as  fire- wood ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
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at  all  likely  that  the  piece  in  question  could  have  been  accidentally 
brought  inland,  after  being  perforated  in  the  sea  by  Teredo.  It  sinks 
in  water,  is  rather  brittle,  much  harder  and  far  more  compact  than 
either  mahogany  or  teak,  and  is  full  of  some  mineral  matter  that 
quickly  deadens  the  edge  of  any  tool.  It  does  not  grow  on  the  coast, 
nor  within  50  miles  of  it  on  the  Zambesi.  Dr.  Kirk  adds  that  in 
the  bottom  planks  of  the  pinnace  belonging  to  the  expedition,  the 
ship-worm  was  also  found,  with  ita  soft  parts  attached  to  the  finely 
sculptured  valves.  The  boat  was  so  riddled  that  the  quartermaster 
pushed  a  paint  brush  through  her  double  planks.  This  was  at  Tete, 
250  miles  from  the  sea,  after  the  pinnace  had  remained  there  six 
months  at  anchor.  I  regret  not  having  space  to  give  in  exienao  Dr. 
Kirk's  interesting  account  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  discovery.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Teredo 
observed  by  him  inhabits  water  which  is  at  all  times  perfectly  sweet  and 
fresh.*' 

With  regard  to  its  occurrence  in  fresh  water  in  India,  a  letter 
from  a  member  of  the  Survey  appeared  in  "  Nature  "  of  April  19th, 
1877 :  '*  That  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi,  a  tangled  maze  of  creeks,  the 
waters  of  which  are  brackish  or  salt  for  about  half  the  year,  and 
slightly  so,  and  even  potable  during  the  other  months.  The  large 
canoes  which  traverse  these  creeks  are  much  infested  by  ship-worm, 
and  are  fired  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  cannot  recall  any  instances  of 
bored  wood  well  above  the  tide-way,  but  wherever  the  water  is 
occasionally  brackish,  thus  far  the  worms  seem  capable  of  settling. 
Perceval  Wright  has  described  Nausitoria  Dunlopei  from  the  rivers  of 
Eastern  Bengal  as  Novactdina  gaugetica.  The  two  Burmese  species 
of  Scaphula  are  both  estuary  forms,  whereas  the  type  of  the  genus 
in  the  Ganges  is  found  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea." 

Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  F.R.S.,  in  reply  to  my  question,  almost  dis- 
poses of  the  contention  that  Teredo  actually  becomes  a  bona-fide  fresh- 
water mollusc,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned.  He  writes:  ''I  know 
nothing  of  any  occurrence  of  Teredo  in  Indian  freshwater,  and  as  I 
for  many  years  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Indian  freshwater 
shells,  I  should  be  much  surprised  if  Teredo  were  really  found  in 
fresh  water  there.  The  genus,  however,  abounds  in  the  salt  and 
brackish  water  of  estuaries  ;  all  dead  wood  and  even  dead  branches 
of  living  trees  being  riddled  with  borings  of  several  different  forms. 
I  have  seen  them  abundantly  in  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and 
Irawadi  rivers.  The  estuarine  molluscan  fauna  is  very  rich  and 
peculiar  in  India.  At  times  of  fiood  the  quantity  of  water  pouring 
down  the  rivers  is  so  great  that  estuaries  become  temporarily  fresh, 
and  in  this  case  estuarine  forms  may  be  found  living  in  what  is  for 
the  time  freshwater." 

There  is  still,  however,  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  limits  to 
which  the  ship-worm  penetrates  in  Australian  rivers,  and  naturalists 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  seemed  under  the  impression  that  it 
might  be  met  with  above  rapids,  and  altogether  out  of  reach  of  even 
an  occasional  mixture  of  brackish  water.  The  only  further  infor- 
mation I  have,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  "  Nature,"  May  3rd,  1877, 
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in  which  Mr.  Arthur  Niools,  speaking  from  reoollection,  says  that 
**  Teredo  navalis  is  certainly  able  to  endure  a  long  continuanoe  of 
froBhwater.  At  Brisbane  the  river  is  subject  to  freshes,  one  of 
which  lasted  ten  days,  when  the  flood  was  so  powerful  that  ocean 
steamers  could  not  get  up.  Salt-water  is  said  at  floods  to  ascend 
thirty  miles  beyond  the  town,  which  is  itself  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  Pacific, — but  the  ebbs  are  more  fresh  than  salt  Files  have  to 
be  protected  with  Muntz  metal.'* 

It  will  be  seen  that  more  definite  information  is  required  on  all 
the  points  raised.  There  is  said  to  be  a  freshwater  Carcharias  in 
the  rivers  of  Fiji,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  it 
also  ever  lives  wholly  beyond  the  tidal  reaches,  or  merely  ascends 
rivers,  as  seals  will,  in  search  of  food. 

It  thus  appears,  so  far  as  we  can  go  at  present,  that  Teredo 
chiefly  flourished  during  our  Eocene  time  in  waters  that  were  clearly 
estuarine.  The  purely  salt  water  reaches  of  the  great  river,  such  as 
those  in  which  the  London  Clay  and  Braoklesham  beds  were 
deposited,  were  less  favourable  to  its  development  than  the  almost 
fresh- water  reaches  in  which  the  Bournemouth  fresh-water  beds  and 
the  Lower  Bagshot  of  the  London  Bsisin  were  formed.  In  this  last 
class  of  deposits  there  is  no  other  sign  whatever  of  aquatic  life,  either 
fresh  or  salt,  and  we  are  forced  to  conjecture  that  perhaps  frequent 
change  from  quite  fresh  to  quite  salt  water  was  the  excluding 
cause.  In  what  were  perhaps  more  littoral  marine  beds,  out  of  the 
influence  of  the  river,  such  as  those  of  Heme  Bay  and  Highcliff,  the 
Teredo  seemed  comparatively  to  languish,  and  it  is  quite  excluded 
from  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river  in  which  the  Lower  Bagshots 
of  Studland  and  Corfe  were  formed,  and  which  from  the  presence  of 
Unto  would  appear  to  have  been  wholly  freshwater.  It  had  no  place 
in  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Headou  and  Bern  bridge,  and  even  the 
brackish  and  salt  waters  of  these  formations  seem  to  have  been  quite 
unfavourable  to  it,  being,  it  appears,  from  their  teeming  life,  too 
permanently  either  fresh  or  salt.  Without  its  presence  we  might 
never  have  suspected  that  many  important  masses  of  sediment 
containing  terrestrial  vegetation  had  ever  been  formed  within  the 
influence  of  the  tides  of  the  sea.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to 
illustrate  the  peculiar  local  significance  that  the  record  of  this 
destructive  mollusc  may  possess  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  a 
formation.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Eocenes  possess  three  distinct 
types  of  Teredo  which  have  not  as  yet  been  distinguished. 


liTOTICES      OIF      IwCElwaiOII^S- 

I. — Hbport  on  thb  Geology  op  the  Eimbbrlet  District, 
Western  Australia.  By  Edward  T.  Hardman,  etc.,  of  H.  M. 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.  Fcap.  pp.  22,  16  Plates,  Map. 
(Perth,  W.A.,  1884.) 

THE  country  described  in  this  very  excellent  report  comprises  that 
portion  of  Western  Australia  extending  from  Koebuok  Bay 
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nland  to  the  Leopold  Bangeii,  and  between  Port  Usborae,  and  a  line 
-onning  eastward  to  the  south  of  the  Fitzroy  River  (lat.  16^  3^  and 
lBPS(y  a,  long.  122°  icy  and  126°  6(y  B.),  including  in  all  12,800 
qnaio  miles. 

It  may  be  generally  described  as  a  vast  undulating  plain,  rising 
p^oally  from  the  sea-coast  to  a  height  of  200  ft,  broken  by  isolated 
lills  and  some  extensive  mountain  ranges,  the  highest  reaching 
SOOO  fL  above  the  sea-leveL  The  district  is  unusually  well  watered, 
rhe  geological  formations  represented  over  this  immense  tract  of 
country  consist  of  Recent  accumulations,  Pliocene  sand  and  gravels, 
}arboniferous  sandstones,  grits,  and  limestone,  and  Metamorphic 
ock& 

The  Recent  accumulations  are — (a.)  Wide  sand-flats  locally  termed 
'  Marshes/'  along  the  sea-coast,  and  extending  inland  for  miles,  the 
Qost  striking  instance  being  the  great  plain  from  Roebuck  Bay  to 
^lee  Spring.  The  contained  fossils  are  of  recent  species.  (6.) 
lUuvium  deposited  by  successive  floodings  of  the  rivers,  estimated 
IS  equal  to  3355  square  miles,  or  2,147,200  acres.  But  taking  into 
consideration  an  average  thickness  of  30  ft,  we  have  the  **  enormous 
veight  of  103,924,480,000  tons  of  silt  and  mud  carried  down  by 
hese  rivers"  of  the  Eimberley  District  (c.)  River-gravels  accu- 
nulated  in  the  upper  reaches  of  many  of  the  streams  (notably  in  the 
Jsborne  district),  the  pebbles  often  reaching  six  to  nine  inches  in 
liameter.  These  subdivisions  comprise  the  *' Recent*'  formations 
(escribed  by  Mr.  Hardman. 

Certain  deposits  of  reddish  sand,  with  small  pea-like  nodules  of 
ronstone,  and  other  rocks,  with  beds  of  red  and  yellow-ochreous 
Mirth,  are  provisionally  classed  as  Pliocene.  They  are  termed  the 
<  Pindan  "  sands  and  gravels,  and  occupy  a  very  large  area,  and  have 
>een  proved  to  be  at  least  30ft  in  thickness.  They  are  unfossiliferous, 
'but  there  can  be  little  question  that  they  ai-e  of  comparatively 
ecent  age." 

The  Carboniferous  rocks  appear  to  be  separable  into  an  upper  and 
ower  series.  The  upper  consists  of  sandstones,  and  forms  the  chief 
Dountain  ranges,  extending  as  much  as  190  miles  into  the  interior, 
ind  are  over  1000  ft.  in  thickness.  Lepidodendron,  CalamiteSt  and 
^gillaria  are  said  to  occur  in  these  beds,  but  no  traces  of  coal  have 
)een  met  with.  The  apparently  overlying  Carboniferous  Limestone 
extends  in  a  line  N.W.  and  S.E.  directly  across  the  Kimberley  district, 
^ith  a  maximum  breadth  of  thirty  miles,  and  an  estimated  thick- 
less  of  1000ft  "It  is  a  light-coloured,  compact,  brittle,  splintery, 
Dore  or  less  Magnesian  Limestone,"  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
o  the  Upper  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Ireland.  It  is  in  places 
rery  cavernous.  Fossils  were  met  with  abundantly  at  certain 
ocalities,  and  the  list  of  species  given  by  Mr.  Hardman  clearly  bears 
)ut  the  age  assigned  to  the  beds. 

The  Metamorphic  rocks  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  schistose, 
ncluding  gneiss  schist  and  metamorphic  granite,  and  quartzites  and 
dtered  grits.  The  former  are  widely  developed  along  the  base  of 
he  Leopold  Range,  and  contain  quartz  veins,  and  the  common  garnet 
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in  great  abundance.  The  quartzites  and  altered  grits  constitute  the 
mountainous  country  in  Eimberley,  and  are  interstratified  with  red 
and  yellow  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  grits. 

Dykes  of  felstone,  of  later  age  than  the  Metamorphic  rocks,  are 
also  met  with.  No  precious  metals  were  discovered,  but  Mr.  Hard- 
man  believes  in  their  discovery  being  probable  in  this  series. 

The  Beport  is  accompanied  by  sixteen  geological  views,  and  a  very 
good  map. 

n. — The  Lias  of  Fknny  Compton,  Warwiokshibb. 

MR.  THOMAS  BEESLEY,  F.O.S..  has  just  issued  this  paper 
with  additions  and  corrections  to  the  end  of  1885.  The  author 
describes  the  situation  of  Fenny  Compton  as  a  little  station  on  the 
Great  Western  and  East  and  West  Junction  Bail  ways,  on  the  War- 
wickshire side  of  the  boundary  between  that  county  and  those  of 
Oxford  and  Northampton,  eight  miles  from  Banbury  and  twelve 
from  Leamington,  and  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  400  feet  above  the 
sea.  He  points  to  the  Burton  Hills,  whose  bold  escarpment  forms  so 
pleasing  a  feature  in  the  landscape,  as  the  extremity  of  the  Marlstone 
promontory  which  stretches  from  the  Cherwell  valley  into  the  Lower 
Lias  bay  of  Warwickshire.  He  then  directs  attention  to  the  sources 
of  the  Leam,  the  Cherwell,  and  the  Nene,  flowing  respectively  to 
the  Severn,  Thames,  and  Ouse,  which  sources  are  all  within  a  circle 
of  one  mile  radius,  in  the  high  ground  above  the  Marlstone  escarp- 
ment of  Northamptonshire,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Burton  Hills. 
The  railway  at  Fenny  Compton  passes  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  through  a  cutting  which  exposes  a  section  of  the  lowest  zone 
of  the  Middle  Lias,  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  Dorset- 
shire and  Yorkshire  coasts,  is  probably  the  most  extensive  to  be  met 
with  in  England.  The  zone  of  Ammonites  Jamesoni  which  occurs 
at  Fenny  Compton  is,  with  the  two  others  next  above  it,  referred  to 
the  Lower  Lias  in  the  maps  and  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  England ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  the  author  prefers  the  con- 
tinental arrangement.  Proceeding  southwards  upon  the  East  and 
West  Junction  line,  the  banks  rise  rapidly,  exposing  a  bluish-black 
shale,  fine  in  texture  and  rather  marly.  With  one  doubtful  exception, 
none  of  the  Ammonites  of  the  Lower  Lias  have  been  found  there. 
Some  geologists  have  attributed  this  bed,  and  a  good  deal  above  it,  to 
the  "  Baricostatus  zone "  of  the  Lower  Lias,  but  Professor  Tate,  who 
had  carefully  examined  it,  agreed  with  the  author  that  there  was  an 
error  in  the  conclusion. 

The  bed  soon  presents  unmistakable  Middle  Lias  characteristics  iu 
the  form  of  parallel  lines  of  pale  grey  or  reddish  flattened  nodules. 
They  are  much  more  calcareous  than  the  clay  in  which  they  are 
embedded,  and  contain  a  notable  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  chiefly 
combined  with  lime.  There  are  five  lines  of  conspicuous  nodules 
in  the  40  feet  of  shale.  The  lower  nodules,  like  the  shale  in  which 
they  lie,  are  rather  poor  in  fossils,  though  both  become  richer  in 
higher  ground.  The  author  possesses  a  small  one  containing  on  its 
surface  50  speoimens  belonging  to  more  than  20  species,  one  of  which 
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18  a  IHseina,  Abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  station,  two 
noticeable  bands  of  stone  oocar  about  40  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
section.  The  upper  stone  is  separated  from  the  lower  by  4  ft  6  in. 
of  dark  blue  clay  with  many  fossils.  It  is  of  the  same  mineral 
character  and  appearance  as  the  lower ;  but  contains  corals  of  the 
genus  MoniUvcdUa^  while  corals  are  no  longer  present  in  the  lower. 
The  Spiriferina,  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  fauna  of  the 
upper  stone  band,  as  well  as  the  corals  and  Waldheimia  numismalis, 
are  absent  from  the  Yorkshire  Lias.  The  dip  of  the  beds  is  dis- 
tinctly to  the  south,  as  the  stone  bands  sink  below  the  surface,  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  third  of  a  mile  beyond  the  spot  where  they 
first  appear.  The  true  dip  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  degree. 
Above  the  stone  bcmds,  the  shale  gradually  becomes  greyer,  rougher, 
and  more  lumpy,  many  of  the  lumps  containing  impressions  of 
fuooids. 
The  following  is  a  detailed  section  of  the  Fenny  Compton  beds : — 

Ft.  in. 

Rouj^h  shaly  clay • •    20    0 

Band  of  calcareo-argillaoeoiu  nodules      2 

^UAICJ   •••     ••     •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    ■••    •••     ■••    •••    •••    •••    Aw    w 

Band  of  nodules  with  Am.  Hmleyi^  A,  Ibex,  A.  Maugenetii,  A.  Valdani  ...  3 

^ujuo    •«   •••   •••   •••   •••   •••   •••   •••    ••     •   •••   •••   •••   •••   •••    o   " 

Band  of  nodules  with  ^iM.  ififii^^fM/it,  and  Fucoids     2 

Shale,  with  Belemnites       2    0 

Rough,  shell  J,  argillaceous  limestone,  with  Am.   Valdani,  and  A.  Jamesoni, 
8piriftrina  vtrrueota,  Bilemnites  elavaiui,  Lima  HettanffienHs,  Waldheimia 

numismaliSt  Rhynchonella  rimoea      1     0 

Shale,  with  Belemnites       4    6 

Bough,  shellj,  argillaceous  limestones  with  Am.  armatus  {younff),  Peeten 
prieaUf    Limea    aetUiconta,  Oryphaa  obliquata,    Cardtnia    atteniMta, 

RhynehoneUa  rimoea.     Corals 9 

oiimc     asa      .  •       ...      ...      ...      ...      •*.      ...      ...      ...      » .      ...      ...      ••*      ...        ^      o 

MtrnMUX  OX     UOQUieS    ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  aa.  a..  .«.  ...  •*.  ••«  ••.  ...  V 

*^UnAO       ...        •«.         ..•        ...        ...        ..•        ...        ...        •••        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  V        V 

"B^siA  oi  uodiXiXeA  iii^  Peeten  ealvue,  Terehratula  tubovoidee 3 

"^U^UO       ...  •.  .-.        ...        ...        ...         ...         ...        •••         ...         ...        ...         ...         ...        ••.         Xk        V 

i>wmi  vi  u0uiue8  ...     ...     ...     a.,     a*.     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ••.  ^ 

^UvMV  ...  ••.  ...  ••.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  ...  ••*  "  V 

''anu  ox  nouuies  ...     •••     ..•     ...     ...     ...     .«.     ...     ••*     ...     ...     •*.     ...  ^ 

^■mUO       ...         ..•  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  V        w 

''ttuQ  ox  nouuies  ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...  a 

OUaiO       ...        ...         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        a..        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        AA       " 
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von  Dr.  Franz  Ritter  von  Haver.   Band  I.  No.  1.    Jahresbericht 
fiir  1885,  von  Dr.  F.  von  Hauer.     (Wien  :  1886.) 
Annals  of  the  Rotal  Natural  History  Mtjseum.     Edited  by 
Dr.  F.  von  Hauer.     Vol.  I.  No.  1.     Annual  Report  for  1885,  by 
Dr.  F.  von  Hauer.     (Vienna  :  1886.) 

THIS  report  contains  a  review  of  the  progress  made  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  New  Natural  History  Museum  of  Vienna  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  well-known  mineralogist.  Dr.  von  Hauer, 
the  suooessor  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  von  Hochstetter.     Until  lately,  the 
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various  Natural  History  collections  of  the  Austrian  capital  were 
deposited  in  different  buildings,  under  independent  management,  but 
they  have  now  been  brought  together  in  a  magnificent  edifice  ex« 
pressly  constructed  to  receive  them.  The  Museum  inolndes  the 
following  five  divisions:  (1)  Zoological;  (2)  Botanical;  (3) 
Mineralogical  and  Petrographical ;  (4)  Greological  and  Palseonto- 
logical ;  (5)  Anthropological  and  EthnographicaL  Dr.  A.  Bresina 
and  Theodor  Fuchs  are  the  keepers  of  the  third  and  fourth  depart* 
ments  respectively.  The  mineralogical  collection  is  noted  more 
particularly  for  its  meteorites,  of  which  there  are  1207  specimens 
from  865  different  localities ;  and  the  special  forte  of  the  palsBonto- 
logical  division  is  the  splendid  collection  of  Tertiary  mollusca. 

A  special  library  is  being  formed  in  connection  with  the  museum, 
and  we  notice  with  pleasure  the  facilities  provided  for  carrying 
forward  original  research  whether  by  the  museum  officials  or  by 
voluntary  independent  investigators. 

The  present  number  is  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  publish,  together  with  the  museum  report,  original 
memoirs  on  various  natural  history  subjects. 

lY. — Die  Grinoiden  des  nobddeutsghkn  Ober-Devons.  Yon  A. 
VON  KcENKN,  in  Gottingen.  Neues  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie, 
eta,  1886,  Bd.  L  p.  99-116,  Plates  I.— II. 

OWING  to  their  defective  state  of  preservation,  very  little  has 
hitherto  been  known  of  the  Crinoids  of  the  Upper  Devonian 
strata  of  North  Germany.  Prof,  von  Koenen  in  this  paper  gives  the 
results  of  a  critical  examination  of  specimens  which  he  has  for  many 
years  been  collecting,  as  well  as  of  those  preserved  iu  the  Museums 
of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  From  a  comparison  with  the 
furms  from  the  Famennien  group  of  Senzeille  in  Belgium,  described 
by  Fraipont,  the  author  has  been  able  to  determine  the^  position  of 
the  anal  plate  and  the  composition  of  the  ventral  roof  of  the  calyx 
of  the  different  species ;  characters,  which  the  author  regards  as 
of  special  value  in  the  determination  of  species.  The  following 
species  are  described  and  figured : — Melocrinus  gihhosus,  Goldf.,  Jit 
hieroglyphicus,  Goldf.,  M.  Chapnisiy  Dewalque,  M.  Dewalquei,  n.  sp., 
M,  Benedint,  Dew.-Fraipont,  Hexacrinus  itifundihulum,  n.  sp.,  H, 
angtdosmf  n.  sp.,  H.  verrucosus,  Dewalque,  H,  tuherculatus,  n.  sp.,  and 
Siorihingocrinus  spharicus,  sp.  n.  G.  J.  H. 

Y. — Records  of   the    Geological   Survey  of  India,  Yol.  XIX. 

Part  1,  1886. 

THIS  part  contains,  with  other  papers,  the  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Greological  Survey  of  India  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott,  in  which 
attention  is  more  particularly  called  to  the  discovery,  by  Dr.  Warth, 
of  Palaeozoic  fossils  in  the  Salt  Range  of  the  Punjab,  in  strata,  asso- 
ciated with  a  noted  Boulder-bed,  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Cretaceous  series.  The  fossils,  which  have  been 
determined  by  Dr.  Waagen,  include  several  species  of  Conularia^ 
Bucania,  Nacula,  Atomodesma,  AvictUopecten,  Discina  and  SerpuUtet, 
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ome  of  which  ooonr  in  OuboniferonB  strata  in  Aastralia,  and  others 
tre  related  to  species  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Belgium. 
i.  farther  interest  attaches  to  this  discovery  of  Carboniferous  fossils 
n  oonnection  with  the  Boulder-bed  in  the  Salt  Bange,  from  the 
>robability  that  this  bed  may  be  identical  with  the  Talchir  boulder 
glacial  deposits  found  almost  everywhere  at  the  base  of  the  Gk>nd- 
vana  rooks  of  Peninsular  India.  These  in  turn  have  been  correlated 
vith  remarkable  Boulder-beds,  believed  to  be  due  to  ice-action,  occur- 
ing  in  the  Carboniferous  series  of  Australia.  Mr.  B.  D.  Oldham  has 
ately  visited  Australia,  and  contributes,  in  this  part,  a  highly  im- 
)ortant  memorandum  on  the  subject  This  further  evidence  strongly 
supports  the  original  views  of  Dr.  Blanford  as  to  the  Palsdozoio  age 
>f  the  Lower  Gondwana  deposits,  and,  as  Mr.  Medlioott  remarks, 
'  it  would  be  the  first  clear  and  broad  case  to  confirm  the  assertion, 
nade  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Prof.  Huxley,  when  introducing  the 
:erm  '  homotaxis,'  for  it  shows  that  a  full-blown  Mesozoio  flora  in 
me  region  of  the  earth  was  contemporaneous  with  a  full-blown 
Paladozoic  flora  in  another  region." 

Under  "  Afghan  and  Persian  Field  Notes,"  Mr.  0.  L.  Oriesbach, 
nrho  accompanied  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission  as  geologist, 
^ves  an  outline  sketch  of  the  various  geological  formations,  which 
range  from  the  Post-Tertiary  to  the  older  PalsBOzoics,  occurring  in 
the  Herat  Valley  and  Ehorassan. 

The  other  papers  in  this  part  are  "  Notes  on  the  Section  from 
3imla  to  Wangtu,"  by  Col.  McMahon,  and  an  excellent  *'  Beport 
)n  the  International  Geological  Congress  of  Berlin,"  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Blanford,  F.B.S.  G.  J.  H. 


VI. — Contributions  a  la  GfeoLooiB  des  Pays-Bas.    Par  Dr.  J. 

LoBll.       BiSULTATS    GllOLOOIQUES      BT     PaL^ONTOLOQIQUES     DK8 

Forages  de  Puits  a  Utbeoht,  Goes  bt  Gorkuh.  Extrait  des 
Archives  Teyler,  Series  II.  torn.  ii.  Large  8vo.  pp.  132,  and  5 
lithographic  plates.     (Haarlem,  1885.) 

11HE  opportunities  of  studying  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust 
in  a  flat  country  like  the  Netherlands  are  indeed  few  and  far 
}etween.  There  are  no  coast  or  valley  sections,  and  owing  to  the 
^neral  level  character  of  the  country,  scarcely  any  artificial  cuttings 
ire  required  for  the  railways.  Under  such  circumstances,  weil- 
linkings  aflbrd  the  best,  and  almost  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the 
itratigraphical  succession.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  three 
mportant  sinkings  have  been  made  in  this  country,  at  Utrecht,  at 
}oes  on  the  island  of  South  Beveland,  and  at  Gorkum  in  South 
lolland.  The  first  of  these  was  carried  to  the  depth  of  369  metres, 
hat  at  Goes  to  223*9  m.,  and  that  at  Gorkum  to  182  m.  beneath  the 
urface,  which,  in  each  case,  did  not  exceed  5  m.  above  the  sea-level. 
The  distribution  and  the  characters  of  the  fossils  met  with  in  these 
rell-borings  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  Dr.  Lorie,  and  this 
lemoir  contains  critical  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  different 
pecies  and  tabular  lists  of  their  occurrence  in  the  beds  at  different 
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depths,  and  a  oomparison  with  those  in  strata  of  oorresponding  age 
in  Belgium  and  East-Anglia. 

The  strata  pierced  in  these  well-borings  oonsist  entirely  of  beds 
of  gravely  sand  and  clay,  of  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  age,  some 
barren  of  fossils,  others  with  shells,  bryozoa  and  other  fossils.  There 
are  131  species  enumerated,  all  of  which  have  been  previously 
described.  In  the  Qoes  boring  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Pliocene 
is  penetrated.  The  Lower  Pliocene  or  Diestien,  the  equivalent  of 
the  Coralline  Crag,  has  a  thickness  of  87  metres.  It  contains  a  certain 
proportion  of  Polyzoa  and  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in  a 
tolerably  deep  sea.  It  rests  upon  the  Rup6lien  clay  of  Middle 
Oligocene  age.  The  Upper  Pliocene  or  Scaldisien,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Red  Crag  of  East-Anglia,  has  a  thickness  at  Goes  of  between 
23  and  29  metres.  Above  this  comes  the  so-called  Diluvial  beds, 
about  47  metres  in  thickness.  At  Utrecht  the  Diestien  beds  have 
a  minimum  thickness  of  125  m.  and  their  base  is  not  reached.  They 
are  principally  greyish -green  sands  with  intervening  bands  of  clay, 
and  the  absence  of  Polyzoa  and  the  broken  condition  of  the  shells 
indicate  a  shallower  sea  than  at  Goes.  The  Scaldisien  or  Bed  Crag 
has  a  thickness  of  82  m.,  and  there  are  above  it  beds  of  Quaternary 
and  Recent  age  162  m.  in  thickness.  At  Gk>rkum  the  base  of  the 
Scaldisien  or  Red  Crag  was  not  reached  at  the  depth  of  182  m. 
This  deposit  has  thus  a  minimum  thickness  of  62  m.,  and  from  the 
fragmentary  and  triturated  shells  therein,  it  appears  to  be  of  littoral 
origin.  Above  this  are  freshwater  beds,  28  m.  in  thickness,  of 
Quaternary  age.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  12  m.  of  recent 
deposits,  the  intervening  strata  80  m.  in  thickness  are  also  of 
Quaternary  age. 

This  memoir  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  later 
fos8iliferou8  strata  in  a  new  area,  and  it  has  a  special  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  corresponding  beds  in  East-Anglia.  G.  J.  H. 


I^  E  V  I  E  "W"  S. 


I. — Bulletins  op  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.    Nos. 
1-19.     (Gk)vernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1884-6.) 

IN  addition  to  the  large  volumes  of  the  Annual  Reports,  and  the 
magnificent  Monographs,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
are  also  issuing  a  series  of  Bulletins,  each  on  a  special  subject  and 
complete  by  itself.  Nineteen  of  these  papers  have  already  been 
published.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  treat  of  subjects  which  are  but 
remotely  connected  with  geological  research,  as,  for  instance,  "  GJold 
and  Silver  Conversion  Tables,"  giving  the  coining  value  of  Troy 
ounces  of  fine  metal,  etc.,  and  "  Boundaries  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories ;  "  others,  though  not  directly 
geological,  are  of  great  practical  value  to  all  geologists  working  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as,  for  example,  "  A  Dictionary  of 
Altitades  in  the  United  States  "  and  ''  Elevations  in  the  Dominion  of 
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da ; "  whilst  others  are  of  interest  to  geologists  generally.  We 
it  that  apaoe  does  not  permit  us  to  mention  more  than  the  titles 
ie  Bnlletins  of  this  latter  description ;  it  may  suffice  to  state 
their  respective  authors  are  all  well-recognized  authorities  on 
inbjects  of  which  they  write.  The  following  are  on  palsdonto- 
al  matters:— "On  Mesozoic  Fossils,"  by  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  who 
contributes  papers  "  On  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  Palssontology 
alifomia,"  and  "  On  Marine  Eocene,  Freshwater  Miocene,  and 
r  Fossil  Mollusca  of  Western  North  America."  ''  On  the  Fossil 
las  of  the  Upper  Devonian  along  the  Meridian  of  76^  SCX,"  by 
.  H.  S.  Williams.  '*  On  the  Cambrian  Faunas  of  North  America/' 
I.  D.  Walcott  "  On  the  Quaternary  and  Becent  Mollusca  of  the 
tt  Basin,"  by  R  E.  Call ;  and  "  On  the  higher  Devonian  Faunas 
Ontario  County,  New  York,"  by  J.  M,  Clarke, 
be  following  treat  of  petrological  and  mineralogical  subjects  :  — 
I  Hypersthene-Andesite  and  on  Triclinic  Pyroxene  in  Augitic 
CB,"  by  Whitman  Cross,  with  a  geological  sketch  of  Buffalo 
»,  Colorado,  by  S.  F.  Emmons ;  '*  On  Secondary  Enlargements 
lineral  Fragments  in  certain  Bocks,"  by  B.  D.  Irving  and  C.  B. 
disc;  "A  Crystallographic  Study  of  the  Thinolite  of  Lake 
mtan,"  by  E.  S.  Dana ;  and  ''  On  the  Development  of  Crystal- 
ion,  eto.,"  by  Arnold  Hague  and  J.  P.  Iddings. 
ssides  the  above,  Mr.  George  F.  Becker  contributes  "  Notes  on 
Stratigraphy  of  California,"  and  MM.  Jules  Marcou  and  J.  B. 
x>u,  "  A  Catalogue  of  Geological  Maps  of  America  (North  and 
h)  1752-1881." 

lese  Bulletins,  in  all  cases  where  the  subject-matter  requires 
rration,  are  furnished  with  well-executed  plates,  in  one  instance 
)  are  beautifully  coloured.  Further,  these  papers  will  not  be  less 
delated  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  published  at  such 
)rate  prices  as  to  bring  them  within  the  means  of  all  geologists. 

G.  J.  H. 


Mbmoiks  of  the  Groloqioal  Survey  of  India.  Paljsonto- 
lOOiA  Indioa.  Ser.  X.  Indian  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary 
i^ERTEBRATA,  Vol.  III.  Parts  7  and  8.  Siwalik  Crocodilia, 
LiACERTiLiA  AND  Ophidia  ;  AND  Tertiary  Fishes.  By  Richard 
LiYDekker,  B.A,  F.G.S.,  with  ten  plates,  xxviiL-xxxvii.  (Lon- 
lon,  Triibner  &  Co.) 

^E  noticed  the  previous  issue  of  this  important  serial  of  Indian 
Palaeontology  in  August  last  (see  Geol.  Mao.  1885,  Dec.  III. 
11.  p.  371).  The  present  part,  which  completes  vol.  iii.,  contains 
3rocodilia,  which  occupy  seven  plates,  some  fragmentary  remains 
aoertilia  and  Ophidia,  Sharks,  Siluroid  fishes,  etc. 
le  Crocodilia  comprise  only  two  species  of  true  Crocodile, 
3ly,  C.  aivalensis,  Lyd.,  and  C,  palceindicm,  Falc. ;  five  species  are 
red  to  Geoffrey's  genus  Qharialis,  namely,  Q,  gangeticus,  G. 
irieus,  O,  curvirostris,  G.  leptoduSf  G,  pachyrhynchus,  and  a  single 
ea  to  a  new  genus,  Ehamphoauchtis,  viz.  B.  crassidena.     Some 
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of  these  old  Qharials  attained  to  enormoos  size,  judging  by  the  pro- 
portions of  the  parts  preserved  in  the  Falooner  and  Gautley  Collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  Cromwell  Road,  and 
in  the  Geological  Survey  Museum,  Calcutta.  Thus,  "  G.  p€u:hyrhifn^ 
chuSf'from  the  Lower  Siwaliks  of  Sind,  was  between  two  and  a  half 
and  three  times  the  size  of  full-grown  existing  specimens  of  O.  gange* 
ticus,  which  attains  a  total  length  of  twenty  feet.  If  the  same  pro- 
portions obtained  in  this  fossil  species,  its  total  length  would  have 
been  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet."  (p.  21.) 

A  portion  of  a  humerus  of  a  Varanm  indicates  in  a  similar  manner 
a  lizard  perhaps  twice  the  size  of  the  largest  existing  species  (V. 
salvaior),  which,  according  to  Mr.  Theobald,  attains  a  length  of  nearly 
seven  feet ;  so  that  V.  sivalensis,  Falconer,  may  have  been  as  much  as 
from  12  to  14  feet  long. 

This  Memoir  also  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  series  of  ophidian 
vertebrsd  referred  by  the  author  to  Python,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  Python  molurua,  Linn.  sp. 

Many  of  the  remains  here  described  and  figured  were  collected 
thirty  years  ago  or  more  by  the  late  Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley,  and  a  few 
have  been  described  already  by  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  F.R.S. 

The  fish-remains  described  embrace  teeth  of  sharks,  referred  to 
Carcharias,  sp. ;  and  Carcharodon,  sp.,  from  the  Siwaliks ;  palatal 
teeth  of  Kays,  Myliohatis,  from  the  Eocene  of  Each;  teeth  of 
Sparida  (Capitodus) ;  Ophiocephalidaj  cranium  of  Ophioeephaiw,  and 
numerous  cranial  plates  of  Silurida,  eta,  very  like,  or  identical  with 
living  Indian  forms.  This  part  also  includes  the  Title-page,  Index, 
and  some  Introductory  Observations  to  complete  Vol.  IIL  of  Series 
X.  Some  excellent  figures  of  Mastodon-molarB  accompany  and 
illustrate  the  Introductory  Chapter,  with  which,  when  bound,  the 
volume  will  commence. 

This  great  work,  carried  out  under  the  able  administration  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Medlioott,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  has  of  late  years  been  wholly  prepared  by 
Mr.  Lydekker,  and  printed,  and  illustrated,  in  England,  and  has  thus 
had  the  best  possible  care  and  every  advantage  in  its  production ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  it  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  any  similar  publioation 
in  Europe  or  America.  We  wish  the  publications  of  the  Indian 
Survey  the  success  they  so  richly  and  honourably  deserve,  and  we 
compliment  Mr.  Lydekker,  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  upon 
the  completion  of  this  section  of  his  very  excellent  Indian  Mono- 
graph. 

It  is  interesting  to  mention,  for  the  information  of  English 
Paleeontologists,  that  a  large  number  of  the  type-specimens  figured 
in  the  volumes  of  the  "  PalaBontologia  Indica  "  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
cases  of  the  Geological  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History) ;  so  that  this  magnificent  work  is  in  a  measure  an  iUustrated 
and  descriptive  catalogue,  not  only  of  the  Calcutta  Museum,  but  in 
part  also  of  our  own  Indian  collections  at  home. 
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nL — Cataloqus  or  the  Fossil  Mammalia  in  thb  Bbitish  Musbum 
(Natubal  History),  Cromwell  Eoao,  S.W.    Part  II.^    Con- 

TAINIMO   THE    ORDER    UnOULATA,    SUB-ORDER   ArTIODAGTTLA.      By 

BiCHABD  Ltdbkkeb,  B.A.  8vo.  pp.  i.-xxii.  and  3241,  illus- 
trated by  89  Woodoats.  (London,  1885,  printed  by  Order  of 
tbe  Trustees.) 

TTH  praiseworthy  zeal  Mr.  Lydekker  has  finished  another 
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volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Mammalia  in  the  Geolo- 
gical Department  of  our  National  Museum ;  indeed  we  are  assured 
a  third  part  is  now  actually  passing  through  the  press  and  will  be 
issued  this  Spring. 

The  present  section  is  a  very  large  one  (nearly  350  pages  in 
extent),  and  is  illustrated  by  thirty-nine  woodcuts.  It  is  confined 
entirely  to  one  sub-order  of  the  Ungulata,  or  hoofed-animals,  the 
Abtiodaotyla,  or  even-toed  Herbivora.  In  this  sub-order  are  in- 
cluded the  Bovida,  Oiraffida,  Cervida,  Camelida,  Tragulida,  the 
Snida,  Pkaeocharida,  and  Hippopotamidat  all  of  which  families  have 
living  representative  species;  also  the  families  Dichodontida,  CcenO' 
theriidaf  Anoplotheriidaf  Oreodontida,  Merycopotamida,  Anthraco- 
theriida,  CJusropotamida,  and  lAstriodontida,  all  the  species  of  which 
are  extinct.  The  following  definition  of  the  Artiodactyla  may  be 
acceptable.'  In  this  sub-order  the  premolar  and  molar  teeth  are  not 
alike,  the  former  being  single,  and  the  latter  two-lobed.  The  last 
lower  molar  of  both  the  first  and  second  dentition  is  almost  in- 
variably three-lobed.  The  nasal  bones  are  not  expanded  posteriorly. 
They  have  no  alisphenoid  canal.  The  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrse 
together  are  always  nineteen,  though  the  former  may  vary  from 
twelve  to  fifteen.  The  femur  is  without  a  third  trochanter.  The 
third  and  fourth  digits  of  both  feet  are  almost  equally  developed  and 
their  ungual  phsJanges  are  flattened  on  their  inner  or  contiguous 
surfaces,  so  that  each  is  not  symmetrical  in  itself ;  but  when  the  two 
are  placed  together,  they  form  a  figure  symmetrically  disposed  to  a 
line  drawn  between  them.  In  other  words,  the  axis  or  median  line 
of  the  whole  foot  is  a  line  drawn  between  the  third  and  fourth  digits, 
while  in  the  Perissodactyles  (uneven-toed  Ungulates)  it  is  a  line 
drawn  down  the  centre  of  the  third  digit.  The  distal  articular  sur- 
face of  the  astragalus  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  facets,  one  for 
the  navicular  and  one  for  the  cuboid  bone.  The  calcaneum  has  an 
articular  facet  for  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

The  Artiodactyla  are  naturally  separable  into  two  very  well  marked 
subdivisions,  namely  :— 

A,  The  Selenodonta — including  the  numerous  extinct  genera  and 
also  the  existing  types  of  true  Ruminants,  and 

B.  The  Bunodonta: — containing  the  families  of  the  Hippopo- 
tamida  and  the  Suida. 

Both  these  divisions  are  very  well  characterized  by  their  dentition. 

*  Part  I.  of  this  Catalogue— containing  the  Orders  Primates,  Cheiroptera,  Insecti- 
Tora,  Camivora,  and  Bodentia — was  noticed  in  the  Geol.  Mao.  1885,  Decade  III. 
Vol.  II.  p.  321. 

*  See  Prof.  Flower's  Article  "Mammalia,"  Encyclop.  Britannica,  9th.  edit.  yol.  xt. 
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The  Selenodont  (cresoent-Bbaped)  type  of  dentition  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Euminants  and  evidently  has  a  direct  relation  with 
the  cud-ohewing  habit  of  the  Artiodactyle ;  whilst  the  Bunodont  (or 
bill- toothed  type)  are  well  exemplified  in  the  molar  teeth  of  both 
the  pig  and  river-horse,  a  pattern  of  tooth  not  met  with  out  of  this 
division  save  in  certain  Mastodons  and  in  the  teeth  of  HaUtherium, 

With  regard  to  a  large  number  of  extinct  forms,  their  true  affini- 
ties are  of  course  somewhat  conjectural ;  nevertheless  we  may  pretty 
safely  infer  that  they  were  very  near  to,  if  not  actually  to  be  classed 
with  the  Ruminants  proper  (where  the  teeth  are  known).  Mr. 
Lydekker  commences  his  catalogue  with  the  Bovidcs,  under  which 
section  are  included  the  Oxen,  Bisons,  Sheep,  Groats,  Antelopes  and 
Giraffes.  Following  Boyd  Dawkins  and  other  authors,  Mr.  Lydekker 
sinks  the  great  Bos  primiyenius  into  a  mere  gigantic  ancestor  of  Bos 
tauruSf  and  he  does  the  same  with  the  little  Bos  longifrons. 

The  other  bovine  species  which  remain  are  all  foreign  and  Indian 
forms.  The  Bison  retains  its  distinctness,  and  the  Buffalo  with  its 
various  Indian  species.  Then  follows  the  Musk-sheep,  which  appears 
to  have  two  extinct  Pleistocene  relatives  in  North  America  (probably 
only  local  varieties),  about  which  little  is  known. 

Succeeding  these  are  the  Sheep,  (>oats.  Gazelles,  Antelopes,  com- 
pleting the  hollow-homed  ruminants.  Next  after  these  are  placed 
the  GiraffidsB,  with  which  are  included  the  extinct  genera  Sivatherium, 
Bratnatherium,  Edladotherium ;  this  last  was  formerly  considered 
as  the  hornless  female  of  Sivatherium,  but  it  is  now  established  as  a 
distinct  genus  by  Gaudry  and  Lartet,  and  also  by  Biltimeyer.  Re- 
mains of  the  true  Giraffe  are  also  found  fossil  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

The  solid-homed  Deer-tribe  follow  next  in  order,  with  rugged 
branching  antlers  of  true  bone  without  a  homy  sheath,  but  covered 
during  their  growth  with  vascular  integument  coated  with  short 
hair.  When  their  growth  is  finished,  the  supply  of  blood  is  cut  off, 
the  skin  dies  and  peels  off,  leaving  the  bone  bare  and  insensible,  and 
after  a  time,  by  a  process  of  absorption  near  the  base,  it  becomes 
detached  from  the  skull  and  is  *'  shed,*'  an  event  which  occurs 
annually.  After  a  time  a  new  pair  of  homs  are  developed  from  the 
peduncles  or  base  of  the  original  pair.  The  collection  affords  ex- 
amples of  38  species  of  Cervidce — including  the  Roebuck,  Elk,  Rein- 
deer, Gigantic  Irish-deer,  Fallow-deer,  Red-deer,  and  a  long  series 
of  extinct  species,  among  which  Cervus  tetraceros  from  the  Pliocene 
of  France,  and  the  Cervus  giganteus  from  Ireland,  are  the  most  in- 
teresting and  uncommon  foims  of  simple  straight-tined,  and  broadly 
palmate  types. 

The  Camels  offer  no  interest  to  the  palsBontologist,  as  they  appear 
to  have  undergone  scarcely  any  modification  from  existing  species ; 
but  many  of  the  ten  extinct  families  which  follow  date  back  to  the 
Eocene,  such  as  the  Anoplotheriida,  the  Anthracotheriidcs,  the  Cceiuh 
iheriidcB,  eta 

If  we  except  the  Anoplotherium,  the  Dorcatherium  and  some  few 
OtherSy  the  greater  number  of  these  species  are  founded  merely  on 
jawsy  etCy  and  but  seldom  upon  associated  skeleton  remains ; 
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from  what  we  do  know,  however,  oonceming  these  earlier  species, 
they  are  seen  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  offering  forms  inter- 
mediate in  dentition,  by  which  the  raminants  and  non-ruminants  can 
in  a  measure  be  connected  together,  and  also  the  Perissodactyla  and 
Artiodactyla. 

The  Suida  are  a  very  remarkable  group,  being  connected  by  the 
Chevrotains  with  the  Deer- tribe  (and  possibly  also  with  the  Perisso- 
dactyla and  Proboscidea,  if  not  with  the  Sirenia  also  in  past  times). 

The  principal  sources  whence  these  early  types  of  Mammalia  have 
been  obtained  are  from  the  Eocene  freshwater  beds  of  Hempstead 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Headon  beds,  Hordwell,  Hampshire; 
Vaucluse,  Debruge,  Montmartre,  Caylux  and  many  other  localities 
in  France ;  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  Germany,  Pikermi  .in  Greece,  and 
the  Siwalik  Hills,  India. 

Some  of  the  most  ancient  progenitors  of  the  pig-tribe  (Elotherium) 
also  date  back  to  the  Eocene  of  Hempstead  and  the  Lower  Miocene 
of  France.  The  Hyotherium  is  also  regarded  as  an  ancestral  form 
of  Su8  or  Dieotyles. 

Bus  giganUuB  and  8us  titan,  both  from  the  Indian  Siwaliks,  were 
amongst  the  very  largest  ancestral  forms  of  the  Pig  family. 

The  HtppopotamtdiB,  of  which  a  short  notice  was  given  in  the 
March  Number  of  the  Geological  Magazine  (p.  114),  appear  at  a 
less  early  date  than  the  pigs,  but  are  of  extreme  interest.  They  are 
confined  to  the  old  world,  over  which  they  seem  to  have  been  very 
widely  distributed  in  Pliocene  and  Quaternary  times,  but  they  are 
restricted  now  to  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  the  African  continent. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  advantage  derived  by  the 
publication  of  these  Catalogues.  Tbey  are  an  embodiment  of  all  the 
(too-frequently)  unwritten  traditions  concerning  specimens  in  our 
grand  National  Collection,  and  Mr.  William  Davies  has  largely  con- 
tributed, by  his  unostentatious,  but  earnest  labours,  to  bring  the 
remains  of  the  fossil  Mammalia  in  the  Geological  Collection  into 
such  a  state  as  to  enable  them  to  be  catalogued  by  Mr.  Lydekker, 
a  task  too,  in  which,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  he  has  taken  no  small 
share.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  portion  of  the 
geological  galleries  is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state,  and  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  staff  who  have  arranged  it  in  so  admirable 
a  manner. 


rV. — Catalogue  of  the  Paljeozoio  Plants  in  the  Department 
OP  Geology  and  Paleontology,  British  Museum  (Natural 
History).  By  Bobert  Kidston,  F.G.S.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  288. 
(London,  1886,  printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees.) 

MB.  BOBEBT  KIDSTON  has  been  favourably  known  for  some 
time  past  as  a  diligent  worker  in  fossil  Botany,  and  he  has 
confined  his  attention  mainly  to  the  plant-remains  of  the  Coal- 
formation. 

Having  named  and  catalogued  the  Coal-plants  in  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh,  and  also  contributed  several  papers  to 
decade  in. — VOL.  III. — NO.  IV.  12 
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Boientifio  journals  on  palsdobotanical  subjects,  he  was  entrusted  in 
1883  with  the  task  of  naming  and  cataloguing  the  Falsoozoio 
plants  in  the  Geological  Department 

The  present  work,  which  was  only  completed  at  the  end  of  1885| 
is  the  result. 

The  plants  catalogued  are  divided  into  Permian,  Carboniferous, 

Devonian,  and  Silurian,  of  which  the  Carboniferous  form  by  far  the 

largest  group. 

The  Permian  contaioB  39  species. 

,,    Carboniferous  contains  218       „ 
,,    Devonian  ,,  38       ,, 

,,    SUurian  ,,  10       ,, 

The  total  number  of  recognized  species  represented  in  tbe  Collection  heing  305. 

It  is  probable  that  this  number  might  be  greatly  increased,  and 
that  it  does  not  represent  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  number  of 
fossil  plants  described  from  the  Palasozoic  rocks  of  the  whole  world. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  author  has  been  to  give  a  complete 
hihliography  of  each  species  ;  this  has  entailed  an  enormous  amount 
of  labour,  and  largely  serves  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  present 
catalogue.  Should  a  new  Edition  be  prepared,  we  would  recommend 
the  author  to  eliminate  all  but  the  important  and  essential  references, 
and  so  thereby  to  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  pages,  whilst  largely 
increasing  the  real  usefulness  of  the  work  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Another  feature  of  this  work  consists  in  the  critical  remarks,  often 
extending  to  essays  of  from  one  to  five  pages  in  length,  on  questions 
bearing  upon  the  structure  or  interpretation  put  by  various  authors 
on  the  fossil  plant-remains  recorded  in  the  Catalogue. 

Here  is  an  example  of  one  of  Mr.  Eidston*s  dissertations  taken  at 
random  from  the  Catalogue : — 

Lbpidophloios,  Sternberg,  1825. 

Yersuch  eines  geognostisch-botanischen  Darstellung  der  Flora  der  Vorwelt,  toL  L 

fasc.  iv.  p.  13. 

Lepidophloios  laricinuSf  Sternberg. 

Lepidophloioa  larieintM, 
Boulay,  Terr.  Houil.  du  Nord  de  la  France,  p.  38. 

[Here  follow  41  references  to  works  by  various  authors  in  whioh 
this  genus  is  quoted.     These  we  omit.] 

(/)    Uiodendron  tumidum, 
Carruthers,  Monthly  Micro.  Joum.  p.  154,  pi.  xliii.  figs.  6,  6,  7,  1870. 

lUmarks.— It  has  been  shown  bj  Feistmantel,  in  his  Steinkoblen>Flon  Ton 
Kralup  in  Bohmen,^  that  Eaionia,  Lmdiey  and  Hutton,  is  only  a  fruiting  branch  of 
Lepidophloios  laricinus^  Sternberg,  and  later  the  same  relationship  of  Halomia  to 
Lepidophloios  has  been  further  explained  by  Dr.  Macfarlane  (Trans.  Bot.  Soo. 
Edinb.  vol.  xiv.  p.  181,  pis.  yii.  ana  yiii.').  These  figures  alone,  one  would  think, 
were  sufficient  to  place  tne  affinities  of  Halonia  outside  the  circle  of  discussion,  but 
notwithstanding  the  conclusive  evidence  they  afford  on  this  point,  the  Tiew  held  by 
these  writers  has  not  been  universally  accepted.' 

^  Abhandl.  der  k.  Bohm.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissensch.  vi.  Folge,  voL  r.  1871. 

*  Dr.  Macfarlane's  Lepidophloios  is  not  X.  laricinus^  Sternberg,  but  a  new  species 
for  which  I  propose  the  name  of  Lepidophloios  Seoticus, 

*  See  Benault,  Coon  d.  Bot.  Foss.  p.  63,  1882. 
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Mr.  Garmihen  has  also  figured  a  specimen  of  HtUonia  attached  to  Zepidophl&ios^ 
which  is  in  the  Collection.  The  conclusion  arri?ed  at  by  him  was  Tery  similar  to 
tibat  mentioned  by  Feistmantel,  that  Halouia  was  only  a  condition  of  Lepidophloiot, 
Both  on  the  Halonian-branch  and  the  main  stem  of  this  example  some  of  the 
eharacteristic  leaf-scars  of  Lepidophloio$  are  shown.  Those  on  the  Halonia  portion 
are  normal  in  form  and  point  downwards,  but  on  the  main  stem  from  some  cause, 
perhaps  pressure  or  distortion  during  or  after  mineralization,  the  leaf-scars  are 
arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  they  ordinarily  hold  on  the  stem  ;  hence  the 
two  lateral  angles  of  the  leaf-scar  lie  parallel  to  the  direction  of  growth,  and  the  scar 
of  the  Tascular  bundle  so  twisted  round,  occupies  one  of  the  lateral  angles. 

In  his  last  memoir  on  the  **  Ors^anization  of  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Coal  Measures,"  * 
Dr.  Williamson  gives  a  figure  (pi.  xxxiy.)  of  Halonia  attached  to  a  Lycopodiaceous 
stem.  He  says,'  **  In  my  second  memoir  (Phil.  Trans.  1872,  p.  222),  read  in  June, 
1871,  I  said,  '  I  have  httle  doubt  but  that  Halonia  was  a  fruitL^  branch  of  a 
Lepidodtndron ; '  and  in  a  note  added  in  April,  1872.  I  affirmed  absolutely ^  'First, that 
Halonia  belongs  to  the  upper  branches  of  a  Lepidodendroid  tree,  consequently  it 
cannot  be  a  root ; '  *  secondly,  we  learn  that  Halonia  is  a  specialized  branch  of  a 
Lepidodendroid  tree  that  is  not  itself  a  Halonia.***  .  .  .  ''The  specimen  now 
described  is  unquestionably  not  a  Lomatophloios^  but  a  true  Lepidodendron*^  In 
describingf  his  specimen,  he  says  further  (p.  468),  that  at  the  lower  portion  of  the 
branch  the  leaf-scars  have  exactly  the  same  form  as  those  of  L.  selaginoides  and  X. 
tUffons,  Lindlej  and  Button.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  leaf-scars  on  the 
specimen  described  by  Mr.  Carruthers  are  so  turned  round  on  the  stem  that  instead  of 
their  greater  diameter  being  transverse  to  the  stem,  as  is  normally  the  case  in 
LfpidophloioSf  it  is  vertical.  Dr.  Williamson's  figure  does  not  show  clearly  the  form 
of  the  scars  further  than  that  the  vertical  diameter  of  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  seems  greater  than  their  transverse  breadth.  The  leaf-scars  towards  the  upper 
portions  of  the  specimen  are  rhomboidal.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  here  a  case 
of  distorted  leaf-scars  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fossil,  similar  to  that  occurring  in 
Mr.  Carruthers'  specimen,  where,  notwithstanding  this  peculiarity,  the  fossU  is 
clearly  identifiable  as  Lepidophloioa  larieinuM. 

With  such  an  imperfectly  preserved  example  as  Dr.  Williamson's  appears  to  be, 
any  conclusion  derived  from  it  is  of  doubtful  value,  and  though  from  an  examination 
of  his  plate  one  cannot  affirm  his  fossil  is  a  Zepidophloiosy  equally  one  cannot  say  it 
is  a  Lepidodendron. 

The  figures  given  by  Feistmantel  and  Dr.  Macfarlane  are  conclusively  affirmative 
that  at  least  some  Halonia  specimens  belong  to  Zepid^phloios,  whereas  we  have  no 
example  which  shows  in  an  undoubted  manner  that  any  Halonia  fossil  can  be  referred 
to  Lepidodendron.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Halonia  is  exclusively  related  to  Lepido- 
phloiot as  its  fruiting  branch.  Of  course,  those  authors  who  place  Lepidophloiot 
hrieinuSf  Sternberg,  m  Lepidodendron^  may  consistently  say  that  Halonia  is  the  fruit- 
ing branch  of  Lepidodendron  ^  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  recent  writer  has  followed 
tills  classification. 

Lepidophloiot  and  Lepidodendron  I  regard  as  essentially  distinct  genera.  LomatO" 
phloiot  is  now  united  with  Lepidophloiot ^  hence  I  understand  Dr.  Williamson's  state- 
ment that  "  The  specimen  now  described  is  unquestionably  not  a  Lomat«>phloiotj  but 
a  true  Lepidodendron^*  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  not  a  Lepidophloiot  ^  but 
a  Lepidodettdrnn. 

Sigillaria  Menardi^  Goldenberg  (Flora  Sarsep.  Foss.  pi.  viL  fig.  1),  appears  to  be 
referable  to  L.  larieinut.  The  central  point  of  the  leaf-scars  of  this  figure  is 
probably  the  tubercle  with  which  the  leaf-supporting  pedicels  of  this  plant  are 
ne(|uently  provided,  as  pointed  out  by  Weiss.  U.  tumidumy  Carr.,  the  type  of 
which  is  in  the  Collection,  is,  I  think,  also  referable  to  L.  larieinut.  The  leaf -scars 
are  not  well  preserved  on  his  type,  but  it  probably  finds  its  place  here.  It  is  not,  at 
any  rate,  a  Ulodendron  as  defined  by  Lindley  and  Hutton,  for  it  shows  more  than  two 
rows  of  the  larger  scars  on  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  a  third  row  appearing  on 
the  side  not  shown  in  Mr.  Carruthers'  figure. 

Halonia  t%U>ereulata,  Eichwald  (Lethsca  Rossica,  vol.  i.  p.  148,  pi.  xi.),  is  another 
instructive  example  as  illustrating  the  affinities  of  Halonia,  The  core  out  of  this 
specimen  is  a  typical  Halonia^  the  impression  Lepidophloiot,    In  such  examples  as 

1  Gbol.  Mao.  Vol.  X.  April,  1873.  «  Phil.  Trans.  1883,  clxxiv.  p.  469.  '  l.c.  p.  469. 
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the§e  a  layer  of  cortical  tissue  from  between  the  core  and  the  impressioii  has  eridently 
been  removed  by  decay,  after  the  cortical  cylinder  had  been  filled  with  sediment  and 
the  impression  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  bark  had  been  imparted  to  the  sarroiinding 
matrix.  An  example  in  the  Collection  shows  the  same  conditions — a  remoTable 
Malonia  core  from  a  Lepidophloiot  impression. 

The  plant  figured  as  Knorria  SeiloMti,  by  Lindley  and  Hutton  (Fossil  Floira,  toL 
ii  pi  xcvii.),  appears  to  be  a  compressed  specimen  oi  LepidophUnoa,  I  haTS 
examined  this  type  in  the  **  Hutton  Collection/  of  which  their  plate  does  not  give  a 
yetj  correct  idea. 

I  am  unable  to  discoTer  from  what  evidence  Renault  has  restored  his  Lgpidophhioif 
as  represented  in  his  Cours  d.  Botan.  Foss.  1882,  pi.  xi.  fig.  1.  It  appears  to 
possess  the  large  scars  of  one  genus  and  the  leaf-scars  of  another. 

Horizon. — Coal  Measures. 

Zocalitiei, — British,     Staffordshire:  Ipstones. 

Foreign,    Bohemia  :  liadmtz.     Silesia :  Waldenburg. 

Space  precludes  our  giving  a  fuller  notice  of  this  Catalogue.  An 
index  and  list  of  works  quoted  completes  the  book. 

Mr.  Kidston  has  visited  numerous  localities  in  search  of  species, 
and  has  added  by  his  exertions  nearly  250  specimens  to  the 
collection ;  it  is  hoped  that  other  gaps  which  at  present  exist  will 
ere  long  be  filled  by  further  donations. 


Qbolooioal  Sooikty  op  London. 

I. — Annual  General  Meeting,  February  19,  1886. — Prof.  T.  G. 
Bonney,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Library 
and  Museum  Committee  for  the  year  1885.  In  the  former  the 
Council  stated  that  they  had  the  pleasui-e  of  congratulating  the 
Society  upon  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  its  affairs,  both  from 
a  financial  point  of  view  and  on  account  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Fellows.  The  number  of  Fellows  elected  during  the  year 
was  54,  and  the  total  accession  amounted  to  51 ;  while  the  losses  by 
death,  resignation,  etc.,  amounted  to  46,  making  an  increase  of  five  in 
the  number  of  Fellows.  The  number  of  contributing  Fellows  was 
increased  by  15.  The  Balance-sheet  showed  an  excess  of  Income 
over  Expenditure  during  the  year  of  £347  18«.  2d,  The  Conncirs 
Report  further  announced  the  awards  of  the  various  Medals  and  of 
the  Proceeds  of  the  Donation  Funds  in  the  gift  of  the  Society.   . 

In  handing  the  Wollaston  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Warington  W.  Smyth, 
F.R.S.,  for  transmission  to  Prof.  A.  L.  O.  Des  Cloizeaux,  the  President 
addressed  him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Warington  Smyth, — In  the  absence,  which  we  much  regret,  of  Prof.  Des 
Cloizeaux,  I  must  request  you  to  transmit  to  him  this  Medal. 

Geology  is  the  child  of  two  parents,  —  Mineralogy  and  Biology.  If  we  look  to  the 
latter  to  bid  the  dry  bones  and  buried  relics  of  organisms  once  moie  live,  we  appeal 
to  the  former  to  disclose  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  earth's  framework  whereon 
they  flourished.  It  is  therefore  only  just  that  our  Society  should  seek  opportanities  of 
acknowledging  the  aid  which  we  receive  from  mineralogists ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  one  on  whom  this  ^yollaston  Medal  could  be  more  fitly  conferred  than  on 
Prof.  Des  Cloizeaux.  To  enumerate  the  papers  which  he  has  written  would  be  a 
formidable  task;  they  numbered  141,  so  long  as  fourteen  years  ago;  what,  then^ 
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must  be  the  present  total  P  I  may,  howsTer,  point,  in  passing,  to  his  admirable 
**  Manual  de  Min^ralog^,"  and  allude,  as  more  directly  bearing  on  the  work  of  this 
Society,  to  his  papers  on  the  classification  of  h)fperites  and  euphotides,  on  the  geysers 
of  Iceland,  on  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  position  of  the  optic  axes  in  a  mineral, 
and  the  numerous  memoirs  on  the  distinction  of  minerals  by  their  optical  properties, 
especially  those  relating  to  microcline,  and  to  other  species  of  felspiur,  of  the  importance 
of  which  students  of  microscopic  petrolo^  are  daily  more  sensible.  I  esteem  it  a 
great  honour  to  be  the  means  ot  carrying  mto  effect  the  award  of  the  Council  by 
placing  in  your  hands,  to  be  transmitSed  to  Prof.  Des  Cloizeaux,  ^e  Wollaston 
Medal,  founded  "to  promote  researches  concerning  the  mineral  structure  of  the 
earth." 

Mr.  Warinoton  W.  Smtth,  in  reply,  said: — Mr.  President, — It  is.  Sir,  with 
more  than  ordinary  satisfaction  that  I  am  priTileeed  to  receive  for,  and  to  transmit  to, 
Prof.  Des  Cloizeaox  the  Medal  founded  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  No  one  can  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  appropriateness  of  this  awara  when  we  consider  the  researches  into  the 
physical  characters  of  minerals  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  petrolog^ical 
branch  of  our  science,  in  which  you.  Sir,  have  taken  so  prominent  a  part.  But  it  is 
more  especially  in  the  wide  and  successful  application  of  Wollaston  s  invention  of 
the  Reflection  Goniometer  that  Des  Cloizeaux  has  attained  so  deserved  an  eminence, 
following  closely  upon  the  steps  of  Prof.  Miller,  to  whom,  in  his  admiral  manual,  he 
pays  so  lugh  a  compliment.  Tne  Society  will  regret  to  learn  that  Prof.  Des  Cloizeaux 
has  been  preyentea  by  domestic  anxieties  from  ^ing  present  to-day. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the 
Wollaston  Donation  Fund  to  Mr.  J.  Starkie  Gardner,  F.G.S.,  and 
addressed  him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Starkie  Gardner, — The  small  number  of  students  and  the  paucity  of  memoirs 
seems  to  indicate  that  fossil  botany  is  one  of  those  subjects  of  which  the  difficulties 
repel  rather  than  fascinate  the  neophyte.  If  perhaps  these  are  in  some  respects  less 
formidable  in  the  plant-remains  ot  the  earlier  Tertiary  period,  if,  in  studying  them, 
recent  throws  some  light  on  fossil  botany,  yet  the  practical  difficulties  of  obtaining, 
developing  and  preserving  specimens  are  so  great  tnat  no  little  ardour  and  patience 
are  demanded  from  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the  subject.  For  years  this  has  been 
your  special  work  :  after  thoroughly  exploring  the  flora  of  the  Eocene  Tertiaries  on 
the  coast  of  Hampshire  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  you  are  now,  and  have  for  some 
.time  been,  engaged  in  communicating  to  us  the  fruits  of  your  labours  through  the 
medium  of  the  Palseontographical  Society,  thereby  earning  the  thanks  of  students. 
Your  researches  also  of  late  years  have  been  extended  to  Antrim,  Mull,  and  even 
Iceland,  and  their  results  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  in  regard  to  the 
age  of  these  floras,  and  their  relation  to  those  which  occur  in  the  Hampshire  district. 
In  recognition  of  past  and  in  aid  of  future  work,  the  Council  has  awarded  to  you  the 
balance  of  the  Wollaston  Fund,  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  handing  to  you. 

Mr.  Gabdnbb,  in  reply,  said : — Mr.  President, — ^I  beg  to  return  my  thanks  for 
the  honour  the  Council  nave  done  me  in  placing  the  balance  of  this  fund  at  my 
disposal.  The  amount  of  leisure  I  am  able  to  command  has  not  permitted  me  to 
contribute  towards  the  advancement  of  geology  in  this  country  in  anything  like  the 
lame  proportion  as  my  professional  brethren  ;  but  I  think  I  may  fairly  claim  to 
yield  to  none  in  my  devotion  to  its  pursuit.  The  subject  I  somewhat  unfortunately 
monopolize  is  one  of  such  magnitude  that,  at  the  best,  very  many  years  of  such  work 
as  1  am  able  to  devote  to  it  must  elapse  before  even  a  first  general  impression  of  the 
composition  of  our  Eocene  flora  can  be  published.  I  am,  however,  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  study  that  I  am  prepared  to  sacrifice  much  in 
order  that  the  time  required  may  not  be  unduly  prolonged.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  botanical,  palaeontological,  and  evolutionary  interest  attach- 
iog  to  it,  it  will  be  found  to  present  the  solution  of  many  problems  as  to  the  former 
re&tive  positions  of  land  and  sea  and  the  climatic  changes  accompanying  their  suc- 
cessive redistribution.  I  need  hardly  add  that  I  regard  the  award  made  me  this  day 
as  a  direct  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  line  of  research  I  have  chosen. 

The  President  next  presented  the  Murchison  Medal  to  Mr.  William 

Whitaker,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  and  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  William  Whitaker, — To  many  members  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
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Britain  since  the  date  of  its  constitation  we  are  indebted  for  work  freely  done — 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  more  strictly  professional  duties.  Its  chiefs,  from  the 
da^rs  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  to  the  present  distingoisbed  Director-General,  Dr.  A. 
Geikie,  ha?e  been  among  the  most  valued  contributors  to  our  Journal,  and  have  en- 
riched geological  literature  by  their  longer  writings ;  while  among  its  other  members, 
few  have  done  more  than  yourself  in  following  the  example  of  its  leaders.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  will  only  allude  to  the  various  Memoirs  of  the  G^logical  Survey, 
especially  that  on  the  London  Basin,  in  which  you  have  token  so  laree  and  im- 
portant a  share,  and  will  dwell  rather  on  your  contributions  to  our  own  Journal  and 
to  other  publications.  Tour  papers  on  the  western  end  of  the  London  Basin,  and  on 
the  Lower  London  Tertiaries  of  Kent,  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  classic  memoirs 
of  Prestwich  as  elucidating  the  geology  of  what  I  may  caU  the  Home  District ;  and 
your  last  contribution  to  its  deep-seat^  geology  is  still  too  fresh  in  our  memories  to 
need  more  than  a  mention.  We  do  not  forget  your  varied  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  Gbolooical  Maoazdcb,  especially  those  on  the  Bed  Chalk  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Water-supply  from  the  Chalk,  on  the  formation  of  the  Cheail  Bank  (vrritten 
jointly  with  Mr.  Bristow),  a  paper,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  remarkable  saggestiveness, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  **  On  Subaerial  Denudation,*'  in  which,  as  remarked 
hy  the  late  Mr.  C.  Darwin,  you  had  '*the  good  fortune  to  bring  conviction  to  the 
minds  "  of  your  fellow- workers  by  means  of  '*  a  single  memoir.*' 

We  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  labours  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  literature  of  geology,  a  task  involving  not  a  little  labour,  which,  though  of  the 
greatest  value  to  students,  is  to  all  unremunerative  and  would  be,  to  many,  exception- 
ally toilsome.  Of  this,  your  care  for  several  years  of  the  Geological  Record,  and  the 
lists  of  books  and  memoirs  relating  to  the  geology  of  various  conntioa  in  England, 
are  conspicuous  instances. 

There  is  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  award  to  you  of  this  Medal,  founded  by 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  one  of  the  illustrious  chiefs  of  your  Survey,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  pleasure,  on  behalf  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society,  in  placing  it  in 
your  hands  together  with  the  customary  grant  from  the  Fund. 

Mr.  Whitakek,  in  reply,  said  that  to  workers  in  science  the  best  reward  was  the 
appreciation  c»f  their  fellow -workers,  and  of  this  he  had  on  various  occasions  received 
testimonies ;  but  the  award  of  this  Medal  was  the  crowning  one,  knowing,  as  he  well 
did,  the  care  with  which  such  awards  were  made.  He  expressed  his  interest  in  the 
Geological  Survey,  to  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  belonged,  and  in  the  important 
work  done  by  his  colleagues  in  that  Survey.  He  had  a  particular  pleasure  in  re- 
ceiving this  award  irom  the  hand  of  an  old  friend  like  the  Preeiaent,  whom  he 
thanked  most  heartily  for  the  very  kind  and  flattering  terms  employed  by  him  in 
presenting  the  Medal.  He  also  thanked  the  Fellows  o?  the  Society  present  for  the 
cordial  manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  announcement  of  the  award. 

In  presenting  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Murchison 
Geological  Fund  to  Mr.  Clement  Reid,  F.G.S.,  the  President  said : — 

Mr.  Clement  Reid, — The  later  Pliocene  and  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  East  Anglia 
offer  to  geologists  a  series  of  problems  as  difficult  as  they  are  attractive.  We  are 
indebted  to  you  for  much  valuaole  information  on  the  exact  distribution  and  the  fossil 
contents  of  these  varied  deposits,  which  owing  to  peculiar  local  circumstances  often 
present  exceptional  difficulties,  and  demand  exceptionally  patient  study  on  the  part  of 
the  investigators.  Your  memoir  on  the  Forest  Bed  of  Norfolk  is  a  contribution  of 
especial  value  to  students  as  affording  them  fuller  and  more  precise  information  than 
could  previously  be  obtained,  while  the  pages  of  our  Journal  and  of  the  Gbolooical 
Magazine  testify  to  the  zeal  and  thoroughness  with  which  you  have  applied  yourself 
to  these  and  kindred  miestions.  In  conferring  upon  you  this  award  from  the 
Murchison  Fund,  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  placing  in  your  hands,  the  Council 
of  the  Geological  Society  hopes  that  it  may  aid  you  in  prosecuting  your  studies  in 
this  department  of  geology  and  extending  them  to  localities  which  could  not  be 
visited  oy  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  professional  duties  as  a  Member  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Clement  Kb  ID,  in  reply,  said: — Mr.  President,— I  have  sometimes  felt  dis- 
couraged at  the  small  results  of  my  work.  But  this  welcome  and  unexpected  award 
by  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  is  a  recognition  that  the  worK  is  not  con- 
sidered altogether  worthless,  and  will  encourage  me  still  to  persevere.  Though  a 
large  portion  of  my  observations  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  Geological 
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Surrey,  I  hare  also  devoted  my  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  rarious  questions  in 
Pleistocene  and  Pliocene  Natural  History.  This  award  of  the  Murchison  Fund  will 
now  enable  me  to  undertake  a  more  thorough  examination  of  many  of  the  less-known 
deposits. 

The  President  next  presented  the  Lyell  Medal  to  Mr.  William 
Pengelly,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Pengelly, — The  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  has  awarded  you  the  Lyell 
Medal  and  a  sum  of  twenty  guineas  from  the  Fund  in  recognition  of  your  lifelong 
labours  in  the  cause  of  geolo^,  and  more  especially  of  your  investigations  in  those 
caverns  of  the  south-west  of  England  by  means  of  which  our  knowlMge  of  the  con- 
dition of  Britain  during  the  latest  epoch  of  geological  history  has  been  so  largely 
augmented.  To  exhume  the  contents  of  a  cavern,  not  only  the  lair  of  wild  beasts, 
but  also  an  abode  of  men  in  those  ages  when,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  old  Greek 
tragedian, 

"  Like  tiny  ants  they  dwelt  in  sunless  caves,"  ^ 

requires  the  exercise  of  unwearied  patience  and,  in  addition,  of  extensive  knowledge 
and  critical  acumen.  By  the  labours  of  the  Committee,  of  which  you  were  the  hands 
and  the  eyes,  and  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  the  compound  brain,  Mr.  MacEnery's 
long- neglected  discovery  in  Kent's  Hole  was  placed  beyond  all  dispute,  and  the  con- 
tents of  that  cavern,  its  succession  of  deposits,  its  relics  of  extinct  animals,  and  its 
toob  of  stone  and  bone,  denoting  more  than  one  stage  of  civilization,  have  been  made 
known  to  the  world. 

In  like  way  the  virgin  ground  of  the  Brixham  cave  was  investigated,  and  its 
valuable  contents  have  been  rendered  accessible  to  students.  AH  this  you  have  done, 
not  as  the  fruit  of  secured  leisure,  but  in  the  intervals  of  a  busy  life,  of  which,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  words,  time  was  money  ;  and  you  be^an  this  work  at  a  period  when, 
owing  to  mistaken  prejudices,  you  incurred  no  small  nsk  of  obloquy  and  personal  loss. 
Tour  work  at  Bovey  Tracey  and  your  papers  on  the  later  geology  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  allusion ;  the  Torquay 
Museum  and  the  Transactions  of  the  local  societies  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of 
your  zeal  in  stimulating  scientific  researches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  home. 
There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  award  to  you  of  this  Medal,  a  memorial  of  the  fearless 
and  illustrious  author  of  the  **  Principles  oi  Geology  '*  and  of  the  "Antiquity  of  Man.*' 
I  esteem  myself  exceptionally  fortunate  in  being  commissioned  to  place  it  in  your  hands, 
and  being  thus  enabled  to  t^tify  my  regard  for  so  valued  and  genial  a  friend. 

Mr.  Penobllt,  in  reply,  said  that  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  and  did  not 
wish  to  conceal  from  the  Fellows,  the  gratification  that  he  felt  at  receiving  this  award. 
He  had  studied  Geology  for  some  fifty  years,  although  he  had  appeared  out  little  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Geological  Society,  his  publications  on  geological  subjects  having 
been  chiefly  contributed  to  those  local  Societies  in  whose  neighbourhood  ms  researches 
had  been  carried  on.  His  gratification  at  this  award  compensated  for  much  obloquy, 
especially  as  it  bore  the  name  of  an  old  and  loved  friend  with  whom  he  had  worked 
much  and  often.  No  doubt  the  founder  of  the  Medal  intended  that  its  award  should 
serve  not  only  as  a  reward  for  work  done,  but  as  a  stimulant  to  further  exertion.  It  came 
to  him  so  late  in  the  day,  however,  that  he  could  hardly  hope  to  do  very  much  more  ; 
but  although  he  himself  might  not  be  urged  by  it  to  renewed  efforts,  the  stimulus 
might  act  vicariously,  as  the  knowledge  that  be  had  received  this  recognition  of  such 
services  as  he  had  rendered  to  science  would  doubtless  get  spread  abroad  in  Devon- 
shire, and  would  probably  serve  as  an  incitement  to  many  local  workers  to  persevere 
in  their  studies. 

In  handing  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Donation 
Fand  to  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.K.S.,  F.G.S.,  for  transmission  to 
Mr.  D.  Mackintosh,  F.G.S.,  the  President  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

Dr.  "Woodward, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  placing  in  your  hands,  as  representing 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  balance  of  the  Lyell  Donation  Fund  awarded  to  him  by  the 
Council  of  the  Geological  Society.  In  him  we  have  a  second  instance  of  the  way  in 
which,  through  an  untiring  zeal  for  science,  the  rare  intervals  of  a  hard-worked  life 

1  ^schylus,  Prom.  Vinct.  491. 
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may  bear  fruit  so  largely  augmenting  the  common  stock  of  geological  knowledge. 
There  are  few  problems  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  physical  condition  of  our 
native  land  during  the  period  commonly  designated  the  Glacial  Epoch ;  but  for  its 
solution  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  erratics  and  an  identification 
of  their  points  of  departure  is  absolutely  necessary.  Those  who,  like  myself,  haye 
attempted  to  adjust  the  rival  claims  of  glacier  and  floe,  of  the  ice-chariot  vert%u  the 
ice-ship,  as  vehicles  of  boulder-transport,  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of  the  value 
of  the  papers  on  British  erratics  which  he  has  contributed  to  our  Journal  and  to 
other  publications.  I  trust  that  this  award  may  not  only  be  gratif^fing  to  him  as  a 
mark  of  our  appreciation,  but  also  help  him  in  continuing  his  labours  in  a  field  where, 
notwithstanding  them,  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Dr.  WooDWAiu>,  in  reply,  said  : — Mr.  President, — The  intelligence  of  the  decision 
of  the  Council  has  bad  a  most  cheering  effect  on  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  will  brighten 
the  remaining  years  he  may  have  left  to  him.  It  is  well  known  to  Fellows  of  this 
Society  what  has  been  the  natiire  of  Mr.  Mackintoshes  work,  and  what  good  and 
careful  observations  he  has  made,  extending  over  long  years  of  wandering  up  and 
down  through  England  and  Wales,  and  carefully  observing  wherever  he  went.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Mackintosh,  which,  indeed, 
is  addressed  to  yourself.  He  says : — **  In  thanking  you  for  the  honour  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  Award  of  the  Lyell  Donation  Fund,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that 
25  years  ago  I  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  my  certificate.  I  am  now  seventy  years  of  age ;  this  is  the 
second  occasion  that  my  work  has  been  so  much  honoured,  for  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  state  that  I  was  presented  with  the  Kingsley  Medal  of  the  Chester  Society  of 
Natural  Science  in  1881.'' 

The  President  them  handed  the  Award  from  the  Barlow-Jameson 
Fund  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  F.R.S.,  for  transmission  to  Dr.  H.  J. 
Johnston-Lavis,  F.G.S.,  and  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

Dr.  Blanford, — I  will  ask  you  to  transmit  this  Award  to  Mr.  Johnston-Lavis. 
In  this  country  happily  the  volcanic  fires  have  long  ceased  to  glow,  and  the  earthquake 
seldom  causes  more  than  a  transient  tremor.  It  is  otherwise  on  the  shores  oi  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  where  again  and  again  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries  Yesurius 
has  rained  down  ruin ;  and  of  late  years  the  earthquakes  of  Ischia  have  wrought 
destruction  on  the  works,  and  desolation  in  the  homes,  of  men.  It  is  true  that  these 
phenomena  of  the  darker  side  of  nature  have  not  been  unobserved  by  the  many  illus- 
trious men  of  science  to  whom  Italy  has  given  birth ;  but  ^'  the  curse  of  Babel"  has 
debarred  some  of  us  from  access  to  their  works.  This  alone  gives  *an  exceptional 
yalue  to  the  elaborate  studies  which  Mr.  Johnston-Lavis  has  undertaken  of  the  various 
eruptive-products  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  the  Ischian  earthouakes.  There  is  yet  another 
advantage,  that  natural  phenomena  should  be  studied  oy  men  of  different  nations, 
diverse  training,  and  varied  habits  of  mind.  In  recognition  of  his  past  labours  and 
in  furtherance  of  future  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  the  Council  has  awarded  to 
him  a  grant  from  the  Bariow-Jameson  Fund,  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  placing 
in  your  hands. 

Dr.  Blanford,  in  reply,  said  that  the  best  mode  of  replying  to  the  kind  remarks 
made  by  the  President  would  be  to  read  a  letter  which  ne  had  received  from  Dr. 
Johnston-Lavis.    That  gentleman  said : — 

**  It  was  with  a  consii&rable  amount  of  astonishment  and  pleasure  that  I  received 
your  letter  announcing  the  Grant  from  the  Barlow -Jameson  Fund,  since  the  news 
was  so  perfectly  unexpected.  The  honour  thus  paid  me  for  my  attempts  to  clear  up 
some  questions  in  vulcanology  and  seismolo^^  will  stimulate  me  to  further  follow  that 
line  of  investigation,  with  the  hope  of  addmg  something  more  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  subjects. 

''My  professional  work  at  this  season  prevents  me  from  having  the  great  pleasure 
of  being  present  in  person  to  receive  this  mark  of  esteem  from  the  hands  of  our 
President.  Will  you  kindly  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  Society  for  so 
generously  conferring  such  an  honour  upon  me." 

The  President  then  read  his  Anniversary  Address,  in  which,  after 
giving  obituary  notices  of  some  of  the  Members  lost  by  the  Society 
during  the  year  1885,  he  referred  to  the  principal  contributions  to 
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geological  knowledge  which  have  heen  made  daring  the  past  year, 
both  in  the  publications  of  the  Society  and  elsewhere  in  Britain. 
The  remainder  of  the  address  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  nomenclature  which  should  be  followed  in  regard  to 
the  metamorphio  rocks.  After  describing  the  nature  and  relations 
of  the  various  metamorphio  rocks  in  certain  parts  of  the  Alps, 
Canada,  Scotland,  etc.,  the  effects  of  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks, 
and  the  results  of  pressure  in  producing  changes,  both  mechanical 
and  chemical,  upon  rocks  originally  crystalline,  be  pointed  out  that 
these  last  could  generally  be  distinguished  from  anterior  foliation, 
otherwise  produced ;  that  many  rocks  in  the  metamorphio  series 
appear  to  have  originated  in  stratified  deposits,  but  that  the  evidence 
at  present  in  our  possession  pointed  to  the  very  great  antiquity  of  all 
these,  and  to  the  probability  of  their  having  been  produced  under 
conditions  which  have  not  recurred  since  the  b^inning  of  the 
PalsBOZoic  period. 

The  ballot  for  the  Council  and  Officers  was  taken,  and  the  following  were  duly 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — Freaideni :  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.E.8.  Vice'Frt' 
tidtnis:  H.  Bauerman,  £sq. ;  John  Erans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. ;  A.  Greikie, 
LL.D.,  F.R.8. ;  and  J.  A.  Phillips,  Eso^  F.R.8.  Secreiariet:  W.  T.  Blanford, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  and  W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Foreign  Secretary : 
Warington  W,  Smyth,  Esq  ,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Treasurer:  Prof.  T.  Wiltshire,  M.A., 
F.L.S.  Council:  H.  Bauennan,  Bbq.  ;  W.  T.  Blanford,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  Prof.  T. 
G.  Bonney,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Thomas  Davies,  Esq. ;  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan, 
M.B.,  F.R.S. ;  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  A.  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
Henry  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  G.  J.  Hinde,  Ph.D. ;  J.  Hopkinson,  Esq. ;  W.  H. 
Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F  R.S. ;  Prof.  T.  M»Kenny  Hughes,  M.A.  ;  Prof.  T. 
Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S. ;  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S. ;  R.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  B.A. ;  J.  E. 
Marr,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  J.  A.  PhiUips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.; 
Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.;  J.  J.  11.  Teall,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  W. 
Topley,  Esq.;  Prof.T.  Wiltshire,  M.  A.,  F.L.S. ;  Henry  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


IL— Feb.  24,  1886.— Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. — The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  two  lihsetic  Sections  in  Warwickshire."  By  Rev.  P.  B. 
Brodie,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  sections  noticed  in  this  paper  were  (1)  one  exposed  on  a 
railway  at  Summer  Hill,  near  Binton,  between  Stratford  and  Alcester, 
and  (2)  one,  13  miles  further  to  the  south-east,  at  Snitterfield,  three 
miles  north  of  Stratford- on -Avon,  in  excavations  for  a  tunnel  con- 
nected with  a  supply  of  water  to  that  town. 

At  the  first-named  locality  a  bed  with  insect  remains  overlies  the 
firestone  and  Estheria-hed,  and  this  is  succeeded  in  descending  order 
by  a  considerable  thickness  of  black  and  grey  shales  with  the  usual 
KbsBtic  fossils.     The  bone-bed  is  not  exposed. 

At  the  second  locality,  in  borings  and  shafts,  black  EbsBtic  shales 
were  found  in  three  places  resting  upon  a  denuded  surface  of  new 
Bed  Marl,  and  covered  by  between  40  and  50  feet  of  drift.  Avicula 
eontorta  and  other  typical  fossils  were  obtained  from  the  shales. 
In  other  shafts  the  Rhaetic  beds  were  wanting,  so  that  apparently 
those  met  with  were  merely  small  portions  remaining  of  a  larger 
mass  which  had  been  denuded  away. 
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2.  "  On  the  Basement-beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Glouoestei^ 
sbire."     By  E.  Witchell,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  observed  that  few  papers  have  appeared  lately  on  this 
subject  in  the  Quarterly  Journal,  and  admitted  that  the  work  done 
between  1847  and  1860  was  of  such  excellent  character  that  there 
seemed  to  be  but  little  left  to  do  in  the  Gotteswolds.  Still  he  con- 
sidered, after  twenty-five  years  of  experience,  that  there  is  room  for 
another  paper  on  the  lower  beds : — 

(1)  Because  the  Pea  Grit  of  Leckhampton  is  made  to  include 
too  much. 

(2)  Becanse  this  use  of  the  term  has  led  to  confnsion. 

(3)  Because  the  Pea  Grit  proper  has  a  greater  extension  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed. 

Thus  has  arisen  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  Oolitic  limestone  at 
Frocester  and  Haresfield  Hills  is  part  of  the  freestone  series  above 
the  Pea  Grit.  The  author  proposed  to  call  the  beds  underlying  the 
Pea  Grit  the  ''  Lower  Limestone,"  and  gave  sections  at  Crickley  Hill 
and  Rnscombe,  near  Stroud,  in  explanation  of  his  views. 

Summarizing  the  results — (1)  The  Pea  Grit  is  well  developed  in  tbe 
Cheltenham  area,  thinning  towards  the  south,  is  no  more  than  from 
three  to  five  feet  thick  in  the  Stroud  area,  extending  as  far  as  Uley 
Bury,  where  it  occurs  as  a  thin  band,  having  lost  its  ferruginous 
aspect.  (2)  Underlying  this  are  several  beds  of  white  Oolitic  Lime- 
stone, having  layers  of  freestone  alternating  with  layers  of  shelly 
detritus,  and  locally  small  quartz-pebbles,  thickness  from  20  to  30 
feet.  Attention  was  especially  drawn  to  the  contrast  which  these 
beds  present,  both  lithologically  and  palaeontologically,  to  the  Pea 
Grit ;  and  to  their  poverty  in  entire  organic  remains,  limited  chiefly 
to  a  few  very  small  and  peculiar  Gasteropods.  (3)  Brown  sandy 
limestones,  locally  coarse  ferruginous  gritty  beds  from  5  to  9  feet, 
fossiliferous  in  the  lower  portion.  These  are  within  the  OpalinuM- 
zone,  and  repose  directly  on  the  Cephalopod-beds. 

3.  "  On  the  Pliocene  Beds  of  St.  Erth."  By  Percy  F.  Kendall, 
Esq.,  and  Robert  G.  Bell,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  consisted  of  a  description  of  the  beds  exposed  at  St 
Erth,  a  list  of  the  Molluscan  fossils  identified,  and  some  preliminary 
considerations  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Mollusca,  and  may  be 
considered  a  continuation  of  that  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  Y.  Wood,  read 
to  the  Society  in  November,  1884. 

The  beds  consist  of  sand  and  clay  dipping  to  about  6°  to  N.N.W. 
The  only  important  fossiliferous  bed  is  a  blue  clay,  and  fossils  have 
only  been  obtained  in  one  spot,  though  the  beds  have  been  traced 
over  an  area  of  about  120  acres.  The  fossils  are  well  preserved,  and 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  are  of  invertebrate  forms,  chiefly 
Mollusca,  Polyzoa,  Ostracoda,  and  Foraminifera ;  remains  of  Crabs, 
Girripedes,  Echinoderms,  Annelida,  Sponges,  and  even  of  Holotha- 
rians  and  Tunicata  (e.g,  Leptoclinum  ienue  y)  have  been  detected. 

The  list  of  the  Mollusca  showed  the  range  of  each  species  in 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  beds  and  in  the  present  seas.  The  authors 
considered  that  the  fossils  agree  in  age  with  the  middle  or  lower 
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>rtion  of  the  Bed  Crag,  but  that  whilst  many  species  having  a 
anthem  character  are  present  at  St  Erth,  and  wanting  in  the  Crags 
f  the  East  coast,  the  Boreal  and  Arctic  forms  found  so  abundantly 
i  the  Crag  are  absent  at  St  Erth. 

In  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact,  it  is  suggested  that  when 
ie  St-Erth  beds  were  deposited,  although  the  North -Sea  area  was 
I  direct  communication  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  western  part  of 
le  British  Channel  was  not,  that  the  British  Isles  were  joined  to  the 
mtinent  of  Europe  on  one  side  and  to  Greenland  on  the  other,  the 
betland  and  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland  being  the  remnants  of 
le  barrier  that  formerly  divided  the  Atlantic  from  the  Arctic  Sea. 
!vidence  is  given  in  support  of  this  view  from  the  present  sub- 
larine  configuration  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  was  also  shown  to 
9  probable  that  the  St.-Erth  area,  in  Pliocene'  times,  was  more 
irectly  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  than  at  present,  by  a 
larine  channel  that  traversed  France. 


III.— March  10, 1886.— Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
hair. — ^The  following  communications  were  read  : 

1.  "  On  the  Alteration  of  coarsely  spherulitic  Bocks."  By  Gren- 
ille  A.  J.  Cole,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  stated  that  the  pitchstone  of  Zwickau,  Saxony,  contains 
^rge  sphernlites,  remarked  on  by  Cotta  in  1847,  which  are  devoid 
f  radial  structure,  and  are  traversed  by  the  fine  lines  of  flow  that 
laracterize  the  glassy  matrix.  The  centre  of  each  of  these  has  been 
allowed  out  by  decomposition  along  cracks,  as  may  be  seen  at  the 
ids  of  the  branches  into  which  the  cavity  divides,  and  infiltration 
f  chalcedony  and  calcite  has  occurred.  The  lines  of  flow  corre- 
)ond  on  opposite  sides  of  this  secondary  mass,  and  do  not  bend 
)und  as  if  the  spherule  had  formed  about  some  calcareous  inclusion 
r  about  a  vesicle.  Similar  excavation  and  infiltration  have  occurred 
ctensively  among  the  coarsely  spherulitic  layers  of  the  Precambrian 
lyolites  of  Lea  Bock,  Wrekin,  and  in  these  the  cracks  traversing 
le  rock  are  seen,  under  the  microscope,  as  mere  lines  when  passing 
irough  the  matrix,  but  widen  out  at  once  probably  through  more 
$ady  decomposition  along  their  walls,  when  they  enter  spherulitic 
latter.  In  the  white  rock  (Silurian  rhyolite)  of  Digoed,  near  Pen- 
lachno,  N.  Wales,  similar  alteration  has  converted  the  closely  set 
)herulites  (often  three  inches  in  diameter)  into  mere  shells  filled 
ith  quartz  and  chlorite;  while  a  black  slate-like  decern position- 
roduct,  with  a  hardness  of  2*5  and  a  specific  gravity  of  2*77,  occurs 
x>asionally  here,  and  very  frequently  in  the  less  coarse  but  similar 
Kjk  of  Conway  Mountain.  In  the  latter  place  spherulites  may  be 
►und  containing  this  product  in  alteniate  concentric  layers.  Analysis 
lows  it  to  be  allied  to  pinite ;  but  the  formation  in  it,  when  it  tends 
»  become  crystalline,  of  microlites  of  various  kinds,  opposes  its 
3ing  regarded  as  a  simple  mineral.  The  rock  of  Digoed  itself 
mtains  83  per  cent,  of  silica,  the  black  product  only  60  per  cent, 
he  great  nodular  masses  of  quartz  and  these  contrasted  soft,  black, 
eavable  layers  form  striking  features  of  alteration,  especially  as 
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the  residaal  spherulitio  matter  closely  resembles  the  matrix,  and 
may  in  time  become  nndistinguishable  from  it.  A  consideration  of 
the  pyromerides  of  the  continent  makes  it  appear  probable  that  they 
also  are  altered  coarsely  spherulitio  rhyolites,  and  the  comparisoni 
made  by  Delesse  in  1852  strongly  support  this  view. 

2.  **  Account  of  a  Well-sinking  made  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  at  Swindon."  By  Horace  B.  Woodward,  Esq., 
F.G.S.     With  Lists  of  Fossils,  by  E.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

This  well-sinking  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Captain  William 
Dean,  while  fossils  were  collected  and  notes  of  the  strata  were  made 
by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Stanier  and  A.  R  Elliott,  to  whom  the  authors 
were  greatly  indebted.  The  object  of  sinking  was  to  seek  a  supply 
of  water  for  use  in  the  works  at  Swindon.  The  strata  proved  were 
as  follows: — 

Made  ground 

Kimmeridge  Clay     

Uoraiiian  d^qb ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ,..     ... 

Oxford  Clay  and  Kellaways  Bock 

V^vlUUlllBII    .••         •••         *••         •*•         •••         •••         *••         •••         •••         ••! 

xorcst  Jil&rDl6  •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     »«. 

736    2 

Unfortunately  for  the  Company,  saline  waters  were  met  with  in 
the  Corallian  rocks,  and  again  in  the  Forest  Marble. 

Few  fossils  were  obtained  from  the  Kimmeridge  and  Corallian  rocks; 
but  those  from  the  Oxford  Clay  and  Eellaways  Bock  indicated  the 
upward  succession  of  the  Callovian  omatus-  and  cordatus-iormB  of 
Ammonites.  It  was  shown  that  at  least  44  feet  of  clays,  sands,  and 
sandstones  might  be  assigned  to  the  Eellaways  Bock,  which  should 
be  regarded  as  an  irregular  and  impersistent  basement-bed  of  the 
Oxford  Clay.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  saline  waters,  it  was 
shown  from  analyses  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Harris  that  the  Corallian  water 
contained  144  grains  per  impericd  gallon,  consisting  chiefly  of  sodium 
chloride  and  sodium  carbonate.  In  the  Forest-Marble  water,  which 
had  a  temperature  of  64°,  the  saline  ingredients  amounted  to  2131 
grains  per  gallon,  consisting  chiefly  of  sodium  chloride,  calcium 
chloride,  etc. 

Attention  was  then  drawn  to  the  occurrence  of  saline  waters  in 
the  Jurassic  rocks,  at  Melksham,  Holt,  Trowbridge,  St.  Clement's, 
Oxford,  and  other  localities  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  also  to  the 
occurrence  of  saline  waters  in  the  Coal-measures  and  older  rocks 
of  the  Bristol  Coal-basin,  etc.  It  was  shown  that  the  occurrence  of 
saline  waters  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  proximity  of 
saliferous  New  Bed  rocks,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  saline  waters 
at  Swindon  escaped  from  a  ridge  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  against  which 
the  Lower  Jurassic  rocks  abutted,  as  they  do  on  the  Mendip  Hills. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  said  the  fossils  had  been  collected  with  great 
care  by  Mr.  Stanier  and  Mr.  Elliott,  an  exact  record  of  depths  being 
kept.  He  noticed  some  of  the  more  important  species  that  had  been 
met  with  and  their  distribution,  especially  mentioning  that  the  Am- 
monites from  the  Oxford  Clay  were  neai'ly  all  from  greater  depths 
than  400  feet 
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THE  GEOLOGICAL  AGE  OP  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  OCEAN.— REPLY 
OP  PR0PE8S0R  HULL  TO  PR0PE8S0R  LE  CONTE. 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  Professor  Le  Conte's  views 
on  the  question  of  the  ''Permanenoe  of  Continents  and  Ocean- 
Basins  " ;  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  North 
American  Continent.^  I  am  glad  that  he  does  not  carry  his  views 
as  far  as  some  geologists  on  this  question.  As  stated,  they  are 
sahstantially  the  same  as  those  supported  in  his  '*  Elements  of 
Geology  "  (Edit  1885).  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Prof.  Le 
Conte  scarcely  realizes  sufficiently  what  must  have  been  the  effect 
of  continued  subsidence  during  the  whole  of  the  Palseozoic  period 
in  extending  the  sea-area,  and  consequently  in  pushing  the  ad- 
joining land-area  further  into  that  of  the  present  North  Atlantic 
Ocean.  In  his  ideal-section  (Mem,  p.  288)  of  the  Palseozoic  rocks 
from  the  Primordial  downwards  to  the  Carboniferous,  which  is 
consistent  with  his  statement  that  the  whole  of  these  rocks  in  the 
United  States  are  conformable.  Prof.  Le  Conte  makes  it  clear  that 
were  these  strata  reduced  to  the  original  horizontal  position,  there 
would  be  several  thousand  feet  of  marine  sediments,  which  must 
originally  have  overlapped  on  the  flanks  of  the  lands  formed  of 
Archsean  rocks.  This  will,  probably,  explain  to  him  why  in  my 
sketch-map  No.  2  1  have  carried  the  northern  part  of  the  continental 
border  westward  so  as  to  cut  through  Labrador,  not  in  ''  Primordial 
times,"  as  he  supposes,  but  in  Silurian  times,  when  the  land-area 
was  further  depressed.' 

1  am  gratified  to  find  that  on  the  question  of  the  position  of  the 
and  and  sea  areas  during  Archsean  (or  Laurentian)  times  Prof.  Le 
Conte  is  in  accord  with  myself;  on  the  other  hand  I  fully  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  immense  duration  of  the  "  Lost  Interval "  which 
elapsed  between  the  Archssan  and  Primordial  eras,  and  the  extent  of 
the  denudation  of  the  raised  sea-beds  over  the  American  and  European 
continents.  But,  I  cannot  concur  with  him  in  supposing  that  the 
small  tracts  of  land  which  were  (at  least  partially)  maintained  in 
the  North,  as  the  Laurentian  "  Nucleus,"  or  along  the  East  of  the 
Appalachians  (even  with  a  considerable  margin  including  some  now 
ocean-covered  tracts),  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  amount  of  Palaeo- 
zoic sediment,  which,  volien  originally  deposited  {i.e.  before  denudation), 
was  the  measure  of  the  denudation  of  these  tracts  themselves.  The 
conformable  relations  of  these  beds  throughout  a  vertical  depth  of 
several  thousands  of  feet  imperatively  involves  the  view  of  the  con- 
temporaneous existence  of  an  extensive  continental  area,  stretching 
both  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  present  margins  of  the  Silurian 
strata.  Nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  does  Prof.  Le  Conte  recognize 
sufficiently  (if  at  all)  the  significance,  in  reference  to  this  question, 
of  that  on  which  I  have  laid  principal  stress  in  my  essay  ;  namely, 

1  Obolooical  Magazine,  March,  18S6,  p.  97. 

>  Sclent.  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  iSoc.  vol.  iii.  new  ser.  plate  yii.  p.  319. 
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the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  sedimentary  strata  towards  the  north- 
east and  east  of  the  N.  Amenoan  continent,  and  their  attenuation 
and  replacement  by  limestones  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  case  of 
these  sediments  they  are  truncated  along  their  thickest  margins ;  and 
the  fact,  which  I  have  pointed  out,  that  the  British  and  European 
formations  exhibit  similar  phenomena  of  attenuation  and  truncation, 
only  in  an  opposite  direction,  leads  us  to  a  similar  conclusion  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  derivative  lands.  Prof.  Le  Conte 
admits  (p.  100)  that  the  great  thickness  of  Carboniferous  strata 
would  require  a  large  land-mass  to  the  east  of  the  Appalachian 
region ;  but,  he  adds,  '*  There  is  no  reason  why  the  eastern  land- 
mass,  which  sufficed  to  contribute  80,000  feet  of  Silurian  and 
Devonian  sediments,  should  not  have  been  sufficient  to  contribute  the 
much  smaller  amount  of  sediments  of  the  Carboniferous  period." 
This,  however,  allow  me  to  say,  is  begging  the  question  at  issue 
between  us.  I  maintain  in  the  first  place,  that  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  (comparatively  speaking)  allowed  by  Prof.  Le  Conte  was  quite 
insufficient  for  the  production  of  30,000  feet  of  conformable  sedi- 
ments ;  and  secondly,  that  this  continuous  accumulation  of  such 
sediments  must  have  caused  the  originating  land-mass  to  recede 
farther  and  farther  eastwards  into  the  Atlantic  area,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Carboniferous  (or  Permian)  epoch. 

Prof.  Le  Conte  is  scarcely  correct  in  stating,  that  in  my  map,  fig. 
3, 1  have  completely  abolished  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  converting  it 
into  land  during  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  indicated  the  land  as  far  south  as  lat  38° — 40°,  making  it  in- 
tentionally vague  at  this  line.  As  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the 
map  itself,  the  main  land-areas  are  represented  as  occupying  the 
Arctic  regions ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  fact  tending  to  corroborate 
the  view  of  the  laud  connection  between  Europe  and  America  during 
both  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  times  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  viz.  the  general  resemblance,  and  partial  identity,  of  the 
land  floras  of  both  regions  during  these  epochs.  Altogether  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  cumulative  evidence  of  the  general  correctness 
ot'  the  views  I  have  endeavoured  to  enunciate,  whether  we  have 
recourse  to  the  organic  or  physical  aspects  of  the  question. 

Edward  Hull. 
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CHARLES  WILLIAM  PEACH,  A-L-S. 

BoKN  1800.     Died  1886. 

Chables  W.  Peach,  Geologist  and  Naturalist,  was  bom  in  1800  at 
Wansford  in  Northamptonshire.  His  father  was  a  harness-maker. 
He  first  went  to  a  dame's  school  in  the  village,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Folkingham  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
remained  three  years.  He  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  Bevenue 
Coastguard  in  January,  1824,  and  sent  first  to  Southrepps  in  Norfolk, 
and  afterwards  to  Weyboum,  Cromer,  etc.    Here  he  first  commenced 
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the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  began  to  make  a  collection.  He 
made  the  aoquaintanoe  of  the  Be  v.  J.  Lay  ton,  then  living  at  Catfield. 
With  this  ezoellent  geologist  he  explored  the  cliffs  and  the  sub- 
merged Forest-bed,  and  assisted  him  greatly  in  ooUecting  the  large 
series  of  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants  which  are  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum. 

From  Norfolk  Peach  was  sent  to  Lyme  Begis  and  Charmouth  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  thence  into  Cornwall,  where  he  worked  at  the 
geological  formations  along  the  coasts,  and  found  fossils  where  no 
fossils  had  been  found  before.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  held  at  Plymouth  in  1841,  he  read  his  first  paper  entitled 
"The  Organic  Fossils  of  Cornwall."  The  following  year  at  the 
Manchester  Meeting  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Zoological  Section,  '*  On 
the  Marine  Fauna  of  the  Cornish  Coast"  Charles  Darwin,  in  his 
monograph  on  the  BalanidcB  (Bay  Society,  1854,  p.  157),  quotes  Mr. 
Peach's  observations  on  the  exuviation  of  the  integument  of  the 
BaJani  on  the  Cornish  coast  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  original  observers  in  Geology  and  Zoology,  and  was  taken 
by  the  hand  by  Murchison,  De  la  Beche,  Buckland,  Forbes,  Daubeny 
and  Agassiz. 

While  residing  at  Fowey,  he  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  of 
all  the  local  scientific  Societies  of  the  Duchy,  and  he  added  many 
organic  remains  from  the  Devonian  rocks  to  the  collection  of  the 
Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  and  this  collection  seems  to 
have  remained  as  he  left  it  nearly  40  years  ago. 

One  of  Peach's  most  important  discoveries  was  the  detecting 
remains  of  Pteraspidian  fish-shields,  in  the  Lower  Devonian  Slates 
of  Polperro  in  Cornwall.  These  fossils  were  recognized  as  fish  by 
Mr.  Peach  in  1843.  In  1851  Prof.  Mc'Coy  determined  the  fossil  to 
be  a  Sponge  I  and  named  it  Steganodictyum  Carnubicum.  Prof.  Ferdi- 
nand Boemer  subsequently  determined  it  to  be  the  bone  of  a  Cuttle- 
fish, and  named  it  Archmoteuthis  Dunenais  (1855)  ;  and  in  1868  Prof. 
Bay  Lankester,  in  a  note  to  the  Geological  Society,  stated  that 
Huxley  and  Salter,  as  well  as  himself,  had  determined  it  to  be  the 
cephalic  plate  of  a  Pteraspidian  fish  (Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  1868, 
voL  xxiv.  p.  546),  which  he  described  under  the  name  of  ScaphaaptB 
ComuhicuB.  He  says,  "  The  merit  of  first  recognizing  the  fish-nature 
of  these  remains  belongs  to  Mr.  Peach,  who  more  than  twenty  years 
since  wrote  of  them  as  such  "  (pp.  cit,  p.  547).  See  also  Geol.  Mag. 
1868,  Vol.  V.  pp.  247-248,  and  1869,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  77-78.  Mr. 
Pengelly,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  says: — "Mr.  Peach's  judgment 
has  received  the  fullest  justification,  and  we  all  congratulate  him 
heartily  on  the  fact"  (Trans.  Devonshire  Assoc,  for  1868). 

Having  been  transferred  from  the  Coast-guard  to  the  Customs, 
Peach  was  removed  from  Cornwall  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  being 
stationed  first  at  Peterhead,  and  afterwards  at  Wick.  It  was  whilst 
at  the  latter  place  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bobert  Dick, 
the  Thurso  Baker- Geologist  and  Botanist,  and  the  account  of  their 
friendship  and  mutual  studies  is  contained  in  some  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  Dr.  Smiles'  "  Life  of  Bobert  Dick,"  part  of 
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which  book  is  devoted  to  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Peach,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our  facts.  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  study  of  geology  and  zoology.  Whilst  travelling  round 
the  coast  of  Caithness  in  search  of  wrecks,  he  made  good  use  of 
his  spare  time,  hammering  the  rocks  in  search  of  fossil  plants  with 
which  the  dark  flagstones  of  the  district  abounded.  He  was  the 
first  to  find  fossils  in  the  limestones  of  Durness  in  Sutherland. 
Obscure  organic  remains  had  been  detected  by  Macculloch  in  the 
quartz  rocks  of  Sutherland ;  but  they  passed  out  of  mind,  and  their 
organic  nature  was  stoutly  denied  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison. 
Peach,  however,  in  1854  brought  to  light  a  good  series  of  shells  ^ 
and  corals,  which  demonstrated  the  limestone  containing  them  to 
lie  on  the  same  geological  horizon  as  some  part  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  of  other  regions.  He  also  found  a  new  fossil  fish,  which 
was  described  in  the  Decades  of  the  G^logical  Survey.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool,  1854,  Peach  read  a 
paper  on  **  The  Remains  of  Land  Plants  and  Shells  in  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  of  Caithness."  In  August,  1858,  Mr.  Peach  accompanied 
Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and 
finally  the  two  geologists  lauded  at  Cape  Wrath,  and  proceeded  to 
visit  the  Durness  Limestone,  where  all  that  Peach  had  already 
discovered  was  confirmed  by  the  personal  observation  of  Sir 
Boderick,  who,  proceeding  to  Leeds,  laid  before  the  Greological 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  '*  The  Besults  of  his  Be- 
searches  among  the  older  rocks  of  the  Scottish  Highlands," 
doing  full  justice  to  Mr.  Peach's  discovery  of  organic  remains  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  age  in  the  Crystalline  Limestone  of  Sutherland, 
similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
North  America. 

He  was  a  Fellow,  and  served  the  office  of  President  of  the  Boyal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1868  Peach  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Linnsean  Society 
of  London. 

The  "  Neill  Gold  Medal "  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Peach  in 
1874,  by  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  addition  of  about 
20  species  of  Echini,  MeduscB,  and  Sponges  made  by  him  to  the 
known  fauna  of  the  British  seas. 

Though  his  long  and  active  life  had  entitled  him  to  rest  both  from 
official  and  scientific  work,  his  vigorous  mind  and  great  love  for 
science  urged  him  to  further  investigations,  and  in  the  plant-bearing 
beds  of  Edinburgh,  Falkirk,  and  Fife,  he  made  important  discoveries, 
not  only  of  new  forms  of  plant-life,  but  of  materials  which  increased 
our  knowledge  of  already  described  forms. 

He  died  at  30,  Haddington  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  February  28th, 
in  his  86th  year.  His  son,  Mr.  B.  N.  Peach,  F.B.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  has 
for  many  years  been  attached  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland, 
and  is  the  author  of  several  important  geological  and  palsdontological 
memoirs. 

^  Maclurea  Feaehii,  which  was  named  after  Mr.  Peach,  and  several  other  forms. 
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I. — On  Mssozoio  Amoiospxbmb. 

By  J.  Stasxib  Gabdnbb,  F.L.S.,  F.Q.S. 

(PLATE  V.) 

THERE  oan  soaroely  at  the  present  time  be  a  problem  more  in- 
tereeting  than  that  of  the  first  appearance  of  Angiosperms,  nor^ 
one  r^arding  which  there  is  less  trustworthy  information  at  the 
disposal  of  the  geologist.  In  attempting  to  bring  together  a  snm- 
maiy  of  what  is  known  regarding  the  earlier  forms  of  this  most 
important  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  I  make  little  claim  to 
originality  ;  nor  are  such  criticisms  as  I  may  venture  upon  entitled 
to  the  same  weight  as  if  put  forward  by  a  trained  botanist. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  recall  the  many  supposed  representatives 
of  Ang^iosperms  that  were  formerly  included  in  the  Palsdozoic  Floras, 
for  they  have  long  since  been  dismissed  from  our  lists  of  fossils  and 
forapotten.  Though  less  fanciful  in  degree  than  some  of  the  still 
earlier  geological  fallacies,  they  are  no  less  mythical,  and  at  present 
(he  names  TuceiteSf  Palmacttes,  Antholites,  Poacites,  CtdmiieSf  etc, 
are  no  longer  included  among  the  plants  of  the  Goal-measures.  Now 
thai  Pothociies  has  been  shown  to  be  part  of  a  Sigillarian  plant,  there 
is  in  fact  no  longer  any  Angiosperm  remaining  of  Palaeozoic  age. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Corda  described  two 
speoies  of  Carboniferous  and  Permian  endogenous  wood,  while  the 
exhaustive  studies  of  Prof.  Williamson,  extending  over  a  great  num* 
her  of  years,  have  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  some  anomalous 
woods  and  other  plant-structures  from  the  Coal-measures,  in  the  most 
perfect  preservation,  so  that  it  is  certainly  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  we  may  some  day  come  to  a  clearer  appreciation  as  to  the 
lines  through  which  Angiosperms  were  differentiated  from  the  older 
Cryptogams  or  Oymnosperms. 

There  are  met  with,  however,  in  the  CoaUmeasures,  the  exceed- 
ingly problematical  remains  of  a  plant  which  is  claimed  in  the 
latest  work  of  Saporta  and  Marion  to  be  a  "  pro- Angiosperm,"  or,  in 
other  words,  an  Angiosperm  imperfectly  differentiated  from  a  Cryp- 
togamic  or  Gymnospermic  stock.  The  widely-distributed  fossil, 
known  as  Spirangiumy  consists  of  acutely-pointed  spindle-shaped 
bodies,  which  are  believed  to  be  composed  of  from  five  to  ten  linear 
valves,  supposed  to  envelope  a  centrid  cavity.  These  valves  usually 
appear  to  be  spirally  twisted,  but  in  some  specimens,  which  seem  to 
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be  in  more  perfect  preservation,  there  is  no  twist  visible,^  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  either  the  spiral  arrangement  was  confined  to  an 
inner  part  of  the  structare,  or  that  the  purpose  they  had  to  serve 
ooiild  be  equally  fulfilled  without  the  twist.  They  seem  to  have 
been  seated  on  a  pedioel,  and  according  to  Schimper,  a  number  were 
joined  to  form  a  sort  of  umbel ;  but  in  England  at  least  they  are 
generally  found  detached.  Examples  were  figured  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Geological  Society  as  long  since  as  1840,*  under  the 
name  of  Garpolithea  helicteroides.  No  better  idea  of  their  enigmati- 
cal nature  can  be  given  than  the  bare  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
guesses  that  have  been  made  as  to  their  affinities.  They  were 
tliought  to  be  allied  to  HelictereSf  a  genus  of  StereuUaeea^  by  Prest- 
wich  and  Morris :  they  are  Palaobromelia  of  Ettingshausen,  allied 
to  the  Pine-apple  family  ;  the  Palaoxyris,  of  Brongniart,  related  to 
XyrtB,^  a  sedge-like  Monocotyledon  principally  confined  to  the 
Tropics ;  the  radicular  appendages  of  Equtsetum  according  to  Les- 
quereuz ;  they  were  named  Sporlederia  by  Stickler,  who  regarded 
tiiem  as  Bromeliads;  and  Spirangivm  by  Schimper,  who  hazards 
no  opinion  as  to  their  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  beyond 
such  as  is  implied  by  placing  them  after  the  Monocotyledons.  Finally, 
they  are  claimed  to  be  "  pro-Angiospermous "  fruits  by  Saporta 
and  Marion,  but  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  their  aflELnities 
remain  to  this  day  completely  unknown.  They  are  found  in  all 
stages,  from  the  Carboniferous  up  to  and  including  the  Wealden,  and 
any  discovery  tending  to  shed  further  light  upon  them  would  be  of 
very  great  importance.^ 

Next  in  point  of  age  comes  a  leaf  with  reticulated  venation  from 
the  Permian  of  Russia,  and  named  Dichoneuron  Hoolceri,  Sap.  It  is 
stated  to  be  of  a  firm  consistence,  with  a  long  petiole,  slightly  dilated 
at  the  base  and  detached  naturally  from  the  stem  ;  and  an  engraving 
shows  it  to  be  bipartite,  indented,  and  lobed  and  cut  laterally  into 
two  segments.  Saporta  and  Marion '  claim  that  the  venation  re- 
sembles that  of  Pistia  (a  tropical  Duckweed),  and  that  the  leaves  of 
the  aroideous  Amormophyllum  are  similarly  bilobed,  and  suggest  the 
association  with  it  of  a  spathe-like  body  from  the  same  formation* 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  however,  to  whom  the  specimen  was  shown, 
thought  that  it  was  probably  a  cryptogam  allied  to  Ceratopteris,  a 
genus  of  tropical  and  aquatic  Ferns.  It  is  in  any  case  quite  obvious 
that  very  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  a  mere  leaf  with  such 
undecided  characters,  when  we  reflect  that  leaves  greatly  resembling 
each  other  with  not  dissimilar  venation  are  common  alike  to  Crypto- 
gams, Gymnosperms,  and  both  divisions  of  Angiosperms.     Another 

^  There  is  an  admirable  specimen  showing  Hub  condition  in  the  Mnsenm  at 
Owens  College. 

*  Prestwich,  Geology  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  GeoL  Trans,  yol.  t.  part  iii.  plate  38, 
fig.  12,  and  explanation  by  Prof.  Morris. 

>  A  view  recently  npheld  by  Nathorst. 

*  The  species  described  as  Pakeotpathe  by  linger  from  the  Carboniferous  and  Per* 
mian,  may  possibly  also  belong  here.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  Schimper,  PaL 
y^ff^tnle,  voL  ii.  p.  605. 

^  Evolution  des  Phantogams,  yoL  i.  p.  231. 
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problematic  plant,  of  which  the  outline  at  least  is  perfectly  known, 
is  the  (EihophyUum  speetoaum,  Sch.  and  Moug.,  from  the  Trias  of  the 
Yosges.  It  possessed  linear  leaves,  with  fine  linear  veins  without 
mid-rib,  which  are  decurrent  and  grouped  by  threes  on  a  woody  and 
branching  stem.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  cylindrical  and 
more  or  less  elongated  spikes,  whose  scales  or  bracts  bore  smooth 
shining  seeds  in  their  axils.  These  spikes  were  imperfectly  articu- 
lated at  the  base  and  furnished  at  that  point  by  a  ring  of  paleas  or 
hairs,  and  were  probably  caducous.^  It  has  been  suggested  by 
several  writers  that  CEthophyllum  may  be  allied  to  the  Typhacea, 
and  though  it  is  by  no  means  even  certain  that  they  belong  to  the 
Monocotyledons  at  all,  it  appears  difficult  to  avoid  regarding  them 
with  interest  as  at  least  possible  "  pro-angiospermic  "  types.  Certain 
fruit-spikes  from  the  same  formation  were  named  Eehinoaiachys  by 
Brongniart. 

Synchronous  with  the  last,  and  also  common  to  the  Jurassics,  are 
narrow  ribbon-like  leaves  known  as  Tiiceites,  Sch.  and  Moug.,  five 
species  of  which  are  described  by  Zigno. '  They  are  broad  or 
narrow  linear  leaves,  with  entire  margin,  and  without  mid-rib,  with 
fine  longitudinal  veins  united  by  transverse  veinlets  and  sessile  or 
amplexicaul  base.  As  stated  by  Schimper,'  <<  It  is  useless  to  remark 
that  these  fossils  may  proceed  from  very  different  types,  and  perhaps 
without  real  analogy  with  the  living  type  to  which  we  compare 
them."     They  most  resemble  the  leaves  of  Dracana  or  Fourcroya, 

In  the  RhsBtic  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  the  remarkable  organism 
known  as  Willianuoniaj  a  fossil  familiar  to  us  from  its  not  uncommon 
occurrence  in  the  Oolite  of  Yorkshire.  It  appears  to  have  been 
figured  first  as  a  flower^  in  Bird*s  Yorkshire,  pi.  ii.  fig.  6,  associated 
with  Zamites,  and  later  by  Mantell  in  1844,  Medals  of  Creation, 
vol.  L  p.  161,  as  the  fruit  of  Zamites  lanceolata,  in  consequence  of  a 
conjecture  by  Lindley  that  the  supposed  petals  were  scales  and  the 
stamen  and  pistil  the  fractured  axis.  It  was  first  described  by  Prof. 
Williamson  in  a  communication  to  the  Linnean  Society,^  in  1868,  and 
was  named  after  the  Professor  by  Carruthers ;  but  at  that  time  it  was 
considered  that  the  Cycadean  foliage  associated  with  it,  and  known 
as  Zamites  gigaa,  might  very  probably  belong  to  the  same  plant. 
The  fructification  is  very  rarely  attached  to  stems  with  spirally  arranged 
leaves,  and  to  sach  stems  and  the  fruit  the  genus  is  now  restricted. 
It  seems  no  longer  possible  to  regard  it  as  even  an  utterly  abnormal 
Gycad,  and  the  question  therefore  arises  as  to  whether  Saporta  and 
Marion  have  sufficient  grounds  for  ranking  it  among  their  "pro- 
Angiosperms."  Mr.  Carruthers  and  Prof.  Williamson  appear  uncer- 
tain as  to  which  section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  should  enrich, 
while  Dr.  Nathorst  advances  the  rather  untenable  proposal  to  place 
it  in  Balanophoracea,  a  small  natural  order  of  succulent  leaf-less, 

^  Scliiinper  and  Mougeot,  Monogr.  d.  pi.  foss.  da  Gr^s  bigarr6,  p.  39,  pi.  xix.  xx. 

'  Flora  fo88.  forma,  oolithicas,  i.-iv. 

'  Pal.  v*g6tale,  toI.  ii.  p.  427. 

*  A  closed  bud  is  apparently  figured  as  a  nut,  pi.  iii.  fig.  7. 

'  Linn.  Trans,  p.  603,  pis.  52  and  63. 
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parasitio  Dicotyledons,  to  which  Bafflesia  belongs,  while  Newberry 
appears  to  regard  them  as  possible  Composites.^ 

The  branches  of  Williamsonia  gigaa.  Can*.,  are  stout,  densely  olothed, 
with  remarkably  thick  and  short  sheathing  leaves,  amplexicaal, 
loosely  imbricated,  dorsally  keeled  or  convex,  inferiorly  canalioulate, 
and  with  lanceolate,  stiff,  and  even  spinous  apex.  They  are  coriaceoos, 
smooth,  with  entire  margins  and  parallel  veins,  united  by  a  delicate 
network  of  oblique  veinlets  only  visible  with  a  lens.  Many  of 
these  stems  are  terminated  by  more  or  less  developed  globose 
involucres,  composed  of  at  least  one  whorl  of  oonvei^ng  linear 
bracts,  bent  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  chamber,  which  is  sometimes 
empty,  showing  the  basal  scar  from  which  the  interior  organ  had 
become  detached.  The  largest  of  these  involucres  are  formed  of 
several  rows  of  bracts  enveloping  a  peculiar  gourd-shaped  body  or 
axis  invested  with  a  dense  covering  of  compressed  long  narrow  cells, 
which  Saporta  regards  as  an  investing  mass  of  filaments  and  anthers, 
such  as  that  covenng  the  spadix  of  Typha,  Prof.  Williamson  calls 
this  a  cortical  layer,  but  has  inferred  that  it  possibly  bore  antheridial 
organs :  Saporta  adds  that  these  fell  away  after  the  pollen  was  shed, 
leaving  the  axis  bare.  Saporta  asserts,  and  Williamson  thinks  it  not 
improbable,  that  this  involucre  represents  the  male  oigan  of  the 
plant 

Associated  with  them  are  found  verticils  of  inourved  braeti  united 
at  their  bases  into  a  cup-shaped  organism,  which  Williamson  <hi  the 
one  hand  is  confident  have  never  been  found  attached  to  any  otter, 
but  which  Saporta  maintains  are  sometimes  present  in  the  inteiiOP 
moulds,  in  which  condition  all  the  English  specimens  aie  fCMdad; 
adhering  to  the  gourd-shaped  axis  which  he  says  it  anrmoailtBd^ 
The  important  collection  of  Mr.  Yates  is  now  in  the  Jaxdui  da^ 
PI  antes,  and  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examinioe  it  iiiies  I 
became  interested  in  the  subject ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Proihwotf 
Williamson  certainly  possesses  a  specimen  in  which  each  bnot  ii 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  oblong  depressions,  which  are  deariy  Boi 
accidental  markings  as  Saporta  would  believe,  and  are  obvioasly 
adapted  for  bearing  a  pair  of  ovules.  The  remarkable  thing  is  tbiil 
none  of  the  other  numerous  specimens,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  -oaf 
public  museums  show  any  such  marks.  Moreover,  the  gonrd-^baped 
axis  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  peculiar  point  which  can  be  most 
readily  described  as  in  shape  like  a  light-house,  and  which  finds  no 
place  in  Saporta's  restoration.' 

The  rest  of  the  description  of  Wtlliamsonta  is  taken  wholly  from 

^  Dr.  Newberry  describes  a  nnmber  of  belianthoid  flowers  which  he  calls  Palamt* 
thuSf  from  the  Cretaceous  Amboy  Clay^  which  are  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  greatly  resemble  WiUianunnia.  He  remarks  that  though  '*  so  mnch  like  flowexi 
of  Compositic,  we  are  not  yet  warranted  in  asserting  that  such  is  their  character,"  Bull 
Torrey  Botanical  Club,  vol.  xiii.  p.  37,  1886. 

'  The  cup  is  described  by  Saporta  and  Marion,  Evolution  des  Phandro^^.  vol.  i. 
p.  240,  as  a  largo  cup  or  bell-shaped  expansion  with  fringed  or  lobed  maivin,  com- 
posed of  coriaceous  and  fibrous  tissue,  comparable  to  the  spongr  apex  of  Sie  fleshy 
spadix  of  AmorphophaHus,  and  more  remotely  with  the  tuft  of  leaves  crowning  the 
Pine-apple. 
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Saporte  and  Marion,'  a>  tbe  speoimenH  preaerred  in  mnaeuma  in  this 
oooDtrj  do  not  appear  to  reveal  the  oharaotere  claimed  by  these 
difltiDgniahed  Frenoh  aothora.  Tbe;  say  that  in  addition  to  the 
male  inTolnores  are  others,  smaller,  less  regularly  globose,  generally 
empty,  with  a  broad  oioatrix  at  the  base,  oorreepoadiug  to  the  io' 
■ertion  of  an  organ  which  has  evidently  become  detached  in  a 
natoral  manner.  Oomplete  ipeoimenB,  however,  show  a  globular 
reoeptaole  or  spadix,  shrunk  as  if  empty  and  surrounded  by  the 
hraots  forming  the  involucre.  Sometimes  this  involucre  appears  to 
have  been  detached  entire,  but  more  often  the  globular  spadix  with 
tbe  inner  row  only  of  braota  was  disartioulated.  The  surface  of 
the  spadix  itself  is  areolata,  tbe  compartments  irregularly  polygonal, 
either  grouped  in  rosettes  of  five  or  six  round  central  points,  which, 
appear  to  b«  stigma  of  ripe  pistils,  or  with  these  latter  more  irregii- 
lany  interspersed  among  them.  The  Breolee  are  presumably  barren 
carpels.  An  Indian  specimen  shows  the  female  spadix  to  have 
poaseaaed  a  fibrous  covering  whiob  was  shed  in  a  single  piece.     A 


A.  Fimtiiigo^all  of  WiUUnumia  Xaritri,  Sap.,  natnralljr  shed.     The  ipecimen  U 

KTed  u  carbonsts  of  iron,  aoine  of  the  bncta  of  the  iuvolncre  remain,  and 
th  the  areolts  an  sccident  hat  exposed  some  of  the  ripe  weds  in  ^eir  natural 
miition.  The  Epecimen,  magnified  twice,  ii  from  the  Oifoidiui  of  Vachee- 
Hoires.  B.  Areola  formed  of  cupels  grouped  together  and  compressed,  the 
central  pointi  beiiw  the  scan  of  the  etigmaa.  C.  X  seed  greatly  magmBed. 
After  Siporta  sod  Harion. 

'  Saports  hM  an  ■ibaiutii'e  treatise  on  the  snbject  in  the  pren,  vUch  will  be 
nperhlf  iUnstntted,  in  which  be  intends  to  demonstrata  the  absolute  identity  of 
WiUiamtonim  with  I'odoatuya. 
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very  perfect  specimen  of  WilUamBonia  Morieri,  beautifully  preserved 
in  carbonate  of  lime,  is  from  the  Oxfordian  of  Calvados.  In  this 
species  only  the  upper  half  of  the  spadix,  which  is  ovate  instead  of 
globose,  is  covered  with  areolsd,  in  consequence  of  the  fibres  of 
which  the  areolate  covering  is  formed  being  directed  upwards 
obliquely,  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  This  disposition 
has  fortunately  enabled  some  of  the  ovules  to  be  uncoverdd,  and 
shows  that  they  are  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  rosettes  in  whioh 
the  areolsB  are  arranged,  each  one  corresponding  to  an  entire  rosette. 
Thus  most  of  the  pistils  were  unfertilized,  supposing  there  were  as 
many  pistils  as  areolsd,  and  several  of  them  became  subsequently 
united  into  syncarps.  Each  areola  when  magnified  is  polygonal 
and  convex,  with  the  facets  culminating  in  a  small  button,  an 
arrangement  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Pandanui  fragrant.  The 
ovules  or  seeds  were  attached  by  the  base,  whioh  was  rounded, 
while  the  other  end  was  more  pointed. 

The  spadix  was  not  a  true  inflorescence,  or  spike  composed  of  a 
number  of  flowers  on  one  axis,  as  in  the  true  Spadicijiora,  but  a 
branch  with  every  leaf  metamorphosed  into  carpels,  and  thus  the 
morphological  equivalent  of  the  gynoecium  of  the  Magnolia,  Conse- 
quently it  represents  a  single  flower  composed  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  unisexual  elements,  a  structure  of  a  kind  that  might 
a  priori  have  been  expected  to  occur  in  an  early  type  of  pro-Angiosperm. 

Small  buds,  as  well  as  the  more  mature  organisms,  are  met  with  in 
the  Yorkshire  Oolites.  Other  and  distinct  species  have  been  met 
with  in  the  Oolites  of  India,*  France,  and  some  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, in  some  of  these  cases  apart  from  any  associated  Cycadean 
remains.'  An  organism  found  by  Griffiths  in  the  Grey  Chalk 
between  Dover  and  Folkestone,  in  which  the  coaly  substance  of  the 
plant  is  preserved,  was  forwarded  by  me  to  Saporta,  who  pronounced 
it  without  hesitation  to  be  a  WilliamBonia,  It  would  be  interesting 
to  have  this  determination  confirmed,  as  it  strengthens  the  evidence 
already  in  existence,  tending  to  show  that  no  great  change  took 
place  in  the  Flora  of  the  British  area,  from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Gre* 
taceous,  inclusive.' 

The  oldest  definite  Monocotyledons  however  are  the  well-marked 
Pandanaceous  fruits  from  the  Oolites,  which  therefore  take  rank  as 
the  earliest  known  Angiosperms.  One  of  the  most  distinct  of  these 
was  figured  by  Buckland  in  1836  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Char- 
mouth,^  to  which,  at  B.  Brown's  suggestion,  he  gave  the  name 

^  Feistmantel  lays  f^eat  stress  on  their  occurrence  in  the  rocks  of  the  Rajmahal 
group  as  supporting  his  view  that  they  are  of  Jurassic  age.  There  are  two  sMcief 
besides  the  one  considered  identical  with  the  Yorkshire  /r .  ^^ot.  Pal.  Indica,  rloia 
of  Each,  p.  73, 1876. 

*  Williamson,  On  some  Anomalous  Oolitic  and  Palsozoic  Forms  of  Y^tatioo, 
Proc.  Roy.  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Feb.  16,  1883. 

*  Saporta  writes  to  me  under  date  April  2nd,  1886,  regarding  this  fosail : — "  Je 
crois  bien  que  c'est  un  T^rirable  WiUiatHtonia^  mais  6cras6  et  m^connaiatable  et  je 
n'ose  pas  le  d^crire  dans  T^tat  oti  il  est,  ne  sachant  mdme  si  ce  ne  serait  pas  quelqns 
type  special."    It  appears,  howe?er,  that  it  is  to  be  figured  in  a  forthooming  wmrki 

«  Geol.  and  Min.  toL  i.  p.  604 ;  toL  ii.  p.  101.  Unger,  Gen.  et  Spec.  Plant* 
Fuss.  p.  327. 
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Fodoearya.  Oarruthers  redescribed  it  ^  as  of  ''  the  size  of  a  large 
orange,  and  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  oells^  each  con- 
taining, near  the  surface,  a  single  longish  seed,  about  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  rice.  The  cells  were  separated  from  the  spadix  by  long 
fibrous  footstalks,  and  were  surmounted  by  hexagonal  tubercles,  in 
the  centre  of  which  could  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  stigma."  The 
resemblance  of  this  fruit  to  that  of  WiU%am$onia  when  deprived  of 
its  involucre  should  not  be  overlooked.'  Another  Pandemaceous 
fruit  from  the  Great  Oolite  of  Eingsthorpe,  near  Northampton,  is 
named  Kaidaearjpum  by  Oarruthers  and  is  thus  described  (p.  155,  op. 
ciU) :  '— 

'*  The  fruit  consists  of  a  thick  spadix, — not  so  thick,  however,  in 
proportion  to  the  drupes  as  in  BryarUia  hutyrophora,  Webb.  The 
drupes  leave  the  spadix  at  a  right  angle  about  one-third  from  the 
apex,  those  above  have  an  ascending  and  those  below  a  descending 
direction,  increasing  as  it  reaches  the  fruit-stalk,  which  is  seen  in  the 
fossil,  and  shown  in  the  drawing.  This  arrangement  is  precisely 
that  of  Sussea  eonoidea,  Oaud.  The  drupes  are  rhomboidal  at  the 
base,  spi*eading  out  laterally  towards  the  apex,  where  their  form  is 
a  broad  compressed  rhomb  two  or  three  times  longer  than  it  is  broad. 
The  cell  containing  the  seed  is  near  the  base  of  the  fruit,  leaving 
only  a  short  pedicle  or  being  really  sessile,  as  in  the  recent  species 
with  single-seeded  drupes.  £ach  drupe  contains  a  single  seed  ;  and 
although  the  whole  structure  is  replaced  by  calcite,  yet  the  details 
are  so  beautifully  shown  that  the  connection  of  the  seed  by  an 
internal  unilateral  placenta  adnate  to  the  whole  length  of  the  cell  is 
in  many  cases  obvious.  The  seed  is  ovoid  and  compressed  and 
the  cicatrix  at  its  base,  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  placenta, 
can  be  detected."  A  comparison  of  the  fossil  with  Stusea  conoidea, 
Gaud.,  places  it  beyond  doubt,  in  the  author's  opinion,  "  that  it  is 
a  true  Fandanaceoua  fruit"  Another  less  perfectly  preserved 
species  is  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  from  t}ie  Potton  Sands  of 
OEtmbridgeshire,  and  figured  by  Lindley  and  Hutton,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  derived  fossil,  and  of  Jurassic  age.  Another  is  recorded 
from  the  Upper  Greensand  of  Wiltshire.     It  was  originally  figured 

1  Gbol.  Mao.  Vol.  V.  April,  1868,  PI.  IX.  pp.  163-166. 

*  See  note  ante,  I  was  not  in  the  least  aware  of  Saporta^s  oondosion  when  this  was 
written. 

*  The  mode  of  ^resenration  is  important,  and  is  stated  to  be  as  follows : — **  The 
matrix  in  which  it  is  preserved  is  an  amorphous  cream-coloured  limestone,  which  has 
abounded  in  Molluscan  remains,  but  the  shells  have  been  removed,  and  the  spaces 
they  occupied,  as  well  as  the  other  larger  cavities  in  the  rock,  are  lined  with  or 
entirely  fiUed  up  by  crystallized  calcite.  The  fruit  also  is  only  a  cast,  in  the  same 
material,  of  the  cavity  which  originally  contained  it.  The  fine  white  mud  had 
insinuated  itself  into  every  crack  and  opening  of  the  fruit,  and  filled  the  decayed 
interior  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  drupes.  The  walls  of  the  seed  cavity  and  the 
seeds  themselves,  as  well  as  the  outer  membrane  of  the  drupes,  resisted  decay  until 
the  matrix  was  somewhat  compacted.  These  hard  portions  at  length  decayed,  but  the 
insoluble  carbon  remained  as  a  black  amorphous  substance,  giving  an  external  coloured 
coating  to  the  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  which  in  the  end  nlled  the  cavity,  pre- 
serving in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  form  of  the  fruit,  and  even  some  of  the  minute 
details  as  to  the  relation  of  the  different  parts."    Geol.  Mao.  l.c. 
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'by  Lindley  and  Huttoa  u  SfrobiliU*  BueUaitdi,  in  their  Fowil 
-Flora,  vol.  ii.  pL  129,  published  in  183S-35,  from  a  drawing  bj 
Uiaa  £.  fienett,  made  for  Dr.  Buokland,  withoat  the  leMt  olue  U 
to  age  or  locality  Id  the  desoriptive  letterpress.  In  HiH  Benett'i 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Org&nio  Remain b  of  Wiltshire,"  published  in  1831, 
the  only  foeail  referred  to,  which  oould  poesibly  be  the  StrMlita  m 
queation,  ig  a  Cycadtoidea  f  from  the  Portland  Beds,  under  tbe  head- 
ing "  Woods,"  p.  9.  la  the  £rst  edition  of  Morris's  Catalogne,  1843, 
it  is  put  down  aa  from  "  Or,  S.  Wilts,"  whiob  oannot  mean  either 
Lower  or  Upper  Greensand,  the  abbreviations  for  which  are  "  L.  0. 
S.,"  and  "  U.  Q.  S."  but  which  looks  like  a  misprint  for  "  Or.  O.,"  the 
sign  for  Great  Oolite.  In  the  seoond  edition  Harris,  1864,  it 
appears  as  from  "U.  Q.  S.  Wiltshire."  The  question  is  whether  iii 
oorreoting  the  printer's  error  of  the  first  edition,  due  care  to  asoertein 
the  facts  de  noeo  was  used.  The  oircumstaDoee  are  snob  aa  to  leaTe 
■the  age  of  the  fossil  in  considerable  doubt 

Part  of  a  Bimilar  fruit  is  also  deaoribed  by  Heer  &om  the  Cre- 
-taoeons  of  Patoot  in  Qreenland. 

A  not  dissimilar  but  still  smaller  fmit  has  been  found  in  tlieCond- 
-line  Oolite  and  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  in  France.  These,  named 
Qoniolitta,  are  small  ovoid,  aggregated  fruits,  like  those  of  Pmdawu, 
borne  on  a  naked,  cyliodrical  and  relatively  slender  petiole.  The 
beads  of  the  very  naroerous  fruits  are  arranged  in  spirals  and  r^^ulsr, 
closely  pressed  together  and  barely  a  milliroitre  aoroaa.  They  are 
of  bezagonal  shape,  and  six  keels  extend  from  the  angles  and  meet 
in  a  raised  point  in  the  centre.  The  interior  axis  is  oylindrioal,  and 
impressed  with  scare  made  by  the  bases  of  the  fruits,  completing  its 
likeness  to  Pandamu. 


The  AnOdea  StvUerdi,  from  the  Oreat  Oolite,'  must,  it  appears  on 
the  other  hand,  be  expunged  from  the  list  of  fossil  plants,  for  Dr. 
Woodward  has  welUnigh  conclusive  evidence  proving  that  this 
oalcareoue  organism  is  part  of  an  Echinoderm,  Apioerinta  (JHiUen- 
ta)  PralUi.  PoUrioerinna  and  Platgerinm  are  furnished  witti 
>  Bn^ptrhj'W.  Cunthflrt,  F.K.S.,  Qml.  Uio.  1867,  Td.  IT. 
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'singiilar  prolongations  emerging  from  the  calyx,  known  as  the 
"probosois"  (really  the  efferent  orifice),  which  exactly  resemble 
externally  the  spadioes  of  large  Aroideous  flowers.'  Though  the 
calyx  and  "  proboscis  "  have  not  been  found  united  in  this  particular 
fipecies,  the  fact  that  the  supposed  spadix  is  calcareous,  and  is  far 
from  nncommon  in  a  purely  marine  formation,  renders  it  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  it  could  be  any  portion  of  the  flower 
of  an  Aroid  such  as  Xanihosoma.  These  singular  crinoid  probosces 
^ere  however  not  known  when  the  determination  was  made.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  up  to  the  present,  there  are  no  fossil  representa- 
tives of  the  Araidea  desoribed,  save  a  single  fragment  from  the 
Tertiary  of  Eriz,  in  Switzerland,  named  Aronites  dubius  by  Heer,  a 
determination  thought  by  Schimper  to  be  doubtful.  Our  Eocene 
Flora,  however,  contains  several  important  representatives  of  the 
group. 

Several  quite  distinct  types  of  Monocotyledons  have  been  recorded 
from  the  Lias,  the  principal  of  these  being  BambuBium  lia$inum, 
Heer,*  a  leaf  very  similar  to  those  mentioned  as  Tuccites  without 
mid-rib  and  with  two  to  four  fine  veins  alternating  with  every  more 
decided  one.  Stems  supposed  to  have  been  solid  and  cylindrical 
and  jointed  are  said  to  have  been  found  associated  with  the  leaves, 
fiome  other  fragments  described  as  Cyperites  protogaua,  Heer,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  species  of  Cyperacea,  and  Zo$ier%ie8  ienuistriatuSt 
Heer,  possess  no  characters  whatever  on  which  any  opinion  should 
'have  been  expressed,  and  must  certainly  be  expunged.  The  stems 
of  Endogeniies  erosa,  so  common  in  the  Wealden  and  Neocomian,  are 
now  known  to  be  Gycadeous,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Dracana-like 
stems  from  Tilgate  Forest  and  elsewhere,  so  often  referred  to  by 
Mantell,  are  referable  to  the  same  group.  There  are  also  many 
Jurassic-Cretaceous  fruits  which  may  quite  conceivably  prove  to  be 
angiospermous,  and  which  deserve  careful  study. 

The  remarkably  fine  stem  I  have  figured  is  in  the  possession  of 
Prof.  Williamson,  who  states  that  it  is  the  Calamites  Beanii  of 
Bunbury.'  Sir  Charles,  however,  remarks  on  the  tumid  articula- 
tions, ''the  stem  being  much  thicker  in  those  parts  than  in  the 
intermediate  spaces,"  so  that  he  must  have  had  specimens  of 
Equisetum  eolumnare,  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  same  beds, 
in  his  mind.  In  speaking  of  it  Prof.  Williamson  observes  that 
"so  far  as  external  appearances  are  concerned,  it  more  closely 
resembles  the  stem  of  one  of  the  arborescent  Graminea,  But 
such  appearances  have  very  little  Taxonomic  yalue.  Nevertheless, 
the  plant  stands  out  in  prominent  distinctness  from  amongst  the 
Ferns,  Cycads,  and  Conifers  that  grew  around  it,  forcibly  suggesting 
the  idea  of  an  arborescent  Monocotyledon  ;  and  if  such  has  been 
its  character,  its  position  amongst  these  older  Oolites  would  make 

■    ^  Although  this  conclusion  seems  highly  probable,  it  must  be  borae  in  mind  that  of 
ffrtteni  we  know  of  no  Secondary  stalked  crinoid  with  a  ^*  proboscis  "  like  Foterioerinfts 
or  Platyerinut.    All  the  forms  with  this  appendage  being  of  PalsBOzoic  age. — H.  W. 
«   *  Heer,  Flora  HeWetio,  p.  138,  ^l.  65. 
*  Quart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  toI.  vii.  p.  189,  C,  giganUuM^  Bean  "NL^* 
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it,  if  not  the  earliest,  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  the 
Monocoljtedonoas  groap."^  The  stem  is  somewhat  oompressed, 
and  the  piece  preserved  is  evidently  from  near  the  base,  the  threo 
joints  of  which  it  is  composed  diminishing  rapidly,  the  first 
measuring  2  inches,  the  second  1^,  the  third  1|  inohes  in  height 
The  diameter  of  the  middle  joint  is  about  5  inches,  bat  its  crushed 
condition  has  no  doubt  considerably  added  to  the  width,  whioh 
was  probably  nearer  3^  inches  before  compression.  The  exterior 
has  a  smooth  and  silky  look,  with  fine  longitudinal  veins.  The 
nodes  are  depressed,  about  iV  of  an  inch  wide,  and  bordered  by 
slight  collars  or  thickenings.  The  stem  seems  to  have  beea 
hollow,  though  it  may  perhaps  have  been  solid  like  the  sugar- 
cane ;  it  has  an  altogether  different  texture  to  that  of  Calamitei 
or  Equisetum.  There  are  unfortunately  no  other  organs  in  these 
beds  which  can  be  even  tentatively  united  with  it. 

Supposed  Monocotyledonons  stem  from  tbe  Jurassio  of  Torluihiie. 

[Owing  to  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  wood  engraving  in  transit 
by  rail,  the  figure  of  Prof.  Williamson's  specimen  had  at  the  last 
moment  to  be  omitted,  but  will  be  inserted  in  the  June  Number. — 
Edit.  Gbol.  Mag.] 

The  specimen  figured,  Plate  Y.  Fig.  1,  a  and  h,  is  now  in  the  Wood- 
wardian  Museum,  and  is  also  stated  to  have  come  from  the  York- 
shire Oolites.  As  in  all  fossil  vegetables  from  these  deposits,  there  is 
no  internal  structure  preserved,  and  we  are  therefore  only  able  to 
deal  with  the  exterior.  This  appears  to  reprcBent  on  one  side  a  ropy 
ligneous  stem,  slightly  twisted,  and  with  a  half-lunar  section.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  thick,  closely  adherent  spat  he,  rather  smoother 
than  the  stem,  but  furrowed,  very  thick  and  leathery,  acutely  pointed 
at  the  top,  and  narrowed  and  amplexicaul  at  the  base.  The  spathe 
or  pod  is  9  inches  long,  2^  broad,  and  li  inches  deep  in  its  greatest 
diameter.  There  is  a  slight  swelling  near  the  base,  with  two  or  three 
projections,  as  if  there  were  ovules  under  the  spathe,  then  a  oontrao- 
tion,  and  then  the  main  swelling  with  apparent  traces  of  more  ovules 
under  it,  especially  towards  the  apex.  The  seeds  or  fruits  would 
appear  to  be  oval  and  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  At  the  base^ 
where  the  spathe  joins  the  stem,  its  substance  is  seen  to  be  iVth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  is  an  inch  across ;  the  stem  itself  being 
1^  inohes  wide,  rather  compressed  and  squarish.  It  increases  upward 
with  the  spathe,  becoming  more  cresoentic  in  section,  and  again 
diminishes  as  the  spathe  commences  to  taper  to  a  point  Though 
the  transverse  section  reveals  no  structure,  it  shows  olearly  the 
demarcation  between  spathe  and  fruit  and  the  stem. 

It  forcibly  reminds  us  of  some  palm  spathes  and  fruits,  and  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  merely  concretionary,  it  would  certainly  be  a  case 
of  most  extraordinary  mimicry.  Such  a  view  seems  however,  quite 
out  of  the  question,  and  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  mono- 

^  On  some  AnomalouB  Oolitic  and  Palsaozoic  Forms  of  Vegetation,  Eujal  Inatitakuiy 
Feb.  16,  1883. 
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coijledonons  fruit  of  some  kind,  and  greatly  regret  that  its  precise 
locality  and  horizon  cannot  be  fixed  with  greater  precision. 

The  supposed  Naiaditat  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  certainly  no 
Angiosperm,  but  a  Gryptc^m. 

These  remains,  which  must  obviously  have  belonged  to  a  fresh"* 
water  plant,  occur  in  some  profusion  in  the  fissile  limestone  at  the 
base  of  the  Lias  or  top  of  the  RhsBtics  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol.^  The  precise  beds  are  called  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Brodie 
"  Estheria  beds,"  from  the  quantity  of  Estherta  Bradieana,  var.  (T.  R. 
Jones),  which  they  contain,  while  the  valves  of  a  species  of  Cydas 
are  also  very  abundant  with  them.'  The  plant  remains  were  deter* 
mined  by  Prof.  Buckman  to  belong  to  the  Monocotyledons,  and 
named  by  him  Najadita  on  account  of  the  relationship  which  he 
believed  they  bore  to  the  family  of  Naj<u  or  Pond-weeds,  and  were 
described  and  figured  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Oeological 
Society,  1850,  vol.  vi.  p.  415.  The  supposed  early  appearance  of 
this  group  of  Monocotyledons  has  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
has  frequently  been  quoted  and  referred  to  in  works  on  palsBontology 
aud  botany.  Wishing  to  re-examine  them,  I  communicated  with  the 
Bev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  in  whose  cabinet  many  of  the  original  specimens 
are  preserved,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  them  were  placed 
at  my  disposaL 

My  first  examination  convinced  me  that  far  from  being  Monocoty- 
ledons, they  were  cellular  Cryptogams  of  some  kind,  the  supposed 
rectangular  venation  being  nothing  more  than  the  cell  walls  of  the 
tissue  forming  the  leaf-blades.  I  next  took  them  to  Manchester, 
where  Prof.  Williamson  kindly  looked  at  them,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  pronounced  them  to  be  the  remains  of  cellular 
plants.  Since  then  Mr.  Carruthers  has  examined  them,  when  Mr. 
Bidley,  who  has  charge  of  the  Monocotyledons,  and  Mr.  Murray,  in 
whose  care  the  Gryptogamic  section  of  the  British  Museum  Herba- 
rium is  placed,  were  also  invited  to  express  their  opinions,  the  result 
being  that  all  these  botanists  agreed  in  regarding  them  as  Crypto- 
gams resembling  IkmiinaliB  in  habit.  They  in  fact  bear  the  strongest 
possible  resemblance  to  these  fresh- water  mosses,  and  without  wish- 
ing to  place  them  definitely  in  the  genus  FontinalU,  it  does  appear 
to  me  to  be  useless  to  seek  further  among  existing  plants  for  their 
affinities.  This  group  of  fresh-water  mosses  has  not  previously 
been  included  in  any  fossil  flora,  and  it  would  indicate  a  temperate 
climate,  thus  corroborating  the  evidence  of  the  insects  associated 
with  it,  and  that  the  water  was  limpid,  with  a  feeble  current  I  am 
most  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr.  Brodie  quite  oonoura  in  the 
transfer  of  his  specimens  to  the  aquatic  mosses.' 

The  lAUaf   Benaonia,  and  other  supposed  Monocotyledons  and 


1  Q.J.G.S.  Tol.  Ti.  p.  416,  1850. 

*  Mr.  Brodie  informs  me  that  be  regards  them  as  a  junction  bed  between  the  two 
formations. 

*  Mr.  Brodie  has  since  sent  me  a  capsule  from  these  beds,  which  appears  to  belong 
to  the  same  moss. 
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DicotjIedonB  of  Baokman  ^  seem  to  be  either  CyoadaoeoiiB  or  too 
indistinct  to  be  determinable,  and  no  importance  whateyer  can  be 
attached  to  their  aupposed  Angiospermous  affinitiea. 

Among  many  specimens  lent  me  by  Mr.  Brodie,  however,  is  one 
undoubtedly  Monocotyledonous  fragment  from  the  Parbeck  of 
Swindon  (Plate  V.  Fig.  2),  three  millimetres  wide,  with  nine 
parallel  equal  longitudinal  veins.  It  has  a  rush  or  grass-like 
appearance,  but  may  possibly  belong  to  an  aquatic  plant. 

The  records  of  some  of  the  supposed  early  Angiosperms  may  have 
escaped  me,  but  some  have  purposely  not  been  included  in  this 
notice,  because  they  are  not  deserving  of  mention. 

No  new  types  come  in  during  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  Angiosperms  of  this  period  remains  in  a  most 
imperfect  state.  There  are  still  jointed  stems  and  occasional 
fragments  of  sword-like  leaves,  and  the  important  Drac«fia-like 
Eoliriont  of  Schenk.  I  have  found  rolled  pellets  of  palm-like  wood 
in  the  Gault  at  Folkestone,  and,  as  already  stated,  an  organism  in 
the  Grey  Chalk  which  Saporta  pronounced  to  be  a  WiUiamBcma, 
The  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  not  the  smallest  trace  of  an 
Angiosperm  has  been  found  in  the  Weal  den  deposits,  though  these 
appear  to  have  been  pre-eminently  likely  to  have  preserved  such, 
had  they  existed.  A  host  of  Dicotyledons  as  well  as  many  of  the 
principal  families  of  Monocotyledons,  come  in  with  the  Upper 
Cretaceous,  but  the  relative  ages  of  the  beds  in  which  they  occur 
are  by  no  means  satisfactorily  determined,  and,  as  Floras,  they  are 
rather  to  be  grouped  with  those  of  the  Tertiaries  than  those  of  the 
Wealden,  Neocomian  and  Gault. 

The  mystery  in  which  the  early  development  of  Angiosperms  is 
still  shrouded  is  the  more  inexplicable,  since  the  presence  of  a  flower- 
sucking  moth  in  the  Solenhofen  beds  is  a  well-ascertained  fact 
From  a  remark  made  by  Prof.  Marsh,  at  Aberdeen,  there  is  some 
hope  that  welcome  revelations  regarding  American  Jurassic  Angio- 
sperms may  reach  us  ere  long.  In  the  meantime  I  refrain  from 
encumbering  this  communication  with  any  of  the  obvious  speculations 
that  have  occurred  to  me,  and  probably  to  others,  as  possible 
explanations  of  their  extreme  rarity  in  prsd-Cretaceous  deposits. 
The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  Monocotyledons  (?)  of  some  sort 
existed  as  far  back  as  the  Trias,  possessing  leaves  of  the  most  primi- 
tive type,  such  as  we  now  meet  with  in  Yucca,  Dracana,  etc,  and 
that  during  the  Jurassics  decided  Monocotyledons,  which  can  be 
placed  in  the  Pandanacea,  and  others  with  jointed  stems  like 
Graminea,  flourished  side  by  side  with  more  problematical  plants 
such  as  WilliantBonia,  Little  more  than  this  can  yet  be  said,  though 
Saporta  and  Marion  bring  forward  an  aiTay  of  arguments  and 
inferences  wherewith  to  build  up  a  family  tree,*  which  if  not  quite 
carrying  conviction,  are  certainly  highly  suggestive,  and  deserve  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

\^  ^  Ifnrehiaoii  and  Bnobnan,  Oatline  of  the  Geology  of  CheltenhBin,  1845. 
*  Sfolntbn  dee  Phan^rogunee,  Saporta  and  Marion. 
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CUVIKB. 

By  A.  Skitk  Woodward,  F.G.S., 
d  the  Britisli  Museum  (Natural  History). 

(PLATE  VI.) 

AMONG  the  Selachians  of  the  existing  fauna,  there  are  none  of 
greater  interest  and  higher  morphological  importance  than 
Notidantu,  Cestraeion,  and  the  recently-discovered  Chlamydoselachus 
from  Japanese  seas.  These  are  the  solitary  survivors  of  once 
flourishing  types,  whose  immediate  congeners  are  only  known  to 
Biological  science  through  the  fragmentary  remains  preserved  in  the 
geological  record ;  and  the  value  of  the  archaic  features  they  present 
is  even  further  enhanced  hy  the  slight  information  already  acquired 
regarding  the  geological  distribution  of  their  numerous  extinct  allies. 

Hitherto,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  attempt  at  a 
Bystematio  treatment  of  the  Palsdontology  of  the  first  of  these  genera, 
although  the  Cestraciont  and  Cladodont  types  have  received  a  largo 
share  of  attention.  I  therefore  propose  to  offer  a  short  account  of 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  this  subject — summarizing  the 
results  of  previous  research,  making  known  a  few  interesting  fossils 
that  have  not  yet  been  described,  and  adding  some  general  remarks 
on  the  extinct  congeners  of  the  Notidanidse,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
determined  from  the  evidence  of  detached  teeth. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  main  anatomical  features  of  the  living  Noti- 
dantu, in  the  first  place,  there  are  several  peculiarities  especially 
worthy  of  note.  The  skull  is  remarkable  from  its  close  approach  to 
the  amphistylio  type  of  Professor  Huxley.^  Unlike  all  other  living 
Selachians,  the  upper  element  of  the  hyoid  arch  is  extremely  slender 
and  takes  no  part  in  the  support  of  the  ptery  go-quad  rate  and  man- 
dibular cartilages ;  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  a  distinct  facette 
upon  the  otic  process  which  articulates  with  the  post-orbital  process 
of  the  chondrocranium.'  The  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches  thus 
most  nearly  retain  their  primitive  condition,  and  there  is  also  only 
a  very  slight  advance  upon  this  stage  in  Ceatracion : '  in  this  genus, 
the  ptery  go-quad  rate  articulates  with  the  pre-orbital  region  of  the 
chondrocranium,  and  the  '' hyomandibular "  is  only  just  becoming 
worthy  of  that  name.  These  characters  are  so  important,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  others  exhibited  by  the  same  types,  that 
in  dividing  the  Selachii  into  four  great  suborders.  Prof.  Theodore 

*  T.  H.  Huxley,  '*  On  Ceratodut  Forsteri,  ivith  Obsenrations  on  the  Classification 
of  Fishes,*'  Proc.  Zool.  Soc  1876,  pp.  40-45. 

'  '  See  excellent  figures  by  G.  Gegenbaur,  **  Das  Eopfskelet  der  Selachier  "  (1872), 
plate  X. 
•»  T.  H.  Hnxley,  ioe.  cU.  p.  42,  fig.  8. 
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GilP  regards  the  Notidanids  and  the  CeBtraciontidas  as  the  sole 
existing  representatives  of  the  first  two. 

Notidanus  is  also  remarkable  for  the  persistenoe  of  the  notochord. 
One  section  of  the  genus  (Sexanehua)  exhibits  this  gelatinous  rod 
merely  subdivided  by  transverse  membranous  septa,  while  the  other 
(Mieptanehua)  has  annular  cartilages  in  the  sheath  whioh  only  show 
traces  of  calcification  in  the  region  of  the  tail.' 

As  regards  fins,  the  genus  under  consideration  differs  from  other 
Sharks  (except  Chlamydoselaehus)  in  possessing  only  a  single  dorsal, 
without  spine,  which  is  placed  far  back,  partly  opposite  the  anal. 
The  latter  is  well  marked  off  from  the  caudal.  The  structure  of 
these  locomotory  appendages  in  Notidanus  is  also  interesting,  but 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  Prof.  Huxley  has  given  reasons'  for  regarding  the 
pectorals  as  of  a  more  primitive  type  than  those  of  other  living 
Selachians  and  as  most  nearly  related  to  the  so-called  "  archiptery- 
gium"  of  Ceratodus;  while  Prof.  Mivart^  is  led  to  dissent  entirely 
from  this  interpretation,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  nothing  more  than 
**  an  ingenious  speculation."  The  latter  has  also  shown  (Joe.  ciL) 
how  the  basal  cartilages  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  those  of  the  anal,  have  become  fused  together  into  a  nearly 
continuous  mass, — a  fact  of  considerable  significance  if,  as  seems 
probable,  the  basals  were  a  parallel  series  of  thin  cartilaginous  ban 
in  the  earliest  forms  of  fin. 

Another  curious  feature  of  Notidanus  consists  in  its  possession 
of  more  than  five  gill-openings  besides  the  spiracle,  and  in  this 
peculiarity  it  differs  from  all  other  living  Sharks  except  the  Chlamy- 
doselachus.  Some  of  the  species  have  six  of  these  openings  and 
others  seven  ;  and  most  ichthyologists  prefer  to  regard  each  of  these 
types  as  constituting  a  distinct  genus,  the  first  named  being  termed 
Hexanchus,  and  the  second  Heptanchus  or  Heptranchias.  Dr.  Gun- 
ther,^  however,  is  inclined  to  admit  no  such  separation,  and  as  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  palsdontological  purposes,  it  cannot  be  adopted 
here. 

But  the  points  to  which  the  palaeontologist  is  naturally  led  to 
devote  most  minute  attention  are  those  relating  to  the  harder  stmo- 
tures  capable  of  preservation  in  the  fossil  state.    And  it  fortunately 

1  In  Jordan  and  Gilbert's  **  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America,**  BnU.  U. 
S.  National  Museum,  No.  16  (1883),  p.  967. 

'  See  detailed  descriptions  of  C.  Masse,  **  Das  Natiirliche  System  der  Elasmo- 
branchier — Besonderer  Theil"  (1882),  pp.  39-52,  pis.  vi.  vii. 

'  Loe,  eit,ja,  60. 

*  St.  G.  MiTart,  "  Notes  on  the  Fins  of  Elasmobranchs,"  Trans.  Zool.  Soc 
Tol.  X.  (1879).  p.  477. 

«  A.  Giinther,  <*  Catalogue  of  Fishes  Brit,  Mus,*'  yol  yiii.  (1870),  pp.  397-399, 
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lappens  that  in  the  living  Notidanidee  there  are  very  decided  dif? 
erences  in  the  teeth  of  the  various  speciee.  It  is  also  true,  on  the 
)ther  hand,  that  the  dentition  of  each  individual  exhibits  a  certain 
rariabUity  in  its  components  according  to  their  situation  in  the  jaw  ; 
>ut  a  careful  comparison  of  actual  specimens,  descriptions,  and 
igures,  appears  to  reveal  a  few  characters  that  are  practically  con- 
itant,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  at  least  determining  detached 
ide  teeth. 

In  a  typical  species  like  N.  indteue  the  npper  teeth  on  and  near 
0  the  junction  of  the  ptery go-quadrate  cartilages  have  some 
-esemblance  to  very  thick,  depressed  teeth  of  Lamna,  without 
ateral  denticles,  but  placed  upon  a  fibrous  base  undivided  into 
udicles.  The  side  teeth  exhibit  one  or  two  distinct  denticles  or 
lenticulations  in  front  of  the  principal  cone,  and  an  Increasing  num- 
)er  of  small  cones  behind  this,  the  latter  being  larger  in  proportion 
o  the  main  cone  the  more  remote  is  the  tooth  from  the  front  of  the 
aw.  The  mandible  exhibits  a  single  symphysial  tooth,  with  three 
)r  four  laterally  directed  toothleta  on  each  side,  but  no  median  cone ; 
ind  then  follow  six  nearly  similar  comb-shaped  teeth,  both  to  the 
ight  and  the  left.  In  these,  the  principal  cone  is  serrated  anteriorly, 
ind  the  hindermost  tooth — as  in  the  upper  jaw — shows  the  principal 
K)ne  least  predominant.  At  the  back  of  both  jaws,  there  are  also 
ninute  teeth — diminutive  knife-edges  of  enamel,  each  upon  the 
characteristic  form  of  base. 

Besides  the  widely  distributed  species  whose  dentition  has  just 
)een  described,  Dr.  Ounther  recognizes  three  others  in  his  British 
Museum  Cat  Fishes,  and  about  three  more  have  subsequently  been 
letermined  in  America.^  Ichthyologists  thus  distinguish  about 
leven  living  forms  of  Notidanus,  and  on  referring  to  their  published 
liagnoses,  it  appears  that  at  least  three  features  in  their  dentition 
ire  specially  looked  upon  as  of  specific  value.  These  are  (i.)  the 
)resence  or  absence  of  a  median  tooth,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
)f  a  median  cone  in  such  a  lower  tooth ;  (ii.)  the  relative  prominence 
)f  the  principal  cone  in  the  mandibular  side  teeth — whether  incon- 
ipicuous,  proportionately  stout,  or  notably  elongated ;  and  (iii.)  the 
iharacter  of  the  denticulations  in  front  of  the  principal  cone  of  the 
ower  teeth.  It  is  obvious  that,  of  these  distinctive  features,  only 
he  two  latter  are  available  to  the  palaeontologist,  except  on  rare 
Kxsasions  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  upper  teeth  apparently 
ixhibit  the  same  specific  modifications  as  the  lower — e,g,  a  stout  or 
ODg  cone  in  the  one  corresponding  to  a  stout  or  long  cone  in  the 

^  Jordan  and  Gilbert,  **  Fishes  of  N.  America,"  he.  eiLj  p.  62 :  and  S.  Garman, 
iull.  Essex  Institute,  ?ol«  xvi.  (1884),  pp.  56,  67. 
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other — and  it  is  thus  possible  to  restore  the  dentition  of  some  of  the' 

extinct  types  with  a  considerable  approach  to  aocuracy. 

Of  fossil  Notidanidas,  no  undonbted  traces  have  hitherto  been. 

recorded  from  beds  beneath  the  Middle  Oolite.    Miinster,'  it  is  tnie, 

mentions  a  small  tooth  from  the  Lias  as  belonging  to  Notidanus,  bat 

no  figure  is  given,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  accuracy 

of  the  determination.     Oppel '  also  makes  known  another  tooth  from. 

the  Upper  Lias  of  Swabia,  which  he  ventures  to  name  specifically 

JV.  Afhalthei,  though  evidently  recognizing  the  slendemess  of  the 

grounds  for  this  procedure ;    his  figure  shows  nothing  beyond  a 

laterally-compressed   cone,    and    neither  this   nor  the  deeoription 

suffices  to  distinguish  it  from  the  tooth  of  a  large  Oxygnathus.  It  is 
further  interesting  to  note  that  Tate  and  Blake*  have  recorded 
Oppel's  species  from  the  Middle  Lias  of  Whitby,  and  this  determi- 
nation is  equally  unreliable:  the  original  fossil  is  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  Whitby  Museum,  but  Mr.  Martin  Simpson  has  failed  to 
discover  it  during  a  search  he  has  kindly  undertaken  in  response 
to  my  inquiries,  and  I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Blake  for  a 
reference  to  his  note-books,  which  likewise  afford  no  definite  par- 
ticulars. 

The  Oxfordian  N.  contraritu  and  N.  MUnateri  are  thus  the  earliest 
species  of  the  genus  at  present  described,  and  with  these  we  com- 
mence an  enumeration  of  the  different  specific  types  that  appear  to 
be  distinguishable  upon  the  evidence  of  detached  teeth. 

1.  N.  GONTRARius,  Miluster. 

1843.     y.  c(mtrariuiy  Graf  Ton  Miinster,  *'Beitr.  zur  Petrefaktenkunde,"  pt.  vL 

p.  64,  pi.  ii.  fig.  3. 

Founded  upon  a  broken  tooth  from  the  Lower  Oxfordian^  of 
Babenstein,  Bavaria.  The  fossil  exhibits  two  small  divei^ging  cones, 
with  a  denticle  behind,  but  is  much  too  fragmentary  for  specific 
determination,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded  since 
Miinster 's  original  description. 

2.  N.  MiJNSTBRi,  Agassiz. 

1843.    JV.  Jfufuteri,  L.  Agassiz,  *^£ecli.  Poiss.  Foes.*'  toI.  iii.  p.  222,  pL  27, 

figs.  2,  3. 

.  A  species  founded  by  Agassiz  upon  some  detached  teeth  from  the 
Oxfordian  (Weiss  Jura  7,  Quenstedt)  of  Streitberg,  Franoonia,  and 
of  Banden,  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland.  The  type  specimen  figured 
exhibits  a  principal  cone  destitute  of  anterior  serrations  and  relatively 
large  both  in  breadth  and  height ;  this  is  followed  by  three  well- 
marked  secondary  cones,  closely  approximated,  and  rapidly  decreasing 
in  size,  and  the  crown  terminates  in  a  small  denticulation. 

*  Miinster,  "  Bcitrage  zur  Petrefaktenkunde,"  pt.  vi.  (1843),  p.  55. 

'    ^  A.  Oppel,  "  Der  mitUere  Lias  Scliwabens,"  Wurttb.  Jahresh.  voL  x.  (1864)» 
p.  62,  pi.  1.  fig.  1. 
'  Tate  and  Blake,  •*  The  Yorkshire  Lias  "  (1876J,  p.  266. 

*  This  and  the  other  Jurassic  horizons  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  Mr^^Sfthflridgeu 
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There  seems  to  be  no  undoubted  reference  to  teeth  of  this  type 
since  Agassiz'  original  description,  though  the  name  is  mentioned 
in  seyeral  lists  of  Continental  Jurassic  fossils.  The  specimens  from 
Sohnaitheim  figured  by  Qaenstedt  as  N,  MUnsteri  are  almost  cer- 
tainly referable  to  a  distinct  form  next  to  be  considered. 

3.  N.  BxiMius,  Wagner.    PI.  VI.  Figs.  3-^5. 

1849.     J\r.  Muntierif  fieyrich  and  FrischmaDXi,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  Geol.  Gkaell.  toL  i. 

_p.  436,  pi.  Ti. 
1852.      ,,         „        F.  A.  Quenstedt,  "  Handb.  Petr.''  p.  167»  pl.  13,  fig.  4. 
IHoS.      „         ,,        F.  A.  Quenstedt,  <*  Der  Jura,**  p.  662^1  96,  fi^.  33,  34. 
1861.     If.  Junius f  A.  Wagner,  Abh.  k.  bajer.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  cL  ix.  toL  ix.  pp. 

292-296,  pl.  iv.  fig.  2. 

The  Lithographic  Stone  (Lower  Eimmeridgian)  of  Bavaria  is  the 
only  deposit  that  has  hitherto  yielded  remains  of  Notidanus  other 
than  detached  teeth.  But  from  this  fine-grained  rock  at  least  three 
comparatively  perfect  fishes  have  been  described,  in  addition  to  one 
other  fragment  of  the  caudal  extremity.  Of  these,  the  finest  speci- 
men was  figured  by  Beyrioh  and  Frischmann,  loc,  cii.,  in  1849,  and 
the  subsequent  studies  of  Dr.  Andreas  Wagner  resulted  in  its  being 
separated  from  all  other  known  species  under  the  name  of  N.  eximius. 
The  important  fossil  just  referred  to  was  obtained  from  the 
quarries  of  Eichstadt,  and  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  the  tip 
of  the  tail :  it  indicates  an  original  length  of  about  nine  feet,  and 
exhibits  a  very  definite  outline,  owing  to  the  presence  of  plentifully 
scattered  shagreen  granules  in  the  skin.  The  head  is  rounded  and 
obtuse  in  front,  and  a  considerable  number  of  teeth  are  exhibited  in 
the  region  of  the  mouth.  The  pectoral  fins  are  evidently  larger  than 
the  ventrals,  and  the  anal  is  small  compared  with  the  dorsal ;  the 
latter  is  almost  entirely  in  advance  of  the  anal,  although  appearances 
may  be  deceptive  owing  to  pressure  during  fossilization.  But  the 
most  remarkable  character  displayed  in  this  specimen  is  the  presence 
of  well-marked  annular  cartilages  in  the  sheath  of  the  notochord. 
These  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Hasse,^  of  Breslau,  who 
has  shown  that  they  agree  in  microscopical  structure  with  those  of 
the  living  Heptanchus ;  and  this  Eimmeridgian  form  is  thus  the  only 
fossil  species  hitherto  discovered  that  it  has  been  possible  to  refer  to 
the  correct  subgenus.  The  vertebral  rings  in  the  caudal  region  are 
further  apart  than  in  the  more  anterior  portions  of  the  body. 

The  two  other  specimens  of  Notidanus  from  the  Lithographic  Stone 
are  of  small  size,  not  exceeding  4^  inches  in  length,  and  are  regarded 
by  Wagner  as  probably  the  young  of  the  species  under  consideration. 
No  figures  have  been  published,  but  a  plaster  cast  of  one  of  these 
immature  fishes  is  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  group  of  the  teeth  of  N.  eximius  are  figured  by  Beyrich  and 
Frischmann,  and  Wagner  also  represents  a  solitary  example.  The 
drawings  of  the  Eichstadt  fossil,  however,  do  not  appear  to  illustrate 
the  variation  of  the  dentition  in  different  parts  of  the  mouth,  nor  do 
the  authors  offer  any  particular  observations  upon  this  point.     In 

^  C.  Basse,  «  Natnrl.  Syst.  Elasm.— -Besond.  Theil/*  pp.  51, 52,  pl.  yii.  figs.  23-25. 
DSCADB  in. — VOL.  ui. — ^o.  Y.  14 
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th«  ordinary  lateral  teetb,  the  prinoipal  oone  is  deetitate  of  i 
on  its  anterior  border,  and  is  followed  by  three  (or  lonietiii 
muoh  smaller  oones.  These  teeth  ohiefly  differ  from  2f. 
in  the  wider  interspaoes  between  the  suooesaiTe  oones. 
also  somewhat  larger,  and  the  apex  of  each  oone  oooasio 
hibiU  a  slightly  hooked  appearanoe. 

Other  teeth  of  the  type  just  described  are  met  with  in  tl 
GoralJian  beds  of  Sobnaitheim,  Wiirtemberg,  and  were  o 
figured  by  Quenstedt  (loc.  eil.)  under  the  name  of  N.  . 
Wagner  makes  a  brief  allusion  to  these  at  the  end  of  his  dc 
of  If.  emmitu,  and  hints  that  they  may  possibly  belong  to  li 
determined  species,  llie  National  Colleotion  contains  a  go 
of  specimens  from  the  same  deposit,  which  appear  to  leave 
of  the  oorreutnees  of  this  identification,  and  three  of  these 
subjects  of  Figs.  3-&.  The  teeth  exhibit  considerable  voi 
size — from  one  to  two  oentimetres  in  length — and  this  ma 
not  only  to  age,  bnt  also  to  difiersnces  corresponding  to  th 
parte  of  the  jaw.  All,  however,  are  oharaot^rized  by  wit 
spaces  between  the  cones  than  is  the  case  in  N,  Mfiiulen. 
that  are  probably  from  the  front  region  of  the  mandible  (Fi 
the  prinoipal  oone  is  relatively  longer  and  lees  oblique  than 
further  back ;  while  in  anterior  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  the 
oone  is  still  more  prominent  and  placed  erect  upon  the  base, 
represents  one  of  the  latter  type,  and  the  original  of  fig.  3' 
in  Quenstedt's  "Jura,"  is  probably  another  from  nearly  i 
situation.  Of  lower  teeth,  the  other  illustrations  of  Quen 
evidently  characteriatio  exflmpJeB,  and  Fig,  3  is  a  drawin 
largest  tooth  in  the  British  Museum  Collection  ;  this  epeoin 
two  othera,  Nos.  2248^  and  p.  4708— is  remarkable  on  aoooi 
oblique  abrasion  of  the  apex  of  the  principal  cone,  which  a] 
have  been  produced  during  the  life  of  the  animal.  The  sai 
also  shows  a  slight  orimping  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ante 
of  the  tooth;  and  fig.  S3,  pi.  96,  of  Quenstedt's  "Jura," 
exhibits  this  feature  upon  a  greater  extent  of  the  border,  bu 
no  definite  denticulatiun. 

It  is  interesting  to  add  that  Wagner  further  records  a  sin 
of  N.  eximiu*  from  Daiting,  and  another  from  the  Lithograp 
of  Nueplingen,  Swabia. 

The  upper  tooth  shown  in  Fig.  6  was  also  obtained 
Sohnaitheim  beds,  but  it  appears  soaroely  referable  to  2i 
and  must  remain  at  present  specifically  undetermined. 

4.  N.  Waoneki,  Agassiz,  sp. 
1813.  AtUo/nH  Wagutri,  L,  Aganii,  Bach.  Poin.  Fon."  toI.  iii.  p.  281 
18S1.  Nttidanm  Wagntri,  A.  Wsgner,  Abb.  L  bayer.  Akad.  d.  W 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  296~S9». 
In  the  volume  of  the  "  Neues  Jahrhuoh  "  for  1836,  p.  6E 
Unneter  briefly  recorded  a  Selachian  fossil  from  the  Kelbei 
graphic  Stone  under  the  name  of  Aellopos  eloagalui.  It 
nothing  more  than  the  hinder  region  of  the  body,  and  its 
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were  thus  somewhat  problematical,  but  the  distin^ished  palaeon- 
tologist just  mentioned  felt  justified  in  regarding  it  as  the  type  not 
only  of  a  new  species,  but  also  of  a  new  genus.  Some  years  later, 
when  preparing  his  classical  work  on  Fossil  Fishes,  Agassiz  con- 
firmed Miinster's  original  determination,  and  founded  a  second  species 
of  AdtopoB — termed  A,  Wagneri — upon  another  specimen  preserved 
in  the  Munich  Museum.  This  likewise  exhibited  only  the  hinder 
region  of  the  body,  but  the  great  relative  size  of  what  was  then 
considered  to  be  the  second  dorsal  fin,  and  the  distinctly  calcified 
vertebral  rings,  were  quite  sufficient  to  separate  it  from  all  fossil 
sharks  at  that  time  known.  No  figures  were  published,  however, 
and  Agassiz'  short  notice  embodied  all  available  information  until 
1861,  when  Dr.  Andreas  Wagner  was  engaged  in  investigating  the 
fish-fauna  of  the  Solenhofen  Stone,  and  succeeded  in  elucidating  the 
probleraatioal  fossil  by  a  reference  to  the  magnificent  specimen  of 
Notidanua  eximius^  figured  by  Beyrich  and  Frischmann.  His  re- 
searches led  to  the  conclusion  that  Miinster's  A.  elongatus  was  really 
a  Squatina  (or  an  allied  genus),  and  that  Agassiz'  A.  Wagneri  might 
be  referred  with  equal  certainty  to  the  genus  Notidanua.  The  con- 
siderable dimensions  of  the  supposed  ''  second  "  dorsal  fin  were  thus 
no  longer  remarkable,  and  the  comparatively  advanced  condition  of 
the  vertebral  column  was  recognized  as  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
complete  specimen  just  quoted.  Some  minor  differences  are  sufficient 
to  distinguish  N,  Wagneri  from  N.  extmttM,  and  among  others,  may 
be  mentioned  the  relatively  greater  length  of  the  dorsal  fin :  the 
vertebrae  are  also  longer,  and  wide  interspaces  between  them  do  not 
be&pn  to  appear  before  the  middle  of  the  tail,  whereas  in  N,  eximiua 
this  character  is  obvious  quite  at  its  commencement. 

5.  N.  iNTEBMBDius,  Wagner. 

1861.    K.  intsrmedius,  A.  Wagner,  loc.  eii,  p.  299,  pL  vr.  fig.  3. 

A  species  founded  upon  a  single  tooth  from  the  Lithographic  Stone 
of  Miihlheim,  hear  Solenhofen,  and  characterized  by  the  large  size  of 
the  denticulations  in  front  of  the  principal  cone,  which  is  thus  placed 
not  far  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  tooth.  Behind  the  principal 
cone  are  five  smaller  ones. 

As  Wagner  observes,  this  determination  is  merely  provisional,  for 
the  dentition  of  N.  Wagneri  is  at  present  wholly  unknown,  and  the 
form  of  tooth  in  question  may  eventually  prove  to  belong  to  the 
latter  species. 

6.  N.  HirGBLLS,  Miinster. 

1843.    N,  Higtlia,  Graf  von  Munster,  "  Beitrage  znr  Petrefaktenkimde,"  pt.  ri. 

p.  64,  pi.  i  fig.  6. 
1852.      „        „         (P)  F.  A.  Quenstedt,  **Handbach  der  Petrefaktenkonde,"  p. 

167,  pi.  13,  figs.  5,  6. 
1868.      „         „         F.  A.  Quenstedt,  "  Der  Jura,"  p.  619. 

This  species  was  founded  by  Miinster  upon  a  broken  tooth  from 
the  Corallian  of  Gammelshausen,  near  Boll,  Wtirtemberg.  The 
specimen  exhibited  a  large  principal  cone  (without  anterior  serrations) 
followed  by  two  small  cones  of  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  first. 
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The  originals  of  the  figures  in  Quenstedt's  "  Handbaoh  "  are  Tery 
much  smaller  than  the  type  specimen,  and  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  anterior  serrations ;  it  is  doabtful,  indeed,  whether  they 
are  truly  referable  to  this  form. 

7.  N.  SKRRAtus,  Fraas.    PI.  VI.  Fig.  7. 

1856.    K.  ierratut,  0.  Fraas,  Wiirttemb.  Jahresh.  vol.  ix.  p.  98. 

1858.      „        „       F.  A.  Quenstedt,  **  Der  Jura,'*  p.  784,  pi.  96,  fig.  44. 

This  species  was  originally  named  by  Fraas,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  completely  defined  before  the  publication  of  Qaenstedt's 
work  on  the  Jura.  The  last-mentioned  palasontologist  records  a 
group  of  about  14  teeth,  naturally  associated,  and  figures  one  of  the 
most  typical  forms,  lliis,  as  a  Jurassic  type,  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  number  of  distinct  cones  that  make  up  its  crown, 
and  the  prominence  of  the  sharp  denticulations  on  the  front  edge  of 
the  principal  cone ;  the  latter  is  comparatively  broad  and  long,  and 
is  succeeded  by  seven  minor  cones,  of  which  the  anterior  is  very 
much  the  largest  The  species  occurs  in  the  Oorallian  of  Nusplingen, 
Swabia. 

A  detached  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  35667),  obtained 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bean  from  the  Oxford  Clay  of  Scarborough,  agrees 
so  closely  with  the  tooth  of  this  species  figured  by  Quenstedt  that  it 
cannot  be  separated  on  present  evidence.  The  fossil  in  question  is 
shown  of  the  natural  size  in  Fig.  7,  and  is  in  an  almost  complete 
state  of  preservation,  llie  principal  cone  of  the  crown  is  relatively 
very  large,  and  is  succeeded  by  five  secondary  cones,  while  at  its 
base  in  front  there  occur  three  closely  approximated  denticles,  the 
first  being  of  considerable  size.  Of  the  secondary  cones,  the  most 
anterior  is  directed  sharply  backwards  and  makes  a  wide  angle  with 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  principcd  cone ;  it  is  nearly  a  third  larger 
than  that  immediately  following,  and  the  remaining  three  are  quite 
small.  The  base-line  of  the  crown  is  arched,  and  the  lower  border 
of  the  root  has  a  somewhat  crimped  appearance.  This  is  evidently 
a  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  respects  in  which  it  differs  from 
Quenstedt's  figure  are  precisely  those  in  which  the  upper  teeth  of 
living  species  differ  from  the  lower. 

8.  N.  Davibsii,  sp.  nov.     PL  VI.  Fig.  8. 

1871.     Hyhodua  polyprion,  J.  Phillips,  <*  Geology  of  Oxfoid,"  p.  805,  pL  zii.  fig.  18. 

The  scarcity  of  remains  of  Notidanua  in  the  Jurassio  rocks  of 
Britain  appears  somewhat  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  how 
frequently  they  have  been  recorded  on  the  Continent :  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Scarborough  tooth  already  described,  I  have  only  succeeded 
in  meeting  with  two  other  specimens.^  These  were  erroneously 
referred  to  Hybodua  by  Professor  Phillips,  op.  dt.,  and  they  have 
been  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  William  Davies,  who  reoog- 

^  Besides  otbers  alread]r  named,  I  have  also  to  thank  the  followiiiff  friends  and 
correspondents  who  have  kindlj  assisted  me  in  the  search  for  Jnrassio  liotidanidee  :— 
Mr.  £.  T.  Newton,  of  Jermyn  Street;  Mr.  T.  Roberts,  of  the  Woodwaidian 
Moseum,  Cambridge;  Mr.  E.  M.  Platnauer,  of  the  York  Maseiim;  Mr.  H.  J* 
Moale,  of  the  Dorset  County  Museum ;  and  Mr.  H.  £.  Qnilter,  of  Leioestor. 
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nized  their  true  affinities  some  years  ago  when  identifying  fossil 
yertebrata  in  the  Oxford  Museum ;  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Professor  Prestwich  for  the  opportunity  of  studying  and 
publishing  a  further  notice  of  the  original  teeth. 

The  specimens  in  question  were  obtained  from  the  Oxford  Clay  of 
St.  Clement's,  near  Oxford,  and  as  they  cannot  be  safely  identified 
with  any  form  at  present  known,  I  propose  to  apply  to  the  most 
satisfactory  tooth  (Fig.  8)  the  provisional  name  of  N,  Daviesii :  the 
second  fossil  (Fig.  9)  may  possibly  be  a  variety  of  the  same  species, 
but  this  is  at  present  uncertain.  In  the  type  specimen  shown  in 
Fig.  8,  the  principal  cone  is  relatively  large,  both  in  breadth  and 
height,  and  is  destitute  of  serrations  on  its  anterior  border.  This  is 
followed  by  four  rapidly  diminishing  secondary  cones,  and  the  crown 
terminates  in  a  minute  denticulation.  The  apices  and  edges  of  all 
the  cones  are  remarkably  sharp,  and  the  base  is  short  and  thick  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  majority  of  later  species.  The  second  tooth 
(Fig.  9)  has  a  very  peculiar  form,  and  consists  merely  of  two  back- 
wardly  curved  cusps,  though  other  small  ones  may  have  been  broken 
away  behind.  The  lower  part  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  principal 
cone  is  crimped,  and  the  enamelled  sides  of  the  crown  exhibit  vertical 
wrinkles  suggestive  of  those  of  Hyhodns, 

N.  Daviesii  appears  to  approach  N.  Munsteri  more  closely  than  any 
other,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  this  species  by  the  different 
relative  proportions  of  the  principal  and  secondary  cones. 

9.  N.  MiOBODON,  Agassiz.     PL  VI.  Figs.  10 — 16. 

1822.     Tooth  of  Sgualua  f  6.  A.  Mantell,  "  Fossils  of  South  Downs,"  p.  227. 

pi.  xxxii.  fig.  22. 
1843.     iV.  mierodottf  L.  Agassiz,  **  Kech.  Poiss.  Foss.*'  Tol.  iii.  p.  221,  pi.  27,  fig.  I, 

pi.  36,  figs.  1,  2. 
1843  P    „  „        H.  B.  Geinitz,  *'Schichten  und  Petrefakt.  d.  sachsisch.-bohm. 

Kreidegeb."  p.  38,  pi.  ix.  fig.  2. 
1846.      „  „        A.  E.  Reoss,  ♦*  Verstein.  d.  bohm.  Kreideform.**  pt.  ii.  p.  98, 

pi.  xlii.  fig.  8. 
1850.      ,»  „        F.  Dixon,  **  Geol.  and  Foss.  Sussex,"  pi.  xxx.  fig.  30. 

1878.      „  „        A.  Fritsch,  **  Kept.  u.  Fische  d.  bohm.  Kreideformation,'*  p. 

12  (woodcut). 

Almost  all  the  teeth  of  Notidanua  met  with  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
formations  are  referable  to  a  single  widely-spread  species,  N, 
microdon.  This  is  a  small  form  with  a  total  number  of  five  to  nine 
distinct  cones  in  its  side  teeth,  each  of  these  being  slender  and  sharply 
pointed,  and  the  principal  cone  usually  much  elongated  compared 
with  the  remainder :  there  are  also  well-marked  denticulations  on 
the  front  edge  of  the  crown. 

On  examining  a  large  series  of  specimens,  such  as  that  available 
for  study  in  the  British  Museum,  considerable  variations  are  at  once 
apparent ;  but  there  are  scarcely  any  discrepancies  in  size,  and  the 
presence  of  intermediate  forms  renders  it  quite  impossible  to  recog- 
nize more  than  a  single  specific  type.  Some  (Fig.  10)  are  obviously 
from  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  consist  only  of  a  single  large 
cone,  with  one  or  two  small  denticles  behind;  while  the  short  teeth, 
with  prominent  principal  cone  and  4 — 5  secondary  cones  (e.^.  Figs. 
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11, 12)  may  be  referred  with  almost  equal  certaioty  to  aituations  in 
the  upper  jaw  somewhat  further  back.  The  elongated  teeth,  which 
belong  to. the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw — and  perhaps  partly  to  the 
upper — usually  have  the  principal  cone  relatively  prominent  (Figs. 
18 — 15),  though  in  one  or  two  examples  sudi  is  not  the  case, 
llie  anterior  serrations  are  mostly  fine  and  numerous,  but  in  a  few 
instances  (of  upper  teeth)  they  are  reduced  in  number  and  increased 
in  size. 

Of  British  Cretaceous  strata,  the  various  divisions  of  the  Chalk 
appear  to  yield  the  most  abundant  remains  of  N.  microdot,  although 
tbe  Cambridge  Greensand  also  affords  a  considerable  number.  The 
National  Collection  comprises  specimens  from  Maidstone,  Burham, 
and  Charing  in  Kent ;  Lewes  and  other  localities  in  Sussex ;  Ouild- 
ford  in  Surrey ;  and  Swaff ham  and  Norwich  in  Norfolk. 

10.  N.  LANCK0LATU8,  sp.  uov.     PL  VL  Fig.  16. 

In  the  Egerton  Collection  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  single 
upper  tooth  of  Noiidanus  (p.  1227)  from  the  Gault,  which  it  appears 
impossible  to  identify  with  any  species  hitherto  described.  It  is 
much  larger  than  the  corresponding  teeth  of  N.  mierodan,  and  as  its 
most  conspicuous  feature  consists  in  the  comparatively  long  and 
narrow  form  of  the  cones,  I  propose  to  distinguish  this  type  of 
tooth  by  the  provisional  name  of  N,  lanceolatua.  The  prinoipal 
cone  is  relatively  prominent,  and  is  preceded  by  two  very  long 
denticles  :  there  are  three  secondary  cones,  and  the  crown  terminates 
in  a  minute  denticulation.  The  great  development  of  the  anterior 
denticles  renders  it  likely  that  the  lower  teeth  were  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  N.  pectinatu9,  Ag.,  but  the  latter  is  a  much  smaller 
species. 

11.  N.  PEOTiNATUs,  Agassiz. 

1843.     N.  pectinaiuSf  L.  Agassiz,  **  Bech.  Poiss.  Foss."  vol.  iii.  p.  221,  pL  36,  fig.  3. 

A  species  founded  upon  a  tooth  from  the  Chalk,  about  the  size  of 
N.  microdon,  but  especially  differing  from  that  form  in  the  conversion 
of  the  anterior  serrations  of  tbe  crown  into  a  series  of  distinct 
denticles.  This  type  of  tooth  appears  to  be  extremely  rare,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  examples. 

12.  N.  DKNTATUS,  Sp.  UOV.     PI.  VI.  Figs.  17,  18. 

Among  the  Selachian  remains  in  a  collection  of  New  Zealand 
fossils  sent  by  Dr.  Hector  to  the  British  Museum  in  1876,  there  are 
two  teeth  from  tbe  Cretaceous  of  Amuri  Bluff  which  are  undoubtedly 
referable  to  the  genus  Notidanus,  In  several  respects  they  differ 
from  one  another  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  an  acquaintance  with 
the  dentition  of  living  NotidanidsB  can  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  a  single  specific  type,  and  that  the  one  is  an  upper  tooth, 
while  the  other  formed  part  of  the  mandibular  series. 

The  lower  tooth,  which  is  shown  of  the  natural  size  in  Fig.  18, 
exhibits  three  small  denticles  in  front  of  the  principal  cone,  the  first 
being  the  largest  and  having  a  recurved  apex,  the  second  slightly 
smaller  with  straight  but  backwardly-directed  point,  and  the  thiid 
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very  mnoh  more  minate.  Behind  the  principal  oone,  whicli  is 
scarcely  more  robust  than  that  immediately  following,  there  are 
ranged  three  other  cones,  of  gradually  diminishing  size ;  and  posterior 
to  these  a  minute  denticulation  is  visible. 

In  the  upper  tooth  (Fig.  17)  the  principal  cone  appears  more 
definitely  contrasted  with  the  others.  In  front  there  are  two  distinct 
denticles,  the  first  being  three  times  the  size  of  the  second,  and  the 
principal  cone  itself  is  placed  almost  vertically  with  respect  to  the 
base-line  of  the  crown,  although  its  anterior  edge  has  a  much  less 
abrupt  slope  than  the  posterior.  Behind  this,  there  are  three  other 
cones  rapidly  decreasing  in  dimensions ;  the  first,  somewhat  inclined 
backwards  and  three-fourths  the  size  of  the  principal  cone;  the 
second,  backwardly  directed  at  a  corresponding  angle,  but  only 
about  one- third  as  large  as  the  first ;  and  the  third,  a  minute,  broad 
acuminate  denticle.  Though  now  imperfectly  shown,  the  base-line 
of  the  crown  was  obviously  arched,  and  the  remains  of  the  root 
indicate  the  usual  configuration  and  robust  proportions  of  an  upper 
tooth. 

On  considering  this  assemblage  of  characters,  the  substitution  of 
distinct  denticles  for  the  ordinary  serrations  on  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  principal  cone  in  the  lower  tooth,  is  obviously  the  most  striking 
feature ;  and  hence  it  is  proposed  to  distinguish  the  present  modifi- 
cation under  the  specific  name  of  N.  dentatus.  The  only  other  fossil 
Notidanus  that  exhibits  this  peculiarity  is  the  very  rare  N,  pecUnatus 
from  the  English  Chalk,  but  this  is  a  much  smaller  species,  and 
differs  in  possessing  a  longer  series  of  cones  behind  the  principal. 
Among  existing  forms,  however,  one  appears  to  be  remarkable  for 
its  possession  of  the  very  same  character.^  This  is  the  little  N, 
pectorosuB  from  the  seas  off  the  Patagonian  coast,  and  Mr.  Garman's 
description  •  of  the  lower  tooth  of  this  form  agrees  almost  precisely 
with  the  particulars  given  above  ;  he  states  that  each  tooth  **  has  one 
to  two  small,  followed  by  four  moderate-sized,  cusps,  the  anterior  of 
the  four  being  little  if  any  longer  than  the  other  three ;  and,  in  cases, 
there  is  also  a  small  cusp  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  base." 
Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  figures,  JV.  dentatus  can  only  be  distin- 
guished from  N,  pectoroaus  by  the  presence  of  one  more  anterior 
denticle  in  its  teeth,  and  by  its  relatively  gigantic  size — for  the 
Patagonian  species  is  only  16  inches  in  total  length. 

If  subsequent  researches  tend  to  substantiate  the  latter  statement, 
the  fact  becomes  of  unusual  interest,  since  it  was  from  the  same 
deposit  at  Amuri  Blnflf  that  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  a  few  years  ago,' 
made  known  a  tooth  of  CallorhynehuSf  differing  only  in  minor  points 
from  C,  antarcticus  of  the  present  southern  seas.  This  living 
ChimaBroid  ranges  through  the  same  ich theological  province  as  Mr. 
Garman's  new  species  of  NoiidanuSt  and  the  association  of  two  extinct 

^  The  lower  teeth  of  N,  einereus  also  exhibit  some  approach  to  this  character. 

'  S.  Oarman,  **  A  species  of  Heptranchiat  supposed  to  be  new,*'  Boll.  Essex 
Institate,  toL  xri.  (1884),  pp.  56,  67. 

^  E.  T.  Newton,  **  On  Two  Chimseroid  Jaws  from  the  Lower  Oreensand  of  New 
Zealand,"  Q.  J.  Oeol.  Soc.  toL  xxxiL  (1876),  pp.  329,  380,  pi.  xxi.  figs.  6—9. 
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allies  in  a  formation  said  to  be  of  Gretaoeous  age  in  New  Zealand  is 
a  very  remarkable  oiroumstanoe.^ 

13.  N.  8KRRATI8SIMTJS,  Agassiz.     Plate  YI.  Figs.  23-26. 

1766.    Dens  Squali,  O.  Brander,  ''Fossilia  Hantoniensia/'  fig.  111. 

1843.     If.  ierratisaimuSf  L.  Agassiz,  "  Rech,  Poin.  Foes."  toI.  iii.  p.  222,  pi.  36, 

figs.  4,  5. 
1870.        „  „        F.  Bomer,  **  Geologie  von  Obenchlesieii,"  p.  379,  pi.  48, 

fig.  1. 

This  species  was  founded  upon  two  teeth  from  the  London  Clay 
of  Sheppey,  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Bowerbank, 
but  not  now  recognizable  among  the  specimens  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum.  The  teeth  are  comparatively  small — the  largest 
I  have  examined  not  attaining  a  length  of  two  centimetres — and  the 
total  number  of  cones  appears  to  vary  from  five  to  ten,  according  to 
the  situation  in  the  mouth.  The  principal  cone  is  only  slightly  longer 
than  the  first  of  those  immediately  following,  but  it  is  somewhat 
more  robust  and  has  its  anterior  edge  much  produced  forwards  and 
strongly  indented  with  a  series  of  regular  serrations  throughout  half 
its  length.     The  apices  of  all  the  cones  are  more  or  less  blunt. 

Eig.  23  represents  a  typical  tooth  of  this  species,  such  as  was 
known  to  Agassi z.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  deter- 
mining whether  it  appertains  to  the  upper  or  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  in 
addition  to  this  form  the  London  Clay  also  yields  a  number  of  more 
elongated  teeth,  which  are  undoubtedly  referable  to  the  mandibular 
series.  An  adult  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Qeology,  and  there  are  several  immature  examples  in  the  British 
Museum.  Three  of  the  latter  are  shown  in  Figs.  24-26,  and,  except 
in  size,  they  only  differ  from  the  adult  in  being  either  destitute  of 
anterior  serrations  or  exhibiting  very  delicate  traces  of  them. 

In  England,  N,  serrntissimus  appears  to  be  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  London  Clay,  rarely  occurring  in  ihe  Middle  Eocenes 
of  Barton  and  Bracklesham.  On  the  Continent,  however.  Dr.  Romer 
has  described  (loc.  ciL)  a  similar  tooth  from  the  Lower  Miocene  of 
Zabrze,  Silesia. 

14.  N.  PRiMiQENius,  Agassiz.     PI.  VI.  Figs.  19-22. 

1843.,    N,  primigenitUy'L,  Agassiz,  **  Bech.  Poiss.  Foss."  vol.' iii.  p.  218,  pL  27, 

figs.  4-8,  13-17. 
1843.     N,  reeurvus,  L.  Agassiz,  ibid.  p.  220,  pi.  27,  figs.  9-12. 
1849.     N.  primiffenius,  R.  W.  Gibbes,  Joum.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  ser.  2,  toI.  i. 

p.  195,  pl.  xxT.  fig.  95. 
1852.      „  „         A.  Quenstedt,  "  Handb.  Petrefakt."  p.  167,  pl.  18,  fig.  3. 

1858.      „  „  J.  Probst,  Wiirttb.  Jahreshefte,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  124-127. 

1877.     „  „  R.  Lawley,  Atti  Soc.  Toscana  Sci.  Nat  pp.  66-68,  pL  i. 

figs.  1-5. 
1877.    N,  recurvus,  R.  Lawley,  ihid.  pp.  69,  70,  pl.  ii.  fig.  1. 
1879.      „        „        J.  Probst,  Wiirttb.  Jahresh.  toI.  xxxv.  pp.  162,  163,  pL  iii. 

figs.  12-17. 

^  In  addition  to  Notidantu  dentatua,  the  National  Collection  also  comprises  three 
teeth  of  Oxi/rhina  and  one  of  Odontaspia  from  these  beds  ;  the  former  Dear  a  yenr 
olose  resemblance  to  the  common  0.  Mantelli  of  the  European  Cretaceons,  though 
there  are  not  sufficient  materials  to  establish  their  identity ;  and  the  Odoniofpit  is 
indistinguiBhable  from  the  well-known  0,  iubulaia  of  the  same  age. 
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».     N.  primi^mmt,  J.  Probst,  ihid.  pp.  168-162,  pi  ui.  figs.  1-5. 
S.      ,,  „         F.  Noetlhig,  Add.   Geol.  Specialk.   rreiunen  u.  Thiiring. 

Staaten,  toI.  tL  pt.  3,  pp.  17-19,  pi.  L  figs.  4,  5. 

Iimong  the  fossil  Notidanidie,  the  dentition  of  N,  primigenius 
)ear8  to  be  more  completely  known  than  that  of  any  other. 
wlej  in  Italy,  and  Probst  in  Wiirtemberg,  have  both  contributed  to 
elucidation,  and  though  Agassiz  stated  that  during  his  elaborate 
earohes  he  had  only  succeeded  in  determining  lower  teeth,  there 
L  be  little  doubt  now  that  he  also  figured  some  belonging  to  the 
3er  series.  It  seems  probable  that  fig.  13  of  plate  27  in  the 
^oissons  Fossiles*'  really  represents  a  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw ;  and 
the  originals  of  figs.  4-8  are  correctly  associated  with  the  others 
hich  is  perhaps  questionable),  these  likewise  must  be  referred  to 
limilar  situation :  it  is  almost  certain,  too,  that  the  so-called  N, 
urvus  is  an  upper  tooth  of  the  same  species, 
[n  the  mandibular  teeth  of  N.  primigenius  (Fig.  22),  the  principal 
le  is  only  slightly  longer  and  more  robust  than  that  immediately 
lowing,  but  the  lower  part  of  its  anterior  edge  is  much  produced 
wards  and  bears  a  number  of  small  serrations,  which  decrease 
size  from  above  downwards.  The  secondary  cones  gradually 
ainish  as  they  approach  the  hinder  end  of  the  crown,  and  of  these 
)re  are  usually  five  or  six.  The  median  lower  tooth  is  not  yet 
tainly  known,  although  both  Probst  and  Lawley  venture  to  claim 
discovery.  The  former  figures  it  as  having  a  median  cone,  while 
)  latter  represents  it  as  possessing  only  lateral  cones — so  that  as 
s  impossible  for  these  to  belong  to  the  same  species,  neither  deter- 
nation  oan  be  accepted  as  correct  until  more  satisfactory  evidence 
association  is  forthcoming.^ 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next  Number.) 


III. — Notes  on  Jubassio  Braohiopoda. 

By  8.  8.  BucKMAN,  P.G.8. 

IHE  following  notes  relate  to  two  Brachiopods — a  Bhynchonella 
and  a  Terehrattda — figured  by  the  late  Dr.  Davidson  in  his  last 
ktes  in  the  Palseontographical.  Of  the  first  a  change  of  name  is 
sessary ;  of  the  second,  I  consider  that  the  identification  needs 
nsion,  and  that  it  deserves  a  separate  name.  Both  species  are 
•m  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

Bhynohonslla  liostbaoa,  S.  Buck. 

(3.    Ehynehonella  bilobata^  8.  Buck.,  Bracbiopoda  Inf.  OoL  Dorset,  Nat  Hist. 

Soc.  Proc.  vol.  IV.  p.  60. 
J4.    — bilobata,   Davidson,   Appendix  to  Supplement  Brachiopoda, 

Palaeontographical  Soc.  Proc  vol.  38,  plate  19, 

figs.  18,  19. 

Having  given  the  above  references,  there  can  exist  no  doubt  as  to 
)  species  intended ;  but  having  subsequently  found  that  the  name 
Tbata  had  been  used  for  a  species  of  BhynchoneUa  previous  to  my 

In  his  second  paper  (1879)  Probst  confirms  his  original  determination  (1868\  axid 
^ts  that  Lawley's  fossil  probably  belongs  to  N,  gtga%  or  N.  HenegKinii. 
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applying  it  to  this  one,  I  take  an  early  opportunity  of  altering  the 
name  of  the  species  to  BhynchoneUa  lioairaea. 

The  late  Dr.  Davidson,  whose  kind  assistance  I  have  so  often 
experienced,  gave  capital  figures  in  his  Braehiopoda.  (referenoe 
quoted  above)  of  this  most  peculiar  species.  In  the  Inferior  Oolite 
of  England  there  is  not  as  far  as  is  known  any  species  that  at  all 
approaches  to  this  one  in  character,  or  with  which  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  confounded.  The  complete  absence  of  any  ribs,  except  jnst 
at  the  junction  of  the  valves  at  the  base,  has  induced  me  to  give  it 
the  name  of  Uostraea.  It  is  an  extremely  rare  form,  and  has  only 
been  met  with  at  a  few  places.  There  are  probably  not  more  thim 
eight  or  nine  examples  known.  Its  horizon  is  the  Sawerbyi  zone  at 
one  or  two  quarries  near  Bradford  Abbas  in  Dorset,  and  near  Corton 
Denham  in  Somerset. 

The  late. Dr.  Davidson,  under  the  name  hilohata,  figured  the  types 
of  this  species,  both  of  which  were  collected  by  myself.  The  one 
represented  in  fig.  18  I  presented  to  Dr.  Davidson,  and  it  is  now 
probably  in  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  only  species  at  all  resembling  this  one  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  Rhynch,  trtgona,  Quenstedt,  Braehiopoda,  plate  40,  fig.  71; 
but,  as  I  stated  in  first  describing  this  species,  it  differs  from  ML 
trigona  in  having  a  well-marked  deepish  furrow  in  dorsal  valve, 
no  ribs  at  all,  but  only  notched  at  base,  and  dorsal  valve  convex  from 
beak  to  base. 

T£REBBATULA   EUIDE8,  S.  Buck. 

1883.  Ttrebrattda  (hrsopiana  Buck.,  non  Waagen.    Proc.  Dorset  Nat.  Hist.  Soe. 

vol.  iv.  page  14. 

1884.  Tirebraiula  Fteiseheri?    Davidson,  non  Oppel.   Braehiopoda,  Faladont.  Soe. 

Proc.  Appendix  to  Supplement,  plate  19,  figs.  4-4a,  page  262. 

This  peculiar  biplicated  species  has  been  a  considerable  puzzle. 
As  can  be  seen,  I  referred  it  to  Terehratula  dorsojlana^  Waagen;^ 
but  Dr.  Davidson,  in  the  course  of  correspondence  with  Dr.  Waagen 
on  the  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  identification  was 
incorrect,  a  view  in  which  I  now  also  concur.  In  fact,  a  comparison  of 
the  beaks  of  the  specimens  as  represented  by  Waagen  and  Davidson 
will  show  the  difference.  The  foramen  in  Waagen's  figure  being 
very  small,  separated  from  the  umbo,  and  showing  the  deltidium, 
while  this  species  possesses  a  large  circular  foramen  almost  touching 
the  umbo.  One  point  that  is  not  quite  brought  out  in  Davidson's 
figure  is  the  rather  pinched  appearance  of  the  beak,  in  consequence 
of  rather  prominent  beak  ridges  and  a  carina  down  the  middle  of 
the  ventral  valve. 

Dr.  Davidson  referred  this  species  to  Terehratvla  Fleiseheri,  Oppel, 
but  with  this  I  cannot  agree.  Dr.  Oppel '  took  as  the  type  of  his 
Tereb.  Fleischert  the  specimen  figured  by  Davidson,  Jurassic  Braehio- 
poda, Pal.  Soe.  pi.  xiii.  fig.  7,  which  is  an  elongated  slightly  biplicated 
shell,  much  longer  and  narrower  than  the  one  under  discussion,  and 
it  lacks  the  peculiar  beak  ridges  and  pinched  appearance  of  the  beak. 

1  Geog.  Pal.  Beitrage,  plate  31(8),  fig.  7. 
'  Opfi^l,  Juraformation,  page  497. 
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Our  species  has  often  been  oonfounded  with  Tereh.  perovalia.  Sow., 
and  Tereb,  Stephani,  Davidson.  From  the  first  it  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  larger  plications  and  its  carina  down  the  larger 
valve,  but  these  characteristics  unite  it  with  Tereh.  Stephani,  from 
which,  however,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  a  shorter,  less  incurved 
beak,  and  its  plications  not  extending  so  far  up  the  valves.  The 
characteristic  beak  ridges  as  mentioned  before  are  not  possessed 
by  either  of  these  other  two  species. 

I'erebraiula  euides  is  rather  rare.  It  has  been  found  chiefly  in  a 
quarry  about  two  miles  from  Sherborne,  in  Dorset,  in  a  sandy  bed  at 
tiie  very  bottom  of  the  Marohisoniie  zone,  along  with  Terefrra/tf/a 
simplex.  Buck.,  also  at  one  or  two  other  places  near  Sherborne.  It  is 
somewhat  variable  in  width,  and  the  edges  of  the  valves  are  generally 
slightly  thickened  by  lines  of  growth.  I  take  as  the  type  of  this 
species  Davidson's  figure,  Brachiopoda,  Pal.  Soc.,  Appendix  to 
Supplement,  plate  19,  figs.  4,  4a,  which  are  drawn  from  a  specimen 
in  my  collection. 

This  species  is  frequently  longer  and  narrower  than  the  speci- 
men figured  by  Davidson,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  wider.  The  folds 
are  also  slightly  variable. 

IV. — Thk  Ignsotts  Books  of  Stannbb. 

By  G&BXTiLLB  A.  J,  Cole,  F.G.8., 

Demonstrator  in  the  Geological  Laboratory,  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal 

School  of  Mines. 

THE  area  near  Old  Radnor  marked  by  invitingly  igneous  colouring 
on  Sheet  56  S.E.  of  the  Geological  Survey  Map  deserves  atten- 
tion from  more  than  a  petrographic  point  of  view.  Murchison,  in 
his  *'  Silurian  System,"  has  extolled  the  charms  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds  has  repeated  this  admonition 
to  the  tourist.  The  borderland  is  in  truth  here  eminently  picturesque, 
from  the  great  escarpment  of  the  Ludlows  to  the  high  moor  of 
Radnor  Forest,  the  very  stratified  deposits  yielding  singular  variety 
of  form.  The  present  paper,  however,  deals  merely  with  one  ridge, 
called  Stanner  Rock,  comparison  being  occasionally  made  with  its 
rival,  Hanter  Hill,  from  which  it  is  divided  only  by  a  narrow  vale. 

Murchison  ^  in  1839  compared  the  masses  composing  both  these 
liills  to  the  "  hypersthene  "  rocks  of  Loch  Coruisk,  and  stated  that 
a  variety  of  greenstones  and  **  felspar  rock  "  were  also  to  be  found. 
^Jlie  differences,  indeed,  between  specimens  obtainable  within  short 
distances  of  one  another  may  account  for  the  fact  that  on  the  Survey 
Map  Hanter  Hill  is  coloured  as  syenite  and  Stanner  Rock  as  green- 
stone ;  whereas  Murchison  clearly  recognized  the  close  relations  of 
the  main  masses  of  the  two.  Dr.  Callaway  has  also  touched  on  the 
constitution  of  these  hills  when  dealing  with  the  Pre-Cambrian 
rocks  of  Shropshire,^  and  mentions  a  compact  grey  felstone  as 
oocurring  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge  of  Stanner  Rock. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  once  apparent  when  one  faces  the  bold  cliff  which 

1  Silurian  System,  p.  318.  *  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  \o\.  xixy.  ^.  ^^^. 
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terminates  Stanner  Book  that  the  dark  mass  is  traversed  by  pale 
intmsive  veins  of  a  very  different  nature ;  and  an  examination  of 
the  "  greenstone "  itself  reveals  a  number  of  dykes  and  veins  of 
every  variety  of  grain,  reminding  one  of  those  outting  through  the 
gabbros  in  the  mountains  round  Goruisk.  No  true  lavas  or  scoris- 
oeous  products  remain  about  the  flanks  of  Stanner,  as  about  Ck>mdon 
in  the  north  or  the  Carneddau  farther  west ;  we  have  to  deal  largely 
with  crystalline  materials,  which  divide  themselves  at  the  outset  into 
a  more  acid  and  a  more  basic  series.  The  former,  olearly  intrusive 
in  the  latter,  marks  the  later  stages  of  eruption. 

With  the  relations  of  these  masses  to  the  surrounding  deposits  I 
am  not  as  yet  prepared  to  deal.  Murchison's  prediction  that  igneoas 
intrusions  underlie  the  altered  Woolhope  of  Nash  Soar  ^  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  been  verified,  and  evidenoe  of  the  penetration  of 
this  crystalline  limestone  by  igneous  veins  is  wanting  at  Brook 
Quarry  and  Yat  Hill.  I  have  failed  to  find  satisfactory  junctions 
between  Stanner  and  Hanter  Hill;  but  may  add  that  I  have  not 
found  pebbles  from  these  hills  in  the  ancient  oonglomerate  of  Old 
Badnor,  which  underlies  the  Woolhope  Limestone.  It  is  yet  un- 
certain whether  the  local  alteration  can  be  attributed  to  faulting  and 
to  crushing  down  against  hard  earlier  igneous  masses,  or  whether  it 
is  due,  as  Mnrchison  held,  to  the  intrusion  of  those  masses  in  times 
later  than  Silurian. 

I.  Ths  Aoid  Skbiis. 

The  most  highly  crystalline  member  of  this  series  is  a  pale  pink- 
grey  pegmatite — the  word  being  employed  in  its  original  sense* — 
which  passes  from  a  well-developed  graphic  granite  through  finer 
varieties  to  a  practically  micropegmatitio  form.  This  gradation  is 
beautifully  seen  on  the  edge  of  a  vein  in  Stanner  diff,  of  which 
a  microscopic  section  has  been  prepared ;  where  the  cooling  has 
been  fairly  rapid,  along  the  line  of  junction  with  the  more  basic 
rock,  a  selvage  of  minuter  graphic  structure  occurs,  gpraduating  off 
in  a  distance  of  3  millimetres  into  the  normal  ooarser  form  (Fig.  1). 

This  graphic  granite  is  best  developed  in  veins,  not  many  inches 
wide,  on  the  southernmost  summit  of  Stanner  Bock.  Under  polar- 
ized light  the  felspar  presents  the  microcline  structure,  and  extin- 
guishes— as  one  would  have  inferred  from  its  oIeavage-Bur£EU)es  on 
the  rock -mass — uniformly  over  considerable  areas.  The  areas  of 
entangled  quartz  show  similar  optical  connexion,  as  is  the  case  in  so 
many  pegmatites,  as  though  we  dealt,  not  with  isolated  inclusions 
in  a  felspar,  but  with  a  complex  intergrowth  of  large  quartz  and 
felspar  crystals.  Some  portions  exhibit  a  lamellar  arrangement  of 
the  two  constituents;  but  this  appears  to  have  no  relation  to 
proximity  to  the  edges  of  the  vein. 

The  rock  is  much  cracked  and  faulted,  minute  bands  of  fault- 
rock  appearing  in  microscopic  sections.  Hornblende  prisms,  and 
perhaps  tourmaline,  occur  in  a  subordinate  manner. 

The  less  crystalline  members  of  the  Acid  series  are  found  in 

1  See  "  Silurm,"  6tli  edition,  p.  108. 

*  Haiij,  Traits  de  Min.  2Dae  Mt.  tome  it.  p.  636.  <*  De  viryMAf  o*eit-i-du« 
renfermant  des  pieces  qui  sent  comme  fichtfes  dans  one  mati^re  prindyJe." 
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Mveral  dyVw  orowiog  the  ridge  approximately  from  east  to  weet. 
In  the  hollow  north  of  ths  pegmatite  summit  there  is  a  oonsiderable 
development  of  grey-white  and  compact  felsite,  which,  from  its 
frequent  appearanoe  at  the  surfaoe,  muat  form  a  great  part  of 
the  centre  of  the  hill.  In  Beotion  this  rook  is  seen  to  contain 
scattered  porphyritio  orystals  of  quartz,  a  few  plagioclase  felapara, 
and  irregular  patches  of  fibroas  hornblende,  which  is  to  all  appear- 
ance secondary.  Numerous  small  green  prisms,  often  chloritized, 
are  oasooiated  with  the  matrix,  which  consists  of  closely-set  spheru- 
lites,  often  formed  about  minute  felspars,  the  structure  being  only 
rerealed  by  polarized  light'    The  radial  lines  of  the  spherulites  are 


growth  of  biotite  an3  augite.     x  70. 
'  Very  umikr  roct«  from  eastern  Victom  haTs  been  described  by  Mr.  Howitt 
nnder   ItounboBch's  name   of   Qiuitz-gnuiDpbfriM   ("  lb*    fioclu    of    NoyBug," 
Truis.  Boy.  Soc  Victoria,  1883). 
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brought  out  distinctly,  but,  in  place  of  the  formation  of  a  black 
cross,  extinction  occurs  in  two,  three,  or  more  sectors  at  a  time, 
which  yield  coloured  polarization  in  intermediate  positions.  This 
points  to  secondary  crystallization  having  set  in,  with  the  usual 
passage  from  a  glassy  or  cryptoorystalline  to  a  microgranular  con- 
dition. Just  as  the  most  detailed  structures  of  the  original  glass, 
down  to  the  forms  of  the  minute  included  crystallites,  are  preserved 
in  the  secondary  granules  of  our  ancient  rhyolites,  so  here  the 
spherulitic  form  and  structure  remain,  in  spite  of  more  complete 
crystallization  of  the  mass.  Under  higher  powers  the  polarization- 
effects  of  the  sectors  are  themselves  seen  to  be  complex.  A  delicate 
feathery  structure  has  developed,  sometimes  in  pinnate  diverging 
lines,  sometimes  as  a  mere  network,  and  the  areas  into  which  the 
spherulite  has  divided  have  often  become  thus  minutely  pegmaUtia 
The  network  commonly  extinguishes  in  one  position,  while  the 
interspaces  extinguish  in  another — a  point  b^t  observed  when 
magnified  some  400  diameters. 

MM.  Fouque  and  Levy  have  figured^  a  quartz-porphyry  from 
near  Saulieu,  Cdte-d*Or,  which  is  almost  the  precise  counterpart  of 
the  falsi  tic  rocks  of  Stanner.  They  find  in  the  spherulites  sur- 
rounding porphyritic  and  corroded  crystals  of  quartz  a  network 
that  extinguishes  simultaneously  with  the  pre-existing  central 
crystal ;  a  complete  predominance  of  this  material  in  the  spherulite 
gives  rise  to  what  they  have  termed  Quartz  glohtdaire.  The  micro- 
pegmatitic  structure  of  these  authors  appears  to  give  similar  effects, 
as  if  the  radiating  lines  of  quartz  were  an  attempt  to  enlarge  in 
optical  continuity  the  crystal  about  which  they  have  developed.*  A 
dyke  running  E.N.E.  in  the  wood  upon  the  northern  slope  of  Stanner 
contains,  in  addition  to  a  multitude  of  orthoclase  and  plagioclase 
microlites,  numerous  corroded  grains  of  quartz ;  each  of  the  latter 
has  served  as  a  centre  of  devitrification  (Fig.  2),  and  in  several 
instances  the  highly-interesting  observation  of  MM.  Fouque  and 
Levy  may  be  repeated  on  these  British  spherulites.  When  com- 
parison is  made  with  similar  rocks  of  much  more  recent  date,  it 
appears  at  least  probable  that  the  mesh- work  structure  (of  quartz 
and  felspar?)  is  in  reality  of  secondary  origin.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  does  not  occur,  at  any  rate  freely,  among  the  compaotly- 
spherulitic  rhyolites  of  later  Tertiary  days ;  but  in  a  dyke  traversing 
the  Lias  of  Broadford,  Isle  of  Skye,  and  belonging  to  the  pre- 
Miocene  series  of  eruptions,  we  have  what  looks  remarkably  like 
the  commencement  of  such  a  structure  by  alteration.  The  spheru- 
lites mostly  exhibit  a  dark  cross,  with,  however,  a  tendency  towards 
a  granular  condition ;  and  the  meshy  micropegmatitio  appearance 
occurs  only  in  a  few  individuals,  in  a  manner  strongly  suggestmg 
a  development  of  quartz  among  their  previously  homogeneous  fibres.' 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  secondary  quartz  might  adopt  the 
orientation  of  an  included  and  rounded  crystal,  just  as  it  is  known 
to  do  when  deposited  in  sandstones  from  solution. 

^  Min^ralogie  micromphiqne,  pi.  xii.  fig.  i.  '  Ibid,  pp.  193-94. 

*  Of.  Jadd,  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toL  zlii.  p.  72. 
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In  order  to  see  whether  the  felsites  of  Stanner  could  be  corre- 
lated with  the  clearly  acid  and  more  crystalline  pegmatite,  as 
common  offshoots  of  some  granite  mass  below,  I  made  the  following 
analysis  of  a  specimen  from  the  central  area.  The  specific  gravity, 
determined  from  a  large  specimen  by  Attwood's  balance,  is  2*62. 

SPHBBULinO   QUABTZ-FSLSITB,    StAXNBS  RoCK. 

Si03  ...           ...  74-80 

AlaOs...             ...  13-89 

Fe^Os...            ...  trace 

CaO 2-69 

MgO...            ...  '06 

K30 2-74 

NajO...            ...  6-46 

Loss  on  Ig:nition  *77 

100-29 

The  rock  belongs,  then,  fairly  to  the  Acid  series,  bat  to  the 
'*  granitite "  rather  than  the  granite  group  ;  similar  proportions 
of  the  alkalies,  implying  a  fair  amount  of  oligoclase-material,  are 
found  even  among  the  rhyolites. 

I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  these  white  felspathio 
rocks  repeated  on  Hanter  Hill,  though  the  community  of  other 
characters  in  the  two  hills  leads  one  to  suspect  that  they  occur. 

U.  The  "Diabase"  Sebiss. 

The  greenstones  that  compose  the  bulk  of  Stanner  Eock  form 
various  links  in  the  series  between  the  augite-plagioclase  rocks 
and  the  ordinary  homblende-diorite  group.  In  coarse-grained  speci- 
mens from  Hanter  Hill,  as  well  as  from  Stanner,  green  fibrous 
crystalline  areas  occur  that  by  their  extinctions  may  well  be  altered 
enstatite.  The  pale  green  products  that  abound,  however,  are  very 
largely  chloritic,  and  may  be  considered  "  tertiary  "  in  origin,  when, 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  they  are  derived  from  the  acicular  or  the 
more  massive  hornblende  that  is  itself  developed  at  the  expense  of 
diallage  or  augite.  Olivine  was  very  probably  a  constituent  part 
of  the  sammit  masses  of  Hanter  Hill ;  and,  following  the  nomen- 
clature adopted  by  Prof.  Judd,^  the  rock  is  there  a  diallage-gabbro 
traversed  by  veins  of  dolerite,  to  which  the  small  rounded  augites 
give  a  marked  granulitic  structure.  The  felspars  are  extensively 
*' Bohillerized," '  and  even  the  minuter  augites  of  the  dolerites 
are  in  the  diallage  condition,  chloritic  pseudomorphs  resulting  from 
their  complete  and  final  alteration.  In  one  gabbro  the  passage  from 
diallage  into  hornblende  is  very  beautifully  seen. 

But  many  of  the  greenstones  of  Stanner  show  no  signs  of  former 
olivine,  whUe  chlorite  is  extensively  developed  in  them  from  diallage, 
augite,  and  green  hornblende.  In  one  fine-grained  holocrystalline 
rock,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2*86,  biotite  and  augite  are  closely 
intergrown  (Fig.  3),  and  form,  with  plagioclase  felspar,  the  chief 
original  constituents.  Titanoferrite  and  prisms  of  apatite  are  also 
present.     The  biotite  and  the  augite  alike  pass  into  green  products, 

1  <<  Tertiary  Gabbros,  etc.,  of  Scotland,*'  Q.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlii.  p.  62. 
*  Judd,  Q.  J.  G.  8.  Yol.  xU.  p.  383. 
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among  wbicb  hornblende  is  oooasionally  recognizable ;  and  quartz 
often  fills  the  interBpaces  between  the  sharply-defined  ends  of 
felspar  prisms.  In  other  specimens,  notably  in  a  coarse  variety  on 
the  most  northern  summit,  ophitic  structure  prevails,  the  felspar 
being  labradorite,  accoi*ding  to  a  determination  by  Szabo'a  method 
made  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Brooks.  The  most  finely-grained  rock  of  this 
series  appears  as  a  compact  grey-green  vein  above  Stanner  cliff, 
and,  with  its  porphyritic  plagioclase  felspars  characteristically  cor- 
roded by  the  matrix,  and  its  brown  clouded  patches  of  augite,  at 
first  difficult  of  recognition,  must  be  classed  as  an  augite-andeeite, 
and,  when  fresh,  must  have  resembled  many  Tertiary  lava-flows. 
The  whole  of  the  foregoing  altered  series,  from  the  decomposed 
(olivine)  gabbros  to  this  hemicrystalline  vein,  come,  then,  con- 
veniently under  the  head  of  "  Diabase."  It  is,  however,  this  very 
comprehensiveness,  sanctioned  by  long  usage— witness  ''  Diabas- 
mandelstein" — that  makes  the  name  valueless  when  limited  to  one 
rock-species. 

Prof.  Judd  1  has  recently  pronounced  against ''  Diabase  **  in  favour 
of  "  Gabbro  "  for  coarsely-crystalline  rocks  that  can  be  shown  to 
have  contained  olivine  as  well  as  plagioclase  and  angite,  and  has 
discussed  the  current  terminology  from  a  basic  point  of  view.  Sinoe 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  employ  ''  Diabase "  for  the  granitic 
augite-plagioclase  rocks,  thereby  defining  closely  what  has  become 
a  really  valuable  field- term,  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  give  briefly  a 
historic  outline  of  the  position. 

In  1813  Alexandre  Brongniart'  put  forward  the  name  IHahass 
for  rocks  '*  composee  essentiellement  d'amphibole  hornblende  et  de 
felspath  compacte,"  including  in  this  the  famous  orbicular  rock  of 
Corsica.  Haiiy '  subsequently  employed  Diorite  (implying  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  two  constitueuta)  for  the  same  rocks,  which  he 
distinguished  from  syenite  by  a  greater  predominance  of  hornblende ; 
and  this  name  prevailed  so  far  that  Brongniart  in  1827*  very  grace- 
fully yielded  up  his  prior  term — invented,  as  he  pathetically  remarks, 
by  one  familiar  with  ancient  and  modem  languages — lest  science 
should  be  cumbered  with  two  names  for  precisely  the  same  thing. 
He  admits  diallage  and  mica  among  the  accessory  minerals  of  the 
Diorite  which  he  thus  helped  to  establish. 

Diabase  therefore  ceased  to  exist,  until  Hansmann  *  very  effectually 
revived  it  for  the  series  of  rocks  containing  **  hypersthene,"  labra- 
dorite, and  chlorite,  varying  in  structure  from  highly-crystalline  to 
scoriaceous,  which  he  found  associated  with  his  two  classes  of 
Diallage-Labradorite  and  "  Hypersthene  "-Labradorite  rocks.  Bat 
this  "hypersthene"  being  for  the  most  part  only  a  lustrous  augite, 
analyses  revealing  its  chemical  identity   with  diallage,*  Diabase 

1  Quart.  Journ.  Greol.  Soc.  toI.  xlii.  pp.  61-2. 

'  **  Essai  d^une  classification  des  rocaes,*'  Journ.  des  Mines,  July,  1813. 
'  Traite  de  Min.  2nde  ^dit.  tome  iv.  p.  536. 
*  Classification  des  roches  homoffdnes  et  h^terog^nes,  p.  80. 
^  Ueber  die  Bildnng  des  Harzgeoirges,  1842. 

?  See  Tom  i<ath«  **  Chemische  Untersuclinngen  einiger  Gninsteine  ans  SchMen,'* 
Poggend.  Annalen,  xct.  (1865)  p.  646. 
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naturally  oame  to  cover  all  angite-labradorite-cblorite  rocks,  of 
whatever  grain,  t.e.  (pre-tertiary)  altered  masses  verging  on  one  side 
into  the  diorite,  and  on  the  other  into  the  (olivine)  gabbro  series. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  with  the  highly-crystalline  representa- 
tives of  the  angite-andesites  ?  It  seems  unnecessary  to  extend 
Eucrite  (augite-anorthite  rock),  if  we  can  employ  some  more  familiar 
term.  The  bulk  of  the  gabbros  are,  as  Prof.  Judd  has  shown,  so 
connected  with  the  basalts,  that  we  are  still  left  with  a  gap,  and  into 
this  diabase  has  somewhat  naturally  stepped.  Messrs.  Hague  and 
Iddings '  employ  it  in  this  sense,  connecting,  in  their  admirable 
series  of  observations,  diorite  and  homblende-andesite,  diabase  and 
augite-andesite ;  and  De  Lapparent'  also  makes  of  his  diabases  a 
series  exactly  parallel  to  his  (hornblende)  diorites.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  thus  defining  their  position  as  distinct  from  diorite  is  shown 
by  Boficky's'  use  of  diabase  for  hornblende-plagioclase  rocks 
where  the  former  mineral  can  be  shown  to  have  been  derived  from 
angite;  and  the  fact  that  many  diorites  are  in  this  sense  altered 
diabases  must  lead  to  considerable  confusion,*  two  parts  of  the  same 
mass  retaining  the  same  essential  structure,  and  yet  receiving  different 
names. 

Now  Zirkel'  has  long  ago  given  us  a  class  of  augite-dioritea 
distinguished  from  his  diabase  by  containing  oligoclase  and  not 
labradorite ;  but  now  that  the  nature  of  the  felspar  no  longer 
restricts  the  diorites,  this  class  becomes  correspondingly  extended 
and  fills  admirably  the  vacant  place.  Augite  and  enstatite  diorites 
should  seem  no  more  strange  than  the  corresponding  varieties  of 
andesite,  and  the  close  relations  of  the  pyroxenes  and  the  am  phi- 
boles  appear  to  support  this  comprehensive  view,  viz.  that  the 
diorites  form  a  natural  group,  containing  now  hornblende,  now 
mica,  now  augite,  or  now,  as  in  the  case  of  rocks  at  Stanner,  two  or 
even  three  of  these  constituents. 

Diabase  then  remains  much  where  Hausmann  placed  it,  as  a 
common  term  for  the  more  basic  altered  augitic  rocks,  without 
question  as  to  their  age  or  much  regard  for  structure.  Not  that 
it  is  better  in  itself  than  "  Greenstone,"  but  that  it  is  sanctioned 
by  more  international  usage.  My  excuse  for  dwelling  thus  far  on 
what  may  seem  foreign  to  the  mere  description  of  the  rocks  of 
Stanner  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  areas  of  augite-plagioolase 
rocks  (Augite-Diorites)  occur  upon  our  western  border.  Vague 
and  general  terms  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
field ;  but  the  use  of  an  inexact  name  where  another  more  closely 
expresses  an  observed  relationship  can  only  be,  and  has  been  in 
the  past,  a  source  of  misapprehension  and  confusion. 

Many  of  the  rock-sections  above  referred  to  have  been  made,  and 
the  chemical  work  has  been  carried  out,  in  the  Geological  Laboratory 
of  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Boyal  School  of  Mines. 

>  Bulletin  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  17. 

»  Traits  de  G^l.  2me  6dit.  p.  627.  «  Tscherm.  Mittbeil.  ii.  (1880)  p.  78. 

«  See  Hagae  and  Iddings,  Bull  U.  S.  Geol.  Sunr.  Ko.  17,  p.  21. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Petrogr.  (1866)  ii.  p.  7. 
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I. — ^BSPOBT  ON  ▲   SkBISS  OF   SpSOIMKSS  or    THE    DSPOBITS   OV  THS 

Nils  Dblta,  obtained  bt  the  Rbobnt  Boeing  Opbbatioms. 
By  J.  W.  JuDD,  F.R.S.,  Pres.  Qeol,  Soc  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  No.  240,  1886,  pp.  213-27. 

THIS  paper  contains  the  results  of  a  microscopic  analysis  of 
specimens  from  the  borings,  which  have  lately  been  carried  aa, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  three  different  places  in 
the  Nile  Delta.  That  at  Kusr-el-Nil,  Cairo,  was  carried  to  a  depth 
of  45  feet,  whilst  those  at  Eafr-ez-Zayat  and  Tantah,  places  about 
half-way  between  Cairo  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  73  and  84  feet 
deep  respectively.  In  none  of  these  borings  was  the  rocky  floor  of 
the  Nile  valley  reached.  The  beds  passed  through  consisted  of  an 
admixture,  in  varying  proportions,  of  blown  sand  and  alluvial  mud. 
The  sands,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  consist 
of  two  kinds  of  grains ;  the  larger,  usually  perfectly  rounded  and 
polished,  are  of  quartzitio  materials  evidently  derived  from  granitic 
rocks,  with  particles  of  red  and  brown  jasper,  Lydian  stone,  frag- 
ments of  silicified  wood,  nearly  unaltered  felspar  grains,  bomblende 
and  jade.  The  smaller  sand  grains,  often  subangular  and  angular, 
include  a  greater  variety  of  minerals  than  the  larger,  and  comprise, 
in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  mica,  augite,  enstatite  (?), 
tourmaline,  sphene,  iolite  (cordierite),  zircon,  fluorspar,  and  mag- 
netite, all  in  a  nearly  unaltered  condition.  These  sand  grains  have 
been  derived  either  directly  from  the  breaking  up  of  granitic  and 
metamorphic  rocks,  or  from  older  sandstones  formed  of  the  dehris  of 
these  rocks. 

The  mud  is  singularly  deficient  in  kaolin,  and  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  extremely  minute  chips  and  flakes  of  quartz,  felspar,  mica, 
hornblende  and  other  minerals,  mingled  with  some  organic  particles 
and  frustules  of  DiatomaoesB.  In  the  Tantah  boring  fragments  of 
tufaoeous  limestone  were  also  met  with. 

The  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  these  delta  deposits  is  the 
comparatively  unaltered  condition  of  the  felspars  and  other  complex 
silicates  in  the  sands  and  muds,  and  the  absence  of  kaolin.  Under 
the  usual  processes  of  disintegration  of  rocks  in  temperate  dimates, 
the  felspars  and  other  silicates  are  reduced  by  chemical  action  to 
soluble  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  eta,  and  carried  away  in  solution, 
whilst  the  kaolin  remains  behind.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
nature  of  these  deposits,  and  from  the  small  amount  of  soluble  solid 
matter  in  the  water  of  the  Nile,  notwithstanding  the  concentration 
resulting  from  extensive  evaporation,  that  chemical  action  has  had 
but  little  effect  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Nile,  in  comparison  with 
the  mechanical  influences  resulting  from  extreme  variations  of  tem- 
perature, the  action  of  the  winds,  and  torrential  rains.         G.  J.  H. 
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IT. — USBKB  DHB  FO88ILSH   SiLnGKTHISR-nBBBBBKSTB  YON  BaLTAYIR. 

Yon  J.  Pbtho.    Jahresberioht  d.  E.  Ung.  Gtoolog.  Anstalt  fiir 
1884,  pp.  63-73.      Budapest,  1885. 

On  thb  Fossil  Mammalian  Rbmains  fbon  BaltayIb.  By 
Dr.  J.  Pbtho.  Annual  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Hungarian  (Geo- 
logical Survey  for  1884. 

ABOUT  35  years  sinoe,  some  remains  of  fossil  mammalia  were 
disoovered  near  Baltav&r,  in  the  Trans-Danubian  provinoe  of 
Hungary,  which  Prof.  Suess  determined  to  be  nearly  entirely 
identical  with  the  Pikermi  fauna.  They  consisted  of  the  following 
species :  Maehairodus  cultridens,  Hyaena  hipparionum  (=J7i  eximia, 
Oandry),  Dinotherium,  JthinoceroB,  Sus  erymanthius,  Aniilope  brevi' 
comisp  UeUadotherium  Duvemoyi,  and  Stppoiherium  gradle.  The 
deposit  was  supposed  to  have  been  exhausted,  but  now  lately  fresh 
remains  have  been  discovered  by  the  Hungarian  Survey,  and  from 
these,  and  from  the  collection  stored  in  an  adjoining  monastery,  Dr. 
Petho  has  determined  the  under-mentioned  list  of  fresh  species, 
which  further  show  a  remarkable  connection  with  those  from 
Pikermi.  They  include  Mesopithecua  PerUeliei,  Wagn.,  Dinotherium 
gigantenm,  Eaup,  Mastodon  Penteliei,  Gaudr.  et  Lartet,  Tragoceroa 
amaltheus,  Roth- Wagn.,  Certms,  sp.,  of.  Matheronia,  Gerv.,  Chali' 
eotherium  BaltavdrenBis,  n.8p.,  and  Rhinoceros  paehygnathus,  Wagn. 
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Thb  Subyby  of  Wbstbbn  Palestinb.  Mbmoib  on  thb  Phtsioal 
Obology  and  Gsogbaphy  of  Ababia  Pbtbjba,  Palestine,  and 
Adjoining  Distbiots,  With  Special  Befebenoe  to  the  Mode 
of  Fobmation  of  the  Jobdan-Ababah  Depbession  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  By  Edwabd  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  4to.  pp.  145, 
with  Maps  and  Sections.  (Published  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1886.) 

IT  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  social  and  political  history 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  has  been  largely  influenced 
by  its  physical  characteristics,  and  that  consequently  in  order  to 
elucidate  the  one,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  other.  The  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in 
its  efforts  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  took  therefore  a  wise  step  in  organizing  an  expedition 
to  this  country  to  study  its  physical  structure.  Prof.  Hull  was  chosen 
as  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  the  present  memoir  gives  the 
outcome  of  his  observations. 

The  geological  features  of  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  regions 
have  for  many  years  past  been  pretty  well  known  through  the  works 
of  several  competent  investigators,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Bauerman,  Lartet,  Milne,  Fraas,  Bitter,  Bussegger,  and  others,  and 
considerable  light  has  also  been  thrown  on  its  geology  by  the 
explorations  of  Zittel  in  the  Libyan  Desert  A  very  excellent 
resume  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  given  by 
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Mr.  W.  n.  HudleatoD,  in  a  presidential  address  to  the  Gtoologists' 
Association  in  1882,  to  which  the  same  author  added  further  notes 
in  March,  1885. 

It  can  hardly  he  expected  that  in  the  course  of  the  short  period  of 
two  months,  in  which  the  active  work  of  the  Expedition  was  carried 
out,  Prof.  Hull  should  have  heen  able  to  add  very  materially  from  his 
own  observations  to  the  already  existing  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
But  though  the  contents  of  this  memoir  have  been,  to  no  small 
extent,  derived  from  secondary  sources  of  information,  it  is  still  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  geology  of  Palestine,  and  the  statements 
and  opinions  it  contains  will  be,  by  many,  more  relied  on  than  those 
of  equally  competent  but  supposed  less  orthodox  investigators.  As 
a  rule,  however,  Prof.  Hull's  researches  confirm  those  of  previous 
investigators.  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  indeed,  the  author  has 
proved  that  one  of  his  own  pet  theories  of  the  former  outflow  of  the 
Jordan,  through  the  Arabah  valley  into  the  Red  Sea,  is  not  tenable, 
and  he  now  finds  the  water-parting  in  this.valley  to  be  some  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  level  which  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin 
reached,  even  in  their  greatest  extension. 

As  regards  the  ancient  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Sinaitio  region,  the 
author  accepts,  though  somewhat  hesitatingly,  the  views  of  Fraas  and 
others  that  they  are  of  Archasan  or  Lauren tian  age.  On  this  sup- 
position, the  volcanic  series  which  penetrates  through  them  may  be, 
the  author  states,  ''of  Lower  Silurian  age,  but  if  we  consider  tbe 
older  schists  to  be  metamorphosed  Carabro-Silurian  beds,  then  the 
newer  series  may  be  of  Upper  Silurian  or  of  Devonian  age.*'  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  grounds,  if  there  are  any,  for  con- 
sidering these  crystalline  schists  to  be  of  Cambro-Silurian  age.  The 
author  says  in  a  footnote,  "  As  in  the  case  of  those  portions  of  the 
British  Isles  where  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  have  been  metamorphosed 
previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Silurian  beds  to  which  they 
are  unconformable."  We  fail  to  derive  any  assistance  from  this 
remarkably  indefinite  comparison,  and  should  have  preferred  to  have 
had  a  more  particular  reference. 

There  is  a  great  gap  between  the  Archcean  crystelline  and  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  Sinaitio  peninsula  and  the  succeeding  formation  of  purple 
and  red  sandstones,  of  Carboniferous  age,  which  overlie  them  un- 
conformably.  In  the  Wady  Nasb  this  sandstone  is  covered  by  a 
band  of  limestone,  in  which  Mr.  Bauerman  discovered  fragmentary 
fossils  of  Carboniferous  age.  Some  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the 
determination  of  these  fossils,  but  this  expedition  obtained  othen 
which  decisively  prove  the  Lower  Carboniferous  age  of  the  lime- 
stone, and  the  sandstones  beneath  are  also  regarded  as  of  the  same 
period.  The  band  of  Carboniferous  limestone  is,  in  ite  turn,  overlaid 
by  sandstones  of  similar  characters  to  those  beds  below  it,  and 
these  higher  or  Nubian  sandstones  pass  upwards  into  limestones  of 
Cretaceous  age,  and  are  themselves  probably  of  Cenomanian  age. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  band — whioh  appears 
to  be  not  extensively  developed — there  are  no  means  of  determining 
i       whether  the  basal  beds  of  the  variegated  sandstones  are  Carboniferous 
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or  whether  they  are  wholly  Oretaceous  and  belong  to  the  Nubian 
series.  At  the  Wady  Nash  the  Carboniferous  sandstone  A%  from  150 
to  250  feet  in  thickness,  and  Prof.  Hall  assigned  to  it  the  not  very 
distinotive  name  of  "  the  Desert  Sandstone,*'  whilst  for  the  Cretaceous 
sandstone,  which  has  an  extremely  wide  development  both  in  Palestine, 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  Egypt,  and  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  name  of 
the  ''  Nubian  "  Sandstone  is  retained. 

Another  outcrop  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  believed  to  have 
been  met  with  by  the  Expedition  among  the  hills  of  Moab,  east  of 
the  Ohor,  but  "  for  lack  of  time  "  the  fossils  in  it  were  not  collected, 
and  Prof.  Hull  does  not  therefore  feel  confidence  respecting  its  age. 

No  fresh  details  of  importance  were  noted  respecting  the  Cretaceo- 
Nummnlitic  series  of  rocks  of  which  the  greater  part  of  Palestine 
and  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  composed.  The 
series  consists  of  the  Nubian  Sandstone  below,  followed  by  thick 
beds  of  limestones  with  bands  of  chert.  The  succession  and  the 
character  of  the  rocks  very  much  resembles  that  described  by  Zittel 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  there  is  also  a  similar  absence  of  any 
dear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  limestones  of  Cretaceous  and 
those  of  Eocene  age.  Fossils  appear  to  be  rare  throughout  the 
series — the  Expedition  does  not  seem  to  have  discovered  any  in  fact. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  numerous  bands  and 
masses  of  flint  and  chert,  which  occur  equally  in  the  Cretaceous 
and  in  the  Eocene  strata,  are,  like  those  of  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Eng- 
land, derived  from  siliceous  sponges;  but  nothing  is  noted  about 
them  beyond  that  shells  of  Molluscs  and  Echinoderms  now  siliceous 
are  occasionally  found  in  them. 

The  author  briefly  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  beds  of  a  calcareous 
sandstone,  the  presence  of  which  is  stated  to  be  the  key  to  the 
physical  features  of  the  western  margin  of  Palestine  from  Mount 
Carmel  to  beyond  Gkiza.  No  thickness  is  assigned  to  the  deposit, 
its  conformabUity  or  otherwise  to  the  Eocene  limestones  below  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  only  fossils  in  it  are  unrecognizable  fragments 
of  shells. 

The  author  refers  the  formation  provisionally  to  the  Upper  Eocene, 
''  chiefly  on  the  grounds :  (1)  that  it  is  older  than  the  sand  and 
gravel  of  the  200  feet  sea-border,  which  may  be  inferred  to  date  back 
to  the  Pliocene :  (2)  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  Miocene  beds 
in  Palestine ;  and  (3)  that  the  rock  has  a  very  solid  character  and 
is  traversed  by  joint  planes,  similar  to  those  of  the  Cretaceo-Nummu- 
litio  limestone."  The  rock  may  indeed  belong  to  the  Upper  Eocene, 
but  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  so  placed  are  of  the  weakest  character. 
Thus,  because  Miocene  beds  are  not  known  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  is 
certainly  no  argument  why  these  beds  may  not  belong  to  this  period, 
and  as  for  the  very  solid  character  of  the  rock  being  evidence  of  its 
Upper  Eocene  age,  it  is  stated  on  the  preceding  page  that  this  rook 
"  t«  aometimes  rather  solid,  hut  generally  porous" 

With  the  gpreat  uncertainty  respecting  the  age  of  this  calcareous 
sandstone,  it  would  seem  to  be  rather  premature  on  the  part  of  the 
author  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  subject  of  *'  Miocene  period  unre- 
presented in  Palestine  and  Border,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  in 
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Palestine  and  Idnmar  this  period  is  "  one  of  disturbance  and  eloTation, 
of  faulting  "and  flezuring  and  denudation  of  strata.** 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Later  Pliocene  to  Recent  Beds  (Pluvial)/*  the 
author  points  out  that  after  the  leading  features  of  the  land  and 
coast-lines  had  been  formed  by  denudation,  there  was  a  depression 
of  about  220  feet  in  relation  to  the  present  sea-level.  The  evidence 
for  this  is  the  presence  of  raised  beaches  with  recent  shells  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cairo,  also  near  Gaza  and  Jaffii  at  elevations  of  about  220 
feet.  The  author  also  discovered  recent  corals  and  shells  in  gravelly 
beaches  in  the  Arabah  valley  at  elevations  of  80  and  130  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL 

A  depression  of  about  220  feet  would  unite  the  basins  of  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  shallowest  part  of  the 
channel  between  them  there  would  be  a  depth  of  160  to  170  feet  of 
water.  On  the  theory  of  the  union  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
remarkable  differentiation  which  exists  between  the  faunas  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  at  the  present  day,  for  if  there  was 
such  an  open  channel  in  Pliocene  times,  the  period  which  has  since 
elapsed  does  not  seem  sufficiently  long  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
extreme  dissimilarity  which  now  exists.  Prof.  Hull  assumes  that 
the  two  seas  were  disconnected  in  Miocene  times  and  that  the 
differentiation  which  took  place  in  that  interval  was  not  materially 
interfered  with  by  the  Pliocene  communication  ;  since  the  water  was 
not  deep  enough  to  allow  of  free  commingling  of  the  two  faunas. 
To  most  natundists  this  will  appear  an  unsatisfactoiy  and  untenable 
explanation. 

The  author  refers  in  some  detail  to  the  terraces  of  marl  silt  and 
gravel  with  fresh-water  shells  in  the  more  elevated  beds,  which 
mark  the  different  elevations  of  the  water  in  the  Jordan-Arahah 
valley  up  to  a  level  of  about  1400  feet  above  the  present  surface  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  about  100  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Jordan-Arabah  depression  is  ascribed  to  the  direct  result  of  a 
fault  or  fissure  of  the  crust,  accompanied  by  a  displacement  of  the 
strata,  arising  from  the  tangential  pressure  of  the  Earth's  crust  due 
to  contraction,  and  the  depression  was  produced  at  the  dose  of  the 
Eocene  period.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  first  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  basin  were  those  remaining  from  the  ocean  itself,  and  that 
the  fauna  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  may  thus  have  bad,  in  the  main,  a 
marine  origin.  The  author  does  not  venture  to  apply  this  theory  to 
the  distinctive  species  of  TJnio  and  other  fresh-water  mollusca,  now 
inhabiting  the  Jordan  Valley,  but  regards  the  fishes  as  the  descendautB 
of  those  which  lived  in  the  waters  of  the  Eocene  seas.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible,  but  we  should  like  to  have  seen  some  facta  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis. 

According  to  the  author  this  isolated  basin-full  of  Eocene  salt« 
water  then  suffered  a  process  of  contraction,  whether  from  evapora- 
tion or  otherwise,  is  not  stated,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Miocene,  or  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Pliocene,  the  waters  had  been  reduced  to 
about  the  level  they  are  at  present,  and  in  the  meantime  the  region 
was  being  carved  out  by  denudation  into  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the^ 
present  day.    This  contraction  is  correlated  with  a  similar  reduotiim 
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in  volame  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea — ^whether  both  originate  from  a 
common  oanse  is  not  stated ;  but  whilst  the  redaction  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  inferred  to  have  taken  place  "  at  an  epoch  not  very  remote 
and  which  may  be  represented  by  the  Interglacial  stage  of  the 
Quaternary  period/'  the  reduction  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  plaodd  further 
hackf  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pliooene. 

The  next  stage  in  the  geological  history  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  which 
the  author  introduces  us  is  that  of  ''  The  Pluvial  Period  (Pliooene 
and  Post-Pliooene),"  in  which  there  was  a  general  subsidence  of  the 
whole  region  bordering  the  Levant  and  a  general  rising  of  the 
inland  waters,  till  the  Jordan-Arabah  depression  was  filled  by  a 
lake  (fresh- water  ?)  over  200  miles  in  length  and  over  2000  feet  in 
depth.  This  great  change  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
climate  of  the  Qlaoial  period,  when  the  temperature  of  Palestine  is 
stated  to  have  been  25^  Fah.  lower  than  at  present,  and  the  dimate 
resembled  that  of  the  British  Isles.  But  the  Dead  Sea  basin  even 
then  was  not  filled  to  the  brim,  and  it  would  at  that  time  have 
required  no  small  engineering  capacity  to  have  cut  a  canal  through 
the  water  parting  in  the  Arab^  valley,  to  unite  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

Subsequently  to  the  Pluvial  period  we  are  told  by  the  author  that 
the  more  modem  physical  conditions  set  in,  and  by  gradual  degrees 
the  waters  in  the  Dead  Sea  basin  were  for  a  second  time  reduced  to 
the  low  level  now  existing. 

The  author  devotes  a  special  chapter  to  the  ''Origin  of  the  Saltness 
of  the  Dead  Sea,"  from  which  it  appears  to  be  his  opinion  that  it  is 
merely  owing  to  the  concentration  by  evaporation  of  the  saline 
ingredients  which  the  rain-water  of  rivers  and  streams  has  dissolved . 
out  of  the  strata  through  which  it  passes. 

The  author  makes  the  following  novel  comparison  between  the 
water  of  salt  lakes  and  that  of  the  ocean  :  '*  It  is  probable  that  the 
water  of  the  ocean  itself  has  become  salt  owing  to  the  same  cause 
which  has  produced  saltness  in  the  inland  lakes,  as  it  may  be  re-  . 
garded  as  a  mass  of  water  without  an  outlet."  It  is,  however, 
arguing  in  a  circle  to  attribute  the  saltness  of  the  ocean  to  the  land, 
whilst  the  land  itself,  including  the  salt  (leaving  eruptive  rooks  out 
of  the  question),  may  be  attributed  to  the  ocean. 

The  author  makes  no  allusion  to  what  has  become  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  solid  materials  which  has  been  removed  from  the  surface  of 
the  drainage  area  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  carried  into  its  basin.  Some 
of  it  is,  of  course,  represented  by  the  terrace  deposits,  but  we  can 
hardly  account  for  the  rest,  without  supposing  that  the  depression 
of  the  Dead  Sea  has  originally  been  much  deeper  than  it  is  now, 
and  that  it  has  been  partially  infilled. 

In   an  appendix  Mr.  F.  W.  Budler   describes  the  microscopio^ 
structure  of  the  specimens  of  crystalline  rocks  collected  by  Prof. 
Hull  in  Arabia  Petrasa. 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  two  geological  maps  and  by  numerous 
sections  and  profiles  which  show  very  distinctly  the  stratigraphioal 
relations  both  of  Palestine  itself  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 
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L— Maroli  24,  1886.— Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.     The  following  communioations  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  the  Genus  Diphyphyllum,  Lonsdale."  By  James  Thorn* 
son,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  commenoed  by  giving  a  definition  of  the  genns  Dipky* 
phyllunit  and  then  proceeded  to  discuss  its  relations  with  some 
allied  forms,  such  as  Lithoatrotionf  Zithodendran,  and  CampophyUvm, 
Diphyphyllum  was  shown  to  be  restricted  in  Scotland  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  not  to  have  survived  the 
great  development  of  volcanic  action  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Car- 
boniferous-Limestone series,  whereas  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere  the 
range  of  this  genus  was  more  extensive. 

It  was  shown  that  in  DiphyphyUum  reproduction  took  place  both 
by  fissiparity  and  by  calicuiar  gemmation,  examples  of  both  forms 
being  cited.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  development  of  central 
vertical  plates,  showing  a  tendency  to  a  passage  into  LiihoBtrotion, 
was  due  to  the  corals  having  lived  in  a  sea  periodically  a£fected  by 
the  influx  of  sediment  from  the  neighbouring  shore. 

After  a  history  of  the  views  held  by  diflferent  writers  since  Lons- 
dale, and  especially  by  M'Coy,  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime,  Hall, 
Billings  and  De  Eoninck,  on  corals  referred  to  this  generic  type,  the 
author  gave  a  description  of  the  species  found  in  North  Britain,  ten 
in  number,  of  which  seven  were  new ;  and  after  pointing  out  their 
differences,  showed  that  all  exhibit  a  tendency  to  vary,  and  that,  if 
a  sufficient  series  were  available,  a  passage  might  be  traced  not  only 
between  these  different  species,  but  between  Diphyphyllum  and  the 
various  allied  genera. 

2.  ''On  additional  Evidence  of  the  Occurrence  of  Glacial  Con- 
ditions in  the  Palaeozoic  Era,  and  on  the  Geological  Age  of  the  Beds 
containing  Plants  of  Mesozoic  Type  in  India  and  Australia."  By  Dr. 
W.  T.  Blanford,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  G.S. 

After  recapitulating  briefly  the  principal  facts  known  as  to  the 
correlation  of  the  Karoo  formation  of  South  Africa,  the  Gondwana 
system  of  India,  and  the  Coal-measures  and  associated  beds  of 
Eastern  Australia,  and  especially  noticing  those  phenomena  in  the 
different  strata  that  had  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  ice,  the 
author  proceeded  to  describe  the  additions  recently  made  to  previous 
knowledge  by  various  members,  past  or  present,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India,  and  especially  by  Mr.  R.  Oldham  and  Dr.  Waagen. 
These  additions  had  recently  been  published  in  the  Becords  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Mr.  B.  Oldham,  in  a  recent  visit  to  Australia,  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  all  other  geologists  who  had  visited  the  country, 
and  clearly  showed,  as  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  and  many  others  had 
done,  that  beds  containing  GlossopteriSy  Phyllotheca,  and  Nceggera^ 
thiopsis  were  intercalated  among  marine  beds  with  Carboniferous 
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fossils.  The  age  of  these  marine  beds  was  shown  by  Dr.  Waagen 
to  be  that  of  the  European  Coal-measures.  Mr.  Oldham,  had  how- 
ever, farther  ascertained  the  presence  in  abundance  of  smoothed 
and  striated  boulders,  evidently  transported  by  ice,  in.  the  marine 
Carboniferous  beds  north  of  Newcastle,  N.S.W.,  and  he  consequently 
considered  these  beds,  and  not  the  overlying  Hawkesbury,  the 
equivalents  of  the  Bacchus-marsh  beds  of  Victoria,  and  of  the  Tal- 
chirs  of  India,  a  view  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  relations 
of  the  fossil  flora. 

Meantime  Dr.  Waagen  had  received  from  Dr.  H.  Warth  some 
fossils  from  the  Salt-range  of  the  Punjab.  ^The  fossils  came  from 
the  upper  part  of  a  boulder-bed,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  the 
Talchir  group  at  the  base  of  the  Oondwana  system  had  long  been 
recognized,  but  which  had  hitherto  been  classed  with  a  stage  im- 
mediately overlying,  containing  Upper  Cretaceous  fossils.  The 
fossils  now  found  by  Dr.  Warth  included  two  forms  of  Contdaria 
found  in  the  Australian  Carboniferous  rocks,  besides  some  other 
species  evidently  of  Carboniferous  age.  Dr.  Waagen  consequently 
classed  the  boulder-bed  together  with  other  similar  formations  in 
other  parts  of  the  Salt-range  as  Carboniferous.  There  was  one 
difficulty,  the  fossils  just  referred  to  were  considered  by  Mr.  Wynne 
to  be  contained  in  pebbles  derivative  from  another  bed.  It  was, 
however,  shown  that  this  did  not  afifect  the  age  of  other  boulder- 
beds  in  the  Salt-range,  and  that  the  latter  were  connected  with  the 
Talchir  beds  in  Central  India  by  another  discovery  of  Mr.  R.  Old- 
ham's that  a  boulder-bed  in  the  Indian  deserts  was  also  probably  of 
Talchir  age,  and  that  the  question  as  to  whether  the  nodules  con- 
taining the  Conularitgf  etc.,  were  concretions  or  pebbles,  might  await 
further  examination  in  the  field. 

Another  contribution  to  the  question  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Griesbach,  who  had  recently  found  a  boulder-bed  which,  from  its 
character  and  fossils,  he  considered  as  Talchir,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Herat 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  existence,  over  such  extensive  areas, 
of  boulder-beds,  all  of  which  might,  without  any  improbability,  be 
of  approximately  the  same  age,  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  all 
were  really  contemporaneous  and  due  to  one  Olacial  period ;  that 
this  period  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of  the  Palaaozoic  era, 
which  it  may  possibly  have  terminated  by  exterminating  many  of 
the  principal  forms  of  life.  The  peculiar  flora  of  the  Australian 
Newcastle  beds  and  of  the  Indian  Damudas,  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  contemporaneous  European  Carboniferous  flora,  afforded 
an  important  proof  of  distinct  botanical  provinces  in  past  times. 

IL— April  7,  1886.— Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. — llie  following  communications  were  read  : 

1.  "On  Glacial  Shell-beds  in  British  Columbia."  By  G.  W. 
Lamplngh,  Esq.     Communicated  by  Clement  Reid,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  was  divided  into  two  parts,  relating  respectively  to 
Yanooaver  Island  and  the  Eraser  Valley.    Having  to  spend  nearly  a 
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month  at  the  city  of  Victoria  in  1884,  the  author  had  leisure  for  the 
investigation  of  the  geological  features  of  the  district,  but  he  expressed 
his  regret  that,  at  the  time,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  publications 
of  Mr.  Bauerman  and  Dr.  Dawson  on  the  subject. 

The  most  important  shell-beds  were  disclosed  in  an  excavation  for 
a  dry  dock  at  Esquimault,  Y.I.  Here  a  fissure  in  an  igneous  rock 
had  been  filled  in  by  glacial  beds.  Shells  were  most  numerous  on 
the  north  side  of  the  dock  in  Boulder-clay,  associated  with  irregular 
sandy  seams,  the  whole  being  softer  than  the  general  mass.  The 
containing  rock  was  not  glaciated  at  this  point.  ItedoL^  JVtictfIa, 
CardiuMf  TeUinay  Jtfya,.and  Saxieava  are  the  principal  genera. 

There  was  great  difference  in  the  state  of  preservation  according  to 
position;  the  shells  below  the  water-line  being  remarkably  fresh, 
while  acidulous  waters,  engendered  by  vegetable  decay,  had  attacked 
the  upper  portions. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  whole  mass  of  drift,  including  the 
shells,  had  been  pushed  up  by  ice  in  its  passage  southwards.  The 
general  mode  of  occurrence  was  very  similar  to  that  at  Bridlington. 
He  further  observed  that  the  rocks  were  not  striated  in  the  first 
instance  by  these  shelly  clays,  but  he  believed  the  glaciation  to  have 
taken  place  through  the  action  of  harder  substances,  and  that  after- 
wards a  milder  term  set  in,  when  an  arctic  fauna  established  itself  in 
the  neighbourhood,  after  which  fresh  ice  pushed  the  sea-bottom  along 
with  other  accumulations  into  its  present  position. 

The  shell-beds  in  the  Eraser  Valley  are  about  100  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Three  sections  of  glacial  beds  were  given.  The  stratified 
clay  in  which  the  shells  were  found  contains  no  pebbles,  and,  though 
somewhat  disturbed,  has  evidently  been  deposited  where  it  now 
occurs. 

2.  <'0n  a  Lower  Jaw  of  Macharodtu  from  the  'Forest-Bed,' 
Kessingland."    By  James  Backhouse,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  believed  that  hitherto  no  example  of  a  lower  jaw  of 
Macharodm  has  been  met  with  in  this  country;  he  consequently 
gave  a  detailed  description  and  measurements  of  a  right  mandibular 
ramus  obtained  by  him  from  the  Forest-bed  at  Kessingland,  in  Suffolk. 
Owing  to  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  incisors  and  canines,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  these  teeth  were  serrulated  or  not,  and 
consequently  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  bone  belonged  to 
Macharodus  etdtridens  or  M.  latidens, 

3.  "A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Cetacea  of  the  Norfolk 
'  Forest-Bed.' "     By  E.  Tulley  Newton,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  was  principally  devoted  to  the  description  of  two  fossil 
specimens.  The  first  of  these  was  a  tooth,  shown  by  external  and 
microscopical  characters  to  have  belonged  in  all  probability  to  the 
Sperm-whale,  Phyaeter  macrocephalua.  The  specimen  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Clement  Reid,  at  Sidestrand.  The  second  fossil,  also  from 
Sidestrand,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  con- 
sisted of  the  right  half  of  the  seven  anchylosed  cervical  vertebr»  of 
a  species  of  BaUma,  The  specific  determination  was  less  certain  in 
this  case ;  but  the  form  approached  most  nearly  to  that  of  B.  biaeay: 
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«iMts.  Of  other  yertebne  from  the  Forest-bed,  one,  a  caudal,  was 
referred  to  Balana  ;  another,  from  the  lombar  region,  to  BaloBnoptera. 

The  following  spedmens  were  exhibited  : — 

A  series  of  Plant-remains  from  the  Cromer  Forest-bed,  exhibited 
by  Clement  Beid,  Esq.,  F.Q.S. 

Specimens  from  the  Shell-beds  in  British  Columbia,  exhibited  by 
6.  W.  Jjamplugh,  Esq.,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

Specimens  from  the  "Forest-bed,"  exhibited  by  James  Backhouse, 
Esq.,  and  E.  Tulley  Newton,  Esq.,  in  illustration  of  their  papers. 


ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  EIPP0P0TAMTI8  AMPHIBIU8. 

SiB, — I  have  lately  read  with  great  pleasure  Dr.  Henry  Wood- 
ward's interesting  and  instructive  article,  on  "  Becent  and  Fossil 
Hippopotami,"  published  in  Dec.  lU.  Vol.  III.  1886,  pp.  114-118, 
of  this  Maoaziks.  In  that  paper,  Dr.  Woodward  assigns  to  the  two 
species  of  Hippopotamuses  Uie  tropical  or  warmer  parts  of  Africa  as 
their  present  habitats.  As  a  generalization  of  their  present  distribu- 
tion, this  statement  may  be  accepted  as  strictly  correct,  but  during  my 
joumeyings  in  South  Africa,  in  the  upland  regions  of  Natal,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  elsewhere,  I  was  surprised  to  find  some  of 
the  reedy  *'  vleys  "  or  lakes  called  ''  Leekoe  Vley,^'  Such  a  name  is 
in  itself  evidence  that  the  Boer  immigrants,  or  early  settlers,  found 
Hippopotamuses  in  such  localities ;  indeed,  I  have  been  informed  by 
old  settlers  that  such  had  been  the  case  in  their  own  knowledge,  or 
else  that  the  natives  had  told  them  of  the  former  existence  of  the 
animals  in  such  places.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  50 
years  ago  Hippopotamuses  were  abundant  in  the  Umzinduzi  river, 
close  to  where  now  the  city  of  Pietermaritzburg  in  Natal  is  built. 
The  fact  of  these  animals  having  inhabited  localities  in  the  uplands 
of  Natal,  and  the  Free  State,  is  I  think  beyond  question,  and  as  those 
districts  are  at  times  subjected  to  veiy  inclement  weather,  it  raises 
the  question  whether  the  hippopotamus  amphibius  is  not  capable  of 
enduring  far  greater  changes  of  temperature  than  is  usually 
supposed.  I  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  Natal, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal,  in  the  winter  of  1881  (i.e.  the 
summer  of  our  northern  hemisphere),  and  we  experienced  very 
severe  weather.  Water  froze  in  the  buckets  left  outside  the  tents  at 
night,  the  snow  lay  deep  over  the  country,  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle 
were  buried  and  frozen  to  death  in  the  snow.  Many  farmers 
suffered  great  loss  in  stock.  In  the  highlands  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  across  the  Natal  border,  the  losses  of  flocks  and  herds  from 
the  snowstorms  were  greater  than  in  Natal.  The  question  arises, 
whether  Hippopotamuses  were  denizens  of  these  upland  lakes  and 
rivers,  or  only  summer  visitors.  If  residents,  they  must  have  been 
subjected  at  times  to  extraordinary  changes  of  climate.  I  regret 
that  during  my  residence  in  Soutii  Africa,  I  did  not  pay  more 
attention  to  this  interesting  subject 
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I  Tenture  to  send  jou  this  oommunioation  in  tiiie  hope  that  it  may 
attract  the  attention  of  some  naturalist  in  South  Africa,  of  greater 
experience  than  myself,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  geologist — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wblls,  Norfolk,  2nd  AprU,  1886.  H.  W.  Fkildbk. 


DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  PUNJAB  SALT-RANGK 

Sib, — Since  the  abstract  of  my  paper  to  the  Boyal  G^l.  Soc.  of 
Ireland  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Warth's  discoveries  in  the  Eastern 
Salt-range  appeared  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  March,  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Waagen,  of  Prague,  in  the  Beoords 
of  the  Greol.  Survey  of  India  (vol.  six.  pt  1),  has  reached  me. 
Several  points  in  this  paper  relate  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Salt- 
range  as  interpreted  in  my  Greological  Survey  Report,  and  one  or 
two  especially  touch  portions  of  my  paper  referred  to,  and  its 
abstract 

With  reference  to  these  last,  I  may  notice  that  certain  of  the 
fossils  to  which  I  alluded  as  undetermined  have  now  been  fully 
described  by  Dr.  Waagen,  and  are  referred  to  the  Carboniferous,  not 
Devonian  age,  as  I  had  been  informed.  Beyond  accepting  the 
purely  palseontological  determinations  of  Dr.  Waagen,  I  have  little  to 
say :  he  gives  his  evidence,  describing  most  of  the  species  as  new  or 
indeterminate,  or  requiring  further  comparison,  and  he  appears  to  be 
novo  satisfied  as  to  their  age.  Their  reference  to  the  later  period 
tends  to  reduce  the  interest  which  the  discovery  of  Devonian  forms 
would  have  possessed,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  recognizable 
Devonian  rocks,  in  that  or  the  adjacent  country. 

Dr.  Waagen's  paper,  however,  diflfers  from  my  own  in  deecribing 
these  fossils  as  having  been  found  in  concretions,  not  in  pebbles,  and 
as  occurring  in  situ  in  the  Conularia  layer.  Upon  this  point  rest 
very  extensive  and  important  deductions,  and  it  is  one  upon  which 
some  uncertainty  seems  to  have  prevailed,  leading  both  Dr.  Warth 
and  Dr.  Waagen  to  reconsider  matters  and  to  change  their  minds : 
hence  I  am  glad  to  learn  we  may  expect  to  hear  further  about  the 
matter  from  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Dr.  Waagen's  latest  announcements,  as  above  stated,  seem  to  date 
from  the  end  of  last  year  or  the  very  commencement  of  1886.  Dr. 
Warth,  writing  to  me  with  specimens  from  this  layer  (and  some  others) 
under  date  Dec.  1,  1885,  strongly  maintains  that  the  fossils  are  not 
in  aitUy  but  derived,  and  in  support  of  this  he  calls  attention  to  one 
of  the  specimens,  a  single  rolled  fossil  Conulariay  which  itself  formed 
one  of  the  pebbles  of  the  layer.  Turning  to  the  specimens  I 
received  (and  they  were  few),  I  found  they  consisted  of  fine,  pale, 
non-calcareous  sandstone,  presenting  no  signs  of  concretionary 
structure,  their  smoothed  surfaces  intersecting  the  inclosed  fossils, 
while  the  special  example  referred  to  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
once  more  perfect  fossil  detached  from  its  matrix,  abraded  and  rolled 
till  its  general  form  alone  remains,  with  just  sufficient  of  its  original 
markings  to  show  certainly  what  it  is.  Another  of  the  same  kind 
shows  only  the  outer  form,  and  greater  abrasion. 
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On  this  confirmatory  eyidenoe  I  adhere  to  the  view  expressed  in 
my  paper  as  to  the  derived  or  remanii  character  of  the  Convlaria 
layer,  until  something  more  conclusive  is  brought  forward  than  has 
been  yet  produced. 

The  "  Olive  group  "  of  the  Salt-range  which  contains  this  Convlaria 
layer,  from  its  circumstances  of  position  and  from  a  few  of  its  fossils, 
found  in  a  determinable  state,  was  classified  by  Dr.  Waagen  and 
myself  as  probably  of  Cretaceous  age,  before  he  left  the  Punjab. 

It  has  been  recorded  for  years  that  certain  Boalder-beds,  lying 
jnst  beneath  this  Convlaria  layer,  and  included  in  the  Olive  group, 
contain  glaciated  blocks,  and  resemble  the  Talchir  Boulder-beds  of 
the  Gk)ndwana  series  in  Peninsular  India;  also  that  there  are  in 
other  parts  of  the  Bange,  and  at  different  vertical  positions  in  its 
sections.  Boulder-beds  of  very  similar  aspect 

I  have  never  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  stratigraphic 
relations  of  these  Salt-range  Boulder-beds  supports  the  idea  now 
advanced,  that  all  occur  upon  one  and  the  same  horizon ;  and  I  must 
say  I  am  still  unconvinced  of  the  fact,  while  admitting  that  this 
"would  be  both  important  and  interesting  if  proved. 

XiNOfiTOWK,  19M  March,  1886.  A.  B.  WynNE. 

THE  PAL^ONTOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 
Sib, — The  fortieth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Palaaontographical 
Society  is  now  in  progress ;  with  the  current  year  the  series  will 
have  completed  the  number  generally  assigned  to  a  period  of  pro- 
bation. That  it  has  well  endured  the  trial  of  time  none  can  deny. 
The  unremunerated  labours  of  many  of  the  leading  palseontologists 
of  Britain  have  enriched  their  fellow- workers  with  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs, sometimes  dealing  with  various  genera  or  classes,  some- 
times presenting  a  synoptic  view  of  certain  portions  of  the  fauna  or 
flora  of  an  important  Geological  period.  To  these  workers  and  to 
all  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  the  PalsBonto- 
graphical  Society,  geologists,  not  of  Great  Britain  only,  are  deeply 
indebted.  Never,  we  may  confidently  assert,  has  so  magnificent  a 
series  of  admirably  illustrated  monographs  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  students  or  at  so  low  a  price.  For  an  annual  subscription  of  one 
guinea,  a  bulky  volume  is  received,  containing  usually  about  thirty 
plates  and  three  hundred  pages  of  letterpress.  At  the  present  time 
monographs  are  in  preparation  or  in  progress  on  Pleistocene 
Mammals  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  Fishes,  on  Jurassic  Ammonites 
and  Gasteropods,  on  Cretaceous  Starfishes,  on  Palasozoic  Sponges  and 
on  the  Flora,  both  of  the  Carboniferous  and  of  the  Eocene  periods. 
There  is  evidently  no  failure  either  in  material  or  in  writers.  More- 
over, up  to  the  present  time  the  Society  has  successfully  paid  its  way 
and  has  occasionally  had  a  small  balance  to  the  good.  Death  how- 
ever of  late  years  has  unfortunately  removed  many  of  the  original 
Bobscribers,  and  new  members  come  in  more  slowly  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Accordingly  the  Secretary  announced  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council  that  very  shortly,  unless  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial inorease  in  the  number  of  subscribers,  the  quantity  of  matter 
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inoliided  in  tbe  annual  volume  must  be  reduced,  and  thus  the  isaueof 
the  monographs  delayed.  This  announcement  is  not  altogether 
creditable  to  the  geologists  of  Great  Britain,  The  number  of  persons 
interested  in  the  study  of  this  science  has  not  diminished,  nay,  hss 
become  decidedly  larger,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Palsdonto- 
graphical  Society.  Many  more  than  those  whose  names  are  on  the 
list  of  subscribers  could  well  spare  the  annual  guinea  needed  to 
secure  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  but  it  may  be  feared  that  there  is 
among  them  some  lack  of  public  spirit  The  rapid  deyelopment  of 
every  branch  of  geology  has  perhaps  contributed  to  this  by  render- 
ing its  students  more  of  specialists  than  they  formerly  were;  but 
even  if  the  number  of  monographs  in  the  series  bearing  on  this  or 
that  man's  hobby  be  small,  he  is  bound,  I  think,  on  public  grounds 
to  see  that  this  useful  work  does  not  languish  for  want  of  funds. 
In  almost  every  career  of  life  there  are  certain  associations  to  which 
one  feels  bound  to  belong :  may  I  then  be  forgiven  for  suggeetiog 
that  every  geologist  not  absolutely  impecunious  should  consider 
the  Palseontographical  Society  one  of  these.  True,  the  number  of 
back  volumes  is  now  formidable  to  those  who  desire  a  complete  set, 
but  these  can  be  purchased  on  easier  terms  by  subscribers,  and  tbe 
less  wealthy  student  may  console  himself  for  a  broken  series  by  the 
thought  that  he  is  doing  a  good  work  in  securing  its  continuance. 

T.    G.   BONNBY. 

NOTES  ON  PHENACODUS. 

Sir, — I  must  remark  on  your  late  article  on  PhenaeoduB '  (Gkd- 
LOGiOAL  Magazine,  No.  260),  that  having  selected  for  publication 
my  earliest  conclusions  regarding  it,  issued  in  1881,  my  more 
mature  views  are  not  stated.  In  order  to  insure  the  dissemination  of 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former,  through  your  journal,  I  give  the 
following  points. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  note  from  which  yon 
have  principally  copied,  I  published  a  systematic  analysis  of  the 
Ungulata  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
(1882),  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  carpal  bones  in  Phenacodva 
are  in  linear  and  not  alternating  series,  and  that  it  therefore  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  Perissodactyla.  With  the  Hyracoidea  and  other 
forms  having  similar  carpal  and  tarsal  characters  it  was  placed  in  an 
order  Taxeopoda.  This  order  I  regarded  and  still  regard  as  ancestral 
to  all  Ungulata,  Amblypoda  and  Proboscidea  included.  It  thus 
realized,  so  far,  the  prophecy  which  I  made  in  1874  (Journal 
Academy  Philad.),  that  the  ancestral  type  of  higher  Mammalia 
would  prove  to  be  pentadactyle  and  bunodont.  The  history  of  this 
question  is  set  forth  in  my  illustrated  account  of  the  Condylarthra 
published  in  the  "  American  Naturalist "  for  1884. 

A  further  study  of  the  extinct  Taxeopoda  has  shown  me  that 
although  furnished  with  hoof-like  unequal  phalanges,  they  are  not 
very  different  from  the  Lemurs  of  the  primitive  type  known  as  the 
Adapid89.    I  now  believe  that  the  order  Taxeopoda  must  include 

^  See  February  No.  pp.  49-62,  PL  XL 
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not  only  Phenaeodua  and  allies  (^Oondylarthra),  but  also  Hyracoidea, 
Lemaroidea,  Simmopitheooidea,  and  Anthropoidea,  although  the 
last-named  diverge  a  little  in  the  charaoters  of  the  carpus.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  Taxeopoda  of  the  Pueroo  epoch  show  that  the  Ungui- 
culate  forms  can  readily  have  descended  from  them,  for  as  the 
carpus  and  tarsus  of  this  order  are  thoroughly  Unguioulate,  it 
only  requires  intermediate  forms  of  ungues  to  connect  them,  and 
these  have  been  found.  These  facts  and  conclusions  are  set  forth  in 
the  ''  American  Naturalist "  for  1885,  in  a  paper  on  the  ''  Evolution 
of  the  Yertebrata  Progressive  and  Retrogressive." 

It  thus  appears  that  Lemurine  forms  were  the  ancestors  of  all, 
Placental  Mammalia,  as  was  already  anticipated  by  Haeckel  in  his 
&r-seeing  "  Sohdpfungsgeschichte."  E.  D.  Copk. 

NOTE  ON  BRI8ICHTSB. 

Sib, — A  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Davies'  note  on  this  subject  in  your 
number  for  March  reveals  the  fact  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  fin-spines  in  question  with  Erinehihe,  and  not  with 
PlyehoduB.  He  corrects  me  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  term  Xiphiaa 
Dixoni^  and  agrees  with  me  again  that  the  weapon  of  that  species 
also  belongs  to  the  fish  I  have  called  ErtBichthe.  But  he  wishes  me 
to  use  the  name  Protosphymnay  Leidy,  in  the  place  of  the  one  I 
have  proposed.  In  this  point  I  hope  Mr.  Davies  Mrill  yet  again  agree 
with  ma 

Two  species  are  catalogued  ^  by  Leidy  under  the  name  of  Proton 
iphyrana,  P,  ferox  and  P.  striata.  If  now  his  P.  ferox  be  a  species 
of  the  genus  I  have  named  ErtBtchthe,  Leidy's  name  should,  in 
accordance  with  all  usage,  be  retained  for  the  P.  Btriata,  provided 
the  two  belong  to  different  genera.  When  in  London,  in  1878, 
either  Mr.  Davies  or  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  showed  me  a  jaw  containing 
teeth  of  the  P.  striata,  which  was  plainly  not  an  Erisiehthe.  For 
this  statement  I  depend  on  memory  alone.  If  I  be  correct,  it  is  for 
this  genus  that  the  name  Protosphynsna  should  be  retained,  if  it  be 
used  at  all. 

In  its  present  status,  however,  the  name  in  question  is  nomen 
nudum,  and  under  the  rules  not  more  entitled  to  recognition  than 
new  names  in  museum  or  sale  catalogues.  The  rules  of  the 
American  and  British  Associations  are  explicit  on  this  point,  and 
properly  so.  E.  D.  Copk. 

NOTOCHELTS  COST  ATA,  OWEN. 

Sib, — In  his  description  of  this  interesting  fossil,'  Sir  Eichard 
Owen  stated  that  the  <'  nature  and  age  of  the  deposit  from  which  it 
came  was  unknown  to  him."  I  am  informed  by  Prof.  Archibald 
Liversidge,  by  whom  Notochelys  was  sent  to  Prof.  Owen,  that  it  was 
found  associated  with  certain  other  fossils  described '  by  myself  from 

1  The  name  is  tiot  referred  to  in  the  text  of  his  paper  by  Leidy,  but  only  appears 
in  a  catalogue  at  the  end  of  it. 
'  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1882,  toI.  xxxviii.  p.  178. 
s  Joum.  B.  Soo.  New  South  Wales  for  1883  [1884],  toL  xyiL  p.  87. 
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the  CretaoeonB  bedi  of  Landaborongh  Creek,  a  tribut 
Tbomsoa  River,  anoh  as  Ane\iloeer<u  Flindarn,  M'Co 
JTaghendmtiB,  Eth.,  ap.,  a  probable  HamiUi  and  large 
These  would  appear  to  indicate  beds  about  the  honi 
Harathoa  or  Hugbeoden  aeriea  of  the  late  Hr.  R.  DaiDtre 
B.  Ethibid 


THE  LANDSLIP  IN   THE  WABREN  NEAE   FOLKES 

Sir, — It  is  only  right  that  a  record  should  be  kept  o 
ezt«nsire  landslip  whioh  occurred  in  the  nnderoliff  of  t 
near  Folkestone  on  the  19th  Januaiy  last,  not  only  be 
know  anything  of  the  oiroumatance,  but  that  it  might  b 
oase  of  future  iuTestigations. 

The  area  affected  by  this  slip  is  very  considerable,  estei 
the  Warren  House,  near  the  Martello  Tower,  eastwards 
locally  called  the  Jetty,  a  distanoe  of  nearly  a  mile  in  lenj 
about  a  quarter  or  rather  less  in  breadth.  This  andercliff 
composed  of  rubble  and  debrii  from  the  Cbalk  cliffs  abi 
have  been  falling  and  slipping  over  for  centnrie*.  This  al 
to  have  taken  a  horizontAl  line  from  the  seaward  side  of  i 
catting,  in  fact,  in  some  parts  it  started  from  the  outs 
actual  railway  bank.  Had  it  broken  away  a  few  yards  fnrtl 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  done  so,  the ' 
by  the  Soutb-Eastem  would  then  realize  the  danger  to  whi' 
is  exposed.  This  large  area  gave  way  and  went  down  h 
depth  of  from  12  to  20  feet,  varying  in  plsces  ;  this  had  th 
forcing  up  the  beds  upon  the  shore  several  feet  in  height 
a  mile  of  the  coast.  Towards  the  east  end  of  the  slip,  I 
marl  is  raised  nearly  20  feet  It  is  a  remarkable  oointu 
since  this  happened,  there  have  not  been  any  heavy  seas 
coast,  consequently  no  further  damage  has  been  done; 
heavy  seas  do  come  in,  which  they  inevitably  must,  they 
away  thousands  of  tons  of  the  rotten  rubble  cliffs  which 
shore-line,  are  composed  for  the  most  part  otdibrii  from  tl 
and  tunnels,  which  when  cleared  away  will  give  further  ii 
another  and  perhaps  a  mora  disastrous  landslip  to  take  pla 

The  whole  floor  of  the  shore  is  much  raised,  with  here 
a  depression  which  is  prol)ably  the  level  of  the  old  sbor 
place  the  Upper  Oault  is  raised  into  a  hillock  several  feet '. 

The  coming  spring  will  afford  an  excellent  opportuni^ 
interested  in  Cretaoeous  geology  to  examine  the  Chalk-ma 
now  placed.  I  may  add,  the  whole  of  this  area  is  oonstantl 
and  another  slip  may  occur  at  any  moment. 

r.  G.  HiLTOB 
IZlK  Afrit,  1SS6. 

>  Quart;  JooiD.  Geal.  Soo.  1ST2,  toI.  htuI  p.  279. 
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I. — On  Mabzkanitb  and  its  Aluks. 

By  Professor  John  W.  Judd,  F.B.S., 
Preddent  of  the  Geological  Society. 

IN  almost  every  collection  of  minerals  there  may  be  found  speci- 
mens of  the  curious  little  glassy  balls,  which,  from  the  locality 
of  their  occurrence— the  great  Marekanka,  near  Okhotsk  in  Siberia — 
have  received  the  name  of  Marekanite,  These  glassy  balls  are  more 
or  less  perfectly  rounded  in  form,  they  vary  in  their  colour,  through 
different  shades  of  smoke-grey  to  orange-brown,  while  in  size  they 
range  from  the  dimensions  of  a  pea  to  those  of  a  walnut.  Most 
mineralogical  treatises  still  continue  to  recognize  Marekanite  as  a 
mineral,  and  class  it  either  as  a  variety  of  Obsidian  or  of  Pearlstone. 

While  totally  disallowing  the  claim  of  Marekanite  to  rank  as  a 
mineral-species  or  even  variety — the  petrographer  recognizes  in  this 
substance  a  type  of  rock,  which  proves  to  be  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest,  when  its  properties  are  carefully  studied,  nor  destitute  of 
BDggestiveness,  when  its  mode  of  occurrence  is  thoughtfully  considered. 

Occurring  as  it  does  on  a  spot  frequently  visited  by  travellers,  the 
appearance  and  surroundings  of  Marekanite  have  been  very  fully 
described  ;  among  others  by  Steller,  Laxman,  Allegretti  and  Pallas ; 
it  was  the  last-mentioned  naturalist  who  appears  to  have  made  the 
rock  widely  known  by  sending  specimens  from  St  Petersburgh  to 
most  of  the  Museums  of  Europe. 

The  first  mineralogist  who  seems  to  have  expressed  an  opinion  on 
the  nature  of  Marekanite  was  Sewergin,  who  in  1796  described  it  as 
a  "  Olasszeolite."  ^  To  this  conclusion  he  was  probably  led  by 
studying  its  behaviour  with  the  blowpipe. 

Lowitz  and  Gmelin  made  analyses  of  the  substance,'  and  these, 
though  very  imperfect,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  early  date  at 
which  they  were  undertaken,  showed  the  rock  to  contain  a  very  high 
percentage  of  silica  with  some  alumina  and  a  small  proportion  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

The  author  to  whom  we  are  however  indebted  for  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  this  curious  substance  is  Klaproth, 

»  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Petropol.  T.  lii.  (1801)  p.  237. 
'  Keue  Kord  Beitrag,  toI.  ii.  p.  299. 
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whose  memoir  entitled  "  Chemische  Untenaohang  des  Marekamts  " ' 
was  read  before  the  Berlin  Academy  on  the  15th  May,  1812. 

Elaproth  showed  that  the  Marekanite-balls  were  sometimes  almost 
oolourless  and  translooent,  at  others  dark-ooloared  and  opaque ;  the 
former  he  found  to  have  a  specifio  gravity  of  2*365,  the  latter  of 
2*335.  The  composition  of  the  two  varieties  he  determined  to  be 
as  follows : — 


Traiuparent  VarietT. 
Silica 81-00 

Opaqi 

>  ■  •  • 

le  Variety. 
76*50 

AinminA     ..,.,,,,,, 9'fiO             ... 

10-50 

Lime 0'4S 

0*60 

Iron  Oxide    0*60 

1*00 

Potash  2-70 

2*70 

Soda 4*50 

4*50 

Undetermined  constituent  . .            — 
Water   0*50 

2-50 
0*50 

99*13  98*70 

No  more  recent  analyses  of  the  rook  would  seem  to  have  been 
published.  Elaproth  further  showed  that  while  many  of  these  glass 
balls  resist  a  tolerably  smart  blow  with  a  hammer,  yet  when  they 
do  yield  they  break  up  into  a  mass  of  fine  particles,  like  unannealed 
or  toughened  glass.  He  noticed,  too,  their  singular  behaviour  when 
heated,  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel.    • 

Elaproth's  analyses  show  that  Marekanite  is  an  obsidian,  and  if 
his  separation  of  the  soda  and  potash  can  be  relied  upon,  which  is 
doubtful,  we  might  conclude  that  it  is  a  dacite-  or  quartz-andesite- 
glass  rather  than  a  rhyolite-  or  quartz-trachyte-glass. 

With  the  exception  of  some  observations  by  Erman  '  and  Herter,' 
but  little  seems  to  have  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Marekanite 
since  the  time  of  Elaproth. 

Professor  Bonney  informs  me  that  the  late  Professor  W.  H.  Miller, 
of  Cambridge,  told  him  that  Marekanite-balls  had  been  known  to 
explode  spontaneously.  Mr.  J.  Gregory  some  time  ago  communi* 
cated  to  me  the  interesting  fact  that  a  lapidary  who  had  attempted 
to  cut  a  section  of  a  Marekanite-ball  found  that  during  the  operation 
it  fiew  to  pieces  with  a  slight  explosion.  Kalkowsky  states  that 
many  of  the  Marekanite-nodules,  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  de- 
crepitate to  dust.^ 

In  these  characters  the  balls  of  Marekanite  appear  to  present 
so  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  well-known  "Buperfs 
drops "  that  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  make  a  fuller 
comparison  of  the  natural  and  artificial  substanoes. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  the  more  transparent  varieties  of  Marekanite, 
when  examined  between  crossed  Nicols,  were  found  to  depolarize  the 
light  in  a  very  striking  manner,  giving  rise  to  the  well-known  appear* 
ance  presented  by  unannealed  glass  or  glass  when  subjected  to 
mechanical  strain.     Compared  with  the  appearances  presented  by 

1  Berlin  Abbandl.  Pli3r8ikal  Klasse  (1812—18),  pp.  49-^8. 

•  Archiy.  f.  d.  Wissensch.  Ennde  von  Russl.  lii.  (1843),  p.  176. 
3  Zeitschr.  d.  d.  Geolog.  Ges.  xt.  (1863),  p.  459. 

*  *'  Elemente  der  Lithologie  "  (1886),  p.  80. 
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transparent  Bnpert's  drops  between  crossed  Nicols,  the  Marekanite 
was  found  to  be  precisely  similar  in  its  bebayiour. 

In  the  second  place,  ten  nodules  of  Marekanite,  varying  in  size  and 
oolonr,  were  selected  for  catting  by  the  lapidaries'  wheel;  and  their 
behaviour,  carefully  watched,  was  as  follows : — 

One,  the  largest,  was  cut  through  without  undergoing  fracture. 

Sixj  while  being  cut,  had  one  or  more  cracks  developed  in  them, 
and  the  formation  of  these  cracks  was  accompanied  by  distinctly 
audible,  snapping  sounds. 

In  the  remaining  three  cases,  snapping  sounds  were  heard  from 
time  to  time  while  the  cutting  was  taking  place,  and  when  the  mass 
was  nearly  cut  through,  a  distinct  explosion  occurred,  the  fragments 
being  thrown  to  the  distance  of  several  yards. 

In  the  case  of  two  Rupert's  drops,  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  it  was  found  that  before  the  saw  had  passed  half  through 
them,  an  explosion  occurred,  which  was  more  violent  than  that  accom- 
panying the  breaking  up  of  the  Marekanite-nodules.  These  facts 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  glass  of  the  Marekanite-balls  is  in  a 
eonditian  of  intense  strain,  in  some  cases  approaching  that  which 
characterizes  the  Bnpert's  drops. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  Rupert's  drops  and  the  Marekanite-balls, 
the  portion  left  embedded  in  the  cement  after  the  explosion  was 
found  to  be  traversed  by  a  system  of  radial  cracks,  and  on  the 
attempt  being  made  to  grind  them  they  fell  to  pieces.  The  fine 
splinters  into  which  the  Marekanite-balls  broke  up  were  found, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  to  be  quite  similar  to  those 
derived  from  the  Rupert's  drops.  Acting  upon  a  suggestion  made 
to  me  by  my  colleague,  Prof.  F.  Guthrie,  F.R.S.,  I  annealed  some 
of  the  MarekanitC'balls  by  heating  and  slowly  cooling  them.  They 
were  then  found  to  have  lost  their  power  of  depolarizing  light,  and 
were  easily  cut  and  ground  into  thin  sections. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  describe  another  set  of  remarkable 
phenomena — those  namely  which  are  exhibited  by  the  Marekanite- 
nodules  when  they  are  heated. 

If  one  of  the  balls  be  subjected  to  a  gas-jet,  blown  by  a  moderately 
strong  air-current,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  redness  is  approached, 
thin  films  of  glass  detach  themselves  from  the  surface  of  the  ball 
and  these  films  are  successively  broken  up  into  fine  particles,  so  that 
there  is  maintained  a  constant  dispersal  of  excessively  minute  glassy 
dust,  which  is  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance.  If  the  temperature 
be  now  raised  to  whiteness,  the  whole  mass  swells  up  in  cauliflower- 
like excrescences,  till  it  has  attained  eight  or  ten  times  its  original 
bulk.  The  resulting  white  mass  is  found  to  be  a  true  pumice,  which 
floats  upon  water,  and  microscopic  sections  of  it  are  indeed  quite  un- 
distinguishable  in  appearance  from  many  natural  pumices.  Some 
of  the  Marekanite-balls,  however,  exhibit  this  property  in  a  much 
more  striking  manner  than  do  others. 

These  experiments  prove  that  the  quantity  of  volatile  ingredients 
in  these  Marekanite-balls  is  very  great,  sufficient  indeed,  on  being 
liberated  by  heat,  to  convert  the  obsidian  into  a  pumice.     Herter 
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states  that  Marekanite  loses  on  ignition  from  one  to  four  per  cent  of 
its  weight 

The  last  point  to  which  I  have  to  direot  attention  with  respect 
to  Marekanite  is  its  microscopic  structure.  This  is  found  to  differ 
in  a  remarkahle  degree  in  the  several  varieties. 

Some  of  the  Marekanite-balls  are  almost  colourless  and  perfectly 
translucent  These,  as  pointed  out  by  Zirkel,^  are  among  the  purest 
of  natural  glasses,  and  are  comparable  to  Fulgurite  and  Boutellen* 
stein.'  From  these  translucent  varieties  we  found  every  gradation 
to  the  more  opaque  types  which  are  of  deep  smoke-grey  and  orange- 
brown  tints,  their  opacity  being  evidently  due  to  primary  devitrifi- 
cation. 

Porphyritic  crystals  are  rare,  and  of  small  size  in  Marekanite. 
Those  observed  appear  to  be  referable  to  hornblende,  magnetite,  and 
a  brown  mica.  Black  trichites  and  reddish  or  yellowish-brown 
globulites  abound,  the  latter  being  usually  drawn  out  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  glass  into  cloud-like  wisps,  and  the  rock  being  very  dis- 
tinctly banded  by  the  disposition  of  these  in  the  mass.'  In  many  oases 
the  commencement  of  a  pumioeous  structure  is  exhibited  through 
the  abundance  of  cavities  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  the  flow. 
The  Marekanite-nodules  exhibit  all  the  characters  of  a  voloanio  glass 
undergoing  incipient  devitrification  and  exhibiting  flow  structure, 
with  occasionally  the  beginnings  of  pumioeous  distension. 

Now  the  peculiar  characters  of  Marekanite  seem  to  be  capable  of 
simple  explanation  when  we  take  into  account  its  mode  of  occurrence, 
which  has  been  so  clearly  described  by  Erman  and  other  writers.^ 

According  to  the  information  supplied  from  these  different  sources, 
there  occurs  in  the  district  around  Okhotsk  a  considerable  tract  of 
highly  acid,  igneous  rock  (rhyolite  or  quartz-andesite),  which  is 
sometimes  vesicular,  at  other  times  compact,  and  appears  to  be  some- 
times intrusive  in  strata  containing  Devonian  plants.  This  rock  is 
generally  stony  in  texture,  but  sometimes  passes  into  "  homstone- 
like  "  varieties ;  while  locally,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  great  Marekanka 
brook,  it  assumes  a  more  or  less  pefectly  glassy  oondition.  At  the 
locality  mentioned,  the  igneous  mass  forms  a  cliff  between  200  and 
300  feet  in  height,  the  rook  varying  in  colour  from  snow-white  to 
reddish -brown,  and  its  different  varieties  constituting  wavy  bands, 
which,  6is  is  so  commonly  the  case  with  the  vitreous  lavas,  simulate 
the  appearances  presented  by  many  crumpled,  foliated  rocks.'  This 
banded,  glassy  rock  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  numerous  conoentrio 
joints,  so  that  globular  masses  breaking  up  like  onions  accumulate 
in  immense  numbers  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  forming  a  talus  which 
reaches  half-way  to  its  top.     The  nuclei  of  these  concentric  masses, 

1  Mikroskop.  Beschaff.  derMineralien  und  Gesteine  (1878),  p.  851. 

s  See  Wichmann,  Zeitecb.  d.  d.  Geol.  Ges.  xxxv.  p.  849  ;  Diller,  Amer.  Joun.  Sc 
xxviii.  p.  252  ;  Hutlcv,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.toI.  xli.  (1885),  p.  152. 

3  Compare  Zirkel,  Slikroskop.  Bescbaff.  der  Mineralien  und  Gesteine  (1873),  p.  361. 

*  Ennan,  Archiv.  f.  d.  Wissensch.  Eunde  Russlands,  iii.  (1843),  p.  175;  Heiter, 
Zeitsch.  d.  d.  Geol.  Ges.  xy.  (1863),  p.  469. 

»  See  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  11.  Vol.  11.  pp.  68  and  69,  Fig.  9. 
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wbioli  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  fist,  oonstitate  the  well-known 
bodies  usually  called  Marekanite. 

A  number  of  rooks  have  been  described  Arom  other  localities, 
which  in  their  peculiar  characters  or  mode  of  occurrence  appear  to 
closely  resemble  Marekanite. 

In  1844  Damour  gave  an  account  of  a  specimen  of  obsidian/ 
which  was  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  India,  though  its  locality 
could  not  be  more  precisely  determined.  It  was  spheroidal  in  form, 
and  about  2^  inches  in  diameter ;  its  colour  was  black  by  reflected 
light  and  l>c>ttle-green  by  transmitted  light,  and  it  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*47.  Unlike  Marekanite,  it  was  found  to  melt  slowly 
without  expansion,  and  to  form  a  colourless  glass.  This  ball  of 
obsidian,  while  being  cut  by  a  lapidary,  was  found,  when  sawn  through 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  diameter,  to  emit  a  kind  of 
hissing  sound,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  strong  detonation,  the  mass 
being  at  the  same  time  broken  up  into  fragments,  which  were  thrown 
in  all  directions  with  considerable  violence.  The  fragments  when 
collected  were  found  to  show  a  radiated  structui'e  like  that  seen  in 
the  Marcasite-nodules  of  the  Chalk. 

The  obsidian  described  by  Damour  was  found  by  him  to  have  the 
following  oomposition,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  dacite-glass. 

Silica 70*34 

Alumina         8*63 

Ferrous  oxide 10*52 

Manganous  oxide       0*32 

Lime    ...        ...        ...        ...  4*56 

Magnesia       ...        ...        ...  1*67 

Soda 3*34 

99*38 

It  is  said  not  to  have  lost  weight  on  ignition. 

In  1824  the  late  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  described'  an  interesting 
vein  of  green,  porphyritic  pitchstone  with  contorted  banding,  which 
occurs  at  the  Chiaja  di  Luna  in  the  Island  of  Ponza ;  he  showed  that 
the  rock  is  made  up  of  columns,  each  of  which  incloses  a  number  of 
globiform  masses  that  break  up  concentrically  like  gigantic  onions. 
Mr.  Scrope's  drawing  of  this  remarkable  rock-mass  is  reproduced  in 
the  accompany iug  woodcut  (see  page  246). 

In  1874  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this  very  interesting  spot, 
and  noticed  a  remarkable  property  exhibited  by  this  green  rock ; 
when  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  broke  up  with  curved  planes  of 
fracture  parallel  to  the  central  nuclei;  when  freshly  broken,  the 
surfaces  showed  a  perfectly  vitreous  lustre,  but  within  a  few  seconds 
a  most  remarkable  change  was  seen  to  take  place  over  the  glassy 
surfaces  thus  exposed.  They  appeared  as  though  breathed  upon  and 
were  gradually  overspread  by  a  whitish  film,  that  looked  like  the  bloom 
upon  a  peach ;  this  white  film  was  found  to  be  permanent,  and  in 

^  Comptes  rendus,  toI.  xvili.  (1844),  p.  46. 

'  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  2nd  ser.  toI.  li.  p.  205,  plate  24.  See  also  Volcanoes,  2Dd 
ei  p.  105. 
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conseqnenoe  of  its  prasenoe,  Bpeoimeiu  of  the  rook  ezl 
vitreous  lustre  of  obsidian,  but  the  duller  lustre  of  pitobi 
At  the  time  when  I  made  tbii  observation,  I  thoii] 
remarkable  obange  in  tbe  surface  of  the  rock  migh 
ohemical  action,  and  was  tbe  resolt  of  some  kind  of  exnt 
freshly -formed  surfaces.  But  subsequent  study  of  tha  ■ 
tbe  microscope,  and  dieoussion  of  the  case  with  othei 
Prof.  Bonney  and  also  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  has  paid  much  att 
subject  of  tbe  fracture  of  colloids,'  has  oonviDoed  m«  tha 
is  really  mecAaniai^  and  one  of  a  veiy  peculiar  kind. 


Pitchatone  Teio  st  Chiaja  di  LmiB,  leland  of  PoniB. 
Experimenting  with  colloid  Hubstances,  like  plal 
CsuadB-balsam,  I  found  that  when  relief  from  intrasc 
place  by  the  breaking  of  a  mass  which  bad  been  bent, 
no  longer  resist  tbe  force  applied,  the  fractured  surf) 
dull  appearance,  which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  i 
by  the  wrinkling  up  of  a  thin  £Im  on  the  snddei 
surfaces.  Th^e  cases  differ  from  the  one  dest 
tbe  Pouza  Islands,  in  the  ciraumstance  of  the  appeal 
wrinkled  film  apparently  mttantaneoutly,  instead  of  t 
preciable  interval  of  time.  But  it  is,  I  think,  cunsistei 
recognized  physical  priucipleB  that  the  recovery  of  pj 
a  condition  of  strain,  which  has  been  long  maintained, 
place  more  slowly  than  that  which  follows  from  a  it 
duration. 

Tlie  study  of  cases  which  we  have  been  conaiderinp 

the  oonolosion  that,  besides  the  local  straina  so  well  ko 

'  OiOL.  Had.  Dec.  II.  Vol.  I 

1  See  Fhn.  Mag.  aer.  6,  toI.  i 
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around  the  crystals  in  porpbyritic  glassy  rocks,  which  have  recently 
been  discossed  by  Mr.  Budey^  and  Mr.  Waller,'  there  are  other 
conditions  of  tension  which  affect  much  larger  masses  of  natural 
glass,  and  which  are  comparable  in  tbe  degree  of  their  manifestation 
to  those  which  are  exhibited  by  the  well-known  Rupert's  drops. 

This  condition  of  tension  appears  to  be  manifested  in  two  different 
ways.  In  the  case  of  the  Marekanite-balis,  and  the  obsidian  from 
India  described  by  Damour,  the  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  such 
unstable  equilibrium  that  a  jar,  or  an  incision,  is  sufficient  to  bring 
about  that  partial  re-arrangement  which  leads  to  their  breaking 
up  with  more  or  less  explosive  violence.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Ponza  rock,  the  relief  of  newly-formed  surfaces  from  strain  leads 
to  the  separation  of  a  thin,  more  or  less  wrinkled,  film.  A  con- 
nection between  these  two  cases  is  perhaps  established  by  the 
experiment  of  submitting  the  Marekanite-balls  to  moderate  heat,  when 
thin  white  films  like  those  formed  spontaneously  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  Ponza  rock  are  seen  to  make  their  appearance. 

The  study  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  these  different  rocks  shows 
that  the  condition  of  extreme  tension  belongs  to  the  nuclei  of  per- 
litic  masses.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  perlitic  structure 
is  the  result  of  contraction  in  a  rock-mass,  and  in  1879  it  was  shown 
by  MM.  Fouque  and  Levy,'  and  in  1880  independently  by  Mr. 
Grenville  Cole,^  that  this  structure  could  be  produced  in  colloid  bodies 
by  artificial  means. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  some  of  the  natural  glasses  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  water  and  other  volatile  substances,  up  to 
as  much,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  as  10  per  cent,  of  their  whole  weight 
It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of 
water  is  characteristic  of  pitchstones,  and  of  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  the  obsidians.  But  the  perfectly  vitreous  Marekanite-balls  show 
by  their  behaviour  when  heated  that  they  contain  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  volatile  matter,  and  other  similar  exceptions  to  the  supposed 
rule  might  be  adduced.  It  is  probably  true  that  volatile  matters  are 
more  likely  to  be  retained  within  masses  which  have  cooled  down 
while  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  superincumbent  material ;  and 
under  the  same  conditions,  that  slower  cooling  would  take  place, 
which  would  lead  to  the  more  abundant  development  of  crystallites 
and  the  acquirement  of  the  mass  of  the  resinous  lustre  characteristic 
of  pitchstone. 

Now,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  glasses  containing  a  large 
amount  of  volatile  materials  have  an  abnormally  low  specific  gravity. 
If  the  water  be  slowly  separated  from  the  mass,  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable but  that  contraction  should  take  place  and  the  density  rise. 
The  materials  in  which  the  perlitic  structure  has  been  artificially 
produced — namely,  precipitated  silica  and  Canada-balsam — both  con- 
tain volatile  matters,  and  it  is  during  the  gradual  removal  of  these  in 
drying  that  the  perlitic  structure  is  produced.     The  spirally -curved 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xli.  (1884),  p.  340. 
»  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  II.  (1886^,  p.  91. 

*  Min^ralogie  Micrographique  (1879),  pL  xix.  fig.  2. 

*  Gbol.  Mao.  Dec.  II.  VoL  VII.  p.  116. 
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craokB  seen  on  the  sorfaoe  of  Amerioan  doth  in  railway-oarriagea  can 
be  aooounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

These  and  many  other  faots,  which  I  will  not  now  adduoe,  have 
led  me  to  the  oonolusion  that  while  the  first  series  of  straight  cracks, 
which  often  produce  columnar  structures  in  rocks,  owe  their  origin 
to  the  contraction  which  takes  place  during  cooling,  the  secondary 
systems  of  curved  cracks,  which  give  rise  to  the  perlitic  and  simihur 
structures,  are  more  probably  due  to  the  contraction  which  goes  on  as 
the  volatile  materials  which  they  contain  are  slowly  separated  from 
them.  I  hope  to  adduce  some  further  illustrations  of  this  principle 
on  a  future  occasion. 

XL — On  Cabbomifeaous   Ostbaooda   from  thk   Gatton   Bobiko, 

NOBTHAMPTOMSHIBB. 
By  Prof.  T.  Bupb&t  Jonsb,  F.R.S.,  and  Jaxbb  W.  Kibxbt,  Esq. 

(PLATE  VII.) 

THE  Carboniferous  Ostracoda  here  described  are  from  the  deep 
Gay  ton  Boring,  near  Northampton.     Hand-specimens  of  the 
rock,  obtained  by  H.  J.  Eunson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  were  given  to  us  bj 

B.  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  some  months  ago;   and  Mr.  Eunson 
kindly  gave  us  another  piece  lately. 

To  explain  the  situation  of  the  bore,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the 
Carboniferous  strata  in  it,  we  quote  as  follows  from  Mr.  H.  J. 
Eunson's  paper  ''  On  the  Palsdozoic  Bocks  beneath  Northampton,"  in 
the  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  xl.  1884,  p.  485,  etc. : 

''The  second  trial  took  place  near  the  village  of  Gay  ton,  five  miles 
south-west  of  Northampton,  not  far  from  the  Banbury-lane  crossing 
of  the  L.  and  N.-W.  Bailway,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Blis- 
worth  Station  (see  Ordnance  Map  52  S.W.).  It  was  thought  that, 
under  the  known  attenuation  of  the  Trias  westward,  the  Waterstones 
could  be  found,  if  only  the  site  selected  was  at  a  sufficient  distance 
beyond  the  Carboniferous  rooks  to  have  allowed  the  lower  beds  of 
the  Triassic  series  to  be  deposited  near  Northampton. 

'*  This  boring,  282  feet  above  sea-level,  was  commenced  at  the 
junction  of  the  Upper  with  the  Middle  Lias,  followed  by  the  Lower 
Lias  clays,  the  aggregate  thickness  of  which  was  581  feet" 

The  White  Lias  and  BbsBtic  beds,  36  feet  thick,  are  described  as 
resting  on  a  slightly  eroded  surface  of  the  Triassic  strata,  which  are 
82  feet  6  inches  thick.  The  lowest  of  these  latter  contained  mudi 
debris  of  Carboniferous  rocks.  These  last  began,  in  the  boring  at 
699  feet,  with  the  eroded  Carboniferous  Limestone.  From  about  31 
feet  6  inches  lower  down  was  brought  up  a  bluish-grey  shale ;  and 
from  a  little  below  that  a  greenish-grey  shale.  The  former  has  yielded 
the  little  fossils  here  described.  The  latter  contains  similar  Microsoa. 
The  boring  was  continued  into  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  to  a 
depth  of  994  feet,  without  getting  the  supply  of  water  sought  for. 

The  minute  specimens  under  notice  were  obtained  for  us  by  Mr. 

C.  D.  Sherborn  by  breaking  and  washing  the  rock  in  which  they  had 
been  imbedded.    There  is  a  fair  quantity  of  them, — certainly  a  &w 
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handreds.  The  majority  axe  single  valyes;  and  all  of  them  are 
thick-shelled  and  have  a  robust  appearance. 

In  the  hand-specimens  referred  to  we  found — in  the  gpreenish-grey 
shale  (at  731  feet),  a  few  Ostraeoda,  and  numerous  fragments  of 
calcareous  organisms,  chiefly  of  Serpula,  some  of  Shells,  and  some 
possibly  Encrinital : — ^in  the  bluish-grey  shale  (at  730  feet),  many 
OBtraeoda,  besides  numerous  calcareous  fragments  as  above. 

In  both  shales  the  organic  remains  are  crowded  here  and  there 
along  irregular  planes  and  in  other  groups. 

For  the  lists  of  fossils  in  the  associated  beds  see  Quart  Joum. 
Geol.  Soa  Aug.  1884,  pp.  487-8. 

Bemarks  on  the  Spectea, 

1.  KiBKBYA  VABiABiLis,  sp.  nov.     PI.  VII.  Figs.  4a,  4h  (type) ;  5a, 
66  (var.  a) ;  6,  7a,  76  (var.  6)  ;  8a,  86  (var.  c). 

The  prevailing  form  among  this  little  group  of  Ostracods  is  a 
Kirkhya  which  has  strong  Beyrichian  affinities.  Some  specimens  of 
it  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  such  unisulcate  species  of 
Beyriehia  as  B,  arcuata  (Bean)  ;  but  most  examples  show  the  valves 
ribbed  after  the  fashion  of  Kirkhya^  in  which  genus  we  place  it 

It  varies  much  in  relative  length  and  height ;  some  specimens  are 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  high,  others  are  only  a  fourth  longer  than 
high,  while  some,  indeed,  are  nearly  as  high  as  long.  What  may 
be  taken  as  the  local  typical  form,  being  the  most  common,  can  be 
described  thus : 

Suboblong  in  outline,  height  rather  more  than  half  the  length, 
dorsal  border  straight,  ventral  border  convex,  extremities  rounded. 
The  more  compressed  end,  which  we  take  as  the  anterior,^  is  more 
perfectly  rounded  than  the  posterior,  which  projects  above,  and  is  of 
less  height  than  the  other.  Valves  compressed  in  front,  swollen 
behind,  with  a  transverse  subcentral  sulcus ;  this  is  crossed  by  a 
strong  longitudinal  rib,  which  gives  its  lower  portion  the  form  of  a 
subcentral  pit ;  traces  (more  or  less  strong)  of  another  and  lower 
rib  are  usually  present  along  the  ventral  convexity  of  the  valve ; 
and  there  is  nearly  always  a  narrow,  sharp-edged  rib  near  to,  and 
almost  parallel  with,  the  dorsal  margin.  The  valves  are  thick-shelled 
and  the  right  is  larger  than  the  left,  and  overlaps  it  strongly  along 
the  ventral  and  extreme  margins.  Seen  from  above  almost  lanceolate 
in  outline,  with  the  greatest  diameter  behind.  Surface  smooth. 
Length  iV  to  -aV  inch. 

Var.  a.    Figs.  5a,  56. 

This  is  a  shorter  form,  being  only  a  fourth  longer  than  high ;  with  the 
ventral  margin  more  convex,  and  with  the  posterior  extremity  much 
the  highest  The  sulcation  and  costal  arrangement  are  the  same, 
and  the  right  valve  overlaps  the  other,  as  in  the  type  form. 

Var.  6.    Figs.  6,  7a,  76. 

This  variety  is  short  and  high,  like  that  just  noticed,  but  the 

^  This  is  the  view  we  take  now ;  but  it  was  not  followed  throughout  in  a  furm^c 
paper  on  Xirkbya,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  li.  March,  1885. 


^^ 
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carapace  is  fully  as  high  at  one  end  as  the  other,  the  carve  of  the 
posterior  extremity  forming  a  more  obtuse  angle  with  the  ventral 
margin,  which  is  but  slightly  convex.  The  general  outline  is  thus 
more  subquadrate  than  in  the  others. 

Var.  e.    Fig.  8. 

This  is  very  like  Beyiichia  arcuata  (Bean)  in  appearance,  and  we 
were  at  first  disposed  to  keep  it  apart  from  the  present  species,  for  it 
shows  no  indications  of  the  two  stout  ribs  along  the  centre  of  the 
valves,  but  it  possesses  the  sharp  dorsal  rib  or  crest  in  full  force. 
This  latter  feature,  and  similar  ventral  overlap  by  the  right  valve, 
together  with  the  way  in  which  the  ribs  become  nearly  obsolete  in 
other  examples  of  variabilis,  cause  us  to  group  it  with  this  species. 

From  the  number  of  specimens  of  this  species  obtained  from  the 
shale  of  the  boring,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  of  gregarious 
habit    Most  of  the  specimens  are  single  valves. 

2.  EiBKBTA  PLiOATA,  Joucs  and  Eirkby.     Plate  YII.  Figs,  la,  15, 

2,  3a,  36. 

K.  pUeataj  J.  and  E.  1867,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  toI.  ii.  p.  221. 
K.  plieata,  J.  and  E.  1885,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  ser.  5,  vol.  xy.  p.  184,  pi.  iii. 
fig.  9,  10a,  b. 

Valves  of  this  species  are  not  rare  among  the  Gayton  Ostraoods. 
They  differ  a  little  from  typical  specimens ;  their  outline  is  more 
nearly  oblong,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  margins  being  almost  parallel, 
and  the  ends  nearly  alike.  The  two  longitudinal  ribs  that  traverse 
the  central  portion  of  the  valve  are  well  marked,  slope  upwards 
posteriorly,  and  are  looped  together  forward  (in  most  examples).  The 
subcentral  pit  or  constricted  sulcus  is  deep  and  placed  anteriorly. 
One  of  the  specimens  shows  a  finely  reticulated  surface;  all  the 
others  we  have  examined  are  smooth.  The  shell  is  thick  ;  and  the 
length  about  -gV  inch. 

K,  plieata  is  not  a  common  species.  It  was  first  found  in  Car- 
boniferous Limestone,  at  Backwell,  Charterhouse,  and  Weston-super- 
Mare,  in  Somerset.  It  has  not  been  noticed  elsewhere  in  England. 
In  Scotland  it  occurs  at  various  localities  of  the  Calciferous-Sandstone 
Series ;  and  very  rarely  in  beds  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous-Limestone Series. 

3.  Btthooypbis  sublunata,   Jones  and  Eirkby,  MS.     Plate  VIL 

Figs.  9a,  96,  9c,  10,  11. 

Tliis  is  a  species  well  known  to  us,  though  as  yet  undescribed. 
It  was  first  sent  us  by  Mr.  James  £ennie  (Geological  Survey  of 
Scotland),  in  a  washing  of  shale  from  Staneshiel  Burn,  Koxburgh- 
shire ;  also  from  another  shale,  at  Tweeden  Burn,  in  the  same 
county.  Both  these  localities  are  in  the  Calciferous-Sandstone 
Series.     The  species  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  : — 

Carapace  subtriangular  or  lunate  in  outline ;  tumid :  with  left 
valve  overlapping  the  right  all  round.  Dorsal  margin  boldly  and 
almost  evenly  arched ;  ventral  margin  straight  or  slightly  convex ; 
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extremities  pointed  and  nearly  alike,  thoagh  the  posterior  is  rather 
the  most  acute ;  seen  from  above  ovate,  with  the  greatest  diameter 
rather  behind  the  centre.  Within  and  a  little  below  the  margin  of 
each  valve  a  thin  sloping  ledge  or  plate  projects  inwards,  and  is 
most  developed  at  the  extremities  (Fig.  10)  ;  surface  smooth  (finely 
polished  in  examples  from  Staneshi^  Bom) ;  shell  thick ;  length 
•iHrinoh. 

We  refer  this  species  to  Byihoeypri8  doubtfully.  The  over- 
lapping valve  appears  to  be  the  left,  but  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
decision  on  this  point,  both  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  some  other 
Carboniferous  species.  Were  the  right  valve  the  largest,  then 
Maeroofpris  would  apparently  be  the  better  genus  in  which  to 
place  it. 

It  is  a  comparatively  common  form  among  the  Gkyton  Ostracods, 
occurring  both  as  single  and  united  valves.  Individuals  show  some 
differences  in  relative  length  and  height  Fig.  11  represents  one 
of  the  longest  of  them,  and  rather  suggests  relationship  with 
another  Lower-Carboniferous  species — ArgiUoBcia  aqualUt  J.  &  K.  MS. 

Cytheref  lunaia,  J.  &K.  (undescribed),  from  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  Holwell,  Somerset,  has  some  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
sent species,  though  larger ;  and  it  may  probably  be  a  related  form. 

4.  Maobooypris  Jonssiana,  Kirkby.     Plate  VIL  Fig.  12. 

Bairdia  Jonetiana  (Eirkby),  1859.    Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  3,  vol.  ii. 
p.  432,  pi.  xi  figs.  1,  2. 

Fig.  12  represents  a  specimen  that  comes  nearer  to  this  species 
than  anything  else  we  know.  The  dorsal  margin  is  not  so  regularly 
arched  as  in  £.  eublunataf  the  posterior  slope  being  longer  and 
flatter  than  the  anterior;  and  the  anterior  extremity  is  broadly 
rounded,  while  the  posterior  is  subacute.  We  refer  it  to  M,  Jonesiana, 
with  some  doubt 

5.  CYTnEBBLLA  EXTUBEBATA,  Joucs  and  Eirkby.    Plate  YII.  Figs. 

13a,  136,  13c,  13^. 

Liperditia  Okeni  (Miinster),  yar.  ext^tberata^  J.  &  K.  1880,  Quart  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc.  ToL  xxxvi.  p.  588. 

This  species  was  discovered  by  one  of  us  several  years  ago  in  the 
Calciferous  Sandstones  of  Fifeshire.  It  was  then  considered  to 
belong  to  Zeperditia,  and  to  be  probably  a  variety  of  the  common 
Carboniferous  species,  L.  Okeni  (Munster).  This  opinion  was  arrived 
at  by  a  study  of  specimens  imbedded  in  the  matrix,  only  partially 
showing  external  characters,  and  by  our  taking  the  straight  edge  as 
the  uppermost  or  dorsal  margin. 

Some  years  after  this  we  received  examples  of  the  same  fossil 
from  our  friend,  Mr.  James  Bennie,  who  collected  them  from  the 
Calciferous-Sandstone  shale,  at  Staneshiel  Bum,  already  mentioned. 
These  specimens  were,  in  many  cases,  single  valves,  finely  preserved, 
showing  the  interior ;  and  from  these  it  is  evident,  owing  to  one 
valve  being  much  larger  than  the  other,  and  from  it  having  an 
internal  marginal  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  smaller  valve,  that 
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the  speoies  is  more  nearly  related  to  CyikereUa  ^  than  to  Leperditia, 
To  that  genus  then  we  refer  it ;  and  in  doing  so  we  consider  that 
the  convex  edge  is  the  back,  thus  bringing  the  large  valve  to 
the  right  hand,  and  the  more  compressed  or  narrowest  half  of  the 
carapace  to  the  front  as  the  anterior  portion,  and  so  have  it  in 
harmony  with  what  is  to  be  observed  in  other  CytherellcB. 

From  the  Ghtyton  specimens  we  give  the  following  provisional 
description,  with  the  intention  of  noticing  the  species  more  fully  on 
another  occasion. 

Carapcuse  subovate  in  outline ;  dorsal  margin  arched  and  highest 
about  the  posterior  third;  ventral  margin  straight  or  faintly 
incurved;  extremities  rounded,  the  posterior  obliquely  so;  the 
hinder  third  much  higher  than  the  anterior ;  the  carapace  is  tumid 
and  high  behind,  compressed  and  low  in  front  The  left  valve  is 
much  smaller  than  the  right ;  not  much  more  than  half  as  high  as 
long,  while  the  right  is  two-thirds  as  high  as  long ;  the  right  valve 
overlaps  the  left  round  the  whole  of  its  margin.  Viewed  from  above 
the  profile  of  the  carapace  is  subovate,  widest  behind,  pointed  in 
front  End  view  oval.  It  is  rather  thick-shelled;  the  surface  is 
smooth.     Length  -gV  inch. 

The  only  other  English  locality  for  this  species  is  Skellygate, 
Northumberland,  where  it  occurs  in  a  shale  of  the  Lower-Carboni- 
ferous Series. 

6.  Cythebslla  attenuata,  Jones  and  Kirkby.    Plate  YIL  Figs. 

14a,  146,  14c. 

Leperditia  attenuata,  J.  and  K.  1880,  Qaart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  Tol.  xxxyL  p.  588. 

One  or  two  examples  of  another  form,  also  formerly  referred  by 
us  to  Leperditia,  occur  with  the  other  specimens  from  Oayton.  It  is 
often  found  along  with  C.  extuberata  in  Fife,  and,  like  the  latter,  it 
probably  belongs  to  CythereUa,  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
relationship  may  not  be  closer  to  the  species  just  described,  for  it  is 
possible  that  the  differences  observed  may  be  due  to  sex.  These 
dififerences  consist  chiefly  in  the  somewhat  neater  form  of  attenuator 
in  the  less  strong  (though  still  complete)  overlap  of  the  right  valve, 
and  in  the  lateral  contour,  when  seen  from  above,  being  more 
regularly  lenticular,  the  ends  being  almost  alike,  and  the  g^reatest 
diameter  being  near  the  centre.  In  this  latter  character  it  certainly 
looks  very  different  from  C.  extuberata,  and  for  the  present  we  leave 
it  a  distinct  species. 

There  are  thus  six  recognizable  forms,  or  species,  among  the 
Ostracods  from  the  Gayton  Boring,  namely — 

Kirkhya  variabilis,  sp.  noY.  Maeroeyprit  Joneetana  (P),  K. 

JT.  plicata,  J.  and  K.  CythereUa  extuberata,  J.  aiid  K. 

Bythocyprii  tublunata,  J.  and  K.,  MS.       C,  attenuata,  J.  and  K. 

Five  of  these  were  previously  known  to  us  from  other  localities ; 
and  one,  which  is  the  most  abundant,  is  new.  Of  the  former,  all  of 
them  are  essentially  Lower-Carboniferous  forms,  being  most  oom- 

^  See  Monogr.  Carbonif .  Entom.  Pal.  Soc.  1884,  p.  68. 
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monly  found  in  the  CaldferooB-SandBtone  Series  of  Scotland,  and  the 
more  or  less  equivalent  Garboniferons  Limestone  of  England.  Three 
of  them,  indeed, — B.  sublunata,  C.  extuberata,  and  C.  attenuata^^hsive 
not  ocenrred  above  the  Galoiferoos  Sandstones ;  and  the  other  two 
do  not  range  higher  than  the  lower  portion  of  the  Carboniferous- 
Limestone  Series  of  Scotland ;  that  is,  speaking  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  only,  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  M.  Jonenana  is  a 
Permian  species. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VIL 
(The  specimens  are  magnified  aboat  25  diameters.) 

Fig.  1-3.  Kirhhym  plieata,  J,  and  K. ;    la,  left  Talye ;  U,  view  of  ventral  ed^ ; 

fig.  2,  ri^ht  yalre ;  fig.  Stf,  left  yalye,  showing  reticulated  surface ; 

8^,  end  view. 
Fig.  4-8.  K.  variability  sp.  noT. ;  441,  carapace,  right  Talre  ontifards ;  46,  Tentral 

yiew ;  4^  end  view ;   fig.  6«,  carapace,  right  yalfe  ontwatds ;   bh, 

Tential  view ;  fig.  6,  left  Talre ;  fig.  la,  carapace,  left  Talye  outward:^ ; 

73,  end  yiew  ;  8a,  carapace,  left  yuye  ontwaras  ;  83,  yentral  yiew. 
Fig.  9-11.  Btfthoeyprit  f  tublunata,  J.  and  K. ;  9a,  carapace,  right  yalye  outwards  ; 

96,  yentral  yiew ;  9«,  end  yiew ;  fig.  10,  interior  of  left  yalye ;  fig.  11, 

left  yalye. 
Fig.  12.  MacroeppriM  Jontsiana  f  £irkby ;  right  yalye. 
Fig.  13.    CythereUa  extuberatUf  J.   and  K. ;  13a,  carapace,  right  yalye  outwards; 

136,  left  yalye;    13<r,  dorsal  yiew;    13</,  end  yiew;  13r,  interior  of 

right  yalye.    Fig.  13«  is  from  Staneshiel  Bum,  Roxburghshire. 
Fig.  14.  C,  attmuata,  J.  and  £. ;  14a,  carapace,  left  yalve  outwards;  146,  yentral 

yiew ;  lie,  end  view. 


III. — On  thb  Palaontologt  of  the  Selachian  Qbnus  Notidaaus, 

CUYIXB. 

By  A.  Skith  "Woodward,  F.G.S., 
of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

{Continued  from  page  217.) 

OF  the  upper  dental  series,  Probst'  attempts  to  give  a  tolerably  com- 
plete account,  but  it  is  only  illustrated  by  very  imperfect  wood- 
cuts. Two  of  the  foremost  awl-shaped  teeth  are  figured  by  Lawley 
(2.C.  figs.  2,  3),  and  the  same  author  ascribes  to  the  upper  jaw  of  this 
species  three  other  of  the  Pliocene  specimens.  Fig.  19  represents  an 
anterior  upper  tooth  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Hampshire,  and 
the  original  of  Fig.  20  is  another  from  the  Miocene  of  Baltringen, 
Wiirtemberg.  The  former  (B.  M.,  p.  4707)  exhibits  a  short  thick 
base  with  an  oblique  principal  cone,  in  front  of  which  are  a  number 
of  minute  denticulations ;  posteriorly  there  is  only  one  secondary 
cone,  pointing  sharply  backwards,  and  about  half  the  size  of  the 
principal  cone  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  another  small  denticle.  The 
second  specimen  (B.  M.  35533)  has  also  a  short  thick  root,  and  shows 
a  somewhat  similar  crown  ;  the  large  principal  cone  is  followed  by 
one  small  secondary  and  a  terminal  denticle,  and  in  front  there  are 

^  In  his  first  paper  (**  Ueber  das  Gebiss  des  Notidanue  primigeniut,  Ag.,'*  l.e,) :  in 
1879  the  author  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  previous  work,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  all  the  specimens  at  first  figured  may  belong  to  the  spedea  ^vid&x 
consideration. 
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a  few  ooarae  serrationB  at  its  base.  To  a  position  somewhat  farther 
back  in  the  upper  jaw  may  also  be  referred  the  tooth  represented  in 
Fig.  21 ;  this  was  obtained  from  the  Bed  Crag  of  Woodbridge,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  Beed  Colleotion  of  the  York  Mosenm. 

N,  primigeniuB  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distribated  of  all  the 
extinct  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  especially  noteworthy  on  aooount 
of  its  considerable  size.  It  is  much  larger  than  N.  aerraiianmus,  and 
its  lower  teeth  also  differ  from  that  species  in  having  more  secondary 
cones,  and  in  possessing  finer  anterior  serrations,  which  are  not 
regular,  but  decrease  from  above  downwards.  With  the  exception 
of  a  brief  notice  by  myself,^  there  appears  to  have  been  no  record 
hitherto  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  Britain,  hot,  as  already 
stated,  the  originals  of  three  of  the  figures  illustrating  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  obtained  from  English  deposits,  and  are  derived 
from  the  Middle  Eocenes  of  Barton  and  Bracklesham,  and  the  Bed 
Crag  of  Suffolk.     It  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  London  Clay. 

On  the  Continent  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  teeth  of  this 
specific  type,  from  the  Oligocene  and  Miocene,  and  the  British 
Museum  also  contains  specimens  from  the  Eocene  of  Klein  Span- 
wen,  in  Belgium.  A  single  tooth  has  likewise  been  described  by 
Qibbes  from  the  Eocene  of  Bichmond,  in  Virginia,  and  shows  that 
this  species  extended  into  the  New  World  in  early  Tertiary  times : 
it  would  be  unsafe  at  present,  however,  to  regard  all  the  notices  of 
iV.  primigeniua  as  correct  determinations,  although  the  analogy  of 
other  fossil  sharks  is  far  from  rendering  improbable  so  wide  a  range 
in  time  and  space  as  has  already  been  assigned  to  it  Winkler 
mentions  specimens  from  the  Middle  Oligocene  of  Belgium  ;  Bouault 
and  others  record  the  species  in  France ;  Orueta  in  Spain ;  Adams 
in  Malta ;  Lawley  in  Italy  (Pliocene) ;  and  the  references  to  German 
specimens  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention. 

15.  N.  BEPENS,  Probst 

1879.    N,  repent,  J.  Probst,  Wiirttb.  Jahresh.  toI.  xxxy.  pp.  168-166,   pi.  iii. 
figs.  18-22. 

Founded  upon  some  small  teeth  from  the  Miocene  of  Baltringen, 
Wtirtemberg.  The  cones  are  all  extremely  low,  and  were  perhaps 
eight  in  number  in  the  lower  teeth,  with  large  anterior  serrations : 
the  specific  identity  of  all  the  specimens  figured  appears  somewhat 
doubtful. 

16.  N.  BiSEBEATUS,  Miluster. 

1842.    N,  bUerratuty  Graf  von  Miinster,  "Beitr.  Petref."  pt.  t.  p.  66,  pi.  xr.  fig.  9. 

This  species  was  founded  upon  a  small  tooth  from  the  Oligocene 
of  Neudorft  in  the  Vienna  Basin,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
recorded  since  its  original  description.  The  principal  cone  is  about 
four  times  the  size  of  the  largest  of  the  secondary  cones,  and  the 
latter  are  no  less  than  twelve  in  number.  The  eight  anterior  cones 
are  distinctly  serrated  on  both  edges. 

^  Smith  Woodward,  **  Chapters  on  Fossil  Sharks  and  Rays.^II./'  Science  Gossip, 
(1884),  pp.  229,  230. 
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17.  N.  Loozi,  Yincent. 

1876.    JV.  Zoost,  O.  Yinoent,  Ann.  Soc.  Malacol.  Belgiqae,  toI.  zi.  p.  126,  pi.  tI.  fig.  6. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Harris  for  the  referenoe  to  M.  Vincent's 
description  of  a  fragmentary  tooth  of  Notidanus  under  the  specific 
name  of  27.  Loozi.  The  specimen  in  question  was  obtained  from  the 
Lower  Landenien  (Thanet  Sand)  of  Belgium,  and  exhibits  nothing 
beyond  the  anterior  |>ortion  of  the  crown :  it  indicates  a  species 
about  the  size  of  N,  primigenius,  and  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
tooth  of  this  well-known  form  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  cones, 
and  the  very  large  denticulations  in  front  Notwithstanding  its  im- 
perfect character,  the  type-specimen  appears  to  justify  the  author's 
conclusions. 

18.  N.  Taboionh,  Lawley. 

1877.    2f.  Tirpionu,  B.  Lawley,  Atti  Soo.  Toscana  Sd.  Nai  p.  71,  pi.  ii  fig.  3. 

A  small  species  founded  upon  lower  teeth  from  the  Pliocene  of 
Tuscany.  The  type  specimens  are  evidently  very  similar  to  the 
mandibular  teeth  described  above  as  immature  examples  of  JVl 
serratiMtmna, 

19.  N.  oiOAS,  Sismonda. 

1857.    y.  ptp^f  £•  Sismonda,  Mem.  B.  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  ser.  2,  toI.  xix.  p.  460, 

fig.  13. 
1877.      „     „      B.  Lawley,  Atti  Soc.  Toscana  Sci.  Nat.  p.  68,  pL  i.  fig.  6. 

A  species  allied  to  N.  primigenius,  but  with  the  lower  teeth  re- 
latively longer,  the  cones  less  regular,  and  the  anterior  serrations 
of  the  crown  more  pronounced.  Occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  Mondovi, 
Piedmont,  and  the  Pliocene  of  Volterrano,  Tuscany. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  add  that  teeth  undoubtedly  referable 
to  this  species  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  Pliocene  of  Britain. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Reed,  the  Hon.  Curator  in  Geology, 
and  Mr.  Noble,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  of  the  York  Museum,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  beautiful  series  of  Crag  Noti- 
danidsB  in  the  Beed  Collection  of  that  institution,  and  among  these 
there  is  a  very  perfect  crown  of  JVi  gigas,  shown  in  the  aocompan}^- 
ing  woodcut  (Fig.  1).    The  specimen  has  been  considerably  rolled 


Fio.  1. — Tooth  of  Notidanui  gigat,  Sismonda.    Bed  Crag,  Suffolk. 

[Beed  Coll.,  York  Museum.] 

and  abraded,  so  that  the  anterior  serrations  are  scarcely  visible,  and 
the  root  is  wanting,  but  it  is  otherwise  a  most  typical  example.  An 
upper  side  tooth  in  the  same  collection  may  also  perhaps  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  form. 

20.  N.  Mbneqhinii,  Lawley. 

1877.    K,  Meneghimii,  B.  Lawley,  Atti  Soc.  Toscana  Sci.  Nat  p.  72,  pi.  ii.  fig.  4. 

Some  large  mandibular  teeth  from  the  Pliocene  of  Volterrano^ 
Tuscany,  have  been  described  by  Lawley  under  t\i\&  i&^^\&o  "[^oxsi^. 
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The  principal  oone  is  relatively  large,  and  is  followed  by  ten  to 
twelve  secondary  cones;  at  its  base  the  enamel  of  the  crown  ex- 
tends far  down  upon  the  root,  and  the  long  anterior  border  thus 
produced  is  strongly  serrated  for  quite  two-thirds  of  its  extent 
A  tooth  of  this  species  from  the  Bed  Crag  of  Woodbridge  is  also 


Fio.  2.— Tooih  of  Notidanut  Meneghinii,  Lawley.    Red  Crag,  Suffolk. 

[Keed  Coll.,  York  Museum.] 

preserved  in  the  Reed  Collection  of  the  York  Museum.  It  is  shown 
of  the  natural  size  in  the  woodcut  (Fig.  2).  An  anterior  upper 
tooth  from  the  Red  Crag  of  Bawdsey  is  also  perhaps  referable  to 
the  same  form. 

21.  N.  D'Amcona,  Lawley. 

1877.    N,  D^Aneona,  B.  Lawley,  loe,  eit.  p.  73,  pi.  iii.  figs.  1,  2. 

A  small  species.  The  teeth  consist  of  four  to  six  acute  oones,  the 
first  or  principal  cone  being  very  large  compared  with  the  others, 
and  the  anterior  edge  is  serrated  for  a  considerable  length.  It  is  a 
rare  form  in  the  Pliocene  of  Yolterrano  and  Orciano  Pisano,  Tuscany ; 
and  Probst^  also  describes  some  teeth  from  the  Miocene  of 
Baltringen,  Wiirtemberg,  under  the  same  specific  name,  but  this  is 
a  very  questionable  determination. 

22.  N.  PROBLBMATiouB,  Lawley. 

1877.     y",  prohfematieusy  R.  Lawley,  loe,  eit,  p.  74,  pi.  iii.  figs.  3,  4. 

This  is  a  very  doubtful  species  founded  upon  an  upper  tooth  from 
the  Tuscan  Pliocene,  and  merely  named — as  the  author  states— to 
call  attention  to  the  peculiar  specimen  figured. 

23.  N.  ANOMALE,  Lawley. 

1877.    N.  anomale,  R.  Lawley,  loe.  eit,  p.  74,  pi.  iii  fig.  6. 

If  the  mandibular  tooth  figured  by  Lawley  as  the  t^^pe  of  this 
species  is  genuine — as  seems  probable,  notwithstanding  the  fracture 
across  its  middle — it  represents  the  largest  member  of  the  genus 
hitherto  recorded.  There  are  no  less  than  14  secondary  cones,  aud 
the  tooth  measures  more  than  ^we^  centimetres  in  total  length.  The 
principal  cone  and  the  three  following  are  curiously  contorted— 
though  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  an  abnormal  condition — and 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  first  is  strongly  denticulated.  An  upper 
tooth  is  also  figured  (pi.  iii.  fig.  6)  which  may  perhaps  belong  to  the 
same  form.     Both  are  from  the  Pliocene  of  Tuscany. 

^  J.  Probst  **  Beitrage  zur  Eenntniss  der  fossilen  Fische  ans  der  Molasse  Ton 
Baltringen,"  Wurttb.  Jahresh.  toI.  xxxt.  (1879),  pp.  166—169,  pL  iii.  figs.  6—11. 
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Such  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  various  specific  types  of  fossil 
NotidanidsB  that  have  hitherto  oome  under  mj  notioe.  One  other 
form  has  also  been  assigned  to  this  genus  by  Winkler,^  under  the 
name  of  iV.  OrpieMia,  but  this  is  apparently  an  erroneous  determina- 
tion: the  type-specimens  are  from  the  Thanet  Sand  (Heersien)  of 
Orp-le-6rand,  Belgium,  but  only  one  (Lc.  fig.  15)  seems  referable  to 
NotidanuB,  and  that  is  too  imperfect  to  name  specifically. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  there  are  one  or  two  general  considera- 
tions suggested  by  the  foregoing  facts  to  which  it  may  be  interesting 
briefly  to  refer.  On  exaknining  the  yarious  forms  of  teeth  in  strati- 
graphical  order,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  there  are  distinct  traces  of 
specialization.  In  the  earliest  Jurassic  types  hitherto  known,  with 
a  single  exception  (N.  Berratua),  the  secondary  cones  are  only  two, 
three,  or  four  in  number,  while  most  members  of  the  genus  of  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  age  possess  at  least  six  or  seven  in  the  lower 
teeth,  and  one  Pliocene  species  (N.  anomale)  has  been  recorded  with 
no  less  than  fourteen :  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  some  of  the  Jurassic 
teeth  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of  anterior  serrations  on  the 
principal  cone.  Again,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  very  deep 
compressed  fibrous  root  of  the  more  recent  Notidanida)  only  began 
to  assume  its  peculiar  characters  towards  later  Cretaceous  times,  the 
base  in  such  species  as  N.  Berratta  and  N.  Daviesii  being  compara- 
tively thick  and  depressed,  and  very  suggestive  of  that  of  Hybodua, 
The  earliest  species  of  Notidanus,  indeed,  have  teeth  so  remarkably 
similar  to  those  of  certain  Hybodonts,  that  not  only  did  Phillips — 
as  already  stated — figure  two  specimens  under  the  name  of  Hyhodus 
polygeny  but  at  least  one  other  palsBontologist '  appears  to  have 
made  the  reverse  mistake.  A  careful  study  of  a  large  series  of 
epeciroens  of  the  well-known  Stonesfield  species  results  in  the  dis- 
covei'y  of  some  teeth  that  may  almost  be  regarded  as  links  between  the 
two.  The  originals  of  Figs.  1, 2,  PL  YL,  for  example,  are  such  forms 
as  would  be  oommonly  associated  with  Jffyhodus  polyprion,  but  a  very 
slight  modification  is  necessary  to  convert  them  into  most  typical 
Notidanidao,  and  I  have  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
placing  them  with  I/ybodns  at  all.  ^  To  transform  a  long-coned 
Hybodont  tooth  into  one  of  JVotidanua,  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume 
lateral  compression  and  the  reduction  or  loss  of  the  anterior  secondary 
oones,  and  the  teeth  represented  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  PI.  VI.,  exhibit  a 
marked  approach  to  this  condition.  Fig.  1  shows  a  large,  compressed 
principal  cone,  preceded  by  four  secondary  cones,  and  followed  by 
two  others,  the  former  being  reduced  to  quite  small  denticles,  while 
the  latter  are  comparatively  well  developed  :  the  front  edge  of  the 
principal  cone  is  distinctly  denticulated  for  half  its  length,  and  so 
also  is  the  first  secondary ;  and  there  are  traces  of  vertical  wrinkles 

*  T.  C.  Winkler,  **  M^moire  but  quelques  Restes  de  Poissonsda  Syst^me  Heersien,** 
■ArchiT.  Mns.  Teyler,  yoI.  It.  fosc.  i.  pp.  12,  13,  figs.  13-17. 

*  E.  Favre,  **  Description  des  Fossiles  du  Terrain  Oxfordien  des  Alpes  Triboiir- 
peoises,"  M^m.  Soc.  Pal^ont.  Suisse,  vol.  iii.  (1876),  p.  16,  pi.  ii.  fiff.  1.  The  tooth 
IS  described  as  Notidattus  sp.,  but  the  figure  agrees  much  more  closely  with  that  ot  o. 
species  of  Bybodm. 
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at  the  base  of  the  oro¥ai.  Fig.  2  is  a  smaller  hot  very  similar  tooth, 
and  the  characters  of  both  these  specimens  are  such  tha);  they  might 
well  be  looked  upon  as  closely  allied  to  ancestral  Notidanidie,  even 
if  not  actually  upon  the  main  line  of  descent  of  this  family. 

Another  interesting  fact  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  distinct 
evidence  of  wear  already  noted  in  the  dentition  of  the  N.  eximtus  of 
Schnaitheim  (p.  210) ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  this  taking  place 
in  Sharks  that  have  the  teeth  so  loosely  attached  to  the  jaw,  and  so 
frequently  replaced  as  are  those  of  the  living  Notidanid»,  Lanmids, 
Carchariidse,  eta,  and  I  have  never  observed  the  peculiarity  either 
in  the  Recent,  Tertiary,  or  Cretaceous  forms.  The  circumstance  is 
very  suggestive,  indeed,  of  the  oldest  NotidanidsB  having  the  teeth 
as  firmly  implanted  as  those  of  the  Hybodonts,  in  which  there  were 
two  or  more  rows  in  function  at  a  time,  and  in  which  also  the  longest 
cones  often  show  most  evident  traces  of  abrasion.  The  shape  of  the 
root  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  supposition.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  however,  that  I  have  met  with  no  very  decided  abrasion  among 
the  large  series  of  British  Museum  specimens  of  JGT.  polyprion,  which 
seem  most  nearly  to  approach  liotidantu,  although  this  fact  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  considerable  rolling  to  which  many  of 
the  teeth  have  been  subjected  before  entombment  in  the  Stonesfield 
Slate ;  the  cones  of  the  Carboniferous  CUtdodus  are  often  much  worn 
down,  and  so  likewise  are  those  of  the  long-coned  species  of  Hyhodm 
in  the  Muschelkalk. 

As  to  the  precise  significance  of  these  various  points  of  similarity 
between  the  Hybodonts  and  the  primitive  Notidanidae,  it  would  be 
unsafe  at  present  to  express  any  definite  opinion.  Except  in  the 
structure  of  the  skull,  which  is  very  similar,^  the  latest  members 
of  each  family  exhibit  many  important  dififerences.  The  Hybodonts 
have  two  (spinous)  dorsal  fins,  and  at  least  since  Jurassic  times  the 
NotidanidaB  have  possessed  only  one ;  in  the  last  of  the  Hybodonts, 
moreover,  there  are  well-calcified  vertebraB,  while  so  advanced  a 
stage  is  far  from  reached  in  the  living  Notidanidsd.  I  have  likewise 
been  able  to  determine  that  the  Wealden  species  of  Hybodus  only 
possessed  five  branchial  arches ;  and  there  are  also  other  points  of 
divergence  to  be  taken  into  account  When,  however,  more  is 
known  of  the  anatomy  of  the  earliest  Mesozoio  forms,  it  may  still 
be  possible  to  show  that  the  evidence  of  the  teeth  is  not  altogether 
misleading,  but  that  even  if  the  NotidanidsB  are  not  an  early  of&hoot 
of  the  Hybodontidffi,  they  are  at  least  derived  from  the  same  primi* 
tive  stock* 

EXPLANATION    OF   PLATE   VI. 

Fio.    1.  Tooth  commonly  referred  to  Eybodut  polffprion,  Ag.     Great  Oolite,  Bath. 
B.M.  (p.  2186.) 
„      2.  Tooth  commonly  referred  to  Eyhodua  polyprioHy  Ag.    Great  Oohte,  Stones- 

field.    B.M.  (35494.) 
„      3.  Notidanua  eximiut^  Wagn. ;  lower  tooth.    Corallian,  Schnaitheim.    B.M. 
(36763.) 

^  Smith  Woodward,  '<  On  the  Relations  of  the  Mandihular  and  Hyoid  Arches  in 
a  Cretaceous  Shark  (Hylnadui  dubritientii,  Mackie),'*  read  helore  the  Zoologiol 
Society,  April  20th,  1886. 
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Fio.    4.  iVb/ui(miiff«jniMtiw,'W'agn.;  lower  tooih,  outer  view.    Corall]an,Schxiaitlieiin. 

B.M.  (35763  a\ 
9t      5.  Notidanut  eximiutjWagD.. ;  apper  tooth,  inner  view.   Corallian,  Scbnaitheim. 

B.M.  (22600.) 
„      6.  Notidaniu  tp.  ;  upper  tooth,  outer  view.    Corallian,  Schnaitheim.    B.M. 

(22}02.] 
„      7.  y,  urraiuM  r  Fraas ;  upper  tooth,  outer  riew.      Oxfordian,  Scarborough. 

B.M.  (36667.) 
M      8.  N,  Davuaiif  A.  S.  Woodw. ;  lower  tooth,  outer  view.    Oxfordian,  St. 

Clement's.    Oxford  Museum. 
„      9.  Notidanu*  ip,    Oxfordian,  St.  Clement's.     Oxford  Museum. 
,,     10.  iV.  mierothn,  Agass. ;  anterior  upper  tooth,  outer  view.     Chulk,  Norwich. 

B.M.  (24927.) 
„     11.  N.  mierodoHf  AgBM.;  upper  tooth,  outer  view.  Chalk,  Sussex.  B.M.  (4164.) 
,.     12.  „  „  „        „  „  „      Kent.  B.M.  (44580.) 

»f     13.  ,,  „       lower    „  Pinner    „         „  Norwich.  B.M. (24928.) 

9*     14*  ft  tt  M        if     outer    „         ,,  „  '   B.M.  (35648.) 

»»     15-  »»  »f  «»         M        «»        *f         »«  »»       B.M.  (48960.) 

,,     16.  ilT.  ianceolaiut,  A.  S.  Woodw.;  upper  tooth,  inner  view.    Gault.    B.M. 

(p.  1227.) 
„     17.  N,  dentatuif  A.  S.  Woodw.  ;   upper  tooth,  outer  view.    L.  Greensand, 

Amur!  Bluff,  New  Zealand.    B.M.  (p.  2303.) 
„     18.  y,  dentatus,  A.   8.  Woodw. ;   lower  tooth,  outer  riew.    L.  Greensand, 

Amur!  Bluff,  New  Zealand.    B.M.  (p.  2303  a,) 
„     19.  If,  primiffeniutf  Af^sM. ;  anterior  upper  tooth,  inner  view.     M.  Eocene, 

Hampshire.     B.M.  (p.  4707.) 
„     20.  y,  primigenius,  Agass. ;    anterior  upper  tooth,  outer  view.     Miocene, 

Baltringen.    B.M.  (35633 ) 
„    21.     y,  primu/eniui,  Af^ass. ;  anterior  upper  tooth,  outer  view.     Bed  Crag, 

Woodbridge.    Reed  Collection,  York  Museum. 
„    22.     y,  primigeniut,  Agass.  ;  lower  tooth,  outer  view.    M.  Eocene,  Barton 

CUff.    B.M.  (p.  1224.) 
„    23.  y.  sfrratitsimutj  Agass.  ;    tooth,  outer  yiew.     London  Clay,  Sheppey. 

B.M.  (24618.) 
„    24.  y.  terrattMimuij  Agass. ;  young  tooth,  outer  view.    London  Clay,  Sheppey. 

B.M.  (28890.) 
„    26.  y.  terratuaimut,  Agass. ;  lower  tooth,  young,  inner  view.    London  Clay, 

Sheppey.     B.M.  (30560.) 
„     26.  y,  »errali8*imui,  Agass. ;  lower  tooth,  yoimg,  inner  view.     London  Clay, 

Highgate.    B.M.  (43133.) 

[B.M.  =  British  Museum.    All  the  figures  are  of  the  natural  size.] 


lY. — On  TBS  District  of  the  Ancient  Glaciebs  of  the  Isab 

AND    OF   the    LiNTH. 

By  Prof.  Albbbt  Hbim,  of  Zurich,  and  Prof.  Alb&bcht  Pinck,  of  Vienna.^ 

IN  order  to  interchange  our  Tiews,  and  arrive  at  a  common  under- 
standing on  the  question  of  the  connection  of  glaciers  with  the 
formation  of  lakes,  we  undertook  a  joint  excursion  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
in  the  district  of  the  Ammer  Lake,  Wuerm  Lake,  Staffel  Lake,  and 
Kieg  Lake,  and  later,  in  the  month  of  September,  we  visited  together 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  partly  accompanied  by  Dr.  K.  I. 
V.  Steenstrup,  of  Copenhagen,  Dr.  A.  Wettstein  and  Dr.  E.  Brueckner, 
of  Hamburg.  We  have  drawn  up  a  short  protocol,  both  on  the  facts 
observed  and  of  our  views  respecting  them,  which  we  here  propose 
to  communicate. 

1  TransUted  from  the  authors'  MSS.,  by  Dr.  0.  3.  Uindic^^l^.Qc.*^. 
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L — The  Divitton  of  the  Quaternary  Formation  in  the  District  of  ike 

Highland  Lakes  of  Bavaria, 

Throughout  the  lake  district  of  Upper  Bavaria,  the  basement  bed 
ifl  everywhere  formed  by  the  "  Fh'nz  "  (Upper  Miocene  Clay,  Marl, 
and  Clayey  Sandstone),  on  which  rest  the  Quaternary  beds,  which 
are  briefly  characterized  below. 

(a.)  A  layer  of  Conglomerate  (Nagelfluh)  from  20  to  30  metres  in 
thickness,  having  a  nearly  even  surface,  and  rising  with  remarkable 
uniformity  in  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  S.  and  S.W.  It  consists  of 
pebbles  of  limestone  and  dolomite,  and  contains  very  few  erratics  of 
Archaean  rocks.  The  material  is  fairly  evenly  rounded,  and  united 
by  a  calcareous  cement.  Hollow  boulders  and  decayed  pebbles  are 
abundant  in  it. 

(6.)  A  deposit  of  gravel  which  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
the  Conglomerate  (a)  or  **  Deckenschotter,"  by  the  greater  irregu- 
larity in  the  size  of  the  pebbles,  and  the  far  greater  abundance  of 
pebbles  of  Archaean  rocks.  It  is  seldom  cemented  into  a  conglomerate, 
it  contains  no  hollow  boulders,  but  there  are  in  it  rolled  fragments 
of  the  diluvial  Nagelfluh  mentioned  above  (a).  This  gravel  deposit 
is  the  Lower  "  Glacial schotter  "  of  Penck  (Die  Vergletscherung,  etc., 
p.  142).  It  is  also  of  great  uniformity  and  is  widely  distributed, 
its  general  dip  from  south  towards  the  north  is  less  than  that  of  the 
diluvial  Nagelfluh  (a),  so  that  in  the  lake  district  to  the  south  it  is 
deposited  lower  on  the  slopes  of  the  valleys  (which  consist  of 
Miocene  Flinz)  than  the  Nagelfluh  (near  Weilheim  100  m.),  whilst 
towards  the  north,  near  Munich,  it  overlies  the  Nagelfluh. 

Here,  in  the  Isar  Valley  above  Grosshesselohe,  an  intermediate, 
independent  deposit  of  gravel  (intermediate  Schotter,  Penck,  Die 
Yerglet&cherung,  p.  290)  is  interposed  between  the  Nagelfluh  and 
the  Lower  Glacialschotter,  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed  in  the  lake 
district. 

(c.)  An  irregular  covering  of  genuine  morainic  material,  swelling 
up  in  places  into  hilly  ridges,  extends  in  the  lake  district,  in  a  very 
discordant  manner,  as  well  over  the  elevations  occupied  by  the 
Nagelfluh.  as  over  the  Miocene  Flinz,  and  the  slopes  of  the  diluvial 
gravels  (b),  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Only  in  the  district  of  the 
outer  moraines  (near  Fiirstenfeld-Bruck,  etc.),  are  the  diluvial 
gravels  (6)  and  the  slopes  of  Flinz  free  from  this  morainic  covering. 

The  moraines  show  nearly  the  same  admixture  of  pebbles  as  the 
gravels  (6).  Tliey  contain  scratched  boulders,  together  with  angular 
fragments  of  the  same  kinds  of  rock.  All  these  scratched  and 
angular  fragments  are  usually  small,  they  very  seldom  reach  a 
diameter  of  half  a  m^tre,  generally  they  vary  from  the  size  of  a  nut 
to  that  of  one's  fist.  This  type  which  is  characteristic  of  the  ground- 
moraine  is  particularly  represented  also  by  the  longitudinal  ridges. 
Therefore  the  latter  may  be  recognized  as  the  ground-moraine  scooped 
out  at  the  margin  of  the  ancient  glacier. 

In  the  district  embraced  in  our  excursion,  no  moraines  are  present 
at  the  base  of  the  Nagelfluh  or  below  the  glacial  gravels  (6). 
Below  these  latter,  however,  beyond  the  excursion  distriot,  near 
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Toelzy  Lanfen  on  the  Salzaob,  and  at  Stefanfibriicke  near  Innsbruck, 
Penck  baa  discovered  moraines ;  bat  at  ibe  base  of  the  Nagelfluh, 
Tertiary  strata  exclasivelj  have  been  met  with. 

Where  we  met  with  recently  exposed  surfaces,  showing  the  depo- 
sition of  the  moraine  on  the  dilnvial  Nagelfluh  (at  Tutzing,  Berg, 
Starnberg),  the  surface  of  this  latter  was  smoothed  and  polished  as 
distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  a  homogeneous  rock,  and  striated  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  course  of  the  valley.  The  individual 
pebbles  in  the  Nagelfluh  were  also  evenly  cut  through  in  section. 

Also  when  the  contact  surface  of  the  moraine  and  the  glacial 
gravels  (6)  was  exposed,  there  was  nearly  always  a  sharply-marked, 
often  discordant,  boundary  between  the  two  deposits,  without  dis- 
turbance in  the  underlying  gravel ;  and  occasionally  the  projecting 
boulders  in  the  gravel  were  striated  in  the  direction  of  the  valley, 
though  no  connected  striated  surface  had  been  formed  en  them. 

North  of  the  Starnberg  Lake,  we  noticed  a  moraine  irregularly 
interpenetrated  with  beds  of  gravel  and  sand ;  which  we  recognize 
as  a  deposit  formed  near  the  terminal  end  of  a  glacier  (Penck,  Ver- 
gletsoherung,  etc.  p.  182,  figs.  4,  5). 

II. — The  Quaternary  Depoeita  in  the  District  of  the  LaJse  of  Zurich. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  as  in  the  lake  district  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  Upper  Miocene  strata  form  the  foundation  on  which 
the  Quaternary  deposits  rest,  and  these  latter  are  also  divided  into 
gravels  (Sohotter)  and  moraines. 

In  contrast,  however,  to  the  exceptional  regularity  with  which  the 
gravel  deposits  in  the  Bavarian  lake  district  succeed  each  other  under 
the  moraines,  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  show,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  extremely  slight  connected  development,  and  on  the 
other,  they  present  such  great  diflierences  in  regard  to  the  respective 
elevations  at  which  they  are  deposited,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
definitely  to  mark  out  their  limits,  or  to  parallel  the  deposits  of 
different  localities. 

(a.)  There  is  indeed  found  occasionally,  on  certain  particular 
elevations  between  the  valleys,  a  deposit  of  Nagelfluh,  resembling 
petrographically  the  Bavarian  diluvial  Nagelfluh  (Uetliberg  870  m., 
Baden  470 — 490  m.,  Sihlsprung  near  Hirzel  [outside  the  bounds 
of  our  united  excursion]  580 — 640  m.) ;  but  this  is  so  limited  in  its 
distribution,  and  the  places  in  which  it  appears  are  so  far  apart, 
that,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
remains  of  a  general  covering.  Besides,  moraines  occur  under 
the  cavernous  Nagelfluh  of  the  Uetliberg,  whilst  they  have  never  been 
met  with  below  the  Bavarian  diluvial  Nagelfluh,  and  on  the  other 
hand  moraines  do  not  any  longer  appear  above  this  Nagelfluh  as  they 
do  in  that  of  Bavaria.  The  cavernous  Nagelfluh  of  Sihlsprung  near 
Hii-zel  rests,  according  to  Heim,  on  ground-moraines,  and  is  covered 
by  immense  upper  moraine  deposits. 

(6.)  A  somewhat  different  formation  of  loose  gravels  (Schotter) 
and  Nagelfluh,  either  with  or  without  decayed  pebbles,  is  present, 
though  in  very  few  localities,  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Lake 
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of  Zonch  (Waedensweil,  XJtzDach).  We  find  similar  gravels  and 
Nagelfluh  far  wider  distributed  at  the  north-east  border  of  the 
Olatt  Valley,  where  they  lie  between  the  ground-moraine  and  the 
upper-moraine.  Near  Diirnten  and  Wetzikon,  lignites  are  deposited 
between  the  gravel  and  the  ground -moraine.  These  deposits  of 
rolled  materials  also,  which  we  here  place  under  (6),  are  isolated  to 
such  an  extent,  and  deposited  at  such  di£ferent  heights,  that  they 
cannot  be  regarded,  at  least  so  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich  is  concerned,  as  the  remains  of  an  extended  connected  valley 
deposit. 

(c.)  The  Nagelfluh  of  the  Au  peninsula,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
is  distinguished  by  its  "  delta  structure "  from  the  above-men- 
tioned deposits  of  rolled  materials  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lake,  and  it  has  no  equivalent  in  our  Bavarian  excursion-district 
It  calls  to  mind  the  ancient  Eander  delta,  on  the  Lake  of  Thun,  and 
according  to  Penck  (Vergletscherung,  eta,  p.  343),  the  Nagelfluh  of 
Biber  in  the  Inn  valley,  and  that  of  the  Monchsberg  of  Salzburg.  Its 
relation  to  the  moraines  is  not  exposed.  From  the  mode  of  its  oo- 
currence  it  very  probably  belongs  to  the  base  of  the  upper  moraine. 

(cL)  Of  all  the  Quaternary  deposits,  the  moraines  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich  play  the  most  important  part  There  is  an  astonishing  con- 
trast between  them  and  the  typical  Bavarian  moraines.  The  morainic 
hills  are  shown  by  the  prevalence  of  large,  angular,  erratic  blocks 
and  sand,  and  the  diminished  quantity  of  clayey  material,  to  belong 
mostly  to  the  upper-moraines ;  such  are  altogether  absent  in  the 
Bavarian  lake  district.  The  pure  ground-moraines  form  in  Switzer- 
land an  irregular,  but  not  very  thick  layer,  overlaid  by  the  upper- 
moraines,  or  by  the  gravelly  deposits  above  mentioned.  Only  the 
terminal  moraines,  and  not  the  longitudinal  moraines,  have  obtained 
a  great  part  of  their  materials  from  the  ground-moraines. 

III. — The  Belation  of  the  Upper  Bavarian  Lakes  to  the  Quaternary 

Deposits. 

The  Ammer  Lake  and  Wuerm  Lake  occur  in  wide  valleys,  which 
form  deep  bay-shaped  indentations  in  the  southern  margin  of  the 
same  deposit  of  Nagelfluh.  In  the  valleys  especially,  which  have 
been  excavated  in  the  deposit  of  Nagelfluh,  and  also  in  the  surround- 
ing district  of  the  above-named  lakes,  the  gravels  (1. 6)  are  developed, 
and,  indeed,  they  can  be  seen  with  constant  characters,  in  the  lower 
part  of  both  lakes,  in  the  upper  part  of  Ammer  Lake,  and  on  the 
east  margin  of  Wuerm  Lake.  The  Lakes  of  Staffel  and  Rieg  are 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Nagelfluh  district,  where  they  extend 
themselves  in  a  basin  in  the  ancient  Molasse,  which  is  partly  filled 
with  the  gravels  I.  6.  (Schotter).  They  are  bounded  alK>ve  and  below 
by  ridges  of  the  dislocated  Molasse,  whilst  between  both  only 
horizontal  beds  of  the  gravels  (I.  b)  are  raised  above  the  8urfBK)e. 

The  moraines  form  a  surface  layer,  alike  on  the  tops  of  the  hills 
between  the  lakes,  as  on  their  slopes  down  to  the  margins  of  the 
lakes,  thus,  as  a  rule,  covering  discordantly  the  outcrops  of  Nagelfluh, 
Miocene  Flinz  and  gravel  (I.  6) ;  so  that  these  various  deposits  are 
only  exposed  in  lateral  guUys  or  in  steep  cliffs. 
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Ammer  Lake  and  Wnerm  Lake  are  limited  above  and  below 
by  receat  deposite.  Their  valley  basins  are  bounded  below  by 
moraine  walls,  which  the  outflow  from  the  lake  cuts  through, 
forming  extremely  narrow  valleys.  In  the  sections  laid  bare,  the 
gravel  (6)  is  shown  under  the  moraine,  and  in  the  Wuerm  Valley 
the  Flinz  is  also  exposed.  Lower  down  the  valley,  beyond  the 
moraine  walls  bounding  the  lake-basins,  the  gravel  (I.  h)  forms 
extended  terraces,  partly  interrupting  the  covering  of  the  Nagelfluh 
and  the  outer  moraine. 

IV. — The  Relation  of  the  Lake  of  Zarich  to  the  Quaternary  Deposits. 

Wuerm  Lake  and  Ammer  Lake,  both  in  their  relation  to  the 
Quaternary  deposits,  and  also  to  the  Molasse  valley  to  which  they 
belong,  show  very  different  phenomena  to  those  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich  and  of  the  other  large  lakes  of  the  Alpine  borderland  of 
Switsserlaud.  The  valleys  in  the  Molasse  in  these  latter  are  much 
deeper.  A  deposit  like  the  gravel  (Schotter)  (I.  h)  in  Bavaria,  which 
both  above  and  below  the  lakes  exhibits  the  same  uniform  slope,  is 
altogether  unknown  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  in  which  the  only  gravels 
found  are  those  mentioned  under  (II.  b).  On  the  declivities  of  the 
valley  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  the  Molasse  rock  is  itself  carved  into 
distinct  erosion  terraces,  independent  of  the  stratification,  and  'these 
are  often  only  sparsely  covered  with  glacial  dSbris,  and  not  seldom 
altogether  bare,  whilst  a  similar  condition  of  things  is  not  observable 
on  the  borders  of  Wuerm  Lake  and  Annner  Lake  on  account  of  the 
slight  elevation  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Fiinz  and  of  the  valley  slopes, 
and  of  the  soft  character  of  the  material.  In  Switzerland,  for  the 
most  part,  the  valleys  below  the  lake  basins  remain  widely  open, 
and  show  more  especially  the  characters  of  main  lines  of  ancient 
valleys.  Hardly  anywhere  is  the  outlet  of  a  lake  through  a  narrow 
gully.  The  Molasse  in  the  district  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  is  plainly 
not  horizontal,  but  it  forms  a  shallow  trough  between  the  Alps  and 
Jura:  the  depression  in  this  has  affected  the  ancient  erosion-terraces 
in  unequal  proportions. 

The  Quaternary  deposits  rest  on  the  dislocated  Molasse  terraces  of 
the  declivities  of  the  valley,  so  that  the  lateral  moraines,  with  their 
somewhat  steeper  inclinations  in  the  direction  of  the  valleys,  cut  the 
margins  of  the  Molasse  terraces  at  an  oblique  angle. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kieg  Lake  and  Staffel  Lake  in  some  measure 
call  to  mind  certain  of  the  smaller  lakes  of  the  Alpine  borderland, 
as,  for  example,  Qreifen  Lake  and  Pfaeffikon  Lake  in  the  Glatt 
district 

V. — The  Question  of  the  Origin  of  the  Lake-Basins. 

In  our  excursion  in  Upper  Bavaria,  Heim  had  the  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  facts  respecting  this  district  published  by 
Penck  in  his  •*  Vergletscherung  der  deutschen  Alpen."  ^    On  the  other 

^  A  reriew  of  this  work  is  ia  the  Gbolooical  Magazine  for  1883,  Decade  II. 
Vol.  X.  p.  177. 
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hand,  Penok  was  able  to  oonfirm  the  faots  which  had  been  pnb- 
lished  by  A«  Wettstein  in  his  work,  *'G^logie  Ton  Zfirioh  und 
Umgebung."  We  are  completely  agreed  respecting  the  facta  observed, 
and  differences  can  only  arise  on  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  facts.  The  great  differences  in  the  Qoatemary  deposits  of 
Bavaria  and  of  Switzerland  deserve  special  prominence.  They 
teach  that  the  greatest  pmdence  is  necessary,  in  regard  to  generali- 
zations based  on  conclusions  drawn  from  a  limited  area. 

The  grounda  which  PencJc  brings  forward  in  favour  of  ihe  €flaei<d 
origin  of  the  Bavarian  highland  lakes  are : — (1)  the  coincidence  of 
the  position  of  the  lakes  with  the  glacial  deposits;  (2)  the 
characters  of  the  lake  valleys  are  such  as  are  produced  by  erosion ; 
and  (3)  the  age  of  the  lakes. 

Their  character  as  products  of  erosion  is  made  clear  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  valley-shaped  gaps  in  a  continuous  uniform  series 
of  undisturbed  stratified  gravels,  whilst  their  diluvial  age  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  these  stratified  gravels  end  with  the  deposit  of 
the  diluvial  Nagelfluh  (I.  a).  On  the  other  hand,  both  above  and 
below  the  lakes,  as  well  as  round  their  margins,  the  horizontally 
stratified  gravels  (Schotter)  (I.  b)  are  shown,  in  which  the  lake-basins 
appear  to  form  excavations.  As  these  gravels  (L  h)  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  covered  by  moraines,  and  on  the  other,  contain  a  notable 
number  of  pebbles  of  Archsdan  rocks,  which  could  only  have  been 
transported  by  glaciers  from  the  central  region  of  the  Alps  over  the 
passes  of  the  limestone  Alps,  they  must  therefore  have  been  formed 
immediately  before  the  advance  of  the  glacier  into  the  lake  district 
As,  however,  the  lake-basins  are  excavated  in  these  gravels,  they  are 
necessarily  more  recent;  they  could  thus  not  have  yet  been  in 
existence  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  glaciation  of  this  district 
to  which  the  gravels  correspond.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deposition 
of  the  moraines  on  the  slopes  of  the  lake-basins  shows  that  these 
latter  were  formed  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  glacier.  Their 
origin  must  therefore  have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  glaciation 
itself. 

Of  these  three  grounds  brought  forward  by  Penck,  the  first  one  is 
established.  As  regards  the  second,  it  might  be  said  that  the  gaps 
in  the  south  margin  of  the  covering  of  Nagelfluh  might  have  been 
produced  in  it  originally;  that  glacial-tongues,  which  covered  the 
areas  of  the  lake-basins,  produced  the  Nagelfluh,  as  a  fluvio-glacial 
deposit,  whilst  they  protected  the  lake-basins  against  the  accumula- 
tion of  gravels.     Agaiust  this,  is, 

(a.)  The  high  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  petrographical  characters 
and  the  stratigraphical  deposition  of  the  Nagelfluh  (I.  a). 

(^.)  The  absence  of  any  morainic  material  below  the  Nagelfluh, 
as  also  the  non-existence  of  genuine  glacial  materials,  such  as  striated 
boulders,  etc.,  within  it. 

A  further  possible  mode  of  formation  of  the  lakes  might  consist  in 
a  relatively  small  change  of  level  in  the  lake  district,  by  which  the 
original  slope  of  the  Nagelfluh  was  diminished,  whilst  the  valleys 
cut  in  it  became  reversed,  and  converted  into  lake-basina.     lliis  is 
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the  more  conceivable,  since  the  sontbem  part  of  the  covering  of 
Nagelflah  has  a  somewhat  steeper  dip  than  the  more  northern  part ; 
this,  however,  may  readily  be  regarded  as  its  original  structure. 

A  positive  proof  of  such  changes  cannot  be  found  in  the  oldest 
deposits  of  the  district  of  the  Bavarian  highland  lakes,  which  thus 
contrast  with  those  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  because  connected  erosion- 
terraoes  are  wanting,  and  more  especially  because  the  position  of  the 
strata  of  the  Miocene  Flinz  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  But 
though  the  possibility  of  such  an  origin  of  the  lakes  through  local 
changes  of  level  cannot  be  proved  to  be  inconceivable,  it  is  so, 
nevertheless,  if  it  leaves  the  coincidence  of  the  extension  of  the 
glacier  with  the  formation  of  the  lakes,  and  the  absence  of  lakes 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  glacier,  to  be  expkined  as  the  result  of 
pure  chance. 

As  regards  the  third  ground  for  the  glacial  origin  of  the  Bavarian 
highland  lakes,  the  age  of  the  lake'basins,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  gravels  (I.  h)  are  deposited  on  the  slopes  of  Nagelfluh  and  Flinz. 
As  ^e  gravels  were  formed  before  the  advance  of  the  glacier,  the 
valley  which  they  cover,  as  well  as  the  gaps  in  the  covering  of 
Nagelfluh,  must  also  have  been  in  existence  before  the  glacier, 
as,  moreover,  Penck  has  already  noticed  (Vergletsoherung,  p.  357). 
There  remains,  therefore,  no  further  solid  excavating  work  for  the 
glacier  to  perform,  but  merely  the  re-excavation  of  a  part  of  the  old 
valley  out  of  the  gravels  (I.  6),  leaving  behind  many  fragments 
of  the  same  on  the  slopes,  and  further,  the  scooping  out  of  the 
hollow,  120  m.  in  depth,  in  the  soft  Flinz.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  Flinz  is  a  marly-clay  which  falls  to  pieces  in  water,  and  although 
rock  in  appearance,  it  would  offer  less  resistance  to  the  course  of  the 
glacier,  than  even  loose  pebbles. 

Staffel  Lake  and  Rieg  Lake  lie  between  ridges  of  Molasse,  parallel 
to  the  Alps.  The  oblique  partition  separating  them  is  formed  of 
huge  masses  of  the  gravels  (1. 6),  which  can  hardly  have  been  origin- 
ally deposited  in  their  present  limits.  Heim  acknowledges,  in  view 
of  this,  that  a  re-excavation  of  a  part  of  the  gravels  in  the  same 
northerly  direction  in  which  the  Alpine  valleys  become  open,  is  by 
far  the  most  probable  mode  of  the  formation  of  these  lakes.  Heiiu 
also  accepts  a  similar  origin  for  the  now  extinct  lake  of  Mumau  and 
the  lake  EocheL  As,  however,  regarding  these  lakes,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  the  re-excavation  of  basins  of  dislocation,  in  which  the 
harder  ridges  of  Molasse  on  their  margins  and  the  islands  of  the 
same  have  not  been  destroyed,  we  are  both  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion  respecting  them. 

On  a  consideration  of  the  Bavarian  highland  lakes,  Heim  conceives 
the  re-excavation  of  valleys  filled  with  loose  gravels,  as  also  the 
scooping  out  of  depressions  in  very  yielding  materials,  and  thereby 
the  formation  of  lake-basins  through  glaciers,  possible,  as  heretofore 
(comp.  "  Gletscherkunde,"  p.  382  at  top,  and  p.  386),  and  in  the 
present  instances,  as  very  probable.  On  the  contrary,  proofs  of  the 
formation  of  extended  basins  in  hard  rock  and  of  the  excavBA.\Q\i  ^^l 
the  same  through  glaciers  cannot  be  found  in  iUia  d\aVi\o\.. 
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Of  the  three  groands,  which,  aocording  to  Penok,  sapport  the 
glacial  origin  of  the  Lakes  of  Ammer,  Waerm,  Rieg,  and  Staffel,  only 
the  two  former  are  applicable  to  the  Lake  of  Zarioh,  and  the  other 
large  lakes  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  borderland.  But  just  as  little  as  ia 
the  first  case,  the  position  of  the  lakes  in  the  area  of  glacial  deposits, 
and,  in  the  second,  the  character  of  the  lake  valleys  as  produced  by 
erosion,  can  be  disputed,  even  so  little  can  the  age  of  the  lakes  be 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  their  origin. 

'  Whilst  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  the  gravel  deposits  indicated  by 
II.  a  and  II.  6  are  only  thus  locally  and  sporadically  developed,  so  that 
no  conclusion  can  be  at  present  arrived  at  as  to  their  former  connection, 
it  can  neither  be  proved  that  the  lake  valleys  are  depressions  in  a 
former  covering  of  diluvial  Nagelfluh,  nor  that  the  lake-basins  repre- 
sent hollows  in  a  gravel  formation  corresponding  to  I.  h.  There  is 
thus  nothing  to  add  to  our  informatioii  respecting  their  Quaternary, 
i.e.  Glacial  age.  But,  on  the  other  band,  the  Nagelfluh  of  the  An 
represents  a  probably  very  ancient  deposit,  which,  by  its  delta  struc- 
ture, proves  the  existence  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  already  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  last  glaciation,  so  that  the  lake  cannot  be 
attributed  to  its  action.  At  the  same  time,  the  position  of  the  rock- 
terraces  of  the  declivities  of  the  valley  aflTord  decisive  proof  of  dis- 
locations which  affected  the  lake  valley  and  produced  the  basin- 
shaped  depression  in  it.  Penck  holds  with  Heim  and  Wettstein  that 
there  is  undeniable  evidence  of  the  influence  of  dislocations  in  the 
formation  of  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  but  he  is  never- 
theless of  the  opinion,  that  with  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  Swiss  Quaternary  gravel  deposits,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  pos- 
sible to  discover  a  parallel  between  the  deposits  named  I.  6  and  II.  h  in 
the  two  areas  respectively,  and  he  holds  the  view  that  the  lake-basin 
originally  produced  by  dislocation  may  be  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
excavated  by  glacier  action.  Heim  also  does  not  question  the  fact  of 
a  certain,  though  relatively  small,  amount  of  the  scooping  out  of  the 
lake-basin  being  due  to  the  glacier. 

Penck  holds  that  to  re-excavation  may  very  probably  be  attributed 
the  formation  of  the  lakes  of  the  Glatt  valley,  of  the  Greifen  Lake 
and  Pfaffikon  Lake,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  Kieg  Lake  and 
St^ffel  Lake,  whilst  Heim  is  disposed  rather  to  explain  the  origin  of 
these  two  lakes  of  the  district  of  the  Glatt  valley  to  the  blocking-up 
action  of  moraines. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  real  difference  of  opinion  between  us 
touching  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  the  Lakes  of  the  Bavarian  high- 
lands, either  as  regards  the  facts  or  the  conclusions  from  them ;  and 
as  in  the  present  case,  so  also  does  it  often  happen,  that  by  a  more 
exact  conjoint  examination,  differences  become  of  much  less  import- 
ance than  they  appear  to  be  from  a  distance. 
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Y. — ^NOTKS  ON  SOME  BoOKS  FROM  AbAJ^IA  PeTBJBA. 

By  F.  W.  RxTDLBB,  F.G.S., 
of  the  MoBeam  of  Practical  Geology. 
)FESSOB  HULL,  soon  after  his  return  from  Palestine,  was 
;ood  enough  to  place  in  my  hands,  for  miorosoopio  examination, 
ieotion  of  twenty  sections  of  rocks  prepared  from  specimens 
led  in  the  course  of  his  expedition.  Subsequently  I  had  the 
itage  of  receiving  thirteen  small  specimens  of  the  rocks  from 

I  some  of  the  sections  had  been  cut ;  and  respecting  these  rocks 
lithological  notes  have  been  published  as  an  appendix  to  Prof. 
3  Memoir.^  At  a  later  date  I  received  seven  other  rock- 
nens,  representing  the  remaining  sections  in  my  charge ;  but 
ant  of  time  these  were  laid  aside  unexamined  until  it  was  too 
o  refer  to  them  in  the  published  work.  The  object  of  the 
at  notes  is  therefore  to  offer  brief  descriptions  of  these  reraain- 
ocks.  At  the  same  time  I  gladly  seize  this  opportunity  of 
$ting  some  errors  which  unfortunately  crept  into  the  previous 
ptions. 

/e  Pink  Qranitet  from  a  Dyke  Penetrating  Qrey  Qranite,  at  Jehd 

Watiyeh, 
fine-grained  granitic  rock,  consisting  mainly  of  opaque  white 
\T  and  hyaline  grey  quartz,  speckled  with  a  few  dark  green 
es  of  an  altered  mica.  It  presents  a  general  pinkish  grey 
r,  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  disseminated  through 
[>ck,  and  specially  marked  on  the  weathered  joint-surfaces  of 
pecimen.  l^he  felspar  is  for  the  most  part  very  turbid,  even  in 
lections.     Many  of  the  crystals  exhibit  a  zonal  structure,  which 

II  defined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  included  granular  matter, 
of  the  feUpar  appears  to  be  orthoclase,  in  an  altered  condition, 

>robably  niicrocline  is  also  present ;  but  most  of  the  felspar  is 
rioclase,  with  extinction  angles,  in  relation  to  the  line  of  twin- 
Dsition,  varying  from  3°  to  14°.  In  a  good  deal  of  the  felspar, 
ver,  the  edges  of  the  hemitropic  lamellaa  are  too  blurred  to 

the  exact  angles  to  be  taken.  Some  of  the  felspar  crystals 
ire  in  section  as  much  as  3  mm.  x  1*5  mm.  The  quartz  is 
(lorphous,  occurring  in  the  form  of  clear  subangular  grains, 
Qg  from  0*5  to  1  mm.  in  diameter,  and  traversed  by  reticulating 
of  pores.  Much  of  it  shows  a  poly  synthetic  structure  in 
ized  light.  A  few  folia  of  muscovite,  or  other  white  mica 
straight  extinctions,  are  distributed  through  the  rock.  This 
ral  may  be  a  secondary  product  But  the  dominant  micaceous 
-al  is  a  biotite,  or  dark  dichroic  mica,  occurring  in  aggregated 
89,  and  mostly  altered,  after  the  habit  of  the  ferro-magnesian 
,  to  a  chloritic  mineral.  A  few  acicular  crystals  of  apatite  are 
it,  penetrating  alike  the  felspar  and  the  quartz.  Some  grains 
jote  may  be  detected ;  and  magnetite  is  present  in  small  quantity, 

scattered  through  the  rock  are  small  patches  of  hematite  and 
ite,  with  here  and  there  a  few  folia  of  chlorite. 

f  emoir  on  the  Physical  Geology  and  Geomphy  of  Arabia  Tetnea^  "^fiXfis^iiL^^ 
oining  Distiicis,*^  Palestine  ExploraUon  Committee  ^1886"). 
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II.  Bed  Oranitoid  Bock,  with  Mieropegnuititic  Structure,  from  Jebd 

Watty  eh. 

I'his  rock  is  an  intimate  aggregate  of  flesh-red  felspar  and  quartz. 
with  grains  of  vitreous  quartz  and  crystals  of  felspar  scattered 
through  the  ground-mass.  It  may  he  regarded  as  a  fine-grained 
hinary  granite,  almost  a  microgranite,  with  porphyritio  quarts  and 
felspar  ;  thus  suggesting  a  transition  to  a  coarse  kind  of  quartz-felsite 
with  a  ground-mass  of  phanero-crystalline  texture.  The  felspar  is 
highly  charged  with  reddish-hrown  granules,  perhaps  kaolin  with 
limonite,  which  by  their  comparative  opacity  render  the  section  veiy 
nebulous.  The  felspar  is  presumably  a  red  orthoclase,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  large  crystalline  grains  of  clear  quartz  with  numerous 
pores.  In  places  the  felspar  and  quartz  of  the  ground-mass  are  so 
intimately  united  as  to  form  a  beautiful  micropegmatite  or  grano- 
phyre.  The  association  naturally  suggests  oonteraporaneous,  and 
probably  rapid,  solidification  of  the  two  minerals.  In  some  cases 
the  formation  of  the  micropegmatite  has  started  from  a  pre-existing 
crystal  of  felspar,  whence  the  interblended  felspar  and  quartz  diveigs 
in  plumose  forms.  This  is  the  rock  referred  to  by  Prof.  A.  Geikie 
in  his  ''  Text-book  of  Gkology/'  second  edition,  1885,  p.  685,  foot- 
note 3. 

llie  rock  from  Jebel  Musa,  No.  1,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Memoir, 
described  as  a  gneiss,  seems  rather  to  be  a  fine-grained  granitoid  rock. 
The  faint  tendency  to  foliation,  suggested  by  a  small  specimen,  is 
illusory.  The  rock,  though  diverging  greatly  from  the  normal 
granitic  type,  and  presenting  rather  a  granulitic  texture,  may  pro- 
bably be  best  described  as  a  hornblende-granite. 

III.  Bed  Porphyrtte  from  Jebel  Jfrisa. 

This  rock  presents  a  compact  base  of  deep  tile-red  colour,  with 
snbconchoidal  fracture,  in  which  are  disseminated  porphyritio  crystals 
of  red  felspar  and  irregular  dark  green  patches  of  an  altered  mineral, 
apparently  a  mica.  Some  of  the  large  felspars  reach  a  size  of  4  mm. 
X  1*5  mm.  Even  in  thin  section  they  present  a  strong  reddish 
colour,  which  is  deepest  around  the  inner  border  of  each  crystal,  where 
the  granules  of  ferric  oxide  are  accumulated.  Some  of  the  crystals 
seem  to  be  orthoclase,  but  others  show  indistinct  polysynthetic  twin- 
ning, with  broad  lamellation.  Zonal  structure  is  presented  by  some 
of  the  crystals.  The  other  porphyritio  constituents  are  green  crystals, 
measuring  about  1*25  mm.  x  1  mm.  These  seem  to  be  paeudomorphs 
after  biotite ;  at  least  such  an  origin  is  suggested  by  Uieir  strongly- 
marked  striaa,  which  seem  to  represent  the  basal  cleavage  of  a  mica, 
by  the  occasional  curvature  of  the  laminae,  and  by  the  hexagonsl 
foi-m  of  some  of  the  sections.  This  green  epigenetio  mineral  is 
strongly  dichroic,  and  is  flecked  with  an  opaque  oxide  of  iron,  pro- 
bably magnetite.  The  slide  also  carries  some  irregular  patches  of 
chlorite.  Apatite  is  present  in  rather  stout  six-sided  prisms,  both  in 
the  felspars  and  in  the  altered  mica.  Epidote  oocurs  in  aggregates 
of  greenish-yellow  grains,  inclosed  in  both  the  porphyritio  minerals. 
Quartz  may  be  detected  in  interstitial  spaces,  but  is  apparently  of , 
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x>ndary  origin.  Probably  the  history  of  the  rook  has  been  some- 
lat  of  the  following  character : — The  apatite,  the  biotite,  the  large 
spars  and  the  ground-mass  successively  solidified  in  the  order  here 
amerated ;  the  mica  was  afterwards  transformed  into  a  chloritic 
neral,  with  separation  of  magnetite,  while  further  alteration  of  the 
lorite  resulted  in  the  formation  of  epidote,  which  may  also  have 
rtly  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar,  inasmuch  as  it 
3ur8  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  larger  felspar  crystals. 

IV.  Fehitic  Tuff  from  E$  Shomrah. 

This  rock  appears  macroscopically  to  be  a  porphyritic  felsite,  with 
mpact  chocolate-coloured  base  and  disseminated  crystals  of  white 
spar.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  it  is  seen  to  contain 
gular  fragments  of  various  rocks,  with  broken  crystals  of  plagio- 
kse,  forming  a  brecciated  mass.  Mr.  F.  Butley,  F.6.S.,  to  whom 
im  indebted  for  having  examined  some  of  my  sections,  points  out 
)  general  similarity  of  the  ground-mass  to  that  of  the  rhyolitio 
)k  from  Pont-y-6romlech,  which  he  described  some  years  ago; 
t  at  the  same  time  inclines  to  the  view  that  in  the  present  case 
)  ground-mass  consists  of  fine  dust,  in  great  part  felspathic, 
rhaps  associated  with  shreds  of  devitrified  lava.  Among  the  im- 
Ided  fragments,  which  vary  in  diameter  from  about  0*03  mm.  to 
nm.,  are  rhyolites,  or  devitrified  rocks  showing  banded  and 
xion  structure.  Some  of  the  fragments  and  imperfect  crystals  of 
spar  reach  a  size  of  2-25  X  1*3  mm.,  and  though  mealy  in  texture, 
ow  traces  of  repeated  twinning. 

Y.  Hornhlende-augtie  Bock  from  Es  Safeh, 

A  coarsely  crystalline,  almost  black  rock,  weathering  with  a  rusty 
rface.  Thin  sections  show  large  porphyritic  crystals  of  brownish- 
den  hornblende,  colourless  augite,  and  decomposed  felspar,  im- 
ided  in  a  pale  brownish  ground-mass  of  felspathic  microlites, 
th  green  products  of  decomposition.  Some  of  the  crystals  of  horn- 
mde  measure,  in  section,  as  much  as  3  mm.  x  1'2  mm.  Most  of 
mx  are  much  fissured  and  carious,  inclosing  green  alteration- 
3ducts,  and  having  rather  indistinct  outlines,  bordered  by  dark 
denish  granules.  The  best-defined  sections  are  those  cut  approxi- 
itely  normal  to  the  perpendicular  axis.  These  show  the  common 
:-8ided  forms,  bounded  by  the  edges  of  {110}  {010},  with  inter- 
)ting  lines  of  prismatic  cleavage  breakmg  up  the  section  into 
aracteristic  rhombs.  Elongated  sections  parallel  to  the  vertical 
is  give  longitudinal  cleavage  lines,  and  the  extinction-angles  in 
ation  to  these  lines  vary  from  0^  in  some  of  the  sections  which 
)  cut  parallel  to  {100},  to  a  maximum  of  about  15°.  The  pleo- 
roism  is  not  very  marked :  a  =  pale  yellowish  brown,  h  =  pale 
;tle  green,  t  =  olive  green.  Much  of  the  hornblende  is  twinned, 
rhe  augite  appears  in  very  sharply-defined  crystals,  which  in  thin 
tions  are  quite  clear  and  colourless.  Most  of  the  sections  are 
ht-sided,  being  limited  by  edges  of  {110}  {100}  {010}.  Some 
these  measure  nearly  1  mm.  in  the  edge.     The  prismatic  planes 
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dominate  in  some  of  the  Bections,  and  the  pinaooids  in  others.  The 
charaoteristio  cleavage  parallel  to  {110(  is  well  displayed.  Some 
sectioDS  of  rhombic  shape,  cut  approximately  in  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry (010),  give  extinction  angles  of  nearly  40°. 

Two  sets  of  felspars  may  be  noted.  Those  of  the  first  consolida- 
tion occur  in  groups  of  large  crystals,  some  of  which  give  sections 
reaching  a  size  of  2  mm.  x  0*6  mm.,  three  or  four  such  crystals 
forming  a  cluster.  All  the  felspar  is  profoundly  altered.  By  reflected 
light  it  presents  a  dead  white  colour,  but  by  transmitted  light  a  red- 
dish tint  Notwithstanding  its  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  the 
repeated  twinning  of  a  plagioclase  may  be  detected,  and  the  wide 
extinction  angles  of  the  broad  lamellaa  suggest  a  felspar  of  high 
basicity.  The  small  felspars  of  later  consolidation  occur  in  crowds 
of  slender  interlacing  crystals,  with  irregularly-terminated  lath- 
shaped  sections,  measuring  on  an  average  0-16  x  0*04  mm.  The 
meshes  of  this  reticulating  mass  of  microlites  are  occupied  by  a 
green  decomposition  product,  of  fibrous  and  tufted  structure,  with 
strong  depolarizing  action  between  crossed  Nicols.  There  are  also 
large  irregular  patches  of  a  green  mineral,  chloritic  or  serpentinous, 
following  irregular  cracks  in  the  rock,  and  associated  with  oalciteand 
epidote.  The  calcite  also  forms  large  crystalline  masses  and  ill- 
defined  patches,  with  aggregate  polarization.  Olivine  appears  to  be 
represented  by  crystals  which  have  suffered  much  alteration,  and  are 
mostly  converted  into  green  pseudomorphs  with  a  brown  margin. 
Magnetite  is  disseminated  through  the  rock,  and  red  and  brown 
oxides  of  iron  occur  in  patches. 

It  does  not  appear  easy  to  bestow  upon  this  rock  an  appropriate 
name.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  rock  No.  13,  from  Jebel  esh  Shomreh, 
described  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Memoir  as  a  homblende-augite 
andesite,  but  I  am  anxious  to  withdraw  that  name,  as  the  rock  is 
decidedly  basic.  Notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  horn- 
blende, the  affinities  of  the  rock  appear  to  lie  rather  with  the 
dolerites  and  diabases.  Its  structure  is  in  no  way  related  to  that  of 
the  diorites.  With  a  little  more  olivine  and  a  little  less  felspar  it 
might  perhaps  claim  a  place  among  the  homblende-picrites,  which 
have  been  so  well  described  by  Professor  Bonney,  D.So.,  F.B.S. 

YI.  Dolerite  from  Gehat  e$  ShomraK 

A  dark-brown,  nearly  black,  rather  fine-grained  rock,  with  large 
porphyritic  crystals  of  greyish  felspar  with  greasy  lustre.  The 
gmund-mass,  viewed  in  the  microscope,  consists  mainly  of  a  oonfased 
network  of  felspars,  yielding  lath-shaped  sections,  mostly  binsry 
twins,  with  an  average  size  of  0*03  mm.  x  0*007  mm.  The  augite 
occurs  in  crystalline  grains  and  small  crystalline  masses,  of  brown 
colour,  occupying  the  spaces  between  the  felspars,  and  evidently  of 
later  consolidation.  Indeed,  the  penetration  of  the  augite  by  the 
felspar  gives  rise  to  an  indistinct  ophitic  structure.  Olivine  iB 
present,  partly  serpentinized,  in  the  form  of  amber-coloured  gndns, 
with  here  and  there  a  small  crystal.  One  well-marked  crystal,  of 
imgnlar  six-sided  shape,  measured  0-8x0*3  mm.;    like  the  other 
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olivines  in  the  section  it  contains  magnetite  along  its  cleavage  cracks 
and  carved  fissures.  Magnetite  is  freely  disseminated  throughout 
the  rock.  With  a  high  power  crowds  of  colourless  acicnlar  microlites, 
perhaps  apatite,  come  into  view.  A  little  calcite,  showing  aggregate 
polarization,  is  present  as  a  secondary  product.  No  distinct  inter- 
stitial matter  can  be  detected,  and  indeed  the  rock  appears  to  be 
a  holocrystalline  dolerite.  A  porphyritio  structure  is  imparted  to 
the  rock  by  large  ciystals  of  felspar,  the  rectangular  sections  of  which 
may  measure  as  much  as  8  mm.  x  2  mm.  This  felspar  shows 
sharply-defined  twin  lamellation,  and  in  some  sections  there  are  two 
sets  of  lamellaB  approximately  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  thus 
suggesting  that  the  plagioolase  is  twinned  on  both  the  peridine  and 
albite  types.  From  its  high  extinction-angles,  reaching  40^,  it  is 
probably  a  basic  felspar  near  to  anorthite. 

VII.  Dolerite  from  Wady  es  Shteh 

A  medinm-grained,  dark-brown  rook,  much  altered,  and  weather- 
ing with  a  yellow  rusty  surface.  It  presents  in  thin  section  a  dense 
network  of  plagioolase  in  rather  thick  rectangular  sections,  with  an 
average  size  of  1  x  0*25  mm.  They  inclose  dark  greenish-brown 
granular  matter,  so  disposed  in  some  cases  as  to  give  a  zonal  appear- 
ance to  the  sections.  Augite  occurs  in  crystalline  grains  and  granu- 
lar aggregates.  The  space  between  the  felspars  is  largely  occupied 
by  serpen ti nous  matter,  and  much  of  the  substance  which  at  first 
sight  looks  like  interstitial  matter  is  probably  a  product  of  alteration. 
Magnetite  is  abundant,  and  scales  of  red  oxide  of  iron  are  scattered 
through  the  rock.  Crowds  of  minute  acicular  microlites  become 
visible  with  a  high  power. 

A  re-examination  of  the  diabase.  No.  12  in  the  Appendix,  shows 
that  all  the  quartz  is  of  secondary  origin,  and  hence  the  rock  is 
simply  a  diabase  with  quartz,  and  not  a  quartz-diabase.  With 
reference  to  the  felsite.  No.  10,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the 
description  applied  only  to  the  particular  thin  section  under  ex- 
amination. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  M.A.,  F.Q.S.,  and  to 
Mr.  T.  Davies,  F.6.S.,  for  having  examined  with  me  some  of  the 
sections  described  in  these  notes. 


YI.^On  thk  Miorozoa  found  in  some  Jurassic  Books  of 

England. 

By  ProfeMorT.  Bufbbt  Jonbs,  F.R.8.,  and  C.  D.  Shehborn,  Esq. 

IN  the  Oboloqioal  Maqazinb,  Dec.  II.  Vol.  11.  1875,  p.  808,  is 
a  list  of  some  English  Jurassic  Foraminifera,  a  large  number 
of  species  being  there  noted  as  occurring  in  these  rocks.  We  have 
lately  received,  by  the  friendly  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood, 
F.G.S.,  and  Horace  B.  Woodward,  Esq ,  F.G.S.,  thirteen  specimens 
of  the  Jurassic  rocks  from  the  south-west  of  England.  One  of  these 
has  yielded  a  most  important  series  of  Ostracoda.  Whilst  preparing 
a  special  monograph,  we  hasten  to  offer  some  preliminary  notes  on 
these  interesting  Jurassic  Microzoa,  at  present  merely  noting  the 
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genera,  in  desoending  order  of  slrata,  and  deferring  the  speciflo 
nomenolatore  for  a  subsequent  opportunity. 

1.  "  Kimmeridge  Clay,  near  Coulston,  Wilts."   H.  B.  W. 

A  mottled  (blue  and  yellow-brown)  clay,  very  stiff  and  greasy  to 
the  touch.  Besiduum,  after  washing,  a  very  little,  fine,  subangular 
sand,  with  minute  woody  fibres.  Miorozoa  rare  and  very  small,  of 
a  brown  colour  and  with  a  sandy  appearance.  The  Foramini/era  are 
l^ochammifia  incerta  ;  T,,  sp.  near  oligogyra,  Hantken  ;  and  another 
near  gordialis  ;  Marginulina  =  CristeUaria  Zfttdi,  Sch  wager ;  Otis' 
tellaria  sp. ;  Nonionina,  sp. ;  Orhulina  necjurensiSf  Karrer;  and  a 
three-chambered  Qlobigerina,  These  minute  fossils  are  beautifully 
preserved.     No  Ostracoda  were  found. 

2.  ''  Clay  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Greensand  and  on  the  top  of  the 
Corallian  ;    Seend,  Wilts.     Most  likely  Kimmeridge  Clay."  H.B.W. 

A  pale-grey  clay  (when  dry). 

lliis  specimen  was  washed  completely  away,  leaving  neither 
Microzoa  nor  sand. 

3.  "Clay  above  Iron-ore  deposit;  Westbury  Ironworks,  8.  of 
SUtion.     ?  Kimmeridge  Clay."     Rev.  H.  H.  W. 

A  stiff,  mottled,  blue  clay,  with  numerous  very  small,  rounded, 
shining,  black  concretions. 

This  left  a  very  small,  but  rich,  residuum  of  Foraminifera,  having 
a  very  characteristic  Jurassic  facies.  Amongst  the  forms  are  lAngniina 
carinata,  var.  (this  is  an  oval  Nodosarina^  and,  although  the  mouth 
appears  to  be  a  circle  of  radiating  fissures,  we  think  it  should  be 
regarded  as  more  Lingnline  than  Nodosarine  in  character) ;  Nodonaria, 
sp.  ue&T  nittdtda  (Gumbel,  '  Streitberger  Sch wamralager ') ;  Dentalina 
communis;  Planularia  reticulata;  F.  pavpernfa,  narrow,  broad,  and 
thin  varieties;  Vaginulina  cristellarioides ;  V,  orthanota;  V.  angtU' 
tissima ;  V,  harpa,  and  two  others  (the  first  four  are  figured  by 
Beuss  in  his  '  Norddeutscben  Hils  und  Gault') ;  CristeUaria  rotvlata 
with  three  varieties  leading  into  the  next  "species,"  CristeUaria 
crepidtda  ;  and  Haplophragmium  Canariense, 

These  forms  are  well  preserved.     No  Ostracoda  were  found. 

4.  "  YeUow  Fullers-earth  Clay ;  Midford."  Rev.  H.  H.  W.  and 
H.  B.  W. 

lliis  and  the  following  clay  are  described  by  Horace  B.  Woodward 
in  his  "Geology  of  England  and  Wales"  (p.  182)  as  "a  sandy  clay, 
which  is  described  by  Mr.  Bristow  as  usually  of  a  greenish-brown 
or  greenish-grey  colour,  sometimes  blue.  It  is  opaque,  soft,  dull, 
with  a  greasy  teel,  and  an  earthy  fracture."  The  specimens  sent 
were  of  a  yellow- brown  colour. 

From  the  specimen  of  yellow  clay  we  obtained  only  two  species 
of  Foraminifera,  CristeUaria  crepidxUa  and  VaginvXina  legumen,  var. 

It  is  richer,  however,  in  Entomostraca,  five  species  of  Cyihere; 
two  of  Cytherideis ;  three  of  Oytherella ;  and  one  of  Bairdia,  re- 
warding our  search. 

5.  "  Blue  Fullers- Earth ;  Midford."     Rev.  H.  H.  W.  and  H.  B.  W. 
An  indigo-blue  clay,  drying  bluish- grey,  extremely  rich  in  Micro- 
zoa,  especially   Ostracoda.     It  is  rather  singular   that  this  most 
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remarkable  depoeit  of  Entomostraoa  has  ndt  been  notioed  before. 
We  have  mounted  and  arranged  upwards  of  three  hundred  individuals 
of  more  than  fifty  speoies  already,  and  look  for  a  much  larger  number 
before  we  close  our  work.  The  majority  of  the  species'  were 
obtained  from  little  more  than  one  pound  weight  of  material. 
Foraminifera  are  muoh  scarcer,  but  there  is  the  same  proportionate 
abundance  between  the  two  groups  as  in  the  yellow-brown  clay 
above  described.  A  few  fragments  of  shells  also  occurred,  but  too 
imperfect  for  identification  ;  also  ossicles  of  Pentaorinus,  and  a  few 
broken  minute  spines  of  Ekshinoderms. 

The  Foraminifera  include  a  subcarinate  variety  of  OristeUaria 
rotulata,  near  to  one  figured  by  Jones  and  Parker  (Q.  J.G.S.  vol.  zvi. 
1860,  pL  xz.  f.  43);  CristMaria  erepidtda;  VaginuUna  legwnen; 
Plantdaria,  sp.  near  rsiicuUUci,  Oomnel ;  Nodosaria  lineolata,  Beuss, 
and  Frondictdaria  peregrina,  Beuss  (*  Bohm.  Kreide ') ;  and  a  simple 
four-rayed  star,  like  the  *'  Siderolina-like  forms  "  figured  by  Giimbel 
from  the  "  Streitbeiger  Schwammlager "  in  *'Jahresh.  Ver.  nat. 
Wurtt.  1862,  Jahrg.  18^.  235,  pi.  iv.  f.  19.  This  little  specimen 
has  been  shown  to  Dr.  Hinde,  who  thinks  that,  although  calcareous, 
it  is  most  likely  a  modified  dermal  spicule  of  a  hezactinellid  Sponge. 

The  Entomostraca  represent,  provisionally,  thirty-four  species  of 
Cy there ;  three  of  Oyiherideis ;  three  of  Cytheridea ;  five  of  Oytherella ; 
six  of  Bairdia,  also  Oytherura,  Fontoeypris,  Macroeypris,  and  possibly 
Aglaia  and  Argillmeia, 

The  examination  of  these  forms  is  affording  us  very  great  pleasure, 
being,  though  exceedingly  small,  very  finely  preserved  and  perfect. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  we  identify  some  ten  of  them  as  oc- 
curring amongst  those  figured  from  the  Bichmond  Well  in  Q.J.G.S. 
vol.  xl.  pi.  xxxiv. 

6.  **  Loamy  beds  in  Hinton  Sand,  Forest-marble ;  Charterhouse- 
Hinton,  Somerset"    H.B.W. 

A  light-brown  loam  with  small  **  clay  galls.'*  This  leaves  after 
washing  a  residuum  of  fine,  subangular,  quartzose  sand.  After 
careful  search  we  found  some  extremely  small  Foraminifera  and  one 
Ostracod  : — OristeUaria  erepidtda ;  Margintdina  gkdn'a ;  and  a  valve 
of  Cythere. 

7.  '*  Bradford  Clay ;  Bradford.  This  is  the  clean  clay  immediately 
overlying  the  fossil-bed."     H.B.W. 

A  light-brown  clay,  which,  on  washing,  left  a  few  waterwom 
Entomostraca  and  two  much  waterwom  Foraminifera.  The  latter 
are  OristeUaria  erepidula  and  Vagintdina  legumen;  and  the  former 
are  three  varieties  of  Oythere. 

8.  **  Bradford,  No.  1.   Near  Canal.   Locus  dassieus,^*  Bev.  H.H.W. 
No  Microzoa  found  on  examination. 

9.  Bradford,  No.  2.  Near  Bradford.  liittle  higher  in  position 
than  No.  1."     Bev.  H.H.W.        No  Microzoa. 

10.  "Oxfordian;  Upper  Studley,  Trowbridge.  Probably  Eella- 
ways  Bock."     H.B.W. 

Dark  greenish-brown,  friable  sandstone  of  subangular  <^\]a.x\ix^^i^ 
sand,  with  calcareous  cement    No  Microzoa  found. 
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11.  "Oxford  Clay;  Bromham  Briokymrd.  Soath  of  Sandiidga 
Hilla,  between  Melkaham  and  DeTizea."    H.B.W. 

A  few  fragments  of  sheila,  but  no  Uicroeoo,  were  found. 

12.  "  Oxford  Clay ;  Upper  Btndley,  Trowbridge."    H.B.W. 
Very  pale,  yello  wish -grey.  Bandy  day,  yielding  after  wubinf^ 

about  GO  per  cent,  of  extremely  fioe,  white,  subangolar,  quaittow 
Band.     Ko  Microzoa. 

13.  "  Oxford  Clay  ;  Southwiok,  Trowbridge."     H.B.W. 

Like  No.  12,  leaving,  after  waabing,  the  miae  remarkably  fine, 
white  sand,  and  presenting  no  traoe  of  Miorozoa. 

KoTS. — Beeide  the  Jurassio  speoimens  we  have  one  from  the 
Cretaceous  series  of  the  same  diatriot,  namely: — "CUj  aeam  in 
Lower  Greensand ;  Seend."     H.B.W. 

A  ferruginous  sandy  clay ;  bound  together  in  places  by  the  irtn 
and  forming  "pan." 

By  washing,  this  specimen  yielded  abnndanoe  of  subangulsr 
■and,  with  a  little  mica. 

Ko  Miorozoa  were  met  with. 


ITOTICSe      OB'      MEJUOIiaS. 

L— 11.   DOLLO   ON    TBI   EVOLUTIOM  OT  TBI  TiKTH  Of  HsSBITOBDlIl 
DlNOSAOKIA. 

ALL  paleeontologiste  who  are  interested  in  the  marrellons  reptilian 
life  of  the  Secondary  epoch  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  M. 
Dollo  of  the  Royal  Museam  of  Bmssels  for  the  ability  and  oare  with 
whioh  he  bas  elucidated  tbe  struotare  and  affinity  of  the  un- 
rivalled collection  of  Dinosaurian  and  other  reptilian  remains  pre- 
served in  that  Museum.     One  of   the  most   intereBting  of  his 
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oontribntioQS  *  to  onr  knowledge  of  tbe  Dinoianria  showi  Low  the 
teetli  of  the  faerbivorotiB  members  of  that  order  have  gradaally 
increased  in  oomplexit;  of  itructare,  and  as  tbe  author  has  kindly 
allowed  tbe  use  of  some  of  the  woodouts  illustrating  his  memoir, 
we  hare  great  pleasuTe  in  laying  before  our  readers  a  Hketch  of  this 
line  of  evolntioa. 

In  the  generalized  snborder  Sanropoda,  whioh  is  mainly  Jurasaio 
anddiedoutaftertheWeolden,  we  find  that  the  teeth.as  in  JIforciiauriM 
(Diagram  A,  Pig.  1),  are  perfectly  simple,  having  neither  serrated 
edges,  nor  carrying  ridges  on  their  lateral  lurfooes.  In  the  geneializeil 
Jaiassio  Stegoaauria  the  teetli  still  retain  the  same  simple  structure, 
but  in  the  more  specialised  members  of  this  suborder  (e.g.  Seelido- 
Murtu,  Diagram  A,  Fig.  2),  whioh  occur  in  both  the  Juiassio  and 
Cretaceous,  they  have  developed  serrations  on  the  edges,  although 
not  distinct  lateral  ridges.  The  next  step  is  presented  by  oertaio 
members  of  the  Omitbopodo,  as  Hadrotaarut  (Diagram  A,  Fig.  3j, 
where  a  distinct  vertical  ridge  is  developed  in  addition  to  the 
serrated  edges.  Advancing  to  tbe  more  speoi^ised  Ornithopoda-like 
Iguanodon  (Diagram  B),  we  find  that  seoondary  lateral  ridges  are 


DiioaAU  B. — Fia.  1.  Tooth  at  Iguwxbm  PmUeitM ;  from  the  enamelled  ftirface. 

Fio.  3  ia  profile.    Fio.  3  wction  from  x  to  y,  ).    a  showi  tbe  principal 

latenl  ridge  nithoat  nrratioiu. 

developed ;  and  we  may  further  observe  that  while  in  the  Jurassic 

I.  Prestwiehi  both  primary  and  secondary  ridges  are  simple,  in  the 

Wealden  L  ManttUi  the  former  has  beoome  serrated.     The  \»a\.  «\£f 

1  Ami.  Soo.  Bd.  BnueUei,  I8S5,  pp.  309-33&. 
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bnt  one  is  afforded  by  the  remarkable  tMtli  ftata  the  Upper  Orataoenni 
(Senonien)  desoribed  by  M.  Dollo  under  tbe  nune  of  Ortwpedoiot 
lotueeiuit  (Diagnm  C),  in  which,   in  addition  to  aotero^posterioi 


DlAOBJH    C. — Tooth    of    Cnapedodon    hnzetnni.     FlO.    1    from    die    i 

Burfsce,  \  ;  B  crown,  d  f  cingulum,  the  leltera  a  i  *g  hk  I  indicate  th« 
■erratione  and  ridgea.  Fia.  2  in  profile,  {.  FtO.  3  the  lai^  Bud  miall 
senstdoiu  more  magmfied.    Fio.  t  lectioD  at  «  y,  f. 

serrations,  there  are  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  lateral  ridgea, 
of  which  both  primary  and  secondary  are  serrated.  Finally  [be 
American  Ciovodon  simulates  the  dentition  of  Ungulate  Mammals  in 
having  Dnnurous  cheek-teeth  in  use  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

M.  DoIIo  concludes  this  interesting  survey  by  observing  that  "it 
appears  that  while  the  specialization  of  the  dentition  ia  the  nngvlsta 
has  taken  place  either  by  the  development  of  infoldings  in  the 
enamel  (Equida:),  or  by  the  multiplication  of  tubercles  (Suidce),  aooom- 
panied  by  gradual  elevation  of  the  crown,  it  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  herbivorous  Dinosanria  by  the  development  of  ridges  and 
serrations,  or  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  numerous  teeth.  While, 
however,  the  cause  of  the  evolution  of  the  dentition  of  Uie  UngnUta 
is,  BO  to  speak,  known  to  us,  we  can  only  guess  at  that  of  the  dentoij 
system  of  the  great  Beptiles  which  filled  their  place  daring  th« 
Beoondary  epoct"  R,  Lydekkkb. 
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JI. — Emmons'  Obioinal  Taoonio  Sebies. 

1.  On  Lowbb  Su^ubian  Fossils  fbom  a  Limestone  of  the  Obiginal 
Taoonio  of  Emmons.    £7  J.  D.  Dana. 

2.  Pbbliminabt   Bepobt   of   S.   W.    Fobd   and   W.  B.   Dwight 

upon  Fossils  obtained  in  1885  fbom  Metamobphio  Limestones 
OF  THE  Taoonio  Sebies  of  Emmons,  at  Canaan,  New  Tobk. 
American  Journal  of  Scienoe,  toL  xxzL  p.  241 — 253,  pi.  vii. 
April,  1886. 

PROFESSOR  DANA  points  out  that  the  original  and  therefore 
true  Taoonio  system  of  Prof.  Emmons,  which  this  geologist 
propomided  and  descrihed  in  1842,  "lies  along  both  sides  of  the 
Taoonio  range  of  moantains,  whose  direction  is  nearly  north  and 
south,  or,  for  a  great  distance,  parallel  with  the  boundary-line  between 
the  State  of  New  York  and  those  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Vermont."  Emmons  described  it  as  consisting  of  (1)  ''Taoonio 
slates  "  in  eastern  New  York,  including  the  Hoosie  slates ;  (2)  the 
Sparry  or  western  limestone,  interstratified  with  the  slates,  west  of 
the  Taoonio  range,  and  for  the  most  part  lying  against  the  west  side 
of  the  range ;  (3)  the  "  talcose  "  or  "  magnesian  "  schist,  constitut- 
ing the  Taconic  range,  and  Grey  lock  or  Saddle  Mountain,  the  high 
ridge  between  Williamstown  and  Adams  in  the  north-western  angle 
of  Massachusetts ;  (4)  the  Stockbridge  Limestone,  east  of  the  range 
of  Taconic  schist ;  (5)  Quartzite.  Prof.  Emmons  concluded,  on 
lithological  grounds,  that  the  system  was  older  than  the  New  York 
Potsdam  Sandstone,  and  equivalent  to  the  Lower  Cambrian  of  Sedg- 
wick. Subsequently,  in  Washington  County,  New  York,  outside  the 
typical  area  of  the  Taconic  system,  Emmons  discovered,  in  black 
slates,  some  Trilobites,  pronounced  by  Barrande  to  be  Primordial 
species.  These  black  shales  were  regarded  as  more  recent  than  the 
typical  rocks,  in  which  no  fossils  whatever  had  been  discovered,  and 
Emmons  called  them  therefore  Newer  or  Upper  Taconic. 

But  now  recently  fossils  have  been  discovered  in  the  Sparry  or 
Western  Limestone,  the  oldest  limestone  of  Emmons*  original 
Taconic,  and  in  a  locality  in  the  typical  area  of  the  system.  The 
fossils  are  very  fragmentary,  and  can  only  be  examined  by  means  of 
thin  sections  and  polished  surfaces  of  the  rock.  They  show,  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  distinct  species  of  Murchisoniaf  Pleurotomaria, 
and  FenesUlla^  as  well  as  portions  of  Crinoids,  probably  of  Brachio- 
pods,  and  of  a  Trilobite.  Prof.  Dwight  and  Mr.  Ford,  who  have 
studied  the  fossils,  believe  that  they  indicate  the  Trenton  age  of  the 
limestone  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

It  follows  from  this  discovery  that  the  age  of  the  typical  Taconic 
system  of  Emmons  is  not  Cambrian  or  Pre-Cambrian,  as  stated  by 
him,  and  that  the  black  shales  and  limestones  with  Primordial  Trilo- 
bites, forming  his  Newer  or  Upper  Taconic  system,  really  belong  to 
a  period  much  older  than  the  so-called  Lower  Taconic.      G.  J.  H. 
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Eeport  ok  the  Geological  Chabacteb  of  Babo68a  aitd  Pasa 

WiBELA,  South  Australia. 

Notes,  etc.,  Explanatobt  of  Paeliameittart  Paper  No.  178,  wrra  a 
Geological  Map  of  Pira  Wirra  and  Barossa  Keskrtes.I  By 
Henrt  Y.  Ltell  Browk,  F.G.S.,  Government  Geologist,  anisted 
by  Harrt  Page  Woodward,  F.G.S.     Folio.     (Adelaide,  1886.) 

The  Barossa  and  Para  Wirra  Ooldfieldt. 

The  Barossa  goldfield  is  situated  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
hundred  of  that  name  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  Humbug  Scrub  gold- 
fields  only  by  the  South  Para  River,  which  latter  is  also  included  in 
the  map.  It  was  discovered  in  October,  1868,  by  Job  Harris  and 
mates,  who  found  gold  in  the  gully  now  known  as  Spike  gully.  Ibis 
gully  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  long — the  prospector's  claim  being 
near  the  middle. 

The  depth  of  sinking  was  irom  5  ft.  to  20  fb.,  and  some  of  the  claims 
were  very  rich,  yielding  as  much  as  £  1000  per  man. 

The  general  features  are  a  main  rocky  range,  running  from  north  to 
south,  of  which  Mount  Gawler,  near  the  south  end,  attains  a  height 
above  the  sea  of  1789  ft.  This  range  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
patches  of  Tertiary  deposits,  on  the  spurs  between  which  the  gullies 
descend  gently  into  Malcolm's  Creek  on  the  east,  and  through  steep 
rocky  gorges  into  the  Little  Para,  Gould's  and  Tenafeate  Creeks  on  the 
west.  The  north  end  of  the  reserve,  in  Barossa,  is  divided  from  that 
in  Para  Wirra  by  the  deep  rough  gorge  of  the  South  Para  Kiver.  Here 
the  main  ridge  runs  north-west  and  south-east,  following  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  being  capped  on  its  highest  part  by  Tertiary  beds,  with 
its  small  steep  gullies  running  south  into  the  Para  Hiver,  and  north 
down  a  gentle  incline  into  the  Tetti  Creek. 

The  rocks  of  this  district  are  supposed  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age, 
from  their  lithological  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Victorian  goldfields, 
although  from  their  highly  metamorphic  appearance,  and  no  fossils 
having  been  found,  it  is  impossible  to  say  decidedly  of  what  age  they 
are.  In  several  places  intrusive  granite  dykes  are  met  with,  and  in 
one  particular  line,  from  Malcolm's  Creek  to  Mount  Gawler,  they  are 
very  frequent. 

These  rocks  consist  of  metamorphic  argillaceous  and  micaceous 
schists,  slates,  sandstones  and  grits,  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende  schistB, 
mica  schist  and  quartzites  with  granite,  greenstone,  and  felspathic 
dykes.  As  a  rule  they  have  a  uniform  strike  of  about  20^  east  of 
north,  and  dip  to  the  eastward  from  35°  to  70° ;  the  only  exception  to 
this  rule  seems  to  be  near  the  Bismarck  diggings,  where  the  dip  is  70^ 
west  in  two  places ;  but  this  is  probably  caused  by  local  agency,  as  it 
does  not  extend  far. 

Kearly  all  the  rocks  of  this  district,  especially  on  the  ridges,  have 
so  highly  weathered  an  appearance,  and  are  so  decomposed,  Uiat  they 
might  often  be  taken  for  Tertiary  cements,  particularly  some  coarse- 
grained metamorphic  granites,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  iron.  The 
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only  place  where  the  rocks  are  not  highly  altered  is  along  the  Yetti 
Creek,  where  they  consist  of  sandstones  and  slates. 

Pliocens  Leads^  Deep  Leads,  or  made  ground. — During  the  Tertiary 
period,  the  main  range  was  already  elevated  considerably  and  two 
uain  streams  flowed,  one  on  each  flank,  into  which  small  gullies  pro- 
bably ran.  Both  these  creeks  flowed  north,  as  is  proved  by  the  level 
of  their  old  beds  descending  in  that  direction.  The  one  on  the  east 
side  seems  to  have  risen  somewhere  near  Mount  Gawler,  thence  flowing 
in  a  northerly  direction,  its  course  being  now  traced  by  a  few  out-lying 
patches  of  made  ground,  and  by  a  general  line  of  low  country  crossing 
the  present  creeks. 

The  other  had  its  rise  somewhere  to  the  southward,  and  passed  oa 
the  west  side  of  Mount  Gawler,  and  flowed  northward  towards  the 
Humbug  Scrub,  where,  at  the  head  of  Leg  of  Mutton  Gully,  it  was 
joined  by  the  eastern  stream.  Thus  increased  in  size,  it  flowed  across 
the  present  river  to  the  Barossa  goldfield,  and  so  on  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  to  Gawler,  where  it  discharged  itself  into  the  sea.  This  is 
deduced  from  the  position  of  outlying  patches  of  Tertiary  gravel,  sand, 
and  clay  (marked  yellow  on  the  map),  which  have  escaped  denudation. 

These  deposits  constitute  the  old  gold  drifts  from  which  a  consider- 
able amount  of  gold  has  been  obtained  in  Barossa,  and  a  small  amount 
in  Para  Wirra.  As  the  payable  portion  of  these  gold  drifts  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  sinking  shafts — often  through  hard  conglomerate, 
the  gold  occurring  in  gutters  beneath — a  considerable  amount  of  labour 
has  to  be  performed  before  a  run  of  gold  is  struck ;  in  consequence, 
a  large  area  consisting  of  patches  of  this  Pliocene  Tertiary  has  not  yet 
been  prospected  by  the  gold  miner.  Here  and  there  a  hole  has  been 
put  down,  but  only  in  a  random  manner ;  and  the  ground  still  remains 
unproved. 

The  patches  of  old  gold  drift,  which  are  known  as  "  made  hills," 
are  generally  characterized  by  ferruginous  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
capping,  called  cement,  which  being  very  hard,  has  protected  the 
softer  beds  of  sand,  pipeclay,  and  gravel,  from  being  washed  away. 

In  some  cases  the  lower  beds  have  been  cemented,  in  which  case 
crushing  mills  had  to  be  employed  to  obtain  the  gold. 

Para  Wirra  Qold  Reefe, — General  Noite. 

The  Lady  Alice  reef  has  only  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  about 
160  ft.,  and  is  well  worth  being  farther  prospected  below  that  level, 
considering  the  richness  of  the  stone  already  raised  and  the  shallow 
depth  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

The  various  reefs  and  veins  which  are  at  the  present  time  being 
prospected  on  the  Young  Australian  property  show  good  prospects  of 
gold  on  and  near  the  surface.  They  are  worthy  of  a  more  systematic 
and  extensive  examination  by  means  of  shafts. 

An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  what  a  comparatively  small  area 
of  that  occupied  by  Tertiary  deposits  of  older  gold-drift  has  been 
prospected  for  gold.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  here  and  there.  Some  of 
these  have  not  been  bottomed,  i.e.  have  not  reached  the  bed-rock ; 
others  have  bottomed  on  high  ground,  and  the  run  of  gold  has  not 
been  imn^ediately  struck,  consequently  operationB  bave  \>^ii  ^ws^^tA^^ 
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fbrthwith.  Some  of  the  {j^ullies  between  the  patches  of  older  gold- 
drift  should  be  prospected  for  gold  washed  out  of  the  "lead'*  aerois 
the  course  of  which  they  have  been  eroded.  Where  these  gullies  trs 
deeply  cut  into  the  bed-rock,  an  opportnuity  is  afforded  of  testing  the 
junction  between  the  bed-rock  and  the  Tertiary  drift  by  drives  or 
tunnels.  In  other  places,  where  the  country  is  flat,  trial  shafts  will 
be  necessary  to  prove  the  auriferous  nature  of  these  deposits. 

The  bed  of  the  South  Para  Biver  should  contain  payable  alluvial 
gold,  as  a  large  area  of  Tertiary  gold-drift,  which  at  one  time  was 
continuous,  from  Para  Wirra  into  Barossa,  has  been  denuded  by  the 
river,  and  the  gold  it  contained  sluiced  down  and  re-deposited  in  its 
valley. 

Mr.  Selwyn,  in  his  "Geological  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  South 
Australia  from  Cape  Jarvis  to  Mount  Serle,"  in  1859,  recommended 
the  testing  of  parcels  of  quartz  from  the  reefs,  and  a  search  for  gold 
in  the  Tertiary  gravels  of  the  Mount  Crawford  district,  ten  years  before 
gold  was  found. 

The  information  referring  to  the  history  of  the  diggings,  depth  of 
shafts,  etc.,  has  been  obtained  from  Messrs.  Gkxidard,  Barkla,  Dawes, 
Turner,  Trenowden,  Smith,  and  Bayley,  residents  of  the  district. 
That  relating  to  the  yield  of  gold  and  copper  from  the  Lady  Alice 
mine  has  b^n  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  company  from  1873  to  1879,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Faid. 

The  Beport  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  of  all  the  gold  work- 
ings in  both  the  Barossa  Gold-reefs  and  those  of  Para  Wirra,  and  is 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  map,  prepared  by  H.  P.  Woodward, 
F.G.S.,  Assistant  Government  Geologist.  The  Beport  is  dated 
December  10th,  1885. 


L — Obolooioal  Sooibtt  of  London. 

L— April  21,  1886.— Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. — The  following  oommunications  were  read : 

1.  "On  a  certain  Fossiliferous  Pebble-band  in  the  *  Olive  group* 
of  the  Eastern  Salt  Bange,  Punjab."    By  A.  B.  Wynne,  Esq.,  F.6.S. 

The  principal  object  of  this  paper  was  to  oppose  the  views  recently 
published  by  Dr.  Waagen  as  to  the  age  of  certain  boulder-beds  in 
the  Salt  Bange  of  the  Punjab.  By  that  author  these  beds  had  been 
considered  contemporaneous  with  each  other,  and  assigned  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Goal-measures,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  by  Dr. 
Warth  of  Carboniferous  fossils,  especially  Australian  forms  of  Corii- 
lariay  in  nodules  restricted  to  a  particular  layer  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  boulder-bed  in  the  eastern  Salt  Bange.  Mr.  Wynne  adduced 
evidence  to  show  that  the  fossils  in  question  occur,  not  in  concretions, 
as  supposed  by  Dr.  Waagen,  but  in  pebbles  evidently  derived  from 
an  older  series ;  and  consequently  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
boulder-bed  in  question  was  older  than  the  Cretaoeous  Olive  beds 
with  which  it  had  hitherto  been  associated. 

The  principal  boulder-beds  in  the  Salt  Bange  were  then  briefly 
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notioed;  those  beneath  the  Carboniferoos  Limestone  west  of  the 
Indus,  those  near  Arob  and  Sakesir  peak,  associated  with  the  "  purple 
sandstone,"  "  06o/tM-bed8,"  and  '<  speckled  sandstone,"  and  those  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Salt  Range,  amongst  the  beds  of  the 
"  Salt  peendomorph  zone "  and  "  Olive  group,"  being  sucoessively 
passed  in  review,  and  their  relations  to  overlying  and  underlying 
strata  explained.  It  was  shown  that  boulder-beds  and  oonglomerates 
containing  pebbles  and  boulders  of  the  same  crystalline  rocks  are  not 
confined  to  one  horizon. 

In  oonclnsion,  the  resemblance  of  the  rock,  of  which  the  pebbles 
containing  Oemiilart^,  etc.,  were  formed,  to  that  forming  some  of  the 
'*  magnesian  sandstone  "  and  "  OMtis-beds,"  was  pointed  out,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  pebbles  in  question  may  have  been  derived  from 
representatives  of  those  beds  formerly  existing  to  the  southward. 

2.  "  On  the  Phosphatic  Beds  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Mens."  By 
M.  F.  L.  Comet,  For.  Corr.  G.  S. 

The  beds  are  situate  in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  near  the  town 
of  Mons  (Belgium) ;  the  workings  have  increased  of  late  years,  and 
in  1884  yielded  85,000  tons  of  phosphate. 

They  occur  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  which  is  exceptionally  well 
developed  in  the  district,  filling  a  trough  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks, 
and  itself  denuded  for  the  reception  of  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  beds. 

Omitting  all  Cretaceous  groups  below  the  middle  of  the  fifth  stage, 
the  following  is  the  sequence  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  which  contain 
the  phosphatic  series : — 

C.  Tufaceous  Chalk  of  Ciply,  with  the  Poudingue  de  la  Malogne  at 

its  base. 

D.  Brown  Phosphatic  Chalk  of  Ciply, 

E.  Coarse  chalk  of  Spiennes. 

F.  White  chalk  of  Nouvelles. 

F  is  a  pure  white  chalk  with  some  flints  and  contains  Belemnitella 
mucronataf  Bhynchonella  octopUcata,  TerehrtUtda  camea^  Ananchyies 
ovatus,  etc. — an  horizon  well  known  throughout  North-western 
Europe.  Series  E  and  D  represent  one  geological  horizon,  charac- 
terized by  Oatraa,  Brachiopoda,  etc.,  in  great  numbers,  but  also 
containing  BelemniteUa  mucronata,  and  lying  between  two  distinct 
planes  of  erosion. 

The  Brown  Phosphatic  Chalk  (D),  which  forms  the  Upper  division 
of  the  series,  is  about  70  feet  thick,  and  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  ;  the  upper  is  tolerably  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
but  in  its  lower  portion  becomes  charged  with  brown  granules  mainly 
consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  these  continue  to  increase  towards 
the  central  or  main  phosphatic  mass,  which  is  also  highly  fossili- 
ferous  in  places.  This  central  portion  constitutes  the  main  phos- 
phatic beds,  but  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  (dry)  is  not  more 
than  12  per  cent. 

Henoe.  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  richness  in  phosphate  of 
the  deposit  in  order  that  it  may  be  available  for  conversion  into  a 
superphosphate.     This  may  be  done  by  mechanical  means. 

But  nature  has  already  partially  anticipated  this  process,  and  the 
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result  has  been  a  deposit  known  as  ''riob  phosphate,'*  oontaining 
about  25  per  oent  of  phosphorio  aoid.  This  oocurs  in  wide  oiac^ 
and  holes  in  the  ordinary  phosphatio  ohalk.  It  usually  oocurs  as 
a  fine  sand-like  powder,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  action 
of  carbonated  waters  upon  the  phosphatio  chalk,  whereby  the 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  reduced.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  the  phosphatio  chalk  is  not  protected  by  the  tufaoeous  chalk 
of  Ciply,  but  is  only  covered  by  Tertiary  or  Quaternary  beds. 

The  author  calculates  that  each  square  foot  of  the  phosphatic 
basin,  which  he  estimates  approximately  at  five  miles  by  three,  contains 
d55Ib8.  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime.  Finally  he  estimates  how 
the  phosphatization  of  the  chalk  may  have  been  brought  about 

IL— May  12.  1886.— Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. — The  following  communications  were  re«id  : — 

1.  *'  On  the  Maxilla  of  Iffuanodon."  By  J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.E.S., 
F.G.S. 

Two  fragments,  together  representing  nearly  the  entire  left  maxilla 
of  a  species  of  Iguanadon^  have  been  found  at  Guckfield,  the  locality 
whence  the  first  tooth  of  the  genus  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Mantell,  about 
1820.  These  frag:ment8,  measuring  together  29  centimetres,  and  ex- 
hibiting 19  alveoli  in  the  dentary  border,  were  described  in  the  paper. 
It  was  shown  that  the  upper  jaw  in  question  probably  belonged  to 
Iguanodon  JIfantelli.  In  addition  to  the  detailed  characters  described, 
the  maxillae  of  Iguanodon  and  Sypsilophodon  were  compared,  and  their 
distinctions  explained. 

2.  **  Notes  on  the  DiBtribution  of  the  Ostracoda  of  the  Carboniferous 
Formations  of  the  British  Isles."  By  Prof.  T.  Eupert  Jones,  F.H.S., 
F.G.S.,  and  J.  W.  Kirkby,  Esq. 

Although  all  the  Ostracoda  of  the  Carboniferous  formations  are  not 
yet  described,  there  are  170  species  and  notable  varieties  known, 
belonging  to  33  genera  of  9  families.  About  25  of  these  species, 
not  yet  described,  but  determined  by  the  authors,  are  introduced 
into  their  lists  as  giving  a  fuller  idea  of  the  value  of  this  manifold 
Crustacean  group. 

In  the  first  place  they  referred  to  the  classification  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous strata  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  according  to  the  local  dif- 
ferences, taking  in  succession  ''  Scotland  West,"  "  Scotland  East," 
"England  North,  with  the  Isle  of  Man,"  "England  Central  and 
South,  with  South  Wales,"  as  the  several  districts  from  which  they 
have  obtained  good  groups  of  Ostracoda  from  different  members  of  the 
Carboniferous  series. 

In  Fife,  the  lowest  local  Carboniferous  strata  contain  Betfrtehia  sub- 
areuata;  higher  up  come  in  Carbonia  fabulina,  C,  Rankiniana,  BairdU 
nitida  and  Zeperdttia  Okeni ;  the  last,  accompanied  by  other  species, 
occurs  throughout  this  lowest  series,  in  which  the  record  is  more  com- 
plete than  in  Midlothian  and  Linlithgowshire,  where  the  same  species 
also  occur.  In  Dumfriesshire  and  Ayrshire  Zeperdttia  Okeni  imdZ. 
subreota  have  been  found  in  beds  even  lower  than  the  above  mentioned, 
and  are  therefore  probably  the  oldest  Carboniferous  Ostracoda ;  other 
species  accompany  them  higher  up,  and  in  Eoxburghshire  some  localities 
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of  the  Carboniferoiu-Bandstone  series  are  very  rich  ia  species.  The 
Carboniferous-Limestone  series  of  S.W.  Scotland  has  been  highly 
productive  of  Ostracoda,  particularly  the  shales  of  the  lower  beds ;  36 
species  are  common  or  characteristic.  The  middle  or  coal-bearing 
portion  has  yielded  but  few,  ahxe^j L^perditiaToungianat  one  Beyriohia, 
Carhonia  fahulina,  and  C,  Rankiniana.  The  Upper-Limestone  group 
coutains  many  recurrents  from  below  and  a  few  others,  including 
Youngia  reotidonaUs  (MS.).  The  Millstone-Grit  equivalents  have  no 
Ostracoda;  but  the  overlying  Coal-measures  are  rich  in  Carhonia ^ 
with  a  few  others,  such  as  Cypridina  radiata. 

A  great  variety  of  genera  and  species  come  from  beds  at  or  near  the 
base  of  the  Scar  Limestone  and  its  equivalents  in  North  Lancashire, 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Northumberland.  The  Calcareous 
shales  of  the  Yoredale  have  several  interesting  forms,  including  Phrea- 
tura  concinna  (MS.) ;  none  from  the  Millstone-Grit. 

Ttie  Lower  Coal-measures  give  Beyrichia  arcuata  and  Carhonia,  sp. 
The  middle  beds  have  B.  arcuata  and  Carhonia  fahulina^  common ; 
rarer,  C,  Rankiniana^  C.  iscant,  C.  tcalpelltUf  C.  Wardiana  (MS.),  and 
Rhilamedss  ehngata.  In  the  Upper  Coal-measures  B.  suharcmta  re- 
appears ;  and  in  the  /S^ftr^M-limestone  Leperditia  inflata  is  the  latest 
Carboniferous  Ostracod  in  £ngland. 

Li  Northamptonshire  the  deep  Gayton  boring  (at  730  feet)  has  given 
Kirkhya  variabilis,  JT.  plicata,  Bythocypris  iuhlunataf  Jfacrocypris 
Jonesiana,  Cytherella  extuberata,  and  C,  attenuata,  all  but  one  belonging 
to  the  Lower-Carboniferous  series.  In  Salop,  South  Wales,  and  Somer- 
set the  Carboniferous  Limestone  has  yielded  several  good  species  of 
Leperditia,  Kirkhya,  Moorea,  Bythocypris,  Bairdia,  etc.  Carhonia 
Agnes  and  C,  Hvelina  belong  to  the  South-Welsh  Coal-measures. 

The  distribution  of  the  Carboniferous  Ostracoda  in  Ireland  requires 
further  work ;  but  the  Lower-Carboniferous  Shales  and  the  Mountain 
Limestone  near  Cork  and  elsewhere  are  very  rich,  as  are  also  some 
parts  of  the  latter  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  Ostracoda  of  the  Permian  formation  were  then  treated  of  in 
relation  to  their  Carboniferous  allies,  and  the  range  of  the  British 
Carboniferous  Ostracods  in  Europe  and  North  America  was  noticed  in 
some  detail. 

The  results  of  the  examination  were  shown  in  two  extensive  tables. 

3.  **  Note  on  some  Yertebrata  of  the  Bed  Crag."  By  E.  Lydekker, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

This  communication  contained  briefly  the  results  of  a  re-examina- 
tion of  the  specimens  from  the  bone-bed  of  the  Bed  Crag  in  the  British 
and  Ipswich  Museums,  a  series  of  casts  from  the  latter  having  been 
added  to  the  former.  The  forms  noticed  were  LTyana  striata,  with 
which  LT,  antiqua  and  S^  arvernensis  were  considered  probably  identi- 
cal ;  Mastodon,  of  which  the  author  thought  three  species,  M.  arver^ 
nensis,  M.  Umgirostris  and  M.  Borsoni,  were  represented  ;  Sus,  of  which 
two  forms,  the  larger  probably  8,  erymanthius  or  S,  antiquus,  the 
smaller  8.  palaoohirus,  had  been  delected;  a  Tapir,  which  was 
probably  Tapirus  arvernensis  or  T.  elegans  rather  than  T,  priscus; 
Hipparicn  gracile ;  a  Rhinoceros  referable  to  the  hornless  R.  ineisivus 
rather  than  to  R.  8ehleiermacheri,  though  the  latter  '^xoX^^V^  ^t^^a^ 
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occurred;  a  species  of  Albatross  {Biamedea)  represented  by  a  rig^ 
tarso-metatarsus,  and  the  associated  proximal  phalangeal  bone  of  the 
fourth  digit. 

4.  **  The  Pleistocene  Succession  in  the  Trent  Basin."  By  R.  IL 
Deeley,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 

The  author,  after  referring  to  the  previous  publications  on  the  subject, 

?roceeded  to  notice  the  leading  characters  of  the  greatly  developed 
leistocene  deposits  in  the  area  drained  by  the  Trent  river  and  its 
tributaries.  He  proposed  to  classify  the  beds  in  question  under 
three  divisions,  comprising  the  following  stages.  The  beds  of  the 
lowest  division  were  distiuguished  from  those  of  the  middle  and  upper 
by  the  absence  of  Cretaceous  rock-d6bris. 

!  Early  Pennine  Bonlder-day. 
Qnartzose  Sand. 
Middle  Pennine  Boulder-clay. 

!  Melton  Sand. 
Great  Chalky  Boulder-clay. 
Chalky  Sana  and  GinTeL 

Each  of  the  stages  was  then  described  separately,  with  details  of 
exposures  and  sections  throughout  the  area. 

The  Early  and  Middle  Pennine  Boulder-clays,  which  closely  resem- 
bled each  other,  were  regarded  as  composed  of  materials  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  Derbyshire  mountains,  but  with  a  slight  admixture, 
to  the  westward,  of  erratics  derived  from  Scotland  and  Cumberland. 
The  latter  were  probably  brought  from  those  counties  by  an  ice-stream, 
the  main  materials  of  the  deposits  having  been  transported  from  the 
Pennine  chain  by  glaciers,  and  deposited  in  the  partially  submerged 
valley  of  the  Trent.  The  intermediate  quartzose  sand  was  deposited 
in  the  sea  during  an  intercalated  warmer  age  of  considerable  sub- 
mergence. 

The  Middle  Pleistocene  deposits,  distinguished  from  the  earlier  by 
containing  large  quantities  of  chalk  and  flints  derived  from  the  north- 
east, were  apparently  formed  at  a  time  when  the  level  of  the  Trent- 
valley  area  was  lower  than  that  of  the  Cretaceous  tracts  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  The  Great  Chalky  Boulder-clay  was  chiefly 
a  ground-moraine  formed  beneath  an  ice-sheet  on  land,  but  in  places 
presented  signs  of  aqueous  origin.  The  Melton  sand,  below,  in  which 
Cretaceous  detritus  first  appeared  in  abundance,  consisted  of  stratified 
sands  with  occasional  beds  of  gravel  or  loam,  and  indicated  a  less 
extreme  temperature.  In  West  Staffordshire  the  gravels  and  sands 
probably  represented  the  entire  Middle  Pleistocene  deposits,  no  great 
Chalky  Boulder-clay  being  found,  and  in  this  area  fragments  of  marine 
mollusca  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Chalky  Gravel  was  also 
a  marine  deposit,  and,  like  the  Melton  Sand,  was  probably  formed  when 
the  temperature  was  rather  milder  than  it  was  during  the  deposition  of 
the  Great  Chalky  Boulder-clay. 

In  the  Newer  Pleistocene  epoch  re-elevation  of  the  Trent  valley  and 
of  the  Pennine  chain  appeared  to  have  again  produced  a  change  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  materials  of  the  deposits  were  derived.     The 
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Interglacial  Allimum  was  of  freshwater  origin,  but  the  admixture  of 
Scotch  and  Cumbriau  detritus  with  that  derived  from  the  Pennine  range 
indicated  that  glaciers  from  the  north  again  reached  the  Trent  area. 
A  colder  age  succeeded,  during  which  the  Later  Pennine  Boulder-clay 
was  formedy  partly  of  local  materials,  partly  of  erratics  from  the 
Pennine  range,  mixed  with  a  few  from  Cumberland  and  eyen  from 
Wales.  This  deposit  was  almost  entirely  unstratified,  and  consisted 
largely  of  moraine  detritus,  the  ice-sheets  having  disturbed  and  re- 
arranged the  earlier  deposits  and  mixed  them  with  rock-detritus  from 
the  neighbourhood.  To  this  later  ice-sheet  was  attributed  the  contor- 
tion so  frequently  observed  in  the  Older  and  Middle  Pleistocene  deposits. 
Heasons  were  given  for  the  opinion  that  such  contortions  were  due  to 
ice-  and  not  to  soil-cap  motions  or  their  later  agencies. 

5.  ''On  the  Existence  of  a  Submarine  Triassio  Outlier  in  the 
English  Channel  off  the  Lizard."     By  K.  N.  Worth,  Esq..  F.G.S. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sandstone 
fragments  in  a  certain  part  of  the  English  Channel,  brought  up  by 
the  fishermen's  "  long  lines."  The  evidence  favours  the  idea  that 
these  rocks  are  in  tttu. 

A  list  of  the  specimens  found,  with  bearings  and  distances,  was 
given ;  they  consist  of  red,  and  sometimes  greyish  sandstones,  mostly 
soft,  also  marls,  **  potato  stone,"  and  nodules  of  Triassic  trap.  The 
affinities  are  with  the  Keuper  of  Devon.  The  position  deduced  from 
the  observations  is  about  10  miles  S.E.  of  the  Lizard,  and  beyond  the 
30- fathom  line.  This  submarine  outlier  is  larger  than  any  outlier  on 
the  mainland  of  Devon  or  Cornwall,  and  carries  the  English  Trias 
nearly  50  miles  further  to  the  S.W. 
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April  20th,  1886.— Prof.  W.  H.  Flower,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. — ^The  following  communication  was  read : — 

3.  ''  On  the  Belations  of  the  Mandibular  and  Hyoid  Arches  in  a 
Cretaceous  Shark  (Bybodus  dubrisiensis,  Mackie)."  By  A.  Smith 
Woodward,  F.G.S.     Communicated  by  the  Secretary. 

In  this  paper,  the  author  described  the  mandibular  and  hyoid 
arches  of  HyhoduB  dubrisienaiSf  as  exhibited  in  a  fossil  from  the 
Chalk  of  Kent,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  cartilages 
are  all  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  and  show  that  the 
Cretaceous  Hybodont  skull  made  a  near  approach  to  the  primitive 
condition  termed  "  amphistylio  "  by  Prof.  Huxley  (Proo.  Zool.  Soc. 
1876,  p.  41).  The  fossil  jaws  are  also  interesting  from  their  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Notidanidee,  which  are  the  most 
amphistylio  of  living  vertebrates ;  and  the  pterygo-quadrate  cartilage 
exhibits  the  facette  for  a  post-orbited  articulation  with  the  cranium, 
which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  existing  family  just 
mentioned.  The  hyoid  elements  are  likewise  remarkably  slender. 
The  fossil  further  shows  traces  of  well-calcified  vertebrae,  which  are 
astero-spondylio  in  structure,  and  are  well  seen  in  a  second  specimen 
in  the  National  Collection.  The  latter  fact  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
since  a  fossil  from  the  Lias,  with  teeth  generioally  viid\^\.\xi^\y^:^^L:isl^^ 
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affords  distinct  evidence  of  a  persistent  notochord,  with  the  arches 
alone  calcified ;  and  as  three  Hyhodont  pterygo-qnadrates  of  Liassio 
and  Wealden  age  appear  to  be  destitute  of  an  articular  facette  where 
oontiguoas  with  the  post-orbital  region  of  the  cranium,  there  is  also 
a  corresponding  indication  of  progressive  development  in  the 
mandibular  arch.  The  author  also  pointed  out  that  the  differences 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  teeth  are  more  marked  in  H. 
dubristensis  than  in  any  of  the  earlier  forms  of  which  satisfactory 
remains  are  known,  and  concluded  by  suggesting  that  future  research 
in  regard  to  structures  other  than  teeth  will  probably  lead  to  the 
generic  subdivision  of  the  multitudinous  forms  hitherto  grouped 
under  the  name  of  Hybodus, 


THE  SURVEY  OF  WESTERN  PALESTINE. 

Sib, — Permit  me  to  offer  two  or  three  observations  as  regards 
matters  of  fact  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  contained  in  the  review  of 
the  "  Geological  Memoir  on  Arabia  Petraea  and  Palestine."  The 
reviewer  says  (p.  229) :  ''  Fossils  appear  to  be  rare  throughout  the 
rCretaceo-Ek)cene]  series — the  Expedition  does  not  seem  to  have 
discovered  any  in  fact."  This  is  really  not  so.  We  brought  home 
a  good  many  specimens,  and  I  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Bellas  (who  was  so  good  as  to  describe  the  Carboniferous  forms) 
for  determination.  But  owing  to  causes,  doubtless  quite  sufficient, 
I  did  not  receive  the  specimens  back  till  too  late  for  publication. 
Since  then  Prof.  Bellas  has  informed  me  that  there  were  no  new 
forms  amongst  them,  as  they  had  already  been  determined  by  Lartet 
and  others.  It  is  only  known  to  those  who  have  made  the  attempt, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  collect  fossils  and  specimens  when  on  a  journey 
on  camel-  or  horse-back,  through  the  desert  under  a  temperature  of 
80"^  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  and  112'' in  the  sun. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  ''  Calcareous  Sandstone  of  Philistia,^* 
the  reviewer  states,  **  No  thickness  is  assigned  to  this  deposit"  I 
have  only  to  say  in  reply  that  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  Philistia 
is  overspread  by  the  deposits  of  the  220  raised  sea-bed — and  with 
loam — the  sections  of  this  sandstone  are  very  rare;  nor  had  we 
any  opportunity  of  observing  the  junction  of  the  sandstone  with  the 
Nummulite-limestone.  Both  thickness  and  relations,  as  they  are  in- 
ferred by  me,  may  be  gathered  from  the  horizontal  section.  No.  1, 
across  Palestine.  It  is  not  improbable  the  formation  has  a  thickness 
of  300  to  400  feet  The  reviewer  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  this  sandstone  appears  to  have  its  equivalent  in  the  series  at 
Mokattam  Hill,  near  Cairo,  described  by  Schweinfurth. 

8.  As  regards  the  question,  "  What  has  become  of  the  materials 
which  have  been  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  drainage  area  of 
the  Dead  Sea?"  (p.  231).  As  this  basin  never  had  an  outlet,  there 
can  be  only  one  answer  (which  appears  to  me  self-evident)  — that 
they  are  either  used  up  in  the  terraces— or  are  spread  over  the  floor 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan-Arabah  Valley.    The  bottom  both  of 
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the  Dead  Sea  and  of  this  valley  are  oovered  by  allavial  deposits. 
What  the  thickness  of  these  may  be  no  one  knows ;  nor  oan  the 
question  of  the  depth  to  the  solid  roeks  below  the  alluvial  materials 
be  solved  except  by  extensive  boring  operations.  In  my  opinion  the 
depth  is  very  great ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  reviewer  is  plain, — at  least,  this  is  the  only  answer  I  conceive 
possible. 

DuKFANNAOHT,  I2th  May,  1S86.  EdWABD  Hull. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

Sir. — There  are  no  questions  in  Greology  more  important  and  more 
fascinating  than  those  of  Paleeo-geography.  All  geologists  must  be 
grateful  to  Prof.  Hull  for  the  light  he  has  shed  upon  them.  But, 
also,  there  are  no  questions  which  are  more  difficult,  and  the  solution 
of  which  is  more  illusory.  I  would  not  again  trouble  you  on  this 
subject  except  to  correct  what  seems  to  me  a  grave  misconception  on 
the  part  of  Prof.  Hull,^  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the 
difference  between  us. 

He  refers  to  an  ideal  section  of  the  PalsBOZoic  rocks  on  p.  288  of 
my  "  Elements  of  G^logy  "  (being  a  section  from  Canada  through 
New  York  to  Pennsylvania),  as  indicating  continued  subsidence  of 
sea-bottom  and  retreat  of  shore-line  northward  during  the  Palseozoic 
period.  This  interpretation  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  usually  given 
by  American  geologists.  Perhaps  the  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  is  partly 
due  to  bad  drawing.  In  order  to  bring  all  the  Palseozoic  strata 
within  the  compass  of  a  small  figure,  the  southward  dip  is  enormously 
exaggerated.  In  fact,  the  strata  are  nearly  level,  the  average  dip 
being  probably  not  more  than  15-20  feet  per  mile.  The  successive 
appearance  of  younger  and  younger  rocks  as  we  go  southward  is 
supposed  by  all  American  geologists  to  indicate  a  gradual  elevation 
of  the  Canadian  land-mass  of  that  time,  and  a  consequent  advance  of 
the  shore-line  southward  with  steady  increase  of  land.  This  is  seen  at 
once  if  the  section  be  drawn  with  smaller  dips  and  leaving  out 
details  (Fig.  1). 

S-W-  *  -  N-E! 

^ :.       j:i_r...jit:::^„.  - 


Fio.  1.— Generalized  N.E.  and  SW.  section  from  Canada  thronfl^li  New  York  to 
FennsylTania.  A,  Archsean.  P.  Primordial.  L.S.  Lower  Silurian. 
U.S.  Upper  Silurian.  D.  DeTonian.  S.C.  Sub-Carboniferous,  abede 
BuccessiTe  shore-lines.    /  T  V*  f  I'"'  sucoessiTe  sea-levels. 

The  western  shore-line  of  the  eastern  land-mass  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, nearly  stationary,  and  hence  the  prodigious  thickness  of  Palseo- 
zoic sediments  in  the  Appalachian  region.      Even  here,  however, 

>  See  Prof.  Hull's  letter,  Gbol.  Mao.  April,  18S6,  p.  189. 
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whatever  movement  of  shore-line  there  was,  seems  to  have  heen 
westward  with  increase  of  land. 

Two  other  points  I  briefly  toach.  Prof.  Hall  thinks  that  I  do  not 
recognize  sufficiently,  if  at  all,  his  most  important  point,  viz.  "  the 
increase  of  thickness  of  sediments  to  the  N.E.  and  E.»  and  their 
attenuation  and  replacement  by  limestone  in  the  opposite  direction." 
If  I  did  not  lay  stress  on  this,  it  was  only  because  I  supposed  it 
generally  recognized,  although  Prof.  Hull  brings  it  out  in  a  veiy 
striking  way  in  his  figures.  No  one  has  emphasized  these  facts,  and 
their  significance  as  showing  a  large  land-mass  to  the  north-east  and 
a  wide  ocean  to  the  south-west,  more  than  I  have.* 

Again,  in  my  previous  communication '  I  said,  **  There  is  no  reasoa 
why  the  eastern  land-mass,  which  sufficed  to  contribute  30,000  ft  of 
Silurian  and  Devonian  sediments,  should  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
contribute  the  much  smaller  amount  of  Carboniferous  sediments." 
Prof.  Hull  thinks  this  a  begging  of  the  question  at  issue.  For,  says 
he,  **  the  narrow  strip  of  land  allowed  by  Prof.  Le  Conte  was  quite 
insufficient  to  produce  30,000  ft.  of  conformable  sedimenta."  I  can 
only  say  in  reply  that  Prof.  HulFs  map  of  Silurian  times  led  me 
astray :  for  this  shows  just  such  a  land-mass  as  I  suppose,  while  his 
map  of  Carboniferous  times  shows  a  very  much  greater  land-mass. 
I  suppose,  now,  however,  that  he  imagines  this  land-mass  to  have 
increased  on  its  eastern  side  through  Silurian  and  Devonian  times. 
If  so,  it  must  have  increased  very  rapidly,  for  the  Silurian  alone  is 
20,000  ft  thick  in  the  Appalachian  region.       Joseph  Lx  Comti. 


'  PERMANENCE  OF  CONTINENTS  &  OCEAN-BASINS,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  FORMATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  CONTINENT.* 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  correction  ?  Prof.  Chamberlin 
has  kindly  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  my  original  com- 
munication to  you  on  this  subject'  I  have  misrepresented  him,  and  I 
wish  therefore  to  acknowledge  my  error.  The  map  on  p.  62  of 
Prof.  Chamberlin's  work  on  the  Geology  of  Winoonsin  was  not 
intended,  as  I  supposed,  as  a  map  of  Arcbseau  areas,  but  really 
as  a  map  of  land  during  a  portion  of  Archaean  times,  viz.  (if  I 
understand  him)  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  Huronian 
sedimentation.  I  was  misled  by  its  great  resemblance  to  the  usually 
recognized  map  of  Archaean  areas.  The  confusion  of  thought  to 
which  I  referred  does  indeed  exist,  but  Prof.  ChamberUn  is  not  on 
example  of  it 

Let  us  hope  that  Prof.  Chamberlin  will  give  us  more  fully  his 
mature  views  on  this  so  obscure  and  yet  so  important  subject  No 
one  is  more  competent  than  he  to  write  with  authority  on  the 
subject.  Joseph  Lk  Comte. 

Bb&kblbt,  California,  May  3,  1886. 

^  Am.  Jour.  toI.  it.  p.  463,  1872.    Elements  of  Geol.  p.  289. 

2  See  GsoL.  Mao.  March,  1886,  p.  100. 

'  Gbol.  Mao.  1886,  Dec  III.  Vol.  III.  p.  97. 
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I.  —  On    Dbsmidopora    alveolabis^  Nioh.,    a   Nbw   Gbnus    and 

Spsoibb  of  Silurian  Oobals. 

By  H.  ALLBTifB  Nicholson,  M.D.,  D.Sc, 
BegioB  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  XTniyersity  of  Aberdeen. 

(PLATE  VIII.) 

Dbsmidopoba,  gen.  nov. 

Qen.  Char. — Corallum  oomposite,  with  an  epitheoate  base,  the 
corallites  subpolygonal,  and  indissolnbly  united  by  the  ooalescence 
of  their  walls.  The  corallites  are  sometimes  oircumsoribed,  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  more  or  less  extensively  connected  by  deficiency 
of  their  walls  in  particular  directions,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  sinuous 
rows  of  serially-united  tubes.  The  calices,  like  the  corallites,  may 
be  circumscribed,  but  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  vermiculate  grooves 
corresponding  with  the  serially  confluent  corallites.  The  calicos 
are  not  oblique,  nor  are  the  corallites  reclined.  Mural  pores  are 
numerous  and  well  developed.  Septa  and  septal  spines  re  wholly 
wanting.  The  tabulae  are  numerous,  being  simple  and  complete  in 
the  circumscribed  corallites,  but  becoming  vesicular  in  the  rows  of 
serially  confluent  corallites.    New  corallites  are  produced  by  fission. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  propose  the  above  generic  name  for 
a  remarkable  coral  from  the  Wenlook  Limestone  of  Dudley,  for 
specimens  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  William 
Madeley,  whose  experienced  eye  had  recognized  that  they  belonged 
to  an  unusual  type.  In  genend  aspect,  the  specimens  show  resem- 
blances to  the  laminar  forms  of  boUi  Alveolites  and  Chatetes,  as  also 
to  Laheehia ;  and  it  was  to  the  last  of  these  that  I  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  refer  them.  A  microscopical  examination  has,  however, 
shown  that  they  are  most  nearly  related  in  reality  to  Alveolites  ;  the 
presence  of  numerous  mural  pores,  quite  of  the  type  of  these  struc- 
tures in  Favosites  itself,  proving  that  they  are  indubitably  referable 
to  the  group  of  the  Favositidsd.  The  specimens,  however,  exhibit 
the  following  structural  peculiarities,  which  preclude  our  referring 
them  to  any  previously-named  genus  of  Favositoid  Corals  with 
which  I  am  acquainted : — 

(1.)  The  primordial  wall  of  the  corallites  is  entirely  wanting, 
adjoining  visceral  chambers  being  thus  separated  by  an  apparently 
single  wall,  as  is  the  case  in  the  genus  Chatetes^  Fisohist. 

i>BCAl>B  in. — ^TOL.  lU, — NO.   VH.  \^ 
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(2.)  A  certain  Dumber  of  the  oorallites  may  have  their  visoeral 
chambers  definitely  circnmBcribed ;  but  others  are  ui\ited  in  serial 
rows  by  deficiency  of  their  walls  on  corresponding  sides.  These 
rows  are  sinuous ;  and  the  oalioes  assume,  therefore,  largely  the  form 
of  winding  labyrinthine  grooves  (PL  VIII.  Fig.  2). 

(3.)  No  septa  or  septal  spines  are  present*  In  examining  the 
surface  of  well-preserved  specimens  one  might  be  easily  led  to  sup- 
pose that  irregular  septa  were  here  and  there  developed ;  but  these 
apparent  septa  are  really  only  the  inward  projections  of  the  walls  of 
the  corallites  marking  the  boundaries  of  the  separate  tubes  in  the 
serially  united  rows. 

(4.)  In  the  completely  circumscribed  corallites,  the  tabulaa  are 
simple,  and  are  either  horizontal  or  are  curved  with  their  convexities 
pointing  towards  the  calices.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  serially 
united  corallites  the  tabuls  become  vesicular  by  reason  of  their  con- 
fluence in  adjoining  tubes. 

(5.)  The  mode  of  increase  is  by  fission  of  the  old  tubes. 

The  characters  above  enumerated  form,  as  before  remarked,  a  com- 
bination so  peculiar,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  refer  the  specimens 
possessing  them  to  any  recognized  genus  of  the  Favositidsd.  I  there- 
fore propose  for  their  reception  the  new  genus  Desmidopora.  The 
essential  distinction  between  this  genus  and  all  the  normal  genera  of 
the  Favositidsd  is  the  fact  that  in  Desmidopora  the  mode  of  growth  is 
fissiparous,  and  that  many  of  the  corallites  are  thus  confluent  in 
serial  rows.  Apart,  however,  from  this  fundamental  distinction, 
there  are  minor  features  which  separate  the  present  type  from  the 
normal  genera  of  the  Favositidse.  Thus,  in  Favosites  itself  there  is 
a  persistent  primordial  wall  to  the  corallites,  and  septal  spines  are 
usually  present ;  whereas  in  Desmidopora  the  walls  of  adjoining 
tubes  are  indistinguishably  fused  together,  and  no  traces  of  septal 
structures  can  be  detected.  In  Pachypora,  Lindstr.,  again,  not  only  is 
there  a  persistent  primordial  wall  to  the  corallites,  but  each  visceral 
chamber  is  contracted  by  the  development  of  a  special  secondary  lining 
of  sclerenchyma.  The  genus  AheoliteSy  Lam.,  is  separated  by  the 
minor  peculiarities  of  the  oblique  form  of  the  calices  and  the  presence 
of  septal  teeth  or  ridges,  while  the  mural  pores  are  laige  and 
uniserial.  Lastly,  the  genus  Laceripora,  Eichw.,  makes  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  present  type  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  known 
genus  of  the  FavositidsB.  Apart,  however,  from  the  fundamental 
point  of  the  fissiparous  mode  of  increase  in  Desmidopora^  the  genus 
Laceripora,  Eichw.,  is  further  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  per- 
sistent primordial  wall  of  the  corallites,  the  possession  of  distinct 
septa,  and  the  fact  that  a  special  secondary  lining  of  sclerenchyma  is 
developed  in  the  tubes  in  the  peripheral  region  of  the  corallum.  In 
tangential  sections  of  Laceripora  the  visceral  chambers  of  adjoining 
tubes  often  become  connected  by  deficiency  of  the  intervening  wall ; 
but  this  is  not  due — as  might  easily  be  imagined — to  fission  of  the 
tubes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  section 
happens  to  cut  at  such  points  across  the  very  large  mural  pores  with 
which  the  corallites  are  provided. 
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Very  closely  related  to  Zaceripora,  Eiohw.,  if  indeed  really  f^neri- 
cally  distinct  from  it,  is  the  genus  Somphopora,  Lindstr.  ('*  Ober- 
silurisohe  Korallen  von  Tshau  Tien/'  p.  51,  pi.  vii.  figs.  2 — 5) ;  and 
this,  therefore,  alno  presents  some  resemblances  to  Desmidopora. 
In  Somphopora,  however,  the  primordial  wall  of  the  corallites  is 
persistent,  and  well-developed  septal  structures  are  present,  while 
the  mural  pores  are  of  very  large  size,  points  quite  sufficient  to  prove 
its  distinctness  from  Desmidopora, 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Perforate  Corals,  the  only  genus  with 
which  Desmidopora  need  be  compared  is  OfueteieSt  Fischer.  In 
general  aspect  there  is  a  decided  resemblance  between  Desmidopora 
and  son>e  of  the  species  of  Chatetes ;  and  the  fissiparous  mode  of 
increase  is  a  structural  feature  common  to  the  two  genera.  There 
are,  moreover,  species  of  Chatetes  (such  as  G,  EtheridgU,  Thoms.  sp.) 
in  which  the  corallites  in  the  process  of  fission  become  often  laterally 
elongated,  and  the  calices  are  therefore  commonly  compressed  and 
sinuous.  The  presence  of  numerous  well-marked  mural  pores  in 
Desmidopora  is,  however,  of  itself  sufficient  to  separate  the  present 
genus  wholly  from  Chatetes,  Fischer.^ 

The  only  species  of  Desmidopora  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
occurs  in  the  Wenlook  Limestone  of  Britain,  and  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing characters : — 

DXSHIDOPOBA   ALVBOLABIS,  Nich. 

Zabechim  aheolariif  Nich.,  Mon.  Brit.  Skomatoporoids,  p.  83  (name  only),  1886. 

Spec,  Char.. — Corallum  in  the  form  of  a  laminar  expansion,  which 
may  reach  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  which  varies  in  thickness 
from  less  than  a  centimetre  to  two  centimetres.  The  corallum 
was  attached  to  some  foreign  body  by  a  peduncle,  and  the  base  is 
covered  by  a  concentrically  wrinkled  epitheca  (PI.  VIII.  Fig.  1).  The 
corallites  are  directed  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  basal 
epitheca,  and  *  are  usually  from  f  to  1  millim.  in  diameter.  The 
calices  are  variable  in  shape,  but  are  never  oblique  or  crescentic  in 
form.  Parts  of  the  surface  generally  show  many  of  the  calices  as 
as  snbpolygonal,  definitely  circumscribed  apertures  (PI.  VIII.  Fig.  3) ; 
while  in  other  parts  the  calices  have  become  more  or  less  extensively 
confluent,  and  have  the  form  of  winding  and  sinuous  grooves  (PI.  YIII. 
Fig.  2).  The  tabulsd  are  numerous,  mostly  convex,  with  their  con- 
vexities turned  upwards,  and  generally  about  half  the  diameter  of 
the  corallites  apart.  Very  often  they  are  placed  at  approximately 
the  same  level  in  adjoining  tubes;  and  in  the  serial  rows  of 
corallites  they  become  vesicular.  Mural  pores  are  numerous,  but 
not  of  unusually  large  size. 

^  Mr.  James  Thomson  has  described  mural  pores  as  occnrring  in  Chatetes  Etht" 
ridgiiy  Thoms.  sp.,  C.  teptosus,  Flem.,  C,  depres»u3,  Flem.,  and  C.  hyperboreus, 
Nich.  and  £th.,  jun. ;  and  he  has  therefore  referred  these  species  to  Aheolites  (Proc. 
Phil.  Soc.  Glasg.  1881).  I  have,  however,  examined  numerous  specimens  and 
microscopic  sections  of  aJl  these  species,  and  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  walls  of  the 
corallites  are  in  all  of  them  imperlorate.  Indeed,  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Thomson 
himself  show  conclusirely  that  the  structures  which  he  has  described  as  mural  pores 
jDould  not  possibly  be  of  this  nature. 
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The  structnre  of  Ikamidopora  alveolari$  oan  be  readily  made  oat 
by  means  of  thin  sections,  if  these  happen  to  be  taken  from  a 
specimen  in  which  the  skeleton  has  not  been  much  altered  by  mine* 
ralization.  In  tangential  sections  of  such  specimens  (PL  YUI.  Fig.  4), 
the  walls  of  the  oorallites  are  seen  to  be  of  moderate  thickness,  and 
to  exhibit  no  traces  of  the  primordial  wall.  No  traces  of  septal 
structures  are  to  be  detected,  and  the  visceral  chambers  of  many  of 
the  oorallites  are  directly  continuous  in  winding  series.  In  vertical 
sections  (PL  YIIL  Figs.  5  and  6),  the  mural  pores  are  seen  at  the 
points  where  the  plane  of  the  section  happens  to  coincide  with  the 
walls  of  the  oorallites,  and  their  presence  is  further  recognized  by 
the  common  occurrence  of  interruptions  to  the  complete  continuity 
of  the  walls.  Where  the  section  happens  to  intersect  one  of  the 
rows  of  confluent  oorallites  in  any  direction  except  a  directly  trans- 
verse one,  the  tabulse  are  seen  to  be  vesicular,  but  at  other  points 
they  are  as  a  rule  complete. 

In  other  specimens  the  skeleton  has  undergone  considerable 
secondary  change,  and  the  appearances  presented  in  these  cases  are  to 
a  large  extent  different  to  what  they  are  in  normal  examples  of  the 
species.  Thus,  in  such  cases  (PL  VIII.  Figs.  7  and  8),  the  walls  of  the 
tubes  are  considerably  thickened,  and  in  tangential  sections  exhibit 
a  peculiar  beaded  appearance.  The  same  thickening  of  parts  of  the 
walls  of  the  oorallites  is  shown  in  vertical  sections.  The  first  sec- 
tions which  I  examined  were  taken  from  a  specimen  which  had  been 
mineralized  in  this  peculiar  way :  and  I  was  led  from  the  phenomena 
which  they  presented  to  regard  the  species  as  being  a  peculiar  form 
of  Zabechiat  which  I  named  Z.  alveolaris,  without  giving  any  figure 
or  description  of  it  (Mon.  Brit  Stromatoporoids,  p.  83).  Such  sec- 
tions do,  in  fact,  show  a  curious  likeness  to  Labechia,  and  particularly 
to  certain  specimens  of  Z.  conferta.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however, 
that  an  examination  of  sections  of  a  well-preserved  example  of 
Desmidopora  aheolaria  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  systematic 
position  of  the  species. 

FormcUion  and  Locality, — Bare  in  the  Wenlock  Limestone  of 
Dudley.  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  specimens  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  William  Madeley,  of  Dudley. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  VIII. 

Fio.  1.       Under  side  of  a  broken  specimen  of  Desmidopora  alveoUtri*,  Nick.,  of  the 
natxiral  size,  showing  the  epitheca. 

2.  Part  of  the  surface  ot  the  same,  enlarged  six  times.  In  the  portion 
figured  most  of  the  calices  are  confluent. 

3.  Another  part  of  the  surface  of  the  same,  enlarged  six  times.  In  this 
portion  of  the  surface  a  good  many  of  the  calices  are  definitdy  circum- 
scribed. 

„    4.      Tangential  section,  enlarged  six  times.    The  specimen  from  which  this  wtf 
taken  is  but  slightly  altered  by  mineralization. 

5.  Vertical  section  of  the  same  specimen,  enlarged  six  times. 

6.  Part  of  the  preceding  section,  enlarged  twelve  times,  showing  mural  pores. 

7.  Tangential  section  of  a  mineralized  specimen,  enlarged  twelye  times.  The 
appearances  presented  in  this  section  are  not  at  all  nnlike  tiiose 
exhibited  by  some  forms  of  Labeehia, 

8.  Vertical  section  of  the  preceding  specimen,  enlarged  twelve  times.  *  Here» 
again,  the  appearances  are  very  like  those  shown  by  ?erti<»l  seetions  of 
Labeehia  cwferta^  Lonad. 
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11. — Essays  on  Spkoulatiyk  Oeoloot. 
1. — On  Homotaxis  and  Contehpobanbitt. 

By  R.  D.  Oldham,  A.B.S.M., 
of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  India. 

IN  any  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  we  are  met 
at  the  outset  by  a  serioas  difficulty.  In  human  affairs  a  general 
view  of  history,  not  confined  to  a  single  country,  would  be  practically 
impossible,  were  we  ignorant  of  the  relations  of  the  yarious  eras 
from  which  different  races  reckon  their  dates :  thus,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  write  a  connected  account  of  the  history  of  Europe  in 
the  classical  period  were  it  not  possible  to  determine  the  relation  of 
the  Olympian  era  to  that  dating  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Bome.  Yet  the  supposed  case  is  not  unlike  that  to  which  the 
geologist  addresses  himself  when  he  endeavours  to  make  a  connected 
survey  of  such  widely-separated  regions  as  Europe,  India,  Australia, 
and  America. 

In  the  supposed  case  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  eras,  there  are 
numerous  points  of  contact,  principally  dates  of  battles,  which, 
having  been  recorded  by  both  nations  according  to  their  own  system, 
enable  us  to  compare  the  two,  and  so  to  determine  what  would  be  the 
date  of  any  event,  recorded  by  the  one,  had  it  been  recorded  by  the 
other.  But  in  geology  we  have  no  such  points  of  contact ;  there  is 
a  very  general  tendency  to  regard  any  two  series  of  beds,  in  which 
a  few  fossil  forms  specifically  identical  are  found,  as  of  contempora- 
neous origin.  That  this  view  is  erroneous,  and  that  it  would  be 
hearer  the  truth  to  say  that  two  widely-separated  beds,  in  which  the 
same  forms  are  found,  could  not  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  was 
long  ago  pointed  out  by  Forbes  and  Buxley,  the  word  homotaxis 
being  invented  by  the  latter  to  express  the  relation  existing.  More 
recently,  at  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Dr. 
Blanford  went  into  the  question  at  length,  and  fully  showed  how 
erroneous  is  the  assumption,  often  tacitly  made,  that  similarity  of 
included  organic  remains  indicates  contemporaneity  of  origin  of  the 
beds  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

Be  it  understood  that  I  am  in  no  way  desirous  of  depreciating  the 
value  of  palnontological  evidence ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  what  may 
be  called  historical  geology,  the  merely  approximate  contemporaneity 
indicated  by  homotaxis,  however  perfect,  is  by  no  means  sufficient. 
What  we  desire  is  something  approaching  to  the  accuracy  of  dates  in 
written  history,  rather  than  that  vague  '* homotaxis"  indicated  by  the 
Stone  or  Bronze  ages,  with  which  we  have  to  be  satisfied  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Pre- Historic  period  of  human  history.  As  long  as  we 
are  dealing  only  with  the  history  of  a  single  limited  region,  no  serious 
difficulty  is  likely  to  arise ;  but  when  we  try  to  bring  the  history  of, 
say,  Australia  and  Europe,  into  relation  with  each  other,  a  doubt  may 
well  arise  as  to  whether  beds  which  would  be  classed  as  Lower  Car- 
boniferous if  they  occurred  in  Europe  can  be  really  considered  as 
of  that  age  when  measured  by  European  standards. 

This  is  a  question  that  palaaontoiogy  alone  oaii  mb^vt  vciVR^x 
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finally,  and  we  are  consequently  compelled  to  search  for  some  other 
evidence  which  will  enable  us  to  say,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  that 
the  beds  are  or  are  not  strictly  contemporaneous  in  their  origin. 
One  possible  means  would  be  the  traces  left  by  a  period  of  cold 
similar  to  the  well-known  "  Glacial  period  "  of  Post-Tertiary  times. 
That  there  was  such  a  period  during  which  an  arctic  climate  pene- 
trated into  temperate  regions  has  been  amply  proved,  and  we  may, 
I  think,  safely  assume  that  this  ''  Glacial "  period  of  cold  was  con- 
temporaneous in  both  hemispheres ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  colder  climate  which  prevailed  during  that  period, 
it  must  have  affected  both  hemispheres  in  the  same  manner  at  the 
same  time. 

I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  most  probable  theory  of  the 
Glacial  period,  that  of  Dr.  Groll,  necessitates  the  glaoiation  of  one 
hemisphere  contemporaneously  with  the  prevalence  of  a  mild  climate 
in  the  other  ,*  but  if  we  take  the  Glacial  period  as  a  whole,  which 
includes  all  the  minor  glacial  and  interglacial  periods,  we  may  say 
that  the  Post-Tertiary  deposits  which  show  signs  of  a  colder  climate 
than  now  prevails  are  of  contemporaneous  origin,  wherever  they 
may  be  found.  By  this  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  any 
one  particular  bed  in  one  place  can  be  declared  to  be  contempora- 
neous with  a  definite  bed  anywhere  else,  but  that  the  series  as  a 
whole  were  of  contemporaneous  origin,  though  the  actual  limits  may 
not  have  been  the  same  in  both  cases. 

If  we  can  prove  that  similar  Glacial  epochs  have  occurred  during 
the  sedimentary  period,  using  the  term  to  denote  that  period  of  the 
Earth's  history  which  is  represented  by  the  sequence  of  sedimentary 
formations,  we  shall  have  an  important  check  on  the  palaaontological 
timepiece,  by  which  we  can  determine  whether  it  is  fast  or  slow.  To 
prove  this  it  will  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  point  out  that  evidences 
of  glacial  action  have  been  detected  by  various  observers  in  strata  of 
various  ages,  and  in  latitudes  lower  than  those  in  which  icebergs  are 
met  with  at  the  present  day ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  several 
widely-separated  regions,  and  in  strata  which  can  on  independent 
grounds  be  shown  to  be,  at  least,  approximately  homotaxial,  there 
are  to  be  found  extensive  indications  of  glacial  action,  which  are  not 
seen  in  the  beds  above  or  below,  we  may  safely  and  fairly  conclude 
that  they  all  belong  to  a  single  Glacial  epoch  comparable  to  that 
of  Post-Tertiary  times. 

For  this  purpose  I  shall  take  that  Glacial  period  represented  by 
the  Talchir  beds  of  India,  the  Ecca  beds  of  Africa,  and  certain  beds 
in  Australia  likewise  of  glacial  origin.  I  choose  this  particular  in- 
stance because  the  details  are  more  familiar  to  me  than  any  other, 
and  moreover  I  shall  be  able  to  place  before  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  some  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of 
these  countries. 

It  must  be  well  known  that  there  have  been  serious  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  age  of  the  Indian  and  Australian  Coal-measures, 
and  that  this  difierenoe  has  practically  been  between  the  field  geolo- 
gists on  the  one  hand  and  the  palsdobotanists  on  the  other.  The  former 
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regarded  them  as  of  Carboniferous  age,  or,  at  the  latest,  representing 
the  interval  between  the  PaliBOzoic  and  Mesozoio  eras  of  Europe, 
while  the  latter,  judging  only  from  the  plant  remains  found  with 
the  coal,  declared  it  to  be  of  Mesozoio  and  even  of  Jurassic  age. 

As  regards  the  palaaontolc^oal  relations  of  these  beds  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  plimt-bearing  series  of  South  Africa,  the  subject  has 
been  so  thoroughly  treated  by  Dr.  Bianford  in  his  address  that  it 
will  be  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  a  repetition  of  the  subject.  I 
may,  however,  remark  that  both  in  India  and  South  Africa  there  is 
a  series  of  sedimentary  formations  which,  if  identity  of  fossils  were 
proof  of  contemporaneity,  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  of  contem- 
porary and  even  coeval  origin,  and  in  both  cases  there  are  at  the 
lower  limit  of  the  series  beds  whose  structure  proves  that  they  must 
have  been  deposited  through  the  agency  of  floating-ice.  In  Australia 
there  are  some  beds  (the  Bacchus  Marsh  beds  of  Victoria)  which 
similarly  show  that  there  must  have  been  ice  floating  in  large 
masses  on  the  sea  beneath  which  they  were  deposited :  these  beds  have 
yielded  a  limited  flora  composed  of  three  species  of  OangamopteriSf 
of  which  one  is  identical  with  and  the  other  two  closely  allied  to 
Talchir  species. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  India,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Australia 
there  are  beds  whose  nature  indicates  the  existence  of  ice  floating  at 
or  near  the  sea-level,  in  latitudes  which  it  does  not  now  reach,  and 
that,  as  judged  by  the  fossil  plants  contained  in  them  and  in  the  asso- 
ciated beds,  they  must  be  regarded  as  homotaxial.  The  conclusion 
is  well-nigh  irresistible  that  they  all  belong  to  a  single  Qlacial  epoch, 
and  are  consequently  strictly  contemporaneous  in  origin. 

So  far,  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  object  to  my  conclusions ;  they 
have  been  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Bianford,^  and  as  far  as  India 
and  Australia  are  concerned  by  Dr.  Feistmantel,*  who  is  by  no  means 
disposed  to  underestimate  the  value  of  palsBobotanical  evidence,  even 
where  opposed  to  every  other  consideration ;  and  so  far  I  have  been 
able  to  accept  and  summarize  Mr.  Blanford's  address.  But  in  extend- 
ing the  same  line  of  reasoning,  and  in  trying  to  determine  even 
approximately  the  true  date  of  this  Glacial  period,  I  shall  have 
to  enter  on  more  disputable  ground,  and  to  refer  to  information 
acquired  since  Dr.  Blanford's  address  was  delivered. 

The  first  point  to  notice  is  that  the  Bacchus  Marsh  beds  of 
Victoria  are  not  the  only  instance  of  Qlacial  boulder-beds  occurring 
in  Australia ;  for  in  New  South  Wales  traces  of  Glacial  action  are 
abundant  in  the  marine  beds  below  the  Coal-measures.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  published  record  of  this  fact  previous  to  my  own  notice 
of  the  fact  ^ ;  but,  as  long  ago  as  1861,  the  lithological  resemblance, 
as  seen  in  a  collection  of  specimens  from  New  South  Wales,  between 
the  marine  beds  of  the  Wollongong  district  and  the  boulder-beds  of 

^  Quart.  Journ.  6eo1.  Soc.  Lond.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  619. 

2  Proc.  Geol.  Sunr.  Ind. 

'  Proc.  Geol.  Sunr.  India,  toI.  xix.  p.  43  (1886).  The  substance  of  this  paper 
and  of  another  in  the  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  for  1884,  is  incorporated  in  the  present 
essaj. 
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the  Talohirs,  was  noticed  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  Oldham.^  That  aoy 
special  stress  should  have  been  laid  on  the  resemblance  was  not  to 
be  expected,  for  when  the  words  were  vnritten  the  Glacial  origin  of 
the  Talohir  bonlder-bed  had  not  been  universally  acknowledged,  the 
very  idea  of  a  Qlaoial  epoch  was  still  strange,  and  no  one  bad  yet 
dreamed  of  a  Palceozoic  Glacial  epoch,  still  less  of  using  such  a  con- 
ception in  the  correlation  of  distant  deposits.  These  observations 
appear  to  have  dropped  completely  out  of  sight,  and  when  I  found 
that  in  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford's  reply  to  Dr.  Feistmantel '  no  notice  was 
taken  of  this  resemblance,  although  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford*s  suggestion 
that  the  Glacial  beds  of  the  Permian  in  England  and  the  Talchirs  in 
India  were  contemporaneous  is  quoted,  I  concluded  that  private 
information  of  later  date  had  led  to  a  modification  of  the  views 
expressed  as  to  the  lithological  resemblance  of  the  beds. 

Nevertheless,  when  visiting  Australia  in  1885, 1  determined  to  pay 
special  attention  to  this  point,  and  was  not  surprised,  on  examining 
the  section  west  of  Newcastle,  to  find  that  the  marine  beds  showed 
abundant  traces  of  Glacial  action.  Blocks  of  slate,  quartzite  and 
crystalline  rocks,  for  the  most  part  subangular,  are  found  scattered 
through  a  matrix  of  fine  sand  or  shale,  which  contain  delicate 
Fenestella  and  bivalve  shells  with  the  valves  still  united,  showing 
that  they  had  lived,  died  and  been  tranquilly  preserved  where  they 
are  now  found,  and  proving,  as  conclusively  as  the  matrix  in  whicli 
they  are  preserved,  that  they  could  never  have  been  exposed  to  any 
current  of  sufficient  force  and  rapidity  to  transport  the  blocks  of 
atone  now  found  lying  side  by  side  with  them.  These  included 
fragments  of  rock  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet 
in  diameter,  the  largest  I  saw  being  about  four  feet  across  in  every 
direction  as  exposed  in  the  cutting,  and  of  unknown  size  in  the  third 
dimension ;  and  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  in  these  same 
beds  he  has  seen  boulders  of  slate,  eta,  whose  dimensions  may  be 
measured  in  yards. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  these  features  except  by  the  action 
of  ice  floating  in  large  masses,'  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover, during  the  course  of  a  short  morning's  walk,  in  the  railway 
cutting  near  Branxton,  a  fragment  beautifully  smoothed  and  striated 
in  the  manner  characteristic  of  glacier  action,  besides  at  least  two 
others  which  showed  the  same  feature,  though  obscurely.  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  ice  was  of  the  nature  of  icebergs  broken  off 
from  a  glacier  which  descended  to  the  sea-level. 

Beds  of  similar  structure  and  indicating  a  similar  mode  of  origin 
are  also  found  at  Wollongong,  south  of  Sydney,  and  in  the  Blue 
Mountains,  lliough  these  have  not  been  traced  into  connection  with 
the  marine  beds  west  of  Newcastle,  the  similarity  of  their  position, 

1  Mem.  Geol.  Snnr.  Ind.  vol.  iii.  p.  209  (1863). 

'  Rec.  G.  S.  I.  vol.  xi.  p.  148  (1878). 

'  Roughly  speakiDg,  it  may  be  said  to  take  26  cubic  feet  of  fresh-water  ice  floating 
in  sea- water  to  float  a  cubic  foot  of  granite,  or  14  cubic  yards  to  float  one  ton.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  fragments  probably  came  from  a  distance, 
and  that  the  ice  was  meltin?  all  the  while.  These  figures  must  be  reduced  by  two- 
fifths  if  the  rock  is  supposed  to  be  immersed. 
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fauDa,  and  physioal  aspect,  all  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  they 
are  of  the  same  age.  Beds  of  similar  aspect  have  been  described  by 
Mr.  R.  L.  Jack,  in  Queensland.  These  beds — also  of  marine  origin, 
and  indicating  the  presence  of  ice  floating  in  the  sea  by  which  they 
were  deposited,^  contain  22  species  of  fossils,  so  far  as  the  fauna  is 
known,  of  which  15  are  also  found  in  the  marine  beds  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  only  seven  have  not  been  found  to  the  south. 

As  the  case  stands,  there  are  in  Australia  two  sets  of  beds,  both 
of  which  indicate  the  presence  of  floating-ice  in  the  water  in  which 
they  were  deposited.  One  of  these,  the  Bacchus  Marsh  group,  is 
shown  by  its  plant  fossils  to  be  homotaxial  with  the  Talchir  group 
of  India ;  the  other  has  yielded  a  marine  fauna  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
facies,  as  judged  by  European  standards,  and  a  limited  flora  which, 
however,  does  not  show  any  direct  relation  to  that  of  the  Bacchus 
Marsh  beds. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  published  attempt  to  correlate  the  Bacchus 
Marsh  beds  with  a  definite  horizon  in  New  South  Wales  before  Dr. 
Feistmantel  in  1880  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  were  the 
equivalents  of  the  Hawkesbury  Sandstones.  This  opinion,  so  far 
as  I  can  glean  from  his  published  writings,  was  based  on  the  so- 
called  Lower  Mesozoic  facies  of  the  Bacchus  Marsh  flora,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Wilkinson's  discovery  of 
glacial  action  in  the  Hawkesbury  Sandstones.  Mr.  Wilkinson  thus 
describes  this  evidence ' — **  In  the  sections  exposed  in  the  quarries 
at  Fort  Macquarrie,  Woolloomooloo,  Flagstaff  Hill  and  other  places, 
may  be  seen  angular  boulders  of  shale  '  of  all  sizes  up  to  20  feet  in 
diameter,  imbedded  in  the  sandstone  in  a  most  confused  manner, 
some  of  them  standing  on  end  as  regards  their  stratification,  and 
others  inclined  at  all  angles.  They  contain  the  same  fossil  plants 
that  are  found  in  the  beds  of  shale  from  which  they  have  evidently 
been  derived.  These  angular  boulders  occur  nearly  always  imme- 
diately above  the  shale-beds,  and  are  mixed  with  very  rounded 
pebbles  of  quartz;  they  are  sometimes  slightly  curved  as  though 
they  had  been  bent  while  in  a  semiplastic  condition,  and  the  shale- 
beds  occasionally  terminate  abruptly  as  though  broken  off." 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  these  appearances, 
except  by  the  action  of  ice  in  some  form  or  other ;  the  angular  form 
of  the  fragments  of  shale  shows  that  in  some  manner  they  must 
have  been  indurated  before  disturbance,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  this  induration  of  what  must  then  have  been  recently 
deposited  mud  except  by  the  freezing  of  the  interstitial  water.  This 
supposition  would  accord  with  the  general  nature  of  the  evidence, 
which  indicates  the  action  of  ground-ice,  such  as  is  formed  during 
the  severe  winters  of  North  America,  rather  than  the  presence  of 
large  masses  of  floating-ice  ;  and  hence  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
so  severe  a  climate  as  that  afforded  by  the  Bacchus  Marsh  beds  of 

^  Beport  on  the  Bowen  Riyer  Coal-field, by  R. L.  Jack,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Brisbane,  1879. 
^  Notes  on  the  occurrence  of  a  remarkable  boulder  in  the  Hawkesbury  Rocks,  Trans. 
Rov.  Soc.  N.  8.  W.  xiii.  106  (18H4). 
^  Which  iB  interbedded  with  the  sandstones. 
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yiotoria»  which,  aooording  to  the  late  Sir  B.  Daintree,  oontdn 
*'8trata»  mainly  oomposed  of  fine  mud,  dotted  thoughout  with 
various-sized,  generally  rounded,  pebbles,  and  those  pebbles  mostly 
unknown  in  the  vioinity,  and  some  not  yet  seen  in  plaoe  so  far  as 
the  Oeological  Survey  has  extended  a  minute  examination^ ;"  further 
on  he  says  that  ''blocks  of  granite,  in  some  instances  over  a  ton 
in  weight,  are  found  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  soft  mud ' ; "  and  in 
the  last  progress  report  by  the  Secretary  for  Mines  in  Victoria,  Mr. 
Murray  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Daintree,  that 
some  of  these  granite  boulders  resemble  no  granite  that  occurs  as 
a  rock-mass  nearer  than  Queensland.' 

This  contrast  in  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of  glacial  action  shows 
that,  if  this  form  of  argument  is  at  all  admissible,  it  is  with  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  marine,  rather  than  with  the  Hawkesbury 
glacial  beds  that  we  must  associate  those  of  Bacchus  Marsh. 

Nor  can  palaeontology  be  said  to  support  Dr.  Feistmantel's  hypo- 
thesis; for  Oangamopteriaf  the  only  genus  of  plants  known  from 
the  Bacchus  Marsh  beds,  is  found  neither  in  the  plant-bearing  beds, 
interstratified  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  marine  group,  nor  in  the 
Hawkesbury  group.  It  has,  however,  been  found  in  the  intervening 
Newcastle  group,  and  one  species  is  identical  with  a  Bacchus  Marsh 
form;  moreover,  the  only  other  species  of  QangamoptertB  in  the 
Newcastle  beds  is,  according  to  Dr.  Feistmantel,  olosely  allied  to  one 
of  the  Bacchus  Marsh  species.  This  fossil  evidence  would  by  many 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  prove  the  contemporaneity  of  the  Bacchus 
Marsh  and  Newcastle  groups ;  but  the  beds  of  tlie  latter  show  no 
trace  of  glacial  action,  so  that  the  former  cannot  be  referred  to  that 
age  in  face  of  the  existence  of  evidence  of  glacial  action  in  the  beds 
above  and  below.  A  reference  to  Dr.  Blanford*s  address  will  show 
that  whereas  a  very  close  relationship  exists  between  the  floras  of 
the  Newcastle  and  Lower  Coal-measures,  there  is  next  to  none  between 
those  of  the  former  and  the  Hawkesbury  Sandstones ;  and  I  may  add 
that  the  stratigraphy  of  the  beds  appears  to  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  the  palaeontology ;  so  that,  as  the  choice  lies  between  the 
two,  it  is  again  rather  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous  marine  than 
with  the  Hawkesbury  group  that  we  must  associate  the  Bacchus 
Marsh  beds. 

The  Bacchus  Marsh  beds  are  not  known  to  occur  in  conformable 
contact  with  any  other  group ;  but  there  is  a  large  tract  of  country 
covered  by  an  upper  group  of  the  same  series,  which  is  characterized 
by  the  occurrence  of  Taniopteris  Daintreei,  a  form  which  occurs  in 
New  South  Wales  in  the  beds  overlying  the  Hawkesbury  and  Wiana- 
roatta  groups.  Owing  to  the  large  area  covered  by  more  reoent  lava 
flows,  the  exact  relation  of  the  two  groups  is  unknown  ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  are  unconformable,  for  the  Bacchus  Marsh 
beds  are  overlapped  by  the  Taniopteris  beds,  which  rest  unconform- 

^  Geological  Surrey,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  District  of  Ballan,  by  Bichard 
Daintree,  p.  10,  Melbourne,  1866. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

*  Geoloi^ical  Survey,  Progress  Eeportby  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  p.  80,  Melbourne, 
1881. 
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ably  on  the  older  Paladosoios.  This  would  imply  a  greater  differenoe 
of  age  than  seems  to  obtain  between  the  Hawkesbury  and  overlying 
groups  in  New  South  Wales.  To  this  I  may  add  the  di£ferenoe  in 
induration  of  the  two,  which  is  suoh  that  when  originally  surveyed, 
the  Baoohus  Marsh  beds  were  believed  to  be  Devonian,  and  are 
oolonred  on  the  original  survey  sheets  as  Upper  Palssozoia 

As  a  fqrther  confirmation  of  the  opinion  ventured  on,  I  may  point 
to  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  flora  of  the  Damudas 
whioh  overlie  the  Talohir  group  in  India,  and  that  of  the  Newcastle 
beds,  which  occupy  a  similar  position  above  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
marine  group  in  Australia. 

To  begin  with,  both  floras  are  marked  by  the  predominance  of  the 
genus  €Ho88opUri8,  which,  in  the  Newcastle  flora,  comprises  nine  out 
of  26  species,  or  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  species,  and  19 
species  out  of  63,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  species  in 
the  Damuda  flora ;  of  these,  one  species,  G.  broumiana,  is  identical 
in  both  cases,  and  tiiree  Newcastle  species,  G.  linearis,  6.  ampla,  and 
G.  paraUelaf  are  represented  by  the  allied  Damuda  species,  G. 
anguatifolia,  G,  communis,  and  G.  damudica.  The  genus  FhyUotheca 
is  represented  in  both  floras,  and,  the  Australian  form  is  allied  to, 
and  was  long  considered  identical  with,  the  P.  indiea  of  the  Damudas. 
Vertebraria  is  found  in  both  series,  and  is  only  known  elsewhere 
from  the  *'  Jurassic  "  beds  of  Siberia.  SphenopUria  alata,  Brong.,  is 
another  species  represented  by  allied  forms  in  the  Damuda  flora,  and 
Gangamopteris  angustifolia,  M'Goy,  is  common  to  the  two  floras. 
Besides  these  the  genus  Naeggerathiopsis  is  represented  in  both  floras, 
BO  that  we  have  in  all  six  genera  and  two  species  common  to  the 
two  floras,  besides  five  species  represented  by  allied  forms.  In  other 
words  two- thirds  of  the  genera  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  species 
of  the  Newcastle  flora  are  represented  in  that  ot  the  Damudas. 

Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  I  think  we  may  safely 
afiirm  that  the  Talchirs  of  India,  the  Ecca  beds  of  South  Africa,  the 
Bacchus  Marsh  beds  in  Victoria,  and  the  Marine  beds  below  the  New- 
castle Coal-measures  in  New  South  Wales,  were  all  deposited  con- 
temporaneously, and  that  during  their  deposition  there  prevailed 
a  Glacial  epoch  comparable  to,  if  not  even  more  severe  than,  that  of 
the  Pleistocene  period. 

This  conclusion  brings  out  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  Palsaon- 
tological  evidence  even  more  strongly  than  it  was  possible  for  Dr. 
Blanford  to  do  in  his  address,  for  it  shows  that  the  coexistence  of 
a  Jurassic  flora  with  a  Carboniferous  fauna  was  no  mere  local  phe- 
nomenon, but  that  the  Jurassic  flora  had  established  itself  over  nearly 
half  a  hemisphere,  while  the  Carboniferous  MoUusca  were  still 
inhabiting  the  seas. 

In  the  face  of  this  contradiction,  it  may  be  allowable  to  doubt 
whether  either  form  of  palsdontological  evidence  can  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  trustworthy,  and  to  question  whether  the  beds  containing 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  marine  fauna  may  not  have  been  deposited 
synchronously  with  the  deposition  of  the  Permian  Boulder-beds  of 
England,  and  with  certain  Boulder-beds  whiob  ai^  ^otvu  \«)  ^i;i^\» 
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in  North  Amerioa  at  about  the  same  horizon.  It  is,  however,  at 
present  impraotioable  for  me  to  follow  np  this  question  for  want  of 
access  to  books  of  reference ;  but  this  is  of  comparatively  miuor 
importance,  as  my  purpose  has  merely  been  to  show  that  there  have 
been  glacial  epochs  comparable  to  that  of  the  Post-Tertiary  period ; 
and  having  shown  that  such  a  glacial  epoch  did  at  one  time  affect 
a  large  portion  of  the  Earth's  surface,  it  becomes  easy  to  acknowledge 
that  similar  periods  of  cold  have  occurred  before  and  since,  and  that 
we  must  not  attempt  to  ascribe  every  occurrence  of  Glacial  beds  of 
Tertiary  or  Pre-Tertiary  age  to  some  merely  local  cause.  And 
having  acknowledged  this,  we  at  once  obtain  what  was  wanted,  a 
check  on  the  palaeontological  timepiece,  a  time-signal  on  the  chrono- 
graph of  the  world. 

Note. — A  month  ago  I  would  have  appealed,  as  proof  positive  of 
the  contentions  stated  above,  to  the  discovery  in  the  Salt  Bange  of 
the  Punjab  of  marine  fossils  identical  with  those  of  the  Australian 
Carboniferous  beds.  These  are  derived  from  beds  which  exhibit 
ample  proofs  of  glacial  action,  and  were  on  that  ground  assumed 
by  Dr.  Waagen  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Talchirs,  which  he 
agreed  with  most  of  the  members  of  the  G^logical  Survey  in 
regarding  as  of  PalsBOzoic  age.  The  pebbles  in  which  the  fossils 
were  found  might  in  hand-specimens  be  taken  for  concretionary 
nodules,  and  an  imperfect  description  of  their  mode  of  occurrenoe 
would  support  this  idea ;  moreover  the  coincidence  of  the  fauna  and 
physical  conditions  with  those  of  the  Australian  beds  is  very  striking. 
There  was  every  temptation  for  me  to  accept  Dr.  Waagen's  con- 
clusions, but  a  careful  examination  of  the  beds,  and  of  the  mode 
of  occurrenoe  of  the  fossils,  has  convinced  me  that  this  is  a  mere 
coincidence,  and  that  the  fossils,  which  occur  as  transported  pebbles, 
can  consequently  be  of  no  use  in  determining  the  homotaxis  of  the 
beds  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  stratigraphical  relations 
of  these  beds  are  such  as  to  associate  them  with  the  Nummulitics ; 
and  as  boulder  beds,  presumably  of  glacial  origin,  have  been  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Lydekker  as  conformably  underlying  the  Nummulitics 
of  Ladak,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  horizon  to  which  the 
beds  can  be  referred. 
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2. — Pbobablb  Changes  of  Latitude. 

By  R.  D.  Oldham,  A.R.S.M.  etc. 

Pabt  I. — Glacial  Pebiods  in  Low  Latitudbs. 

IN  my  last  essay  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  former  existence  of 
icebergs  in  localities  which  now  lie  in  latitudes  lower  than  those 
in  which  glacial  action  is  known  to  have  reached,  even  during  the 
last  Qlacial  period.  But,  surprising  as  it  may  be  to  find  evidence  of 
glacial  action  within  a  few  degrees  of,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bowen  River  Goal-field,  a  few  degrees  within,  the  tropics,  this  sinks 
into  insignificance  in  the  face  of  the  evidences  of  repeated  Glacial 
periods  that  may  be  found  in  India,  and  especially  in  the  Himalayas* 
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In  Kashmir  Hr.  Lydekker  has  described  ^  a  group  of  beds 
posed  of  a  fine-grained  matrix,  through  whioh  are  scattered  bou 
of  crystalline  rock ;  these  were  considered  to  be  of  glacial  o: 
and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  satisfactory  exp 
tion.  This  group,  the  Punjal  Conglomerates,  has  not  yet  been 
tified  with  certainty  in  the  Simla  region  of  the  Lower  Himali 
but  there  is  a  group  of  beds  whose  position  and  appearance  n 
it  probable  that  they  are  of  the  same  age. 

Above  this  group,  which  may  represent  the  Punjal  Conglom< 
of  Kashmir,  but  separated  from  them  by  a  considerable  tt 
undetermined  thickness  of  beds  and  an  unconformity,  come 
Blaini  group,'  which  is  so  unique  in  its  character,  and  so  coc 
over  a  large  area,  that  it  is  most  important  in  unravelling  the  stru 
of  the  hills.  It  consists  of  a  band,  seldom  over  30  feet  thick,  of 
bedded  limestone  resting  on  a  '' conglomerate,''  the  matrix 
usually  a  fine-grained  slate,  through  which  pebbles  and  bonld< 
slate  and  quartzite  are  scattered.  The  aspect  of  the  rock  is  deci< 
glacial,  and  my  colleague  Mr.  0.  S.  Middlemiss  has  discovei 
pebble  scratched  in  a  manner  very  suggestive  of  ice  action. 

Yet  higher  in  the  series  there  is  the  Mandh4li  group,  which,  tl 
it  has  so  far  yielded  no  scratched  pebble,  is  even  more  conspicu 
glacial  than  the  Blaini  Conglomerate ;  and,  yet  newer,  there  are  i 
base  of  a  quartzite  series,  provisionally  known  as  the  Bawars, 
beds  originally  composed  of  fine  sand,  through  which  rounded 
ments  of  quartzite  sometimes  over  a  foot  in  diameter  are  scatt 
these  beds  are  associated  with  a  very  coarse-grained  arkose, 
indicative  of  a  more  severe  climate  than  now  prevails  in  these 
tudes,  even  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet.  These  last  two  groupc 
not  yet  been  proved  to  be  distinct ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  dou 
their  distinctness,  or  suspecting  their  identity. 

All  these  beds  are  conspicuously  of  subaqueous  origin,  and 
except  the  Bawar  beds — which  have  so  far  been  identified  i: 
locality  only — too  widespread  in  their  distribution  and  too  coi 
in  their  characters  to  render  it  probable  that  they  are  of  othei 
iDarine  origin.  There  are,  besides,  very  good  rLonn,  whioh 
needless  to  enter  on  here,  for  supposing  that  all  the  sedime 
beds  of  the  Lower  Himalayas  are  of  marine  origin. 

In  the  Lower  Himalayas  no  pre-Tertiary  glacial  beds  of  late: 
than  the  Bawars  have  yet  been  determined ;  but  in  Ladal 
Ijydekker  has  described  a  group  of  beds  which  he  considers  of  g 
origin,  as  conformably  underlying  the  Nummulitics.' 

Leaving  the  Himalayas,  we  find  in  the  Salt  Range  proofs  of  g 
action  at  more  than  one  horizon.  The  newest  of  these  is  i 
'*  Olive  group,"  which  was  originally  described  as  Cretaceouc 
lately,  on  the  strength  of  some  Conulariaf  identical  with  s 
found  in  Australia,  which  were  supposed  to  be  derived  frono 

^  Memoirs  Geological  SuireY  of  India,  toI.  xxii.  p.  247. 
'  First  described  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott,  Memoirs  Geological  Soryey  of 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  30. 
*  Memoirs  Geological  Surrey  of  India,  toI.  xxiL  p.  104. 
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oretionary  nodales  formed  in  9itu,  has  been  dedared  to  be  Carboni- 
feroas  and  contemporaneous  with  the  Talohir  group  of  the  peninsula.^ 
This  last  supposition  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but,  as  I  ha^e  already 
explained,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  fossils  ooonr  in 
transported  pebbles,  and  are  consequently  valueless  for  determining 
the  homotaxis  of  this  group.* 

Besides  the  Olive  group,  Mr.  Wynne  has  described  glacial  bonlder 
beds  in  the  Speckled  and  Purple  Sandstone  groups  of  the  Salt  Range,' 
and  in  the  Trans-Indus  extension  of  that  range  glacial  boulder  beds^ 
crop  out  from  below  a  limestone  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age. 

In  the  peninsula  we  know  of  but  a  single  group  of  glacial  beds, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  difference ;  for,  while  the 
extra-peninsular  area  has  yielded  an  extensive  and  fairly  complete 
series  of  marine  sedimentary  beds,  these  are  conspicuously  absent  in 
the  peninsular  area.  The  limestone  of  the  Yindhyan  series  and  the 
Talchir  group  of  the  Ctondwanas  may  be  of  marine  origin ;  bat,  apart 
from  them,  the  rocks  of  the  peninsula,  where  not  of  volcanic  or  meta- 
morphic  origin,  are  almost  entirely  river  deposits ;  so  that  the  absence 
of  any  trace  of  more  than  a  single  glacial  period  is  more  than 
possibly  due  to  their  records  having  been  destroyed. 

These  facts  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  striking  and  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  some  of  the  generally  accepted  hypotheses  of  geologji 
but  they  are  emphasized  by  a  detailed  examination  of  two  of  the 
instances.  To  take  the  Olive  group  of  the  Salt  Bange,  boulders  and 
pebbles  showing  glacial  strin  are  abundant,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  find  an  irregular-shaped  mass  of  hard  crystalline  rook 
with  one,  and  occasionally  more  than  one,  of  its  surfaces  ground  into 
a  flat  facet,  smoothed,  polished,  and  striated  with  nearly  parallel 
strisd. 

In  the  case  of  the  Talchir  boulder  bed  of  the  peninsula,  it  has  been 
usual  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  winter  coast  ice ;  but  the  flattened 
boulders  of  the  Olive  group  indicate  a  more  prolonged  wearing,  a 
greater  pressure  and  a  greater  constancy  of  direction  of  motion  than 
can  be  accounted  for  on  this  supposition.  We  are  consequently 
driven  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  have  been  ground  by  a  glacier 
which  descended  to  the  sea-level  and  gave  off  icebergs  there. 

Now  the  majority  of  these  boulders  consists  of  rocks  of  recog- 
nizably peninsular  types,  not  a  few  are  of  a  very  highly  silioeous 
felsite  porphyry,  which  is  at  present  only  known  in  the  Rajputana 
Desert,  and  not  a  single  fragment  has  yet  been  found  which  can  be 
declared  to  be  derived  from  a  Himalayan  source.  Besides  this,  the 
pebble  band  from  which  the  Conu/art>  referred  to  above  were  obtained 
exhibits  certain  peculiarities  of  distribution,  which  indicate  that 
the  source  from  which  the  pebbles  were  derived  lay  to  the  south- 
wards.* 

^  Eecords  Geological  Surrey  of  India,  toI.  xix.  p.  22. 
'  Ibid.  p.  127»  et  sequel, 

*  Memoin  Geological  Surrey  of  India,  toI.  xiv.  pp.  87,  93,  214,  etc. 

*  Ibid.  Tol.  XTil  p.  239. 

^  Becords  Geological  SurTcy  of  India,  toI.  xix.  p.  129. 
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The  boulder  bed  of  the  Olive  group  has  not  yet  yielded  any  fossils 
of  oontemporaneouB  origin,  but  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  conform- 
able to  beds  of  undeniably  marine  origin,  and  every  argument  from 
analogy  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  itself  either  of 
marine  or  estuarine  origin.  But,  as  I  have  shown  above,  the  land 
surface  of  whose  waste  it  is  composed  lay  to  the  south,  so  we  arrive 
at  the  rather  startling  conclusion  that  when  the  beds  of  the  Olive 
group  of  the  Salt  Bange  were  being  deposited,  there  were  glaciers 
which  dcBcended  to  the  sea-level  in  a  region  which  now  lies  within 
34  degrees  of  the  Equator. 

In  that  great  and  almost  unknown  tract  lying  between  the 
Aravalli  Mountains  and  the  Indus,  which  is  comprehensively 
entitled  "  Desert "  on  the  maps,  there  may  be  found  near  the  town 
of  Pokran,  in  N.  latitude  26°  55\  an  old  land-surfaoe  showing 
glacial  groovings  and  strisd.  These  might  be  ascribed  to  the  action 
of  winter  coast  ice  formed  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  sea ;  but,  in  the 
boulder  beds  which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  without 
doubt  of  the  same  age  as  the  glaciated  land  surface,  there  may  be 
found  facetted  blocks  which,  like  those  of  the  Salt  Bange,  could  not 
be  ascribed  to  anything  hut  glacier  action.  Moreover,  this  land- 
surface  is  covered  in  places  by  a  boulder  bed  with  a  hard  intensely 
tough  matrix,  differing  from  the  stratified  boulder  beds  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  **  till "  of  Scotland  differs 
from  the  marine  boulder-clays  of  the  Midland  Counties;  if  the 
hypothesis  that  the  toughness  of  the  former  is  due  to  its  being  a 
*'  Qrundmoraine  "  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  the  same  explanation 
will  account  for  the  toughness  of  the  boulder  beds  of  Pokran,  and 
we  have  yet  another  proof  of  the  existence  of  glaciers  on  this  old 
land-surface. 

The  boulder  beds  in  the  Desert  have  been  traced  for  sixty  miles 
north-east  of  Pokran  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  land-surface  the 
boulders  are  almost  exclusively  of  porphyry  and  syenite  derived  from 
it,  but  further  north  blocks  of  gneiss  of  the  peninsular  type  become 
common ;  and  in  N.  latitude  27°  SC,  East  longitude  72°  SC,  there  is 
a  block  of  very  coarse-grained  granite,  of  which  10  feet  x  7^  feet 
X  3  feet  is  exposed  above  ground.  The  nearest  source  from  which 
this  block  could  have  been  derived  is  in  the  Aravallis  full  150 
miles  away.  The  age  of  these  boulder  beds  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Talchirs;  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  of  a 
purely  inferential  nature,  but  their  extent,  combined  with  the  dis- 
tance from  which  some  of  the  blocks  have  been  transported,  as  well 
as  their  position  on  the  western  margin  of  the  peninsular  area,  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  of  marine  origin  ;  so  that  here  again  we 
have  evidence  of  glaciers  having  descended  to  the  sea  in  a  district  now 
less  than  27  degrees  from  the  Equator. 

Part  II. — General  Gonsidebations. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  there  were  ample  proofs  of  the  former 
existence  of  mild,  even  subtropical  climates  within  the  Arctic  circle ; 
but  the  continuity  of  this  climate,  and  the  absence  of  any  signs  of 
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the  extreme  oold  which  now  prevails  in  that  region,  was  never  Mly 
nnderstood  till  it  was  described  and  emphasized  by  Baron  Norden- 
skiold.  In  a  lecture  of  his  published  in  this  Maoazinib,  after  review* 
ing  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  flora  and  fauna,  be  remarks  on  the 
favourable  nature  of  the  country  for  geological  investigation,  on  the 
completeness  of  the  series  extending  one  may  say  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Tertiary,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  in  all  the  sections  he 
had  examined,  he  never  saw  a  boulder  ''  even  as  large  as  a  child's 
head  "  in  any  rock  of  Tertiary  age  or  older.^  Various  hypotheses 
have  been  propounded  to  account  for  these  warm  climates  in  the 
Arctic  regions  without  involving  a  shifting  of  the  earth's  polar  axis ; 
the  most  ingenious  and  captivating  of  these  is  doubtless  Mr.  Wallace's 
modification  of  Dr.  CroU's  theory,  according  to  which  the  mild 
climates  of  the  polar  area  were  due  to  the  warming  effects  of  currents 
of  heated  water,  from  the  equatorial  regions,  which  have  been  out  off 
by  a  gradual  development  of  the  continental  areas.  Looked  at  from 
the  polar  point  of  view,  this  hypothesis  was  legitimate  and  competent 
enough  to  account  for  the  facts  it  was  intended  to  explain ;  but  an 
hypothesis  is  only  acceptable  as  long  as  nothing  directly  incompatible 
with  it  is  known,  and  however  competent  the  hypothesis  may  be  to 
aooount  for  the  mild  climates  of  what  are  now  the  Arctic  regions,  it 
is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  evidences  of  repeated  glaciation 
in  low  latitudes  which  I  have  referred  to  above. 

Mathematicians  forbid  us  to  explain  the  circumstances  by  a  shift- 
ing of  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  earth.  Whether  in  this  they  are 
right  or  wrong  is  immaterial,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an 
equally  satisfactory  hypothesis  open  to  us.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  his 
'*  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,"  has  given  good  reasons  for  supposing 
that  there  is  a  fluid  or  semifluid  layer  intervening  between  the  solid 
core  and  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth, — in  other  words,  that  the  latter 
has  a  power  of  shifting  its  position  on  the  former  ;  if  this  theory  be 
accepted,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
which  now  occupies  the  polar  circle  may  once  have  lain  under  the 
Equator  and  vtee  ver^a  ;  indeed  I  find  in  Mr.  Fisher*s  '  book  an  asser- 
tion of  the  probability  of  this  shifting  of  the  polar  and  equatorial 
areas  based  on  reasons  quite  different  from  and  independent  of  those 
I  have  given  for  the  same  conclusion. 

The  known  facts  of  stratigraphical  geology,  more  especially  the 
existence  of  regions  which  can  be  proved  to  have  undergone  com- 
pression to  the  extent  of  two  or  more  times  their  present  dimensions, 
in  immediate  proximity  to  others  in  which  the  beds  have  suffered 
little  or  no  compression,  show  that  to  some  extent  this  shifting  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  over  its  core  must  take  place,  and  almost  the 
only  argument  that  can  be  produced  against  an  extension  of  the  same 

^  Oeol.  Mao.  1875,  p.  631,  and  1876,  p.  266.  I  cannot  help  contrasting  this 
with  my  own  experience  in  the  Himalayas,  where  the  series  is  well  expo^  in 
numerous  deep  ▼alleys,  where  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  heds  extending  from  even 
hefore  the  Suurian  to  the  Tertiaries,  and  where  cYidences  of  pre- Tertiary  glacial 
action  met  me,  I  might  almost  say  at  every  turn. 

>  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,  p.  1 84.  But  earlier  still  see  **  On  a  Possihle  Cause 
of  Climatal  Changes,"  hy  Dr.  John  Evans,  F.K.S.,  F.6.S.,  Gbol.  Mao.  1866,  p. 
171.— Edit. 
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reasoning  would  be  derived  finom  the  doctrine  of  permanence  of  con* 
tinents.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  the  two 
hypotheses  might  be  quite  consistent ;  were  the  differences  between 
the  continental  and  oceanic  areas  entirely  dae  to  differences  in  the 
structure  of  the  crust,  the  latter  might  shift  its  position  relative  to 
the  core  to  any  extent  without  interfering  with  the  relative  positions 
and  forms  of  the  continental  and  oceanic  areas. 

But  is  this  doctrine  so  well  established  that  it  can  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  any  hypothesis  which  is  fairly  supported  by  known 
facts  ?  I  think  not  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  Uie  fact  that  the 
'*  Oceanic "  island  of  South  (Georgia  has  been  found  to  consist  of 
clay-slate,'  and  not  of  volcanic  rocks,  as  ex  hypothen  it  should,  for 
there  are  certain  peculiarities,  in  the  palaeontology  of  India  and 
South  Africa,  which  indicate  the  former  existence  of  direct  land  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries.  This  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  whose  paper  is  somewhat  contemptuously 
dismissed  by  Mr.  Wallace  with  the  remark  that  **  the  notion  that  a 
similarity  of  the  productions  of  widely  separated  continents  at  any 
past  epoch  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  a  direct  laud 
connexion,  is  entirely  opposed  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  wide  and 
varying  distribution  of  all  types  at  different  periods,  and  is  no  less 
opposed  to  what  is  now  known  of  the  general  permanency  of  the 
great  continental  and  oceanic  areas." '  This,  however,  implies  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  which  is  far  from  being 
based  merely  on  a  "similarity  of  the  productions"  of  the  two 
countries.  There  are  in  Africa  two  distinct  floras  of  different  ages ; 
one  of  these,  that  of  the  Beaufort  beds,  has  a  flora  consisting  of  five 
distinct  species,  of  which  one  is  identical,  two  are  closely  allied  to, 
forms  found  in  the  Damuda  beds  of  India,  and  if  we  accept  Dr. 
Feistmanters '  opinion,  all  belong  to  Damuda  genera;  associated 
with  these  plants  is  an  extensive  and  peculiar  reptilian  fauna,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  genus  is  Dicynodon,  a  genus  at  present 
unknown  elsewhere  except  from  the  Panchet  beds  which  overlie  the 
Damudas,  and  another  form,  Mieropholis  Stowei,  is  a  near  ally  of 
Brachiopa  laticeps  from  the  Eamthi  beds  of  Mangli.^ 

At  a  higher  horizon  in  South  Africa,  in  the  Uitenhage  formation, 
there  is  a  flora  consisting  of  12  distinct  forms,  all  generically  different 
from  any  of  the  Beaufort  species.  Of  these,  one  is  identical  with, 
four  are  closely  allied  to,  species  from  the  flora  of  the  Rajmahal  group 
in  India.  The  difference  between  the  flora  of  the  Bajmahal  group 
and  of  the  Danudas  is  almost  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  cor- 
responding African  groups,  for  there  are  only  three  species  in  the 
Bajmahal  flora  which  are  in  any  way  allied  to  any  of  the  Damuda 
plants.  We  have  then  a  close  and  continuous  similarity  between  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  two  countries  lasting  through  a  period  long  enough 
to  allow  of  a  complete  specific,  and  almost  complete  generic  change. 

A  similar  but  even  more  conclusive  argument  may  be  derived 

^  Natnre.  March  27,  1884,  p.  609 ;  Gbol.  Mao.  Deo.  III.  Vol.  I.  p.  225  (1884). 
'  Island  Life,  p.  898.  '  Palaeontographica,  1878,  p.  114. 

4  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India,  yol.  i.  p.  123. 

DBCADB  UZ. — ^YOL.  lU. — KO.  Til.  ^^ 
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from  the  relations  of  the  Marioe  Cretaceous  rocks  in  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Both  in  Southern  India  and  Southern  Africa 
there  are  marine  deposits  of  Cretaceous  age,  with  regard  to 
which  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford  writes  in  the  Manual  of  the  G^logy  of 
India  as  follows : — ''  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Trichinopoly 
Cretaceous  beds,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  very  remarkable  re- 
semblance between  a  portion  of  their  fauna  and  the  species  found  in 
certain  strata  in  Southern  Africa.  In  the  description  of  the  Gond- 
wana  system,  and  again  in  the  account  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  beds 
of  Cutcn,  the  remarkable  affinities  between  Indian  fossil  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  forms  found  in  South  African  beds,  were  repeatedly 
noticed,  and  there  is  a  similar  connexion  between  the  Cretaceous 
formation  in  the  two  regions.  In  some  deposits  found  resting  upon 
Karoo  beds  on  the  coast  of  Natal,  out  of  35  species  of  MoUueea  and 
Echinodermata  collected  and  specifically  identified,  22  are  identical 
with  forms  found  in  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  Southern  India,  the 

majority  being  Trichinopoly  species 

The  South  African  beds  are  clearly  coast  or  shallow- water  deposits, 
like  those  of  India,  and  the  great  similarity  of  forms  certainly  sug- 
gests continuity  of  coast- line  between  the  two  regions,  and  thus 
supports  the  view  that  the  land  connection  between  South  Africa 
and  India,  already  shown  to  have  probably  existed  in  both  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Qondwana  periods,  and  of  which  important  indications 
are  afforded  by  the  Marine  Jurassic  beds,  was  continued  into  Cre- 
taceous times.  It  is  very  surprising  to  compare  the  Middle  Cre- 
taceous fauna  of  Southern  India  with  that  of  the  distant  beds  of 
Natal,  and  then  with  the  widely  differing  forms  found  in  beds  of 
the  same  age  in  Central  India  and  Southern  Arabia" ^ 

Speaking  of  the  latter  he  says,  "  Some  of  the  species  have  a  wide 
range  in  time  among  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe,  but  all  occur 
in  the  Upper  Greensand  (Cenomanian),  many  being  characteristic 
forms,  and  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Narbadda  valley  must  in 
consequence  closely  correspond  to  the  Utatur  group  of  Southern 
India.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  only  one  species, 
Pecten  (Vola)  quinquecostatus,  is  common  to  both,  and  even  in  this 
case  the  identification  depends  upon  a  question  as  to  which  palsBon- 
tologists  are  not  thoroughly  agreed  .   .   . 

In  strange  contrast  with  the  wide  difference  between  the  known 
fauna  of  the  Bagh  beds  and  that  of  the  Southern  India  deposits 
is  the  similarity  between  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Narbadda 
valley  and  those  found  in  two  localities  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  Arabia.  The  collections  examined  from  both  localities  are  small, 
and  were  obtained  in  each  case  during  a  short  visit ;  but  although 
the  united  Arabian  collections  only  comprise  13  species  and  the 
Bagh  12,  three  of  these  ....  are  common  to  the  two  countries. 
The  Cretaceous  beds  of  the  lower  Narbadda  valley  are  about 
750  miles  distant  from  those  of  Southern  India,  and  twice  as  far 
from  the  Arabian  localities.  The  marked  contrast  between  the 
fossil  faunas  in  the  one  case,   and  the  similarity  in  the   other, 

1  Loe.  eit.  p  292. 
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tend  to  Bnggest  the  probability  that  a  land  barrier  interposed 
in  Middle  Cretaoeous  times  between  Soathem  India  with  Assam  and 
Arakan  on  the  one  side  and  the  Western  Narbada  region  with  the 
sooth  ooast  of  Arabia  on  the  other.  We  have  thns  another  argument 
presented  to  ns  in  favour  of  the  Indian  peninsula  being  portion 
of  an  ancient  land-area ;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  marked 
connexion  between  the  faunas  of  the  South  Indian  and  South  African 
Cretaceous  deposits,  and  the  circumstance  that  both  appear  to  be  of 
littoral  origin,  it  is  probable  that  this  land-area  extended  to  Africa."  ^ 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  permanence  of  continents  is  a  hobby 
which  some  of  its  admirers  have  ridden  too  hard,  and  at  any  rate 
prove  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  stifle  a  plausible  hypothesis. 

Another  group  of  facts  which  are  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  I 
have  made  above  is  the  observational  evidence  in  favour  of  a  change 
of  latitude  in  some  of  the  principal  European  observatories.  In 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  March,  1885,  Professor  Asaph 
Hall  gives,  on  the  authority  of  S.  Fergola,  the  following  table  of 
latitndes  of  the  principal  observatories  of  Europe  and  America : — 

Washiiigton  1846  88°  68'  89^-26 

do.  1863  88''-78 

Paris  1826  48°  6^  13'-  0 

do.  1863  11"-  2 

Milan  1811  46^  27'  60"-  7 

do.  1871  69"-19 

Rome  1810  41°  68  64''-26 

do.  1866  64''09 

Naples  1820  40°  61'  46"-63 

do.  1871  46"-41 

Konigsberg  1820  64°  42'  60"-7l 

do.  1843  60"-66 

Greenwich  1838  61°  28'  SS^^S 

do.  1846  38"-17 

do.  1866  37''-92 

Besides  this  there  are  the  Pulkowa  observations  which  give  the 
following  results : — 

Pulkowa        1843        69°  46'  18''-73  ±  ©"-OlS 

do.  1866        18^-66  ±  (T'OU 

do.  1872        18"-60  +  0"-014 

I  am  aware  that  the  most  recent  investigations  of  the  Greenwich 
observations  by  the  present  Astronomer-Royal  have  shown  that  there 
is  no  proof  of  continuous  change  of  latitude ;  but  it  is  surely  some- 
thing more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  change  in  every  case  is  in 
the  same  direction ;  had  the  change  been  due  merely  to  imperfect 
observation  or  the  vagaries  of  refraction,  it  would  hardly  have  ex- 
hibited these  strange  coincidences.  There  is,  however,  more  than 
one  way  of  explaining  these  slight  variations  of  latitude,  and,  seeing 
that  the  observations  extend  over  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time,  it  would  not  do  to  attach  too  great  importance  to  them  in  this 
connexion. 

A  more  important  argument  is  to  be  derived  from  the  careful 
measnrements  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  which  have  been  made  by 

*  Zoe.  eit.  p.  297. 
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Mr.  Flinders  Petrie.  The  orientations  of  the  sides  and  passages  of 
the  great  and  second  pyramids  vary  not  more  than  d(y'  from  each 
other,  but  they  both  agree  in  varying  rather  than  5'  west  of  north ;  ^ 
it  is  inconceivable  that  this  close  approximation  of  tbe  orientation  of 
the  sides  and  passages  of  these  pyramids  should  be  due  to  accident, 
nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the  builders  would  deliberately  have 
introduced  a  variation  of  some  5'  west  of  north.  A  far  more  pro- 
bable  explanation  is  that  owing  to  a  shifting  of  the  earth's  crust  on 
its  core,  or  of  the  axis  of  revolution,  there  has  been  a  yariation  of 
that  amount  in  the  direction  true  north  since  the  pyramids  were  built 

Such,  briefly  stated,  are  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  We  have 
first  a  group  of  facts  inexplicable,  unless  we  grant  the  possibility  of 
a  shifting  of  the  earth's  crust  on  its  core,  or  of  the  axis  of  revolutioa 
of  the  earth ;  secondly  a  group  of  facts  inconsistent  with  the  only 
hypothesis  that  could  be  urged  against  the  first  supposition,  and 
thirdly  a  group  of  facts  directly  confirmatory  of  the  latter. 

In  conclusion  I  must  apologize  for  any  injustice  I  may  have — un- 
intentionally— committed;  an  official  geologist  in  India  has  to 
contend  with  many  difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  abreast  of  current  literature,  and  a  want  of  leisure 
for  pursuing  independent  investigations.  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  work  out  this  problem  more  thoroughly  during  the  current  year; 
but  having  been  deputed  to  accompany  an  embassy  to  Tibet,  the 
opportunity  is  gone,  and  not  likely  to  recur  for  some  years.  I  am 
consequently  induced  to  put  my  notes  on  the  subject  together,  some- 
what hastily  I  confess,  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
a  number  of  facts  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  geological  climates,  many  of  them  having  either  never 
been  published  at  all,  or  only  in  a  form  not  generally  accessible  to 
European  geologists. 

IV. — On  the  Tunnel  Section  neab  Honiton,  Devon. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Downes,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

THE  writer  has  for  some  time  hesitated  to  seek  in  the  pages  of  the 
Geological  Magazine  a  publication  of  his  experiences  upou 
the  above  subject.  He  fell  last  year  into  a  grievous  mistake  with 
regard  to  it,  and  suffered  that  mistake  to  be  published  in  the 
*'  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art."  It  will  be  his  duty,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity comes  round  (as  shortly  it  will),  to  call  attention  to  that 
mistake  in  the  pages  of  the  same  periodical.  In  the  meantime  he 
thinks  that  tbe  subject,  and  even  the  mistake  associated  with  it,  may 
be  of  something  more  than  local  interest.  At  least  the  recantation  of 
a  published  error  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated. 

The  tunnel  on  the  L.  &  S.  W.  Bailway  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
town  of  Honiton  pierces  a  hill  in  a  E.  and  W.  direction.  The  cut- 
ting on  the  W.  of  the  tunnel  exposes  the  Red  Marl  of  the  Trias. 
That  on  the  E.  of  the  tunnel  exposes  some  black  or  grey  beds,  mostly 

^  The  Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Qizeh,  by  W.  M.   Flinders    PetriA,  p.  126. 
(London,  1883.) 
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arenaoeons,  whioh  are  now  to  be  discussed.  Both  the  Red  Marl  and 
the  dark-coloured  arenaceous  beds  above  them  have  the  same  easterly 
dip  of  about  5°. 

About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  tunnel  is  a  north  and  south 
fault,  and  the  tunnel  beds  are  on  the  downthrow  side  of  it. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Ussher  had  in  the  work  "  Qeology 
of  England  and  Wales,"  p.  237,  by  the  former,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  ^e  beds  K  of  the  tunnel  were  Oault,  and  the  present  writer 
approached  the  subject  with  a  decided  predisposition  in  favour  of 
that  view.  He  did  not  perhaps  attach  the  weight  to  their  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  have  done,  for  he  had  somehow  arrived  at  the 
impression  that  their  opinion  was  but  a  conjecture,  and  did  not 
profess  to  be  more.  Nevertheless,  he  would  have  much  hesitated  to 
call  it  in  question,  were  it  not  that  a  piece  of  entirely  new  evidence 
was  presented  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  correspondence  with  the  railway  officials,  he  was 
informed  that  at  the  Engineer's  office  of  the  Railway  Company  there 
was  a  detailed  diagram  of  the  tunnel  on  a  large  scale.  He  went  to 
see  it,  and  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  dilemma.  Either  the 
black  beds  were  RhsBtic,  or  the  diagram  was  wrong. 

Could  the  latter  be  wrong?  The  unknown  engineer  who  con* 
stmcted  it  had  had  exceptional  facilities  for  accuracy.  Shafts  had 
been  sunk  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  position,  thickness,  character, 
and  colour  of  every  bed  was  given  with  great  exactness.  Many 
thousands  of  pounds  had  depended  upon  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
section,  and  though  the  uppermost  beds  did  not  affect  the  tunnelling, 
it  was  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  also  would  be  correctly 
given.  And  in  them  was  represented  an  unconformity  exactly  like 
that  which  exists  between  the  Trias  and  the  Greensand  in  all  the 
country  round  about,  the  Trias  (or  Rhsatic)  dipping  eastward,  the 
Greensand  above  it  being  horizontal. 

A  great  unconformity  in  the  midst  of  the  Cretaceous  series  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  If  then  the  diagram  was  right,  the  lower  beds 
could  be  nothing  else  but  Rhsstic.  And  such  the  present  writer  con- 
sidered them  to  be  until,  after  a  persevering  search  for  fossil  evidence, 
he  at  last  found  it ;  but  lo  I  ike/ossih  were  Cretaceous ! 

They  were : — 


Jnoetramm  eonantrieui  (Park.)  (abondant). 
TomaUUa  (Actaon)  qfini*  (Sow.) 
F9et9m  qvadri0o§tatu$  (Sow.) 
Modiola. 


MytUui, 
Tellina, 
Exogyra, 
Peetuncului, 


The  above  occurred  in  a  black  marly  clay  bed  about  six  feet  thick, 
which  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  series. 

The  diagram,  which — tested  by  the  exposed  beds  at  the  base — 
must  be  accurate  in  the  main,  is  certainly  inaccurate  as  regards  the 
uppermost  beds.  As  before  remarked,  they  did  not  affect  the  tunnel- 
ling, and  were  perhaps  carelessly  added.  Perhaps  the  designer  was 
in  part  inspired  by  the  analogy  of  the  surrounding  country,  with 
whose  geology  he  was  presumably  to  some  extent  acquainted.  But 
as  his  very  name  is  unknown,  and  he  cannot  answer  fot  bix^^^V^^^^ 
ia  naeleaa  to  disooAs  Mb  responsibility  for  the  error. 
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But  independently  of  tbe  diagram,  there  was  a  certain  balance  of 
other  improDabilities  which  had  to  be  weighed.  It  was  improbable, 
as  urged  by  Mr.  TJssher,  that  the  Rh»tio  beds  should  attain  so  great 
a  thickness, — about  160  feet.  It  was  improbable,  as  urged  by  Mr, 
H.  B.  Woodward,  that  they  should  locally  assume  an  arenaceous 
character  (though,  as  already  mentioned,  the  beds  in  question  are  not 
arenaceous  throughout).  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  improbable 
that  the  marked  unconformity,  usual  between  the  Trias  and  the 
Greensand,  should  be  absent  in  this  one  spot,  that  the  Trias  should 
have  in  this  particular  spot  no  proper  dip  whatever,  bnt  should 
acquire  just  about  its  normal  dip  abnormally  through  the  downtiirow 
of  a  fault,  and  should  exactly  share  that  dip  with  Cretaceous  beds 
above  it 

Again,  it  was  antecedently  most  improbable  that  Oault-like  rock 
should  reappear  in  this  locality.  At  Lyme  Regis,  25  miles  to  the 
S.E.,  black  marl  with  lAma  parallela  occurs,  but  this  appears  to  be 
approaching  extinction  westward,  and  is  there  only  about  20  ft.  thick. 
At  Dplyme,  Trinity  Hill,  Shute  Hill,  and  Dalwood  Down,  eminences 
in  a  straight  line  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Honiton  Tunnel,  along  the 
line  of  dip  no  Gault  is  found.  And  we  seek  for  it  equally  in  vain 
along  the  line  of  strike.  Yet  at  Honiton  tunnel  something  of  the 
nature  of  Oauit  is  found. 

It  would  seem  that  to  connect  these  Honiton  beds  with  the  Lyme 
Regis  bed,  a  curved  line  must  be  drawn  southwards  and  passing  oat 
to  sea.  Traces  of  dark  grey  beds, — all  however  arenaceous — are 
seen  in  the  cliff-section  at  Wbitecliff  and  at  Seaton.  Further  out  to 
sea  there  might  once  have  been  an  areno-argillaceous  bed  connecting 
the  20  ft.  bed  of  Lyme  Regis  with  the  6  ft  bed  of  like  character  at 
Honiton.     It  is  a  conjecture  with  at  least  some  probability  about  it 

But  when  we  compare  these  so-called  Gault  beds  of  the  West 
with  the  typical  Gault  of  Folkestone  (Quantum  mutatns  ab  illo  I), 
what  have  they  in  common  ?  The  argillaceous  character  has  been 
almost  entirely  supplanted  by  an  arenaceous  one.  The  fauna  has 
undergone  many  modifications.  Zima  parallela  still  lingers  on  in 
the  attenuated  bed  at  Lyme  Regis,  but  has  not  yet  been  found  at 
Honiton,  where  the  semi-argillaceous  bed  is  still  more  attenuated. 
Even  the  colour  gets  washed  out  as  we  go  westward.  Clay  merges 
into  sand.  Black  merges  into  yellow.  In  a  word,  between  Upper 
Greensand  and  Gault  boundary  there  is  none  in  the  West  of  England. 

With  the  exception  of  the  unconformity  represented  in  the  upper 
beds  of  the  section,  the  diagram  in  the  possession  of  the  L.  &  S.  W. 
Railway  is  no  doubt  mainly  correct     It  gives  the  following  thick- 
nesses to  the  several  beds : — 

Clay  with  Chert  passing  into  Cherty  Greensand,  bedded     ...    66  feet 
"'"y  oanQ...     «*s     ««,     ,,,     ,,.     aa,     ...     ...     ••■     ..a     •••     ox  ,, 

I6110W  oand      *..     ...     ,,,    ,,,    ,,,     ,,,     ,,.     ,•.     ...     ...     is  ,, 

Varipated  Marly  Clay      6  „ 

JjiaCK    O&nQ  ...  ,,,         ,,,  ,,,  ,,,  ,,,  ,,,  ,a«         ,,,         «aa         44     ,, 

TT  UlU)  OtIIIU  .,,  ,,,         ,,,         ,,,         ,,,         ,,,  ,,,  ,,,  ,,,         ,,,  X     ,, 

Greenish  Sandy  Clay       10  „ 

216  ft. 
BedMarL 
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Then  are  thus  shown  to  be  21S  feet  of  bedi  of  'rariotia  kindB 
above  the  Bed  Marl,  but  it  is  difficult  in  the  absenoe  of  unoonformity 
to  say  where  the  Trias  ends.  Probably  the  10  ft.  of  "  greenish 
sandy  olay  "  belongs  to  the  Trias.  Similar  beds  occur  in  tiie  same 
position  in  the  same  locality.  The  geological  age  of  the  "white 
sand"  and  the  "black  sand"  is  "not  proveii,"  bat  probably  they  are 
CretaOBons,  though  there  is  no  visible  anoonformity  to  show  it. 
The  "  Tariefjated  marly  day  "  is  certainly  Oretaoeous,  as  proved  by 
the  fossils  quoted  above. 


1.  EBdMwI.  _      _    . 

2.  Gneniah  Sandy  CUj.  6.    Orey  Buid 

3.  Slock  Buid.  7.     Ghertj  Qieenmid 

4.  ChA  giej  msrl  nod  black  clny.  S.     Clay  with  ohort. 

*  Ths  place  where  the  foaaila  were  found. 


w 
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By  A.  J.  Juiss-Bboitmi,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 
FCH  oonfosian  and  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  with 

regard  to  the  classification  and  uomenciature  of  the  strata 

which  form  the  lower  part  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  and  the  obief 
element  of  this  uncertainty  and  ooofusion  ia  the  misconception  which 
prevails  respecting  the  proper  signification  and  application  of  the 
term  Neoeomian.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  explain  the 
oontinental  usage  of  this  name,  and  by  showing  its  inapplioability 
to  any  of  our  English  strata,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  satis- 
factory grouping  of  our  Cretaceous  rocks. 

For  many  years  English  geologists  were  content  with  the  nomen- 
clature employed  by  the  earlier  students  of  the  Cretaceous  system — 
Webster,  Marohison,  Mantell  and  Fitton,  In  1864,  however,  the 
French  terra  Keooomian  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Judd,'  who  adopted 
it  for  the  Cretaoeous  portion  of  the  Speeton  Clay,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  Bubseqaently  used  it  as  a  synonym  for  the  whole  Lower  Cre- 
taoeouB  series  in  England  as  distinct  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
series  or  the  beds  lying  above  the  Lower  Greensand.  Consequently 
in  many  test-books  we  find  the  following  arrangement  of  the  Cre- 
taceous groups ; — 

'  Quart.  Jonrn.  OwL  Boo.  tdI.  isi*.  p.  lU. 
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Southern  Area,  NtrtJum  Arm, 

(    Chalk  White  Chalk. 

Upper  Cretaceous.       I    Upper  Greensand         \         ^^  Chalk. 

Lower  CretaceoB.       |   ^^^  Lower  Neocomiui. 

Now  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  use  of  the  name  Neooomian 
was  in  any  way  desirable  or  justifiable,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  name  and  its  usual  aooeptation  by  the 
majority  of  geologists  on  the  continent 

The  primary  groups  or  divisions  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series 
usually  recognized  in  France  and  Switzerland  are  those  proposed  by 
D'Orbigny,  namely  : — (1)  Neocomien;  (2)  Urgonien;  and  (3)  Aptien, 
and  the  history  of  these  names  is  as  follows.  Previous  to  1835  the 
rocks  included  in  the  first  two  groups  were  known  as  the  '*  Jnra- 
Cretac6e  *'  group,  and  in  that  year  Thurman  proposed  to  call  them 
Neocomien,  from  their  development  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neuchatel ;  this  name  was  adopted  by  Marcou  and  others,  but  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  this  Neocomien  series  did  not  include 
the  beds  now  known  as  Aptien ;  thus  we  find  Prof.  Marcou  in  his 
"  Lettres  sur  les  roches  du  Jura  "  writing  in  1856  of  Lower,  Middle, 
and  Upper  Neocomien,  but  the  summit  of  his  Upper  stage  is  the 
white  limestone  of  Neuchatel  (Urgonien). 

Meantime  D'Orbigny  had  been  making  his  palseontological  investi- 
gations, and  had  in  1848  described  a  series  of  beds  lying  between  the 
Oault  and  what  was  then  called  "  Neocomien  "  in  the  south-east  of 
France  ;  these  beds  he  proposed  to  call  Aptien  from  Apt  in  Yaucluse. 
The  relation  of  the  Neocomien  as  understood  by  Thurman  and 
Marcou  to  the  Aptien  and  Lower  Greensand  is  clearly  stated  by 
Marcou  in  his  first  letter  on  the  rocks  of  the  Jura  (p.  14)  thus,  "  It 
is  clear  in  fact  that  the  Lower  Greensand  of  England  is  in  no  way 
the  equivalent  of  the  Neocomian,  and  is  hardly  perhaps  to  be  corre- 
lated with  the  upper  part  of  the  Neocomian  .  .  .  The  blue  mark 
which  I  have  called  the  Mames  d*Hauterive,  and  which  contain  so 
many  fossils,  the  Calcaire  jaune  inferieur,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Neocomian,  have  no  marine  representatives  in 
England." 

He  appends  a  table  showing  that  these  Neocomian  strata  are  the 
marine  representatives  of  the  English  Wealden,  with  possibly  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  and  he  recommends  the  adop« 
tion  of  the  name  as  indicating  the  normal  marine  type  to  which  the 
freshwater  Wealden  is  an  exception. 

Marcou,  however,  does  not  look  with  favour  upon  D'Orbigny's 
name  of  Urganierif  which  was  proposed  in  1850,  D*Orbigny  then 
suggesting  a  new  classification  for  the  whole  series,  separating  the 
npper  half  of  the  beds  called  Neocomian  by  Marcou  under  the  name 
of  Urgonien  (from  Orgon,  Bouches  des  Ehone),  and  thus  limiting 
the  name  Neocomian  to  the  lower  half  of  Marcou's  series,  that  is, 
from  the  horizon  of  the  yellow  stone  of  Neuchatel  downwards. 
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Lastlj,  in  1854,  Prof.  Benevier.  of  Lausanne,  described  certain 
beds,  which  had  previoasly  been  called  Lower  Aptien,  as  a  separate 
subdivision  under  the  name  of  Rhodanien,  and  in  1856  he  published 
a  brief  note  "  On  some  points  in  the  Geology  of  England,"  in  which 
he  announced  the  results  of  a  visit  he  had  made  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  Swiss  and  English  beds.  The  results  are 
that  the  Lower  Greensand  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Neocomian, 
but  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Aptien,  and  that  the  fauna  of  the 
Atherfield  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  the  strongest  analogy  with 
that  of  these  Lower  Aptien  or  Bhodanien  beds.  Maroou,  writing  in 
1858,  says  that  he  willingly  adopts  these  conclusions  and  opinions  of 
M.  Benevier.' 

Meanwhile,  a  further  modification  had  been  proposed  by  MM. 
Coquand  and  Leymerie,  who  found  a  difficulty  in  separating  the 
Urgonien  and  Aptien  groups  in  the  Pyrenean  district,  where  accord- 
ing to  their  account  the  rocks  contain  a  mixture  of  the  fossils  which 
elsewhere  occur  in  the  Urgonien  and  Aptien ;  they  therefore  proposed 
to  combine  these  two  groups,  calling  the  division  thus  formed  the 
Urgo-Aptien,  and  admitting  a  Neooomian  division  below.  This 
suggestion  has  been  adopted  by  Prof.  Benevier,  who  published  the 
following  arrangement  in  1874  (Tableau  des  Terrains  Sedimentaires) : 

{Aptien 
Rhodanien 
Urgonien. 

Neocomien     (    Hauterivien 
\   Yalanginien. 

The  facts  upon  which  this  scheme  is  founded  require  confirmation, 
and  the  nomenclature  proposed  does  not  seem  to  have  found  much 
favour,  D'Orbigny's  names  being  still  generally  employed  by  French 
geologists. 

Having  now  explained  the  origin  of  this  nomenclature,  I  proceed 
to  give  the  succession  of  the  strata  in  question  at  some  of  the  typical 
localities. 

The  most  complete  sections  are  to  be  found  in  the  S.E.  of  France 
(Departments  of  Yauciuse,  Drome  and  Isere),  where  the  succession 
is  as  follows,  according  to  MM.  Comuel  and  Lory. 

SGreeniflb  tandstones. 
Marls  with  BeUmnitet  umieanalieutut,  Ammaniiei  nitus,  Martini  and 
/ui€o$tatu». 
luurla  with  Orbitolitei  and  other  fossils. 

{Limestone with  Caprotina  (Reqnienia)  LorudaUi, 
Marls  witii  OrbitoMet  and  EeUratter  obUmgut, 
Limestone  with  Caprotina  (Requienia)  ammonia. 

^arls  with  Toxaaler  eomplanmtus. 
Marly  limestones  with  Ancylocera*  Duvalii. 
Glanconitic  limestones  with  Btl,  dilatalut. 
Red  limestone  with  Ottrea  Qmloni  and  Pygurui  rottratut. 
Limestone  of  Fontanil. 
Marls  with  Bel,  latus  and  Am,  nsocomisntie, 
Argillaceons  limestones  with  Am.  attierianui, 
Jiimestones  with  Ttrebrotula  diphyoideB. 

1  Snr  Id  Neooomien  dans  le  Jura,  Zurich,  1%5%,  ^.  ^^. 


Neocomien. 
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The  basement  beds  are  only  found  at  and  sonth  of  Ghambery, 
while  north  of  that  plaoe  the  Galcaire  de  Fontanil  is  the  lowest  bed, 
resting  on  Coral  Rag.  M.  Lory  remarks  that  all  the  limestones 
thicken  northward  toward  Savoy  and  the  Jura,  while  the  marls  in- 
crease to  the  southward,  and  Prof.  Hebert  ^  states  that  the  argillaceous 
hydraulic  limestones  with  Ammonitee  Aatieriantu  attain  a  thickness 
of  500  metres  (1600  feet)  near  Chambery,  the  aggregate  of  the  rest 
of  the  Neooomian  above  these  limestones  having  an  equal  thickness, 
so  that  the  total  depth  of  this  division  here  is  at  least  8300  feet. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  lithographic  limestones  with  Ter. 
diphya  (janitor),  which  underlie  those  with  T.  dipht/oides,  should 
not  also  be  classed  as  Neooomian.  Henevier  refers  them  to  the 
Portlandian,  but  H6bert  plaoes  them  in  the  Neooomian  (thickness 
850  feet).  Near  Grenoble  the  Urgonien  is  said  to  be  900  metres 
(nearly  8000  feet)  thick,  but  nowhere  else  does  it  reach  more  than 
1800  feet  The  Aptien  is  about  60  feet  thick  at  Grenoble,  but  at 
Bedoule  it  is  as  much  as  650  feet,  and  in  the  Gard  about  800  feet' 
At  Perte  du  Bhone,  farther  north,  the  section  is  given  as  follows  by 
Prof.  Henevier : — 

Greensand  with  Ammonite  mammillaria, 

t  Hard  greenish  sandstone,  with  Tlieatula  plaamta  and  Am, 

Aptien.  20  feet     San'dr:t(ZTiossiU, 

\  Greenish  sandstone  with  Oatrea  aquila. 
Marly  sandstones  including  a  thin  layer  full  of  OrbitoUies  Utiii- 

culata  (33  feet). 
Clays  without  fossils  (10  feet). 
Marls  with  Hsttraster  oblongua,  Trigonim  and  Apmrrkait  Rdbi- 

naldina,  etc. 
Red  Limestone  with  Heteraster  oblongu*,  Pleroeera  pelagi,  and 
Caprotina  Lotudaiei. 

{White  friable  limestones  and  grey  compact  limestones  in 
alternating  beds,  and  containing  Caprotina  {Reqmenia) 
ammonia :  base  not  seen. 

By  Pictet  and  Campiche  the  beds  are  differently  grouped ;  they 
place  the  red  limestone  in  the  Urgonien,  and  class  the  overlying 
marls  and  clays  as  Lower  Aptien,  the  Upper  Aptien  here  being  very 
thin.  Sandy  limestones  with  fossils  of  true  Neooomian  species  oocur 
at  a  lower  horizon,  the  above  section  only  extending  as  far  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Hhone  and  Yalserine. 

In  the  Jura  and  near  Neuchatel  the  succession  is  given  as  follows, 
the  thicknesses  of  the  lower  beds  being  those  given  by  Marcou : — 

iGreensands  of  Fresta  with  Plieatula  placunea. 
Yellow  marl  with  Meteratter  oblofigut  and  OrbttoUtea, 

(  White  limestone  with  Requimia  ammonia, 
\  Yellow  limestone  with  Goniopygus  peltatua. 

t  Yellow  stone  of  Neuchatel. 
Neocomieuj    i  Marls  of  Hauterive  with  Am,  radiatua, 
260  feet.       j  Limonite  de  Metabief  with  Pygurua  roatratua, 

\  Limestone  of  Auberson  with  Toxaater  Campichei. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  Geol.  de  France,  ser.  2,  vol.  28,  p.  142. 

'  For  thia  and  other  information  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Ch.  Bfuroia. 
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The  two  lowest  Neooomian  groups  have  been  tenned  by  some 
Vcdenginten  and  the  two  upper  Hauterivien;  the  lowest  rests  on 
beds  of  Pnrbeck  age,  containing  Planorbis  Loryi,  and  other  freshwater 
shells. 

Dr.  Barrois  informs  me  that  the  total  thickness  of  the  three 
divisions  in  the  Jnra  is  from  200  to  300  metres  (650  to  990  feet). 

In  the  north  of  France  there  is  only  one  locality  where  anything 
like  a  complete  section  of  the  series  is  found,  and  this  is  at  Yassy  in 
the  north-eastern  department  of  Haute-Mame.  The  succession  here 
as  described  by  M.  Oomuel  is  as  follows : — 

Greensand  with  Ottrea  arduennenaU  (?  base  of  Gault),  28  feet. 

^  Sand  and  Sandstone  with  Ottrea  aquUa  and  O,  arduennemit. 
Plicatula  clays — in  three  divisions,  the  middle  containing  ^mifioni^ 
Aptiea.  nisui  and  jUtieottatuBf  the  lower  Ottrea  aguila  and  Ter,  sella, 

97  feet.  besides  Flieatula  plaeunea. 

Bed  marl  with  OrbiWliUs  Untieulata^  Heteratter  obUmgut  and  other 
v>        fossils. 

/  Oolitic  ironstone  and  ferruginous  sandstone,  with  JTnio  and  fresh- 
Urgouen,     1         water  fossils. 
118  feet.       j  Mottled  clays  and  sands  (freshwater). 

\  Clay  with  Ottrea  Leymerii, 

1  Yellow  marly  clay. 
S^topu  Umatone  (2b«»<«r,  etc) 
Ferroginous  sands  and  ironstone. 
Dark  marly  clay. 

Prof.  Hebert  prefers  to  group  the  Oyster-clay  as  Neocomien,  and 
to  place  the  red  marl  at  the  top  of  the  Urgonien,  commencing  the 
Aptien  with  the  Plicatula-days. 

In  passing  westward  from  the  Haute  Mame,  the  Neocomien  and 
Urgonien  beds  appear  to  thin  out,  and  are  overlapped  by  the  Aptien, 
which  in  Ardennes  is  reduced  to  a  few  feet  of  glauconitic  clay  with 
marly  ironstone  at  the  base  containing  fossils  and  pebbles  derived 
from  Palseozoic  rocks  like  the  **  pebble  beds "  of  Godalming  and 
Faringdon  (Barrois,  Terr.  Cret.  des  Ardennes,  pp.  252,  263). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  Yassy  section  the  marine 
Neocomian  beds  are  succeeded  by  a  group  the  greater  part  of  which 
consists  of  freshwater  beds  resembling  our  Wealden  strata.  More- 
over, the  fauna  of  the  overlying  red  bed  has  been  identified  by 
Renevier  as  that  of  his  Khodanien,  and  he  finds  the  same  fossils  in 
the  Atherfield  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  here  therefore  we  seem 
to  have  a  basis  of  correlation,  and  it  becomes  important  to  decide 
whether  this  Hhodanien  horizon  should  be  grouped  with  the  Urgonien 
or  the  Aptien,  for  it  is  nowhere  of  sufficient  stratigraphical  impor- 
tance to  rank  as  a  separate  primary  division. 

Two  of  the  best  modem  authorities  on  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
France,  namely.  Prof.  Hubert  and  Dr.  Ch.  Barrois,  agree  in  placing 
the  "  couche  rouge  de  Vassy  "  in  the  Urgonien,  but  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  exists  on  this  point  may  be  held  to  prove  that  the 
Hhodanien  is  really  a  passage  group,  and  that  no  very  decided  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  Aptien  and  Urgonien  divisions  of  the 
continental  series. 
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It  is  now  time  to  examine  the  Buooession  ezbibited  in  oar  southern 
oounties,  where,  as  is  well  known,  the  series  oonsists  of  a  thick  man 
of  freshwater  strata  (Wealden  beds),  overlain  by  marine  oLajs  and 
sands  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  Lower  Qreensand.  These 
marine  beds  are  everywhere  divisible  into  three  stages,  the  fossils  of 
which  are  to  a  certain  degree  different  In  the  Wealden  area  there 
are: — 

3.  Folkestone  and  Sandgate  beds,  with  BhynckoneUa  GibhtU,  Bk 
Buieata,  Thetia  Sowerbyi,  Corhtda  elegana,  etc.  (150  feet). 

2.  Hythe  beds,  with  Plicattda  placuneay  Exogyra  Mituato,  AmM/h 
niiea  Martini,  Am,  furcatus,  Ancyloceraa  gigas,  A.  Hill$ii  (200  feet). 

1.  Atherfield  Clay,  with  Trigonia  caudata,  Tr.  dadalea^  Pema 
Mulleti,  Holoeyntis  elegans,  etc.  (90  feet). 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  corresponding  series  is  very  much  thicker, 
but  may  be  divided  as  below : — 

3.  Sbanklin  Sand,  sands  and  clays  down  to  the  sand  with  ferru- 
ginous concretions  (256  feet). 

2.  Walpen  Sands  and  Crioceras  beds,  with  Am.  Martini,  AnofUh 
ceras  gigaa,  An,  Hillaii,  Exogyra  sinuata,  and  Ter,  sella  (400  feet). 

1.  Atherfield  Beds,  with  Trigonia  caudata,  T.  dadalea,  Pema 
Mulleti,  Corbis  eorrugata,  and  Aporrhais  Bobinaldina  (150  feet). 

Now  as  the  Atherfield  Clay  is  certainly  not  older  than  the  Rhoda- 
nien  of  Henevier,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  higher  groups 
form  an  expanded  equivalent  of  the  French  and  Swiss  Aptien.  l%e 
Urgonian  facies  of  the  Atherfield  fauna  was  recognized  long  ago 
by  M.  Gornuel,  but  he  remarks  in  1874  that  "  no  dear  separation 
between  the  Neocomien  (i.e,  Urgonien)  and  Aptien  can  be  traced  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  account  of  the  mixed  assemblage  that  occurs 
in  the  Crackers,  which  form  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other.'*  ^  It 
is  evident  therefore  that  here,  as  in  the  south  of  France,  there  is  a 
complete  passage  between  the  representatives  of  the  Urgonien  and 
the  Aptien. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  lower  marine  beds  have  a 
limited  extension,  and  that  the  uppermost  beds  (Sbanklin  sands) 
overlap  them  and  spread  northward  over  the  Jurassic  rocks,  all  the 
so-called  Lower  Greensand  of  our  midland  counties  belonging  to 
this  group,  the  range  of  which  is  probably  continuous  beneath  the 
Gault  as  far  as  Norfolk,  where  they  pass  into  the  upper  beds  of  the 
northern  Cretaceous  area. 

In  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  beds  older  than  the  Aptien  onoe 
more  make  their  appearance,  and  in  this  area  we  appear  to  have  a 
much  more  complete  marine  series  than  that  of  the  southern  counties. 
The  Yorkshire  succession  has  been  well  described  by  Prof.  Judd 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  descriptions  of  the  Lincolnshire  beds 
will  shortly  appear  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Oeological  Survey,  The 
grouping  adopted  by  Prof.  Judd,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  his  correlations  with  Neocomien,  Urgonien, 
and  Aptien  have  not  been  accepted  by  French  authorities,  so  that  I 

^  Boll.  Soc.  Geol.  de  France,  1874,  p.  390. 
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feel  justified  in  subjectiDg  tbem  to  some  sligbt  oriticism.  First, 
therefore,  as  to  the  grouping  of  the  zones ;  there  does  not  seem  any 
very  good  reason  why  the  zone  of  Ammonitea  apeetonenaia  should  be 
classed  with  the  lower  zones  rather  than  with  the  middle  group. 
Prof.  Jndd  identified  twenty-six  species  from  this  zone,  and  of  these 
only  eight  occur  in  the  zone  of  Am,  noricua,  while  thirteen  species 
(50  per  cent)  range  up  into  the  Peeten  etnctua  beds  :  again  in  Lincoln- 
shire the  only  determinable  Ammonites  obtained  from  the  clays 
overlying  the  Tealby  ironstones  with  Peeien  cinctua  were  the  varieties 
of  Am.  apeetonenaia  (concinnua  and  venuaiua).  I  am  inclined,  there- 
fore, to  think  that  a  part  at  any  rate  of  Prof.  Jndd's  apeetonenaia  zone 
should  be  grouped  with  his  Middle  division  rather  than  with  the 
Lower.  The  norieua  zone  does  not  appear  to  have  any  equivalent 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  masses  of  clay 
which  form  the  nortcus  and  apeetonenaia  zones  in  Yorkshire  did  not 
extend  into  Lincolnshire,  no  contemporaneous  deposits  being  formed 
in  the  latter  area. 

In  the  next  place  it  does  not  appear  to  me  so  very  clear  that  the 
fauna  of  the  Upper  division  has  a  closer  analogy  with  that  of  the 
Atherfield  Clay  than  that  of  the  Middle  division  has.  There  is  no 
very  marked  correspondence  between  any  part  of  the  northern  and 
southern  series,  the  areas  in  which  they  were  deposited  were  evi- 
dently to  a  great  extent  separated  from  one  another,  many  species 
common  in  the  one  area  do  not  occur  in  the  other,  and  the  time 
range  of  some  of  those  species  which  do  occur  in  both  series  appears 
to  be  different,  thus  Pema  MvUeti  is  abundant  in  the  Atherfield  Clay 
of  the  south,  while  in  Yorkshire  it  is  only  quoted  from  the  Upper 
division.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the  middle  clays  of  Donington  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  it  is  these  clays  both  in  Yorkshire  that  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  homotaxial  equivalents  of  the  Atherfield 
Beds,  the  abundance  of  Meyeria  (though  the  species  are  different) 
and  of  Exogyra  ainuata  are  features  in  common. 

If  these  views  be  accepted,  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  series 
can  be  brought  into  greater  harmony,  and  both  may  be  correlated 
with  the  southern  type  as  follows : — 

Yorkshire,  Zineolnthire,  Itle  of  Wight, 

IPecten  cinctus  beds    \  Donington    Clay  {    Walpen  Sands,  etc. 
Ancyloceras  beds        /  and  Tealby  Becb  \   Atherfield  Clay. 
Speetonensis  zone       \  T)ir««*:«~  /    Part  of  the  Wealden 

100  feet    I   Zone  of  Am.  noricus  )   ^annng  .    .    .  |       ^^ 
\   Zone  of  Am.  Astierianus  Spilsby  Sands 

Unconformity  —  Hastings  Sands. 

This  view  finds  support  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Goquand,^ 
that  the  only  part  of  the  Speeton  Clay  series  which  can  be  correlated 
with  the  Neocomien  of  the  south  of  France  is  the  zone  of  Am*  aatieri- 
anua,  and  that  all  above  it  must  be  referred  to  the  Urgonien  and 
Aptien  divisions.    The  zone  of  Am,  aatierianua  is  acknowledged  by 

^  BulL  Soc.  Qeol.  de  France,  2nd  ser.  vol.  26,  p.  2U. 
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all  anthorities  to  be  homotazial  with  the  Hanterivien  xnarb  and 
Spatangns  limettones,  and  the  oldest  Neoootnian  rocks  which  under- 
lie these  are  not  therefore  represented  in  the  Yorkshire  area.  I  see 
no  reason  however  why  the  zone  of  Am.  nortctis  should  be  excluded 
from  the  Neooomian,  sinoe  that  Ammonite  is  probably  only  a  varie^ 
of  Am,  neoeomienna. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  general  nomenclature,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  Prof.  Judd's  proposal  to  apply  the  name  Neocomisn 
to  the  whole  Lower  Gretaceoas  series  was  a  Tery  unfortonate  one. 
It  would  appear  that  at  the  time  of  writing  his  paper  on  the  Speeton 
Clay,  Prof.  Judd  was  under  the  impression  that  this  aeries  had  a 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  system,  both  on  atratigraphical 
and  palseontologioal  grounds;^  now  if  subsequent  investigation  had 
confirmed  this  belief,  and  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Neooomian 
system  distinct  from  the  Cretaceous  system,  but  of  equal  palasonto- 
logical  importance  with  the  other  systems  which  are  recognised 
in  geology,  no  objection  could  now  be  taken.  But  this  is  not  the 
case :  the  thickness  of  the  Neocomien,  Urgonien,  and  Aptien  rocks 
in  the  south  of  France  appears  to  be  very  great  (from  1000  to  6000 
feet),  but  the  mere  thickness  of  a  group  of  strata  does  not  justify 
the  creation  of  a  new  system  unless  they  contain  a  sufficioitly 
distinct  assemblage  of  fossils,  and  in  this  case  the  fauna  is  neither  so 
large  and  varied  or  so  peculiar  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  separated  from 
the  Cretaceous  system :  they  are  r^arded  by  all  who  have  studied 
them  as  forming  the  lower  portion  of  this  system,  just  as  the  Gkiolt 
and  Chalk  form  the  upper  portion  of  it,  and  their  separation  would 
be  no  more  justifiable  than  that  of  the  Lias  from  the  Jurassic  system. 

This  being  so,  the  proposal  to  call  the  lower  series  Neooomian 
ceases  to  be  logically  defensible,  unless  a  new  name  is  found  either 
for  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series  or  for  the  whole  system  which 
includes  both.  Prof.  Judd's  nomenclature,  with  the  belief  he  then 
entertained,  was  a  logical  one,  but  I  must  maintain  that  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  subsequently  employed  is  entirely  illogical. 
There  is  an  inclination  in  certain  quarters  to  adopt  the  name 
Neooomian  for  the  lower  division,  and  to  limit  the  application 
of  Cretaceous  to  the  upper  division ;  this  plan  would  certainly 
secure  logical  uniformity,  but  those  who  suggest  it  are  bound  to 
propose  a  new  name  for  the  system  which  includes  these  two 
divisions,  otherwise  it  would  only  "make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded." There  is  really  no  necessity  for  any  such  innovation, 
or  for  any  alteration  of  the  general  scheme  of  nomenclature  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  The  Cambrian  and  the  Carboniferous 
systems  are  simply  divided  into  lower  and  upper  series,  why 
therefore  should  we  not  be  content  to  treat  the  Cretaceous  system 
in  the  same  way,  and  to  speak  simply  of  Lower  and  Upper  Cre- 
taceous series  ? 

Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  French  and 
Swiss  geologists  use  the  term  Neooomian  in  its  special  application  as 
limited  by  D'Orbigny,  and  its  employment  in  any  other  sense,  except 

-  ^  See  Quart  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.  ?ol.  zziy.  p.  228. 
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on  the  strongest  grounds  of  expediency,  is  therefore  to  be  deprecated. 
I  am  folly  aware  that  Prof.  Hebert  is  one  of  those  who  has  adopted 
Prof.  Jadd's  nomenclature,  but  Prof.  Hebert  appears  to  shrink  from 
proposing  a  new  name  for  the  Lower  (Neooomian)  beds,  though  he 
employs  D'Orbigny's  names  for  the  other  groups ;  consequently  he 
has  only  succeeded  in  introducing  an  element  of  confusion  which  did 
not  previously  exist  in  the  French  nomenclature. 

The  height  of  incongruity  is  reached  when,  by  retaining  the  name 
of  Wealden  for  the  fresh-water  beds  and  adopting  that  of  Neocomion 
for  all  our  marine  beds,  we  have  a  Neooomian  overlying  the  Wealden  I 
and  consequently  applied  to  the  very  beds  Marcou  and  Benevier  have 
so  clearly  and  carefully  distinguished  from  those  strata  which  were 
originally  called  Neooomian  in  Switzerland  and  the  south  of  France 
(see  ante).  1  trust  that  I  have  now  made  it  clear  that  to  continue 
the  use  of  Neoeomian^  either  as  a  synonym  for  Lower  Cretaceous 
or  as  a  substitute  for  Lower  Greeusand,  would  be  productive  of 
immense  confusion,  and  would  entirely  stultify  the  work  of  two 
of  the  principal  authorities  upon  the  beds  in  question.  Neither  does 
it  seem  desirable  to  introduce  the  term  Aptien  into  British  nomen- 
clature, partly  because  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  in 
France  as  to  the  relative  extension  of  Aptien  and  Urgonien,  and 
partly  because  there  is  not  sufficient  continuity  between  the  French 
and  English  areas  to  make  any  correlation  so  safe  and  certain  as  it 
is  in  the  case  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  groups.  The  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  England  are  now  undergoing  revision  by  the  members  of  the 
(Geological  Survey,  and  the  desirability  of  formulating  a  new  nomen- 
clature will  be  considered  when  the  work  is  farther  advanced :  the 
merits  of  the  name  (Vectian)  which  1  have  already  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  Lower  Oreensand  will  then  be  discussed ;  at  present  1 
am  content  to  let  it  remain  in  abeyance.  For  my  present  purpose 
the  local  names  used  for  the  groups  in  the  Wealden  area  will  serve 
as  a  means  of  comparing  the  beds  of  southern  England  with  those 
of  northern  and  southern  France  so  far  as  is  possible  under  the  cir- 
oumstanoes ;  this  is  done  in  the  following  table : — 

South  England,  N,B,  France.  S.E.  France, 

Folkestone  and  Sandgate  Beds,  |  Sands  and  Sandstones.  I  Antien 

Hythe  Beds.  Plicatula  Clays.  j 

Atnerfield  Clay.  The  red  bana.  Rhodanien. 

rFreshwater  Beds.  )  tt,«««;^« 

I  The  Oyster  CUys.  {  ^^^^^^^ 

Weald  Clay.  ^  Y^^^^  ^^^j 

nestone  Sands  }  Upper  \ 

Neocomien. 


I  Spatangns  Limestone  Sands   >  Upper  \ 


Hastings  Sands.  (Absent).  Lower ; 

VI. — On  ths  Skquenoe  and  Systematic  Position  of  the  Cam- 
brian Books  of  Nuneaton. 
By  Prof.  C.  Lapworth,  LL.D.,  P.O.  8. 

IN  the  Oeologioal  Magazine  for  Deoember,  1882,^  I  published  a 
brief  note  upon  the  ''  Discovery  of  Cambrian  Hooks  in  th^ 

*  Lapworth,  Geol.  Mao.  1882,  Dec,  II,  Tol.  IX..  "9. 5^^. 
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Neighbourhood  of  Birmingham/*  in  which  evidences  were  addooed 
demonstrative  of  the  fact  that  the  oldest  sedimentary  strata  of  the 
Lickey  Hills,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Naneatoiit 
previously  referred  to  the  Llandovery  and  Carboniferous  respeo- 
tively,  are,  in  reality,  of  Cambrian  age.  Since  that  date  these 
Cambrian  areas  have  been  in  part  mapped  by  the  members  of  the 
Field  Geology  Class  of  the  Mason  Collie,  and  many  confirmatoiy 
and  interesting  points  of  detail  have  been  detected  by  myself  and 
others.  Some  of  these  will  be  found  incorporated  in  Mr.  Jerome 
Harrison's  valuable  paper  on  the  "  Pre-Carboniferous  Floor  of  the 
Midlands,"  published  in  the  Midland  Naturalist  for  1885.^  My  friend 
Mr.  T.  H.  Waller,  B.Sc.,  kindly  undertook  the  microscopical 
examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  associated  with  these  Cambrian 
strata,  but  the  results  of  his  observations  are  as  yet  unpublished.  I 
hope  to  treat  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  at  the  forthcoming  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  but  as  I  have  recently  had  to  prepare  a 
general  account  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  the  Midlands  for  the  local 
*'  Association  Guide  Book,"  I  have  thought  that  a  summary  of  my 
conclusions  as  there  laid  down  respecting  the  main  fossiliferous  area 
of  Nuneaton  may  be  of  present  interest  to  other  geologists  working 
among  these  rocks,  and  may  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  further 
discussion  and  investigation. 

The  largest  area  of  Cambrian  rocks  in  the  Midlands  is  that  of 
Nuneaton  and  Atherstone  in  Eastern  Warwickshire.  It  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedworth  on  the  south  to  a  point  beyond 
Merivale  Park  near  Atherstone  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles,  and  has  a  maximum  width  to  the  north  of  the  hamlet  of 
Oldbury  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  On  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
Cambrian  area  its  beds  are  overlain  un conformably  by  the  basement 
beds  of  the  Eeuper  Sandstone,  around  and  to  the  south  of  the  town 
of  Nuneaton.  To  the  north  of  that  town  they  are  generally  faulted 
against  the  Eeuper  Marl,  but  are  locally  overlapped  by  some  of  its 
basal  beds.  On  the  western  side  the  Cambrian  rocks  are  overlain 
unconformably  by  the  lowest  sandstones  of  the  East  Warwickshire 
Coalfield,  but  there  appear  evidences  of  faulting  between  the  two 
systems  in  some  localities. 

The  sequence  of  the  rocks  of  this  Cambrian  area  is  as  follows  : — 

A.  Caldecote  Volcanic  Bocka. 

(1)  A  thin  series  of  volcanic  ashes,  beautifully  stratified,  shown 
in  an  old  cutting  (The  Tunnel)  a  few  yards  to  the  north-west  of 
Caldecote  Lodge,  and  forming  the  lowest  rocks  exposed  in  the 
Nuneaton  district 

(2)  Quartz-felsite  and  diabase-porphyrite,  seen  in  an  old  quarry 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south-east  of  Caldecote  Lodge.  The  quartz- 
felsite  is  often  brecciated  in  character,  and  is  doubtfully  intrusive  in 
the  Caldecote  ashes.  The  diabase-porphyrite  is  subsequent  in  age  to 
the  quartz-felsite,  resting  upon  it,  making  its  way  into  it  in  veins 
and  strings,  and  including  fragments  of  the  quartz-felsite  caught  up 
in  its  flow. 

^  HarriBon,  Midland  Naturalist,  1885,  toI.  Tiii.  pp.  38 — 69  ei  §eq. 
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B.  HarUhiU  Quarizite. — ^Thiok-bedded  qnartzite,  with  intercalations 
of  sandj  shales.  This  formation  extends  from  Tuttle  Hill  to  Harts- 
hill,  and  is  exposed  in  many  large  quarries.  The  basement  beds  of 
the  quartzite  contain  abundant  fragments  of  the  Caldecote  volcanic 
rocks.  At  Mr.  Boon's  quarry,  between  Caldecote  Lodge  and  Tuttle 
Hill,  its  lowest  zone  is  laid  bare,  and  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
this  derived  volcanic  material. 

Along  a  straight  line  ranging  from  the  Midland  Railway  Station 
at  Nuneaton  to  the  village  of  Hartshill,  near  Atherstone,  the  highest 
zone  of  the  quartzite  is  succeeded  by  the 

C.  Stoekingford  ShaleB, — A  thick  group  of  purple,  green,  grey  and 
black  thin-bedded  shales,  which  are  separable  into  two  main 
divisions : — 

(1)  Purple  and  Qreen  ShaleB  {Oholella  Beds). 

The  lowest  zones  of  this  division  are  stained  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,  and  were  formerly  worked  for  manganese.  Higher  up  the 
purple  shales  pass  up  into  green  and  grey  beds,  but  the  red  beds 
re-appear  at  intervals  to  the  summit  of  the  division.  At  Marston 
Jabet,  Camp  Hill,  and  in  many  localities  beyond  Hartshill,  fossils 
occur,  which  are,  however,  limited  to  very  iMn  seams,  llie  com- 
monest forms  may  be  provisionally  referred  to: — 

Zififfulella  pygmea,  Salter.  Prototpongia  fenetirata^  Hicks. 

Obolella  tagittalU,  Salter.  Acrotreta  toeiaiisj  Von  Seebach. 

OrthU  lentieularii,  Dalm.  OboleUo  Solteri^  Holl. 

(2)  Oray  shales  with  hands  of  intensely  black  carbonaceous  shales 
(Agnostus  Beds), 

These  are  divisible  into  two  main  zones : — 

(a)  Zone  of  Agnostua  sociale,  Tullberg. 

The  characteristic  fossil  of  this  band  is  the  well-marked  variety 
of  Agnoatus  pisiformis  (Linn.),  which  gives  its  name  to  the  zone. 
It  has  been  met  with  in  these  beds  at  Chilvers  Coton,  Stoekingford 
Cutting,  and  Oldbury  Reservoir. 

Another  very  characteristic  fossil  in  the  band  is  Beyrichia  Angelini, 
Barr.,  a  well-known  Swedish  species.  Its  associated  forms  are  a 
species  of  Ungulella,  apparently  identical  with  LingtdeUa  Nicholsoni, 
Callaway,  and  a  species  of  Obolella. 

(b)  Zone  of  Sphtsrophthalmua  alatus,  Beck.  {7=^  Zone  of  Peltura 
searabeoides,  Wahlenberg). 

The  characteristic  fossil  of  this  zone  is  the  well-known  Scandi- 
navian species  8.  alatus  (8.  humilis,  Phill.),  already  known  from 
the  British  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  of  North  Wales  and  the  Malvern 
Hills. 

It  is  associated  with  abundant  specimens  of  an  Obolella  of  the  type 
Obolella  sagittalia,  Salt.,  but  with  strongly-marked  concentric  lines 
of  growth  (var.  eonceniricus).  Species  of  Agnostida  occur  more 
rarely,  together  with  carbonaceous  remains  resembling  the  Symeno- 
caris  vermicauda  of  Salter,  etc. 

The  examples  of  Spharophthalmus  are  locally  abundant  but  poorly 
preserved,  head,  body-rings,  and  free  cheeks,    T^e^  at^  caxl^ii^^^ 
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as  in  the  Malvems,  to  a  single  seam  wbioh  is  very  difficolt  of 
detection. 

This  zone  is  the  highest  band  of  the  Cambrian  visible  in  the 
Nuneaton  District,  occurring  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  ancon- 
formably  overlying  Carboniferous.  Fossils  have  been  obtained  from 
it  in  the  quarries  to  the  south-west  of  Merivale  Park,  and  in  the 
Stock  ID  gford  railway  cutting. 

No  recognizable  fossils  have  been  met  with  in  the  Hartshill  quartz- 
ite,  but  those  enumerated  above  from  the  various  zones  of  the  Stock- 
ingford  shales  allow  us  to  assign  the  Cambrian  rooks  of  Nuneaton 
to  their  approximate  position  in  the  general  succession  of  Cambrian 
deposits.  These  Stockingford  shales  fall  apparently  into  the  same 
systematic  position  as  the  well-known  Upper  Cambrian  shales  of  the 
Malvern  Hills — representing  the  grey  and  black  shales  which  there 
lie  between  the  HoUyhush  Sandstone  below  and  the  Dietyonema  bed 
above.  Lingula  pygmea  and  Obolella  Salteri  occur  in  the  lowest 
shale  zones  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  Spharophtkalmtu  alatus  and  Agnostus 
piaiformis  ara  among  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  black  shales 
above.  In  other  words,  the  Stockingford  beds  come  into  the  place 
of  a  part  of  the  Lingula  Flags  of  North  Wales — possibly  ranging  to 
the  Upper  Dolgelly,  With  the  Scandinavian  succession  the  agree- 
ment is  even  closer ;  the  zones  of  Agnoatua  soeiale,  Beyriehia  AngdnU 
and  Spharophthalmtis  a/a(tis  (=  zone  of  P.  acaraheoides)  occurring  in 
the  same  order  in  the  Midlands,  in  Scania  and  in  Norway* 

Although  the  underlying  Caldecote  Volcanic  Oroup  has  distinctly 
afforded  the  material  of  which  the  basement  bed  of  the  Hartshill 
Quartzite  is  composed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  systematic  break  between 
the  Caldecote  and  Hartshill  formations  is  of  great  moment.  The 
Caldecote  ashes  have  the  same  general  strike  and  amount  of  inclina- 
tion as  the  overlying  quartzite,  and  are  equally  unmetamorphosed. 

Both  the  Stockingford  Shales  and  the  Hartshill  Quartzite  are 
pierced  by  intrusive  dykes  of  Pre-Carboniferous  diorite.  This  rock 
has  been  already  described  by  Mr.  AUport,  F.G.S.,  in  a  memoir  which 
has  become  classic  in  the  history  of  British  Petrography. 

A  preliminary  notice  of  the  petrographioal  characters  of  the 
Caldecote  igneous  rocks  by  Mr.  Waller  will  be  found  in  the  paper 
which  follows  the  present  communication. 


VII. — Pbkliminabt  Note  on  the  Volcanic  and  Asrociatsd  Books 

OF  THE  Neighbourhood  of  Nuneaton. 

By  Tho8.  H.  Waller,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

THE  relations  of  the  various  rocks  of  the  district  Iving  to  the 
North  and  South  of  Nuneaton  have  already  been  discussed  by 
Prof.  Lapworth  from  the  data  afforded  by  investigation  in  the  field. 
He  put  into  my  hands  many  specimens  of  the  different  rocks  for  the 
purpose  of  microscopical  examination.  I  have  also  received  specimens 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  and  have  collected  some  myself.  Mr.  J. 
J.  H.  Teall  has  also  placed  at  my  disposal  a  number  of  slides  which 
he  has  had  prepared  from  material  of  his  own  collecting. 
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From  these  I  have  prepared  a  considerable  number  of  thin  sections, 
and  I  propose  to  give  here  a  sammary  of  the  chief  conclusions  at 
which  I  have  arrived  as  to  the  following  rooks : — 

1.  The  Ashes. 

2.  The  Quartz-Felsite. 

3.  The  Basic  rock  which  is  seen  in  contact  with  the  Quartz-Felsite. 

4.  The  Quartzite. 

5.  The  Diorite  in  the  latter. 

1.  The  Ashes  from  the  "Tunnel"  at  Caldeoote  are  distinctly 
bedded,  and  contain,  where  they  are  coarsest,  angular  grains  of  quartz 
and  felspar ;  but  in  most  parts  the  dust  has  originally  been  so  fine, 
and  subsequent  changes  have  so  much  veiled  the  components,  that 
not  much  can  be  made  oat  as  to  their  constitution.  A  light-coloured 
specimen  from  this  locality  has  an  appearance  and  texture  very 
similar  to  those  of  a  tuff  from  the  Pentland  Hills,  of  which  I  pos- 
sess a  specimen.  It  contains  a  number  of  rather  darker  grains, 
which  are  not  evenly  distributed  all  over,  but  are  gathered  up  into 
a  sort  of  network  with  irregular  meshes,  the  open  spaces  being  nearly 
free  from  them. 

A  few  of  the  felspar  grains  are  much  larger  than  the  majority  of 
the  fragments  of  which  the  rook  is  made  up ;  one  well-defined  and 
pretty  perfect  crystal  measuring  about  -gV  of  an  inch,  another  of 
orthoclase  measures  xiir  of  an  inch.  There  are  occasional  fragments 
of  apparently  a  fine-grained  basalt,  and  in  some  of  these  large  felspar 
crystals  are  included,  showing  that  the  basalt  was  porphyritia  I 
have  seen  no  well-defined  augite,  but  a  few  green  patches  give 
rather  the  impression  of  an  altered  pyroxene.  The  quartz  fragments 
are  not  very  frequent,  and  the  general  character  of  the  mass  is 
decidedly  basia 

In  the  coarse  conglomerate  at  the  betse  of  the  quartzite,  blocks  of 
ash  are  found,  and  those  which  I  have  examined  are  made  up  of 
much  larger  fragments  than  the  specimens  from  the  Tunnel.  The 
fragments  present  a  considerable  variety  of  aspect ;  a  few  of  them 
look  like  pieces  of  a  very  vesicular  lava — basic  apparently :  others  are 
pale  green,  like  some  of  the  Welsh  felsites  of  the  Snowdon  district, 
and  have  the  peculiar  curdled  or  damascened  appearance  which  has 
been  often  described  in  these. 

2.  The  Quartz-Felsite. — It  is  only  sparingly  that  specimens  occur 
which  have  the  appearance  of  typical  unaltered  quartz-felsites.  In 
them  the  quartz  and  felspar  occur  in  large  grains  and  crystals,  the 
ground-mass  forming  as  usual  inclusions  and  indentations  in  the 
former.  In  the  ground-mass  itself  the  fluidal  texture  is  very  marked, 
and  it  shows  the  usual  indeterminate  polarization  of  the  felsites. 

The  felspar  is  much  clouded  by  products  of  decomposition,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  left  which  allows  the  twinning  to  be  made  out 
Both  orthoclase  and  plagioolase  occur ;  in  the  latter,  frequently  with 
very  fine  and  sharply-distinguished  lamellaa. 

The  greater  number  of  specimens  which  have  a  general  look  of 
qoartz-felsite,  seem  to  me  to  have  much  more  of  the  character  o^  ^ 
felsite  brecciated  and  recemented  with  probably  but  U\>\Xjbd2LB\.\sc£V>«XL^:^. 
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The  quartz  grains,  instead  of  having  mostly  rounded  outlines^  are  in 
yery  large  proportion  angular,  and  have  a  very  fragmentary  look. 
The  felspar  grains,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  frequently  rounded,  and 
the  whole  of  the  crystalline  constituents  are  packed  closely  together; 
touching,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  if  they  had  been  loose 
g^ins.  This  peculiarity  of  aspect  naturally  varies  in  differont 
specimens,  and  in  one  or  two  I  think  I  have  detected  a  quartz  grain 
in  the  act  of  breaking  up.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  at  one  side 
is  covered  over  with  a  network  of  strings  of  minute  fluid  cavities, 
which  divide  it  into  roughly  polygonal  portions ;  as  we  pass  to  the 
other  side  of  the  crystal,  however,  these  become  lines  of  an  infil- 
trated green  mineral,  and  at  the  extreme  edge  a  few  of  the  polygonal 
fragments  are  quite  detached,  and  separated  from  the  main  mass  by 
portions  of  the  ill-defined  ground-mass  which  occurs  in  this  particular 
specimen.  Here  the  alternative  lies  between  considering  the  fluid 
cavities  as  the  remaining  indications  of  cracks  which  originally 
divided  the  crystal,  or  looking  upon  the  strings  of  cavities  as  original, 
and  as  giving  direction  to  the  separation  by  being  planes  of  weakness. 
It  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  former  assumption  that  the  reticulated 
arrangement  of  the  cavities  is,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  more 
frequent  in  the  specimens  which  have  the  greatest  appearance  of 
disturbance.  Where  the  crystalline  grains  of  quartz  are  indented 
with  intrusions  of  the  ground-mass,  there  is  very  frequently  a  line  of 
cavities  following  the  outline  of  the  indentation.  One  specimen 
shows  very  well  the  care  needful  in  deciding  that  an  apparent  inclusion 
is  not  in  connection  with  the  exterior.  A  quartz  grain  has  a  row  of 
four  roundish  apparent  inclusions.  The  plane  of  the  section,  how- 
ever, has  fallen  jtM<  within  the  neck  connecting  one  of  these  included 
masses  with  a  little  indentation  of  the  margin,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
fiaintly  visible  cloud  observable  showing  the  actual  connection. 

In  various  places  in  this  rock  there  are  green  patches  and  a  few 
black  and  brown  ones.  These  are  not  so  sharply  defined  micro- 
scopically as  they  appear  in  hand-specimens.  In  some  cases  they 
seem  to  have  their  margins  indented  with  a  quartz  grain,  or  to 
inclose  a  bit  of  felspar  ;  but  occasionally  they  seem  quite  free  from 
any  but  microscopic  crystals.  The  black  patches,  so  far  as  I  have 
examined  them,  have  the  look  of  green  serpentinous  alteration 
products,  and  some  of  the  browner  ones  have  much  the  appearance 
of  the  neighbouring  fine  ashes,  but  others  seem  more  filled  with 
minute  lath-shaped  crystals,  which  have  much  of  the  character  uf 
felspar  microliths. 

3.  The  Dark  Basic  Bock  which  is  in  contact  with  the  quartz- 
felsite  in  one  little  disused  quarry  has  undergone  great  alteration — in 
some  parts  to  the  complete  obliteration  of  any  original  structure,  in 
others  the  components  are  very  fairly  preserved.  Close  to  the 
junction  with  the  quartz-felsite,  and  running  into  it  in  strings  and 
tongues,  the  appearances  strongly  suggest  a  rock  originally  glassy, 
which  has  been  subsequently  devitrified,  like  the  glassy  base  of  many 
felsites.  In  some  specimens  the  structure  is  markedly  porphyritio ; 
felspar  crystals  of  considerable  size  occurring  in  a  ground  of  crystals 
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apparently  of  felspar  of  yery  small  dimensions.  In  others  the 
crystals  of  felspar  are  larger  and  of  more  uniform  size.  Extremely 
little  augite  Las  escaped,  but  it  is  ourious  that  those  which  are  pre- 
served show,  in  addition  to  the  twinning  with  the  orthopinaooid  aa 
the  plane  of  oomposition,  which  is  common,  the  unusual  deavage 
parallel  with  the  basal  plane  described  by  Mr.  Teall  as  occurring  in 
the  prevailing  pyroxene  of  the  Whin  Sill  of  the  North  of  England. 
One  section  approximately  in  the  plane  of  the  clinopinaooid  shows 
the  cleavages  forming  obtuse  angles  meeting  in  the  plane  of  com- 
position ;  the  angles  were  measured  as  66°  on  one  side,  and  65° 
on  the  other,  and  the  extinctions  40^  and  41^  from  the  dividing  line. 
Where  the  colour  of  the  augite  can  still  be  seen,  it  is  very  pale. 

The  larger  porphyritically-developed  felspars  give  extinction 
angles  such  as  indicate  one  of  the  more  basic  plagioolases,  probably 
labradorite.  Some  yellowish  hornblende  and  a  green  chloritic  or 
serpentinous  mineral  are  apparently  products  of  alteration. 

The  manner  in  which  this  rock,  which  seems  to  agree  in  characters 
with  Eosenbusch's  diabase  porphyrite,  runs  in  among  the  quartz 
and  felspar  grains  of  the  quartz-felsite  previously  mentioned,  the 
presence  of  detached  angular  quartz  grains  in  its  mass,  and  the 
appearance  of  flow  which  it  has,  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  flowed  as 
a  lava  over  a  broken  disintegrated  surfEKse  of  quartz-felsite  or  of 
a  bed  of  sand  derived  from  it. 

4.  The  Quartzite, — ^The  quartz  sand  which  has  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  quartzite  shows  in  some  of  the  lower  beds  its  derivation 
from  such  a  rock  as  the  quartz-felsite  previously  described,  by  the 
survival  of  canals  and  indosures  of  the  felsitic  ground-mass,  and 
indeed,  in  the  conglomerate,  quite  at  the  base,  little  pebbles  of  felsite 
occur  along  with  angular  fragments  of  the  fine  ashes.  In  the  normal 
quartzite  the  grains  of  primary  quartz  are  well  rounded,  and  contain 
in  many  cases  a  great  number  of  minute  fluid  cavities.  The  secondary 
cementing  quartz  is  much  more  free  from  cavities  or  inclusions 
of  any  sort  It  is  an  optical  continuity  with  the  primary  quartz, 
so  that  in  polarized  light  the  impression  is  given  of  polygonal  areas 
of  colour.  The  appearance  is  markedly  different  where,  as  is  quite 
frequently  the  case,  a  grain  of  felspar,  or  of  felsite,  or  of  the  ashes, 
occurs.  On  these  no  quartz  is  deposited,  but  they  are  simply 
enveloped  in  that  which  has  crystallized  on  adjoining  grains. 

5.  TJie  Dioritea  which  occur  in  the  quartzite  are  in  an  advanced 
state  of  alteration,  and  often  not  much  more  than  the  shapes  of  the 
old  crystal  forms  can  be  made  out  Calcite  is  developed  in  them  to 
a  considerable  extent 

In  a  specimen  from  Tuttle  Hill,  collected  by  Mr.  Teall,  and  kindly 
lent  to  me  by  him,  the  hornblende  is  in  the  form  of  long  and  com- 
paratively slender  crystals,  with  frequent  cross-divisions.  A  similar 
structure  occurs  in  a  specimen  from  Merivale  Church,  kindly  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison. 
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L — Db.  Max  Sohlossxb  on  the  UNOULATiu^ 

THE  author  of  ibis  memoir,  which  aims  at  giving  a  oompleto 
pedigree  of  all  the  Perissodactyla  and  Artiodaotjla,  ifi  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  amount  of  information  he  has  brought  together,  and 
the  strong  thought  characterizing  the  whole  of  it  The  pedigrees 
are  indeed  given  as  though  they  were  certain,  but  we  have  no  doabt 
that  the  author  himself  would  admit  that  they  must  be  regarded  as 
indications  only  of  the  way  in  which  the  line  of  evolution  may  have 
advanced,  rather  than  the  absolute  line  itself.  The  author's  American 
experiences  render  his  observations  as  to  the  probable  identity  of 
many  American  and  European  genera  of  especial  value. 

The  Ck)ndylarthra  the  author  regards  as  the  primitive  stock  from 
which  both  the  Perissodactyla  and  Artiodactyla  have  originated,  and 
points  to  Phenacodua  as  being  very  closely  allied  to  Hyracotherium. 
Instead  of  the  nine  or  ten  families  into  which  the  Perissodactyla  are 
usually  divided.  Dr.  Schlosser  proposes  to  reduce  the  number  to  four. 
Thus  the  Lophiodontidse  gives  its  type  genus  to  the  Tapiridsd,  while 
Hyraeotherium  and  its  allies,  together  with  the  PalaaotheriidsB,  are 
included  in  the  Equidaa.  That  there  is  very  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Paleeotheriidad  in  the  latter  is  perfectly 
true,  since  the  division  between  them  is  but  an  arbitrary  one ;  and 
there  is  an  equal  transition  from  the  PalsaotheriidsB  through  Paehy- 
nolophus  to  Hyraeotherium.  It  seems,  however,  hardly  consonant 
with  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term  to  include  in  one  family  such 
vndely  different  forms  as  Hyraeotherium  and  Equus,  even  alUiough 
the  one  be  the  ancestor  of  the  other ;  and  the  total  separation  of  the 
former  from  Lophtodon,  to  which  it  seems  to  us  to  be  more  nearly 
allied  than  is  that  genus  to  Tapirua,  appears  decidedly  inadvisable. 
Dr.  Schlosser  appears,  indeed,  to  think  it  necessary  that  all  the 
members  of  one  line  of  evolution  must  be  included  in  a  single 
family ;  but  we  would  point  out  to  him  that  since  he  admits  the 
descent  of  the  suborder  Perissodactyla  from  the  suborder  Condylar- 
thra,  there  is  no  objection  against  adopting  the  same  view  in  the 
case  of  familiesy  and  regarding  the  EquidsB  as  descended  from  the 
Palseotheriidas,  and  the  latter  from  the  LophiodontidsB,  which  may 
have  also  given  rise  to  other  groups.  The  Chalicotheriidsd  forms  the 
third  family,  which  is  taken  to  include  both  the  Mesodontidad  and 
Macraucheniidas ;  and  we  confess  we  should  like  more  conclusive 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  view,  as  the  dentition  of  the  latter  appears 
to  indicate  affinity  with  Palaotherium.  The  Bhinocerotidsd  includes 
the  true  Hhinoceroses,  Hyrachyus  and  Elasmotherium. 

We  may  here  be  permitted  to  express  some  surprise  that  while  the 
author  so  reduces  the  number  of  families,  he  follows  the  example  of 
Gray  in  retaining  a  vast  number  of  genera ;  and  we  regret  (even  if 
it  be  only  on  the  lowly  ground  of  pity  to  the  power  of  memory  of 
average  mortals)  that  he  did  not  follow  the  excellent  example  of 

^  "  Beitrage  zor  Eenntniss  der  Stammesgeschichte  der  Hufthier,  etc.,"  Morphol. 
Jahrbuch,  vol  xii.  pp.  1-136,  pis.  i.-vi.  (1»86). 
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Prof.  Flower  in  inolading  all  the  recent  Bhinooeroses  and  most  of 
the  fossil  ones  in  a  single  genus,  as  well  as  in  uniting  Faloplotherium 
with  FaUBoiherium.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  identity  admitted  of 
OrohippuB  with  Hyraeotherium,  and  the  suggestion  that  Eohippua  may 
also  be  the  same ;  but  we  are  surprised  at  the  retention  of  PUolophus 
(with  which  Oroiherium  is  ooupled)  as  distinct  from  Hyraeotherium, 
Mesohippua  and  Miohippus  are  rightly  shown  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  Anchitherium,  and  Protohippus  from  Hipparion,  Some  confusion 
appears  to  exist  in  the  author's  mind  with  regard  to  Fachynolophw, 
since  be  separates  it  widely  from  the  so-called  Fropalaoihertuniy 
which  Gkiudry  has  shown  to  be  identical.  The  confusion  may  be  in 
part  accounted  for  by  the  retention  in  Hyraeotherium  of  the  so-called 
if.  nderolithieus,  which  is  really  a  Faehynohphus  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  forms  Dr.  Schlosser  regards  as  the  representatives 
of  the  latter  genus.  The  genus  Taptru/tM,  which  has  been  very 
generally  regarded  as  an  Anoplotheroid,  is  referred  to  the  Tapiridce, 
but  we  could  wish  for  stronger  evidence  on  the  point 

In  the  Artiodactyla  the  same  *'  lumping "  of  families  is  observ- 
able.  Thus  the  author  proposes  (1)  the  Anoplotheriidce,  (2)  the 
Dichobunidce,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  Dichobunidaa  proper,  the 
CsBnotheriidas,  Xiphodontidad,  Tragulidse,  and  GelocidsB,  (3)  the 
Tylopoda,  (4)  the  OreodontidsB,  (5)  the  Anthracotheriidad,  and  (6) 
the  Suidad.  We  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  author's  views  with 
regard  to  the  Giraffidas,  Gervidsd,  and  Bovidae  (which  is  split 
into  Bovidsd,  Antilopidad,  and  Ovidae) ;  but  they  are  all  regarded  as 
descendants  of  the  Gelocidae,  and  it  is  apparently  intended  that 
they  should  be  considered  merely  as  subdivisions  of  that  sub- 
family,— a  view  which  will  hardly  commend  itself  to  the  Eng- 
lish school  of  zoology.  The  comparatively  wide  separation  of 
Xiphodon  from  Anoplothertum  is  in  opposition  to  the  view  of  Prof. 
Butimeyer,  which  is  based  on  the  resemblance  presented  by  the 
former  to  the  undoubted  Anoplotheroid  genus  Dacrythertum ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  give  more  weight  to  the  remarkable  resemblance 
existing  between  the  molar  dentition  of  the  three  genera  and 
the  affinity  of  their  general  carpal  and  tarsal  structure,  than  to 
the  features  of  carpal  and  tarsal  reductions  respectively  known  as 
adaptive  and  inadaptive.  Xiphodon  does,  however,  undoubtedly 
show  strong  indications  of  affinity  with  the  Cadnotheriidas  and  the 
Dichodontidad  (Gelocidad),  and  thus  indicates  a  transition  from  the 
Anoplotheriidae  to  the  Tragulidad.  The  author  adopts  the  recent 
view  of  not  separating  Eurytherium  from  Anoplotherium,  Lophio- 
meryXf  which  was  placed  by  Biitimeyer  between  Dichodon  and 
Oeheus,  is  referred  to  the  Tragulidae,  which  also  contains  Bachithe- 
rium ;  Lophiomeryx  Oaudryi,  we  regret  to  see,  has  been  made  the 
type  of  another  new  genus — Cryptomeryx,  The  AnthracotheriidaQ 
are  taken  to  include  MerycopotamuSf  and  also  the  bunodont  Elother- 
turn  (Entehdon),  which  is  classed  by  Prof.  Flower  together  with 
Cebochoerue  and  Choeropotamus  in  the  ChoBropotaraidaB.  The  Suidaa 
is  taken  to  comprise  the  two  latter  genera,  together  with  the  Dicoty- 
lidady   Phaoochodridad  and   Listriodontidas,  and  the  peculiar  genus 
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Aeotheridum,  whiob,  although  presenting  denial  oharactera  allied  to 
CehoeluBrus,  yet  in  other  respeots  is  so  like  2>i^o6tmtis  that  it  ii 
difficult  to  think  that  it  is  not  nearly  allied.  Both  Pakeochcorvs  and 
Chmromerus  are  retained  as  distinct  from  JSyoiherium. 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  plan  of  taking  one  very  large  family 
like  the  Dichobunidad  and  sabdividing  it  into  several  subfamiliei 
(all  of  which  have  the  same  termination),  and  the  apparent  sub- 
division of  one  of  these  subfamilies  into  sub-subfamilies  is  not  ad« 
visable,  and  is  sure  to  lead  to  confusion ;  ^  and  we  should  have 
thought  it  better  to  rank  such  subfamilies  as  families,  since  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  attempt  to  make  all  families  or  other  divisions 
of  precisely  the  same  relative  value.  That  the  author  himself  has 
not  succeeded  in  this  we  think  is  evident,  when  he  sees  reason  to 
place  Anthraeotherium  and  Cheer opotamus  in  juxtaposition,  while 
Canothertum  and  the  closely  allied  Dichohunus  are  made  the  types  of 
separate  subfamilies  ;  but  this  is  still  more  glaringly  the  case  if  tbs 
Dichobunidce  is  to  include  all  the  Pecora  (as  a  subdivision  of  the 
Gelocidae),  and  yet  not  to  have  higher  rank  than  the  Oreodontidaa. 

It  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  two  persons  can 
entirely  agree  on  such  points,  and  in  concluding  this  notice  we  beg 
to  congratulate  the  learned  writer  on  this  decidedly  valuable  contri- 
bution to  morphological  zoology.  B.  Ltdekkeb. 


II. — Db.    0.    DEPiBET   ON  THE   PlIOCENE  YeBTEBBATA   OF   FbANOB.' 

THIS  memoir  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  the  Pliocene 
Mammalia  of  the  South  of  France,  as  it  throws  much  light  on 
many  of  the  forms  imperfectly  described  many  years  ago  by  Croizet 
and  Jobert,  and  Aymard.  The  work  consists  of  three  parts  :  Ist,  a 
geological  description  of  the  Houisillon  basin  ;  2nd,  a  description  of 
the  Vertebrates ;  and,  3rd,  a  survey  of  the  Pliocene  Vertebrates  of 
Europe.  In  the  Pliocene  the  author  includes  all  the  strata  from  the 
Norfolk  Forest-bed  to  the  Montpellier  and  Casino  beds,  and  follows 
the  usual  French  view  of  classing  the  Pikermi  and  Mont  Leberon 
beds  with  the  Upper  Miocene  instead  of  at  the  base  of  the  Pliocene.' 
The  only  new  species  of  Mammal  described  is  Virerra  Pepraxti, 
which  appears  intermediate  between  V.  ctvetta  and  Iciiiherium ;  but 
there  are  several  interesting  forms  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 
The  so-called  Antilope  hoOdon  is  referred  to  Palaoryx,  while  A.  torii- 
eorniSf  Aymard,  which  has  been  shown  in  an  earlier  memoir  to  be 

^  We  have  already  been  obliged  to  quote  such  subfamilies  in  the  same  rank  with 
families. 

*  Theses  Pr^sentds  k  la  Faculty  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  s^r.  A.  No.  67,  pp.  1-268, 
pis.  i.-y.  (1886^.  The  writer  of  this  notice  regrets  that  the  work  did  not  come  into 
nis  hands  in  tune  to  incorporate  some  of  its  information  in  the  British  Museom 
Catalogues. 

'  In  a  recent  memoir  (Bull.  Soc.  G^ol.  France,  s^r.  3,  toL  xiii.  pp.  287-94  [1886]). 
Prof.  Gaudry  defends  the  former  view.  Since  the  learned  Professor  admits  the  inter- 
calation of  Pliocene  marine  strata  in  the  Pikermi  beds,  all  his  reasons  appear  to  us 
(be  it  said  with  all  respect)  to  present  a  strong  savour  of  the  kind  of  argument  known 
as  **  begging  the  question." 
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intermediate  between  Palaoreas  and  Tragelaphus,  is.  referred  to  the 
latter  genua,  although  classed  by  M.  P.  Thomas  with  the  former ; 
the  ooourrenoe  of  these  Antelopes  allied  to  those  of  modem  Africa 
at  such  a  recent  epoch  is  of  much  interest  Sus  arvemensis  is  con- 
sidered indistinguishable  from  jS.  provindalis,  and  doselj  allied  to 
the  existing  African  S,  (P,)  afrieanus.  The  Htpparion  is  identified 
with  H,  erassum,  Gerv.,  and  regarded  as  distinct  from  H,  gracile; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Montpellier  form  may  also  be  the  same. 
The  Bbinoceros  is  referred  to  B,  megarhinus  (leptorhinus),  but  (apart 
from  the  evidence  of  the  imperfect  cranium)  it  appears  to  us  almost 
certain  that  the  dentition  represented  on  pi.  i.  belongs  rather  to  R, 
etruscus — the  teeth  being  apparently  brachydont,  the  upper  pre- 
molars showing  the  strong  horizontal  cingulum  and  the  third  costa 
characteristic  of  that  species,  and  the  lower  molar  also  exhibiting  the 
distinctive  cingulum  at  both  extremities.  Among  other  interesting 
forms  we  may  mention  Testudo  Perpiniana,  which  is  as  large  as  1\ 
elephanUna,  and  a  spine  indicating  the  occurrence  of  a  Silnroid  which 
it  is  suggested  may  be  allied  to  Clariaa, 

Almost  the  only  point  with  which  we  can  find  fault  is  the  reten- 
tion of  names  like  Macharodus  Sainzelli  and  M.  pliocanus,  which,  if 
not  mere  synonyms,  are  from  the  want  of  figures  of  no  possible 
value.  The  work,  with  other  memoirs  by  the  same  author,  will  be 
indispensable  to  all  future  students  of  the  Fossil  Mammalia  of 
France.  B.  Ltdbkkes. 


III. — Transactions  of  the  Gumbbbland  and  Westmorland  Asso- 
ciation FOB  the  Advancement  of  Literature  and  Science. 
No.  X.  1884-85. 

FOUR  papers  of  geological  interest  are  contsined  in  this  volume. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Gollingwood  discourses  "  On  Lake-basins  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windermere,"  observing  that  those  which  do  not 
lie  in  anticlinal  or  synclinal  breciks  coincide  with  faults.  He  has 
failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  ice-erosion  in  the  minor  lake-basins, 
although  ice  may  have  helped  to  free  them  from  detritus.  Mr.  J. 
Postlethwaite  contributes  a  paper  on  "Trilobites  of  the  Skiddaw 
Slates,"  which  is  illustrated  by  four  plates.  The  paper  simply  deals 
with  the  general  characters  of  the  specimens  and  with  their  localities, 
but  few  names  being  given.  Qreat  interest  however  attaches  to 
them  as  many  of  the  forms  are  new.  These  have  been  named  by 
the  author  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild  in  a  paper  lately  read  before  the 
Geologists'  Association.  Mr.  H.  W.  Schneider  communicates  an 
article  ''  On  the  Hadmatite  Iron  Mines  of  Low  Fumess,"  from  which 
the  total  production  of  pig-iron  amounts  annually  to  about  550,000 
tons ;  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Kendall  replies  to  a  previous  paper  by  Mr.  T. 
V.  Holmes  "  On  the  Best  Locality  for  Coal  beneath  the  Permian 
Bocks  of  North-west  Cumberland." 

We  took  occasion  when  noticing  a  former  Part  of  these  "  Trans- 
actions" to  observe  that  the  plan  of  the  Cumberland  Association 
might  well  be  adopted  in  other  counties,  where  more  than  one  Natural 
Uistory  Society  exists.     A  very  proper  rule  is  to  print  only  those 
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papers  wbioh  are  local  and  originaL  We  regret  to  leam  that  on 
aooount  of  this  rule,  the  Whitehayen  Scientifio  Association  hw 
severed  its  oonnection  with  the  Cumberland  Association.  Sorelj 
unity  is  strength,  and  surely  there  are  members  of  the  Whitehayen 
Association  who  could  aid  in  the  progress  of  science  without 
departing  from  the  salutary  i-ules  framed  for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 
The  multiplication  of  local  *'  Transactions  "  is  a  serious  eyiL 
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I.— May  26,  1886.—Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. — llie  following  communications  were  read : 

1.  "  Further  Proofs  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  Age  of  certain  Qranitoid, 
Felsitic,  and  other  Bocks  in  North-western  Pembrokeshire."  By 
Henry  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  gave  the  results  obtained  by  him  during 
a  recent  visit  to  N.  W.  Pembrokeshire.  He  stated  that  he  had 
further  examined  some  of  the  sections  referred  to  in  his  previous 
papers,  as  well  as  others  not  therein  mentioned,  and  that  he  had 
obtained  many  additional  facts  confirmatory  of  the  views  expressed 
by  him  in  those  papers.  The  Lower  Cambrian  conglomerates  and 
grits,  he  said,  contained  pebbles  of  nearly  all  the  rocks  in  that  area 
which  he  had  claimed  as  of  pre-Cambrian  age  ;  and  the  fragments 
of  the  granitoid  rocks,  the  felsitio  rocks,  the  halleflintas,  and  of  the 
various  rocks  of  the  Pebidian  series  which  he  had  found,  showed 
unmistakably  that  those  rocks  had  assumed,  in  all  important  particu- 
lars, their  peculiar  conditions  before  the  fragments  were  broken  off. 

Moreover,  he  stated  that  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  the  very  newest  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  the  area  had  been 
greatly  crushed,  cleaved,  and  porcellanized,  before  any  of  the  Cam- 
brian sediments  were  deposited ;  hence  he  maintained  that  there 
was  in  the  area  a  most  marked  unconformity  at  the  base  of  the 
Cambrian.  At  Chanter's  Seat,  near  St  David's,  he  found  that  the 
Lower  Cambrian  grits  and  conglomerates  were,  in  parts,  almost 
•  wholly  made  up  of  fragments  of  characteristic  varieties  of  the 
Granitoid  rocks  which  form  the  Dimetian  ridge  near  by. 

The  so-called  granite  of  Brawdy,  Hayscastle,  and  Brimaston,  he 
said,  there  was  good  evidence  to  show,  was  probably  of  the  age  of 
the  Granitoid  rocks  of  St.  David's.  The  mass  of  so-called  granite 
near  Newgale,  he  stated,  was  composed  of  rhy elites  and  brecciasi 
undoubtedly  of  pre-Cambrian  age. 

The  Roch  Castle  and  Trefgarn  rocks,  he  stated,  could  not  possibly 
be  intrusive  in  Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata,  but  belonged  to  a 
series  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  He  referred  to  the  important  evidence 
bearing  on  the  age  of  these  rooks  given  in  a  paper  communicated  to 
the  Society,  since  his  last  paper  was  read,  by  Messrs.  Marr  and 
Boberts.    These  authors  showed  that  in  a  quarry  near  Trefgarn 
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Bridge  a  Cambrian  conglomerate,  oyeriain  by  Olenua-ahaHeBt  is  to  be 
Boen  resting  on  the  eroded  edges  of  the  Trefgam  series.  The  author 
examined  this  section  lately,  and  obtained  from  the  Conglomerate 
some  very  large  pebbles  of  the  characteristic  rocks  called  halleflintas, 
and  of  the  ash-bands,  both  of  which  are  found  in  aiiu  in  the  quarry. 
He  therefore  maintained  that  there  was  the  most  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  there  was  a  great  group  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  exposed  in 
N.-W.  Pembrokeshire,  and  hence  that  he  had  proved  conclusively 
that  Dr.  Geikie*s  views  in  regard  to  these  rocks,  as  given  in  his 
paper  and  more  recently  in  his  text-book,  are  entirely  erroneous. 

2.  **  On  some  Rock-specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Hicks  in  North- 
western  Pembrokeshire."  By  Profl  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  stated  that  he  had  examined  microscopically  a  series 
of  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Hicks,  and  compared  them  with  those 
described  by  Mr.  T.  Davies,  in  vol.  xl.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  and 
with  some  in  his  own  collection.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Davies*s 
conclusions  in  all  important  matters. 

The  Chanter's-Seat  conglomerate  contained  many  grains  of  quartz 
and  felspar,  curiously  like  those  minerals  in  the  so-called  Dimetian, 
together  with  numerous  small  rolled  fragments,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  exactly  resembling  the  finer-grained  varieties 
of  that  rock,  besides  bits  of  felsite,  similar  to  some  which  occur  in 
the  St.  David's  district,  quartzite,  a  quartz-schist,  and  an  argillite. 

The  rocks  in  situ  in  the  Trefgarn  quarry  were  indurated  trachytio 
ashes,  together  with  the  curious  flinty  rock  which  was  the  most 
typical  of  the  so-called  halleflintas.  One  of  the  pebbles  from  the 
overlying  conglomerate  perfectly  corresponded  with  the  last-named 
rock,  others  appeared  to  be  most  probably  from  an  altered  trachytic 
ash,  differing  only  varietally  from  those  in  situ. 

After  prolonged  examination  of  this  '*  halleflinta "  of  Trefgam 
and  the  similar  rocks  from  Boch,  he  was  of  opinion  that  while  it  was 
possible  that  some  specimens  might  be  altered  ashes,  most  of  them 
were  originally  rhyolites  or  obsidians,  devitrified,  and  then  silicified 
by  the  passage  of  water  which  had  contained  silica  in  solution. 
The  Trefgarn  group  obviously  could  not  be  intrusive  in  the  Lower 
Cambrian,  and  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  the  Eoch  Castle 
series  was  newer  than  the  basement  couglomerate  of  that  district. 

The  Brawdy  granitoid  rock  might  be  a  granite,  but  at  any  rate  it 
presented  considerable  resemblance  to  the  **  Dimetian." 

It  was  therefore  evident  that  the  Cambrian  conglomerate  of  St. 
David's  was  formed  from  a  very  varied  series  of  rocks,  some  of  them 
much  older  than  it,  and  that  the  Dimetian  could  not  be  intrusive  in 
it.  Moreover,  even  if  the  Dimetian  should  be  proved  ultimately  to 
be  a  granite,  and  the  core  of  a  volcano  which  had  emitted  the  rhyo- 
lites, sufficient  time  must  have  elapsed  after  its  consolidation  and 
prior  to  the  making  of  the  conglomerate  to  remove,  by  denudation, 
a  great  mass  of  overlying  rock.  Hence,  whatever  its  nature,  it  was 
pre-Cambrian. 

3.  "On  the  Olaciation  of  South  LanoashirCf  Cheshire,  and  the 
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Welsh  Border."     By  Aubrey  Straban.  E«q.,  M.A.,   F.G.S.,  H.M. 
Geological  Survey.    By  permisBion  of  the  Direotor-Greoeral. 

Part  I.  South  Lancashibb  and  Chsshibk. 

Tbe  average  direction  of  the  large  number  of  glacial  strias  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  is  N.  28^  W. 
Further  up  the  Mersey  there  is  a  slight  deflection  towards  the  east 
Two  instances  only  occur  of  strise  having  a  totally  difS^xent  direction, 
namely  E.N.E.  The  strisB  themselves  seldom  furnish  any  evidence 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ice  travelled,  but  tbe  edges  of  the 
strata  have  in  many  cases  been  bent  back  from  the  north-west 
The  materials  of  which  the  drift  is  composed,  both  matrix  and  in- 
cluded boulders,  have  also  travelled  from  the  north-west  The  sands 
and  gravels  also  are  arranged  in  long  banks,  trailing  away  from  the 
south-west  sides  of  the  rock-hills,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
they  were  distributed  by  currents  from  the  north-west.  The  stris 
are  found  in  connexion  with  the  Boulder-clays,  in  which  tbe  actual 
presence  of  ice  is  abundantly  proved.  Presumably  the  same  agent 
tha^  distributed  the  Boulder-clay  also  striated  the  rock- surface  and 
moved  from  the  north-west 

Part  IL  Tbb  Wklsh  Bobdbb. 

The  striations  within  the  Welsh  Border  also  show  a  general 
parallelism,  but  in  a  direction  E.N.E.,  the  few  exceptions  that  occur 
being  close  to  the  Border.  The  direction  in  which  the  drift  has 
been  transported  shows  a  corresponding  change  ;  though  analogous 
in  arrangement  to  the  Lancaster  drift,  it  has  all  travelled  from 
W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.  The  boundary  between  the  northern  drift  of 
the  English  side  and  the  western  drift  of  the  Welsh  runs  approxi- 
mately along  the  coast,  bending  inland  here  and  there,  and  cutting 
inland  across  parts  of  South  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire.  The 
transportation  of  the  Welsh  drift  has  taken  place  across  the  lines  of 
the  principal  hill-ranges  and  valleys.  Occasionally  the  two  drifts 
shade  one  into  the  other,  or  are  mixed  together ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  far-travelled  northern  drift  overlies  the  more  local  deposit, 
and  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its  different  materials  and  by  its 
being  comparatively  stoneless. 

It  may  be  concluded  that : — 

1.  The  strisB  on  the  English  and  Welsh  sides  respectively,  while 
showing  variations  among  themselves,  by  a  marked  preponderance 
in  one  quarter  of  the  compass,  indicate  a  direction  of  principal 
glaciation,  this  direction  being  on  the  English  side  from  about 
K.N.W.,  and  on  the  Welsh  from  about  E.S.E. 

2.  The  direction  of  glaciation  in  both  districts  agrees  very  closely 
with  that  of  the  transportation  of  the  drift,  but  is  only  locally 
influenced  by  the  form  of  the  ground. 

3.  The  strisB  are  by  no  means  universal,  but  are  found  almost 
exclusively  in  connexion  with  those  beds  in  the  drift  which  contain 
evidence  of  the  actual  presence  of  ice. 
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Part  III.  *Obigin  of  ths  STBiiB. 

The  8tri»  are  not  saob  as  can  have  been  produced  by  valley- 
glaoiers ;  they  go  across  and  not  down  the  valleys,  nor  are  there 
any  moraines.  The  question  resolves  itself  into  (1)  the  hypothesis 
of  two  ioe-sheets  moving  in  different  directions  in  the  two  areas ; 
(2)  that  of  floating-ice.  The  first  is  opposed  by  the  facts  that  the 
rock-surface  is  not  motUonnded  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  strisB  and 
terminal  curvature  are  far  from  universal ;  that  the  drifts  associated 
with  the  strice  are  marine  deposits;  that  striae  having  different 
directions  are  found  on  the  same  slab.  The  well-known  occurrence 
of  gravel-ore  in  the  drift  at  the  outcrop  of  a  vein  is  also  against  this 
hypothesis.  The  marine  origin  of  the  drifts  is  indicated  by  their 
well-marked  stratification  as  a  whole,  by  the  alternations  of  well- 
washed  sands  and  gravels  with  the  Boulder-clays,  and  by  the  occur- 
rence through  all  the  beds  of  marine  shells.  A  lower  or  basement- 
day  is  seen  in  places  under  this  marine  drift,  but  it  is  always  the 
latter  with  which  the  striad  are  associated.  The  great  development 
of  undoubted  marine  beds  and  comparative  rarity  of  moutonnded  sur- 
faces constitute  the  principal  differences  between  this  region  and 
the  north,  where  the  existence  of  an  ice-sheet  has  been  strongly 
advocated.  Anglesey  is  considered  by  Sir  A.  Hamsay  to  have 
received  its  configuration  by  the  action  of  an  ice-sheet  from  the 
north ;  but  its  physical  features  appear  to  be  due  rather  to  its  geo- 
logical structure,  and  to  have  existed  in  more  or  less  their  present 
form  in  pre-glacial  times. 

The  arrangement  of  drifts  in  this  district  presents  an  analogy  with 
that  of  the  Norfolk  drifts,  and  probably  results  from  a  similar 
sequence  of  events. 

The  marine  drifts,  from  their  great  variability,  seem  to  have  been 
distributed,  and  the  striations  produced  by  floating-ice,  driven  by 
tidal  or  oceanic  currents,  during  the  time  of  submergence.  During 
this  time  Snowdon  and  the  surrounding  hills  must  have  stood  well 
above  water,  forming  an  island-group,  and  by  such  a  group  the  pre- 
vailing currents  from  the  north  would  be  deflected  to  the  south-west 
over  Anglesey  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  south-east  over  the  plains 
of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  on  the  other,  while  within  the  limits  of 
the  group  a  local  circulation  might  be  maintained. 


II.— June  9,  1886.— Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. — The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  the  Volcanic  Hocks  of  North-eastern  Fife."  By  James 
Durham,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  with  an  Appendix  by  the  President 

After  describing  the  general  distribution  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  age  in  the  counties  of  Forfar 
and  Fife,  the  author  called  attention  to  a  fine  section  exhibited 
where  the  Ochil  Hills  terminate  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Tay.  In  immediate  proximity  to  the  Tay  Bridge,  a  series 
of  the  later  volcanic  rocks,  consisting  of  felstones,  breccias,  and 
ashy  sandstones,  are  found  let  down  by  faults  in  the  midst  of  the 
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older  porpbyrites  (altered  andesites)  whioh  cover  so  lai^  an  area 
in  the  distriot.  The  breccias  contain  enormous  nnmbers  of  blocks 
of  a  red  dacite  (quartz-andesite),  and  inclosed  in  this  rock  angular 
fragments  of  a  glassy  rock,  resembling  a  ''  pitcbstone-porphyry,"  are 
found,  everywhere,  however,  more  or  less  converted  into  a  white 
decomposition-product  The  youngest  igneous  rocks  of  the  district 
are  the  bosses  and  dykes  of  melaphyre  (altered  basalt  and  dolerite), 
which  have  been  often  so  far  removed  by  weathering  as  to  leave 
open  fissures. 

In  the  Appendix  three  very  interesting  rocks  were  described  in 
detail.  The  rock  of  the  Northfield  Quarry,  which  is  shown  to  be 
an  augite-andesite,  has  a  large  quantity  of  a  glassy  base  with  felted 
microlites,  and  contains  large  porphyritic  crystals  of  a  colourless 
augite.  The  rock  of  the  Oausewayhead  Quarries  is  described  as  an 
enstatite-andesite ;  it  has  but  little  glassy  base,  being  made  up  of 
lath-shaped  felspar  crystals  (andesine),  with  prismatic  crystals  and 
grains  of  a  slightly  ferriferous  enstatite ;  there  are  no  porphyritic 
crystals,  but  the  enstatite  individuals  are  sometimes  curiously  aggre- 
gated. The  red  porphyritic  rock  from  the  breccias  near  the  Tay 
Bridge  was  shown  to  be  a  mica-dacite,  and  the  glassy  rock  asso- 
ciated with  it  to  be  the  same  material  with  a  vitreous  in  place  of  a 
stony  base.  This  glassy  base  exhibits  very  beautiful  fluidal  and 
perlitic  structures.  The  crystals  of  first  consolidation  in  this  rock 
are  oligoclase  and  biotite,  often  showing  marks  of  injury  in  trans- 
port ;  those  of  the  second  consolidation  appear  to  be  orthoclase.  In 
conclusion,  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  andesitic  rocks  of  the 
area  were  altered,  so  as  to  assume  the  characters  distinctive  of  por- 
pbyrites, were  fully  discussed,  as  well  as  the  change  of  the  glassy 
rock  into  its  white  decomposition-product. 

2.  "  On  some  Eruptive  Rocks  from  the  Neighbourhood  of  St, 
Minver,  Cornwall."     By  Frank  Rutley,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  rocks  described  in  this  paper  were  derived  from  Cant  Hill, 
opposite  Padstow,  and  from  a  small  quarry  about  half  a  mile  from 
Cant  Hill,  near  Carlion.  At  the  former  locality  the  volcanic  rocks 
are  much  decomposed,  but  from  their  microscopic  characters  they 
may  be  regarded  as  altered  glassy  lavas  of  a  more  or  less  basic  type. 
No  unaltered  pyroxene,  amphibole,  or  olivine  is  to  be  detected  in  the 
specimens  described,  but  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  secondary 
matter  which  may  include  kaolin,  serpentine,  chlorite,  palagonitic 
substances,  etc.  There  is  evidence  of  fluxion-structure  in  some  of 
the  sections  ;  others  are  vesicular,  and  the  vesicles  are  usually  filled 
with  siliceous  or  serpentinous  matter.  The  relation  of  these  lavas 
to  the  underlying  Devonian  slates  was  not  ascertained.  The  rock 
occuiTing  near  Carlion  contains  numerous  porphyritic  crystals  of 
augite,  in  which  the  crystallization  is  interrupted  by  the  co-develop- 
ment of  small  felspar  crystals,  which  appear,  as  a  rule,  to  have  been 
converted  into  felsitic  matter.  Ilmenite  is  also  present  in  patches 
which  indicate  a  similar  interrupted  crystallization  to  that  shown  by 
the  augite.  The  rock  has  the  mineral  constitution  of  an  augite- 
undesite;  but  since  it  is  a  holocrystalline  rock,  exception  would  bo 
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taken  by  many  petrologists  to  the  employment  of  tbe  term  andesite. 
The  lavas  of  Cant  Hill  were  also  probably  of  an  andesitio  character, 
so  that,  so  far  as  original  mineral  constitution  is  concerned,  there  is 
some  apparent  justification  for  the  mapping  of  both  of  these  rocks 
as  "  greenstone  "  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

3.  "The  Bagshot  Beds  of  the  London  Basin."  By  H.  W. 
Monckton,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  and  R.  S.  Herries,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  authors  stated  that  their  object  was  to  describe  more  fully  the 
Lower  Bagshot  beds,  and  to  disprove  the  view  lately  advanced  by 
Mr.  Irving  that,  in  certain  places,  the  Upper  Bagshots  overlap  the 
Lower  and  rest  directly  on  the  London  Clay.  They  described  or 
referred  to  a  number  of  sections  all  round  the  main  mass,  beginning 
at  St.  Ann's  Hill,  Chertsey,  where  they  oonsidered  that  the  mass  of 
pebbles  and  associated  greensands  must  be  referred  to  the  Middle 
Bagshot  The  outliers  near  Bracknell  and  Wokingham  were  shown 
to  consist  of  Lower  and  not  Middle  Bagshot,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  valley  north  of  Wellington  College. 

The  Aldershot  district  was  explained,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
beds  there  resting  on  the  London  Clay  were  Lower  and  not  Middle 
Bagshot,  and  the  occurrence  of  fossils  in  the  Upper  Bagshot  of  that 
district  was  recorded. 

The  conclusions  that  the  authors  came  to  were,  that  a  well-marked 
pebble-bed  was  almost  always  present,  marking  the  division  between 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Bagshots,  but  that  there  were  other  pebble- 
beds  of  a  less  persistent  character  occurring  both  in  the  Middle  and 
Lower  Bagshot ;  that  the  Lower  Bagshots  generally  consist  of  false- 
hedded  sands  with  clay  laminss  and  no  fossils  except  wood,  whereas 
the  Upper  Bagshots  are  rarely  false-bedded,  and  are  characterized 
hy  the  absence  of  clay  bands  and  the  presence  of  marine  fossils ;  and 
that  the  Middle  Bagshot  is  a  well-marked  series  consisting  of  green 
sands  and  clays. 

They  claimed,  in  conclusion,  that  there  was  no  reason  for  dis- 
turbing the  old  reading  of  the  district,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  an  overlap  of  the  Lower  Bagshots  by  the  Upper. 


SLICKENSIDED  SURFACES  OP  CHALK. 

Sib, — Mr.  H.  Hutchins  French,  F.G.S.,  and  I  have  discovered 
widely  spread  surfaces  of  chalk  slickensided  horizontally  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sutton,  Surrey.  There  seems  to  be  abundant 
evidenoe  that  these  markings  are  really  due  to  friction,  and  they  are 
associated  with  a  remarkable  cleaved  structure  at  a  high  angle  to 
the  bedding.  This  cleavage  is  very  striking,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  receive  any  notices  of  similar  phenomena  in  the  Chalk. 

We  also  find  the  Thanet  Sand  to  extend  further  west  than  was 
supposed  to  be  the  case,  it  being  some  15  feet  at  Leatherhead,  where 
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it  was  mipposed  to  have  died  out,  or  to  have  been  overlapped  by  tha 
Woolwich  Beds. 

We  have  prepared  some  interesting  new  sections  in  the  Lower 
Tertiaries  around  Epsom,  which  we  hope  to  publish  shortly. 

Cabshaltok,  Su&rbt,  Sydney  B.  J.  Skkbtchlt. 

May  lOM,  1886. 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  GEOLOGISTS  VISITINO  WEYMOUTH. 

Sib, — Driving  from  Weymouth  the  other  day,  I  notioed  some 
magnificent  blocks  of  the  cherty  flint  of  Bincorabe  Down,^  placed  to 
be  broken  up  for  mending  the  road.  This  shows  that  the  part  of  the 
Lower  Eocene  bed  there  is  now  open  which  contains  these  blocks. 
I  would  strongly  advise  any  geologist  visiting  Weymouth,  who  is 
conversant  with  the  Cretaceous  series,  to  examine  these  blocks.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  they  represent  some  horizon  which  has  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  area.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  certain 
whether  they  are  flints,  altered  in  texture,  or  whether  they  are 
chert  In  shape  and  size  they  are  like  those  which  are  and  have 
been  worked  for  implements  at  Brandon ;  but  in  texture  they  are 
quite  different,  being  grey  throughout  and  opaque,  with  many  casts 
of  fossils.  Similar  flints,  containing  similar  fossils,  occur  in  the 
extraordinary  flint  bed  resting  upon  the  Oreensand  of  Haldon  Hill, 
near  Exeter :  and  there  is  a  collection  of  the  fossils  in  the  Exeter 
Museum ;  as  there  is  also  a  small  collection  of  the  Binoombe  fussOi 
at  Dorchester. 

The  observer  must  not  be  deceived  by  certain  flints  to  be  seen  in 
walls,  etc.,  along  the  Weymouth  road,  which  are  not  chalk  flints, 
but  come  out  of  the  Portland  beds  at  Binoombe.  They  are  usually 
nearly  spherical  in  shape,  and  black  inside.  0.  Fishxb. 


DOES  TEREDO  INHABIT  FRESH  WATER  P 

SiK, — I  have  found  an  account  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright  of  a  new  TertiA 
which  he  names  Nausitorta  from  the  Ganges,  in  the  Linnean  See. 
Trans.  1864,  p.  451.  It  is  found  in  the  river  Comer,  a  loop  which 
runs  separately  from  the  Ganges  for  80  miles,  when  it  rejoins  the 
main  river  at  Mandarapoi^e,  70  miles  from  the  sea.  The  water  for 
30  miles  below  Mandarapore  is  perfectly  fresh,  when  it  becomes 
slightly  brackish  at  full  tide ;  but  in  the  Comer  it  is  always  quite 
fresh  and  soft  and  used  for  drinking.,  washing,  etc.  Trees  and  boats 
are  however  attacked  by  a  Teredo  in  it,  and  hence  Dr.  Wright  be- 
lieves that  at  all  events  this  species  does  live  in  perfectly  fresh 
water.  J.  S.  Gardhkb. 

^  See  Damon's  Oeolo^  of  Weymonih  and  Portland,  2nd  edition,  p.  143. 
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I. — Note  on  Eophtton  ?  ezplanatum.  Hicks,  and  on  Htalostelia 

{Ftritonbma)  fasciculus,  M*Coy,  sp. 

By  Gborob   Jennings   Hindb,   Ph.D.,   F.O.S. 

TIfR.  W.  CARRXJTHERS,  F.R.S.,  lately  called  my  attention  to 
JlL  the  resemblance  between  some  drawings  I  was  showing  to  him 
of  Hyalostelia  fasciculw,  M'Coy,  sp.,  and  the  supposed  fossil  plant, 
described  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Henry  Hicks,  F.RS.,  in  the 
Oeolooioal  Magazine  for  1869,  Vol.  VI.  p.  634,  PL  XX.  Figs,  la-e, 
under  the  name  of  Eophyton  ?  explanatum. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Hicks  of  this  fossil : 
"  A  raised  moderately  convex  stem  about  four  lines  in  breadth ; 
widening  however  and  becoming  somewhat  compressed  at  the  joints. 
The  surface  is  ribbed  and  furrowed  along  its  whole  length.  At  the 
lower  joints,  the  ribs  bend  outwards,  evidently  to  form  a  branch. 
The  joint  is  obliquely  placed,  widened  out,  and  its  course  distinctly 
marked  by  a  deep  sulcus.  The  cortical  substance  is  very  thin,  and 
can  be  removed  to  show  the  internal  structure.  The  internal  struc- 
ture is  made  up  of  compressed  columns,  running  the  whole  length 
from  joint  to  joint,  evidently  of  a  tubular  nature,  and  bound  together 
by  very  thin  tissue." 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  structure  had  been  discovered  in  the 
type  forms  of  the  genus  Eophyton,  Dr.  Hicks  placed  this  fossil  only 
provisionally  under  the  genus,  but  he  at  the  same  time  stated  that 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  vegetable  nature,  and  that 
its  affinity  to  the  vascular  cryptogams  was  most  clearly  shown. 

Its  plant-characters,  however,  were  not  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Carruthers,  who  wrote  respecting  it :  "  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  fossil  belongs  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  The  large-sized 
continuous  tubes  of  which  it  is  composed  are  unlike  plant-structure  " 
(Seemann*s  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  viii.  p.  13). 

Subsequently,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  Geol.  Soc  for  1881,  vol.  37, 
p.  490,  Dr.  Hicks  again  refers  to  the  same  fossil  in  the  following 
paragraph :  "  Of  Eophyton  ?  explanaium,  which  I  found  in  the  Tremadoc 
rocks  of  St.  David's,  I  fear  the  evidence  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  ally 
it  with  land-plants.  Its  strong  tubular  structure  renders  it  unlike 
any  known  land-plant ;  and  the  only  other  fossil  found  yet,  to  which 
it  can  be  compared,  is  the  Pyritonema  of  Prof.  M'Coy,  placed  by  him 
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amoDgat  the  Zoophytea,  thougli  ita  trae  nature  is  itill  a  matter  of 
much  doubt." 

Being  deBirous  of  asoertaining  the  true  oharaoter  of  Eophybm 
explanatum,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Hicka,  who  rery  kindly  at  onoe  for- 
warded to  roe  the  original  specimen,  aa  well  as  two  miorosoopio 
sections  which  had  been  prepared  from  it,  and  these  very  distinctly 
showed  that  Dr.  Hioka  was  quite  correct  in  hie  later  comparison  of 
the  fosail  to  the  Pj/ritonema  of  M'Goy.  I  have  also  been  enabled  to 
compare  it  with  the  type  specimen  otHyaloildia  {P.)  ftudeului,  M'Goy, 
belonging  to  the  Cambridge  Woodwardian  Maseum,  which  waa  kindly 
lent  to  roe  by  Prof.  T.  MoKenay  Hughes,  and  also  with  examplea  of 
the  same  species  in  the  British  Natnral  History  Museam,  the  Jermyn 
Street  Mnseum,  and  others  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Morton.  F.G.S.,  from  Pont  Ladies,  Llandeilo. 

Dr.  Hioks's  specimen  is  shown  on  the  fractured  sar&ce  of  a  slab  of 
hard  black  shale,  which,  judging  from  the  distorted  forms  of  the 
Braohiopods  in  it,  must  have  been  strongly  compressed.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  an  elongated,  slightly  convex  band  with  delicate  longi. 
tudinal  strin  or  riba.  The  band,  which  is  about  £-5  mm.  in  width 
and  I'5  mm.  in  thicknesa,  can  be  traced  continuously  in  a  nearly 
straight  direction  thg-oughout  tlie  slab  ;  in  one  place  it  is  slightly  bent 
and  traversed  obliquely  by  an  iocoTitplete  fracture,  which  waa  aup- 
posed  by  Dr.  Hicks  to  be  a  joint  in  the  stem,  but  which  probably 
arises  from  compression  in  the  rock.  The  band,  for  some  distance, 
is  enveloped  by  a  thin  coating  of  the  shaly  matrix,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  cortical  tissue ;  where  this  is  absent,  the  constituent  spicular 
rods  are  clearly  exposed. 


Fio.  1.  Eoplii/l<inTtrplanatmi,7iiiiTa-ffffalotttliitfttieiaitiui,lt'Coj,gp.   Tnuw- 
Teree  section  of  the  bundle  of  spicular  rode.    From  Dr.  Hicka'a  tjrpe.spediDCD. 
,,   la.  The  same,  Bhowing  loD^tudinftt  eectioiu  of  some  of  tb«  rodi. 
„    2.  A  eingle  spicular  rod  of  Hgalimtma  mirabiU,  Gray.     The  fl^ona  ue  aU 
dratrn  to  the  same  Kale  of  eight  diameteti. 

The  apparent  band  is,  in  fact,  a  bundle  of  solid,  elongated,  cylin- 
drical spicular  roda,  diapoaed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  oloae  contact,  but  without  any  organic  connection  with  each 
other.  In  some  instances  the  rods  are  oompreasod  together  so  as  to 
become  partially  flattened,  but  originally  they  appear  to  have  been 
circular  in  transverse  section.  The  minute  interspaces  oocasionally 
mterreaiDg  betweea  tlie  rods  ue  filled  by  the  rook-matiiz,  aod  then 
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are  no  traces  of  any  enveloping  stracture  inclosing  the  bundle.  The 
rods  yary  from  '15  to  *5  mm.  in  thickness,  they  are  now  of  chalce- 
donic  silica,  and  for  the  most  part  solid  throughout,  in  only  a  single 
instance  did  I  see  an  indication  of  an  axial  canal.  Delicate  wrinkled 
lines  cross  the  rods  transversely  and  apparently  represent  the  slight 
projecting  frills  met  with  in  oUier  specimens. 

Li  all  important  characters,  Dr.  Hicks's  specimen  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  typical  example  of  HyaloBtelia  (Pyritanema)  faacictdtu, 
M'Coy,^  that  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  it  as  specifically  distinct 
The  individual  rods  do  not  reach  the  maximum  thickness  of  some  of 
those  in  the  typical  form  of  the  species,  but  the  differences  are  not  so 
great  as  to  be  of  specific  value. 

Having  established  the  similarity  between  these  forms,  it  is  desir- 
able to  point  out  that  the  relationship,  indicated  by  M'Coy,  of  Pyrt- 
tonema  fascievius  to  the  glass-rope  of  Hyalonema  mirabile,  Gray,  is  of 
a  genuine  character.  This  has  been  called  in  question,  amongst  others, 
by  Prof.  G.  Lindstrom,'  who  states  that  M'Coy's  species  **  is  nothing 
but  a  silicified  and  consequently  somewhat  altered  Heliolites,  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  purely  diagrammatic  figure  given  by 
M'Coy  (Brit.  Pal.  Foss.  pi.  i.  B,  fig.  13a)  might  readily  give  rise  to 
this  conclusion.  Prof.  F.  Hoemer'  sIro  states  that  the  systematic 
position  of  the  genus,  in  which  species  allied  to  the  present  one  are 
placed,  is  very  uncertain.  I  also  found  the  specimens  of  this  species 
in  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum,  placed  with  the  Annelida  of  the 
Llandeilo  group,  probably  on  account  of  their  close  resemblance  to 
HyaloBtelia  (Serpula)  parallela,  M'Ooy,  sp.,  from  which  they  can 
hardly  be  distinguished. 

At  the  time  when  M'Ooy  compared  Pyritonema  faactcuiw  with  the 
rope  of  Hyalonema  mirahilef  Gray,  the  true  sponge  nature  of  this 
latter  form  was  stoutly  denied  by  Dr.  Gray,  who  then  regarded  the 
rope  as  the  skeleton  of  a  Zoophyte,  and  M'Coy  also  adopted  this 
opinion.  It  is  now  well  known  that  ropes  or  tufts  of  long  spicular 
rods  are  common  appendages  in  many  of  the  deep-sea  hexactinellid 
sponges,  and  the  resemblance  of  these  to  the  fossil  forms  is  very 
striking. 

In  both  recent  and  fossil  examples  there  is  a  similar  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  spicular  rods  in  bundles ;  the  rods  correspond  in  dimen- 
sions, in  their  siliceous  composition,  and,  when  the  fossil  forms  are  well 
preserved,  in  the  possession  of  axial  canals,  and  even  the  concentric 
layers  of  the  rods  can  be  seen.  In  some  species,  though  not  in  the 
present  one,  some  of  the  fossil  rods  terminate  in  four  recurved  books, 
precisely  as  in  the  recent  examples.  In  another  structural  feature 
also,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  particularly  noticed,  there  is  a 
well-marked  correspondence  between  Hyalostelia  fasciculus  and  the 
recent  Hyalonema  mirabile.  This  is  the  occurrence,  on  the  surface 
of  some  of  the  rods,  of  minute  annular  or  spiral  projecting  ridges 
or  frills,  which  look  like  so  many  wrinkled  lines  crossing  the  rods. 
The  frilled  rods  are  irregularly  interspersed  in  the  same  bundle  with 

»  Brit  Pal.  Fobs.  p.  10,  pi.  i.  B.  fijr.  13. 

>  Bih.  tm  K  Sremka  Vet,  Akad.  Handl.  Bd.  S,  "No.  9,  \%^^,  ^.  \^. 

'  Letbtea  Palmozoica,  1880,  p.  318. 
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others  having  Bmooih,  even  surfaces,  in  some  oases  most  of  the  rods 
are  provided  with  frills,  whilst  in  others  there  is  only  about  one  in 
ten  or  twenty  with  them.  In  the  reoent  Myalonema  mirahile  some 
of  the  spioular  rods  are  also  provided  with  projecting  spiral  fringei 
of  a  similar  character  to  those  in  the  fossil  form,  but  when  perfect 
the  frills  are  armed  with  minute  spines. 

At  present,  definite  hexactinellid  spicules  have  not  been  found  in 
the  same  strata  with  H.  fasciculus,  but  this  negative  fact  oan  hardly 
be  employed  as  an  argument  against  the  sponge-character  of  the 
spioular  bundles.  As  these  latter  were,  in  the  life-time  of  the  sponge 
itself,  imbedded  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  ocean,  they  were  not 
liable  to  be  disturbed  and  dispersed  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  body  of  the  sponge,  and  this  same 
fact  will  also  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  ropes  or  bundles  of 
spicules  with  their  constituent  spioular  rods  in  their  natural  positions. 

The  specimen  discovered  by  Dr.  Hicks  in  the  Tremadoc  rocks  of 
Wales  thus  establishes  the  presence  of  siliceous  hexactinellid  sponges 
with  anchoring  appendages  of  bundles  of  spioular  rods,  at  this 
horizon,  and  the  same  species  also  occurs  at  Trefil  and  at  Pont  Ladies 
in  the  Llandeilo  rocks. 

Allied  species  of  Hyaloatelia  are  recorded  by  Nicholson*  and 
Etheridge  from  Ordovioian  strata  in  the  Oirvan  area ;  by  Prof.  Ferd. 
Roemer '  from  Lyckholm  strata  (=  Bala)  in  fisthland,  and  in  the  drift 
of  Sadewitz ; '  and  they  are  very  abundant  in  Lower  Carboniferous 
beds  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Yorkshire. 

The  genus  Hyalostelia,  in  which  the  Fyritonema  fasciculus,  M'Coy, 
is  now  placed,  was  proposed  by  Zittel  *  to  include  sponges,  with  an 
upper  portion  of  regular  hexactinellid  spicules  and  an  anchoring 
appendage  of  elongated  spioular  rods. 

In  conclusion  mention  may  be  made  that  Dr.  Hicks  has  presented 
his  original  specimen  to  the  British  Natural  History  Museum. 

n. — On  a  New  Spkoiks  op  Axosmilia  {A.  elonqatj)   from  thb 

Pea  Gbit  of  the  Imfebiob  Oolite  of  England. 

By  Professor  P.  Maktin  Duncan,  M.B.  (Lond.),  F.R.S.,  etc. 

MANY  years  since,  Mr.,  now  Prof.,  Balph  Tate  gave  me  a  small 
slender  coral,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Pea  Grit  of  the 
West  of  England.  I  had  just  completed  the  Supplement  to  the 
British  Fossil  Corals,  Pal.  Soo.,  so  the  fossil  has  remained  undescrihed. 

It  has  lately  been  determined  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  late 
Prof.  J.  Morris's  Catalogue  of  British  Fossils,  and  therefore,  in  order 
to  render  the  Madreporarian  part  of  that  work  as  complete  as  is 
possible,  I  have  studied  and  now  describe  the  species. 

The  specimen  is  well  preserved,  except  in  the  calice,  bat  the 
deficiency  is  compensated  by  an  excellent  section  close  below. 

The  narrow  peduncle  of  the  form  has  been  broken  from  its  attach- 
ment, and  there  are  no  structures  which  denote  that  the  form  was 

*  Mon.  Sil.  Fos.  Girvan,  fasc.  ii.  p.  239,  pi.  xix.  figs.  1-1^. 
'  Lethaja  palseozoica,  1880,  p.  318. 

'  Fo88.  Fauna  von  Sade>N\tL,'^.  55,  ^l.  "viu  figs.  7«,  7*. 

*  Handbuch  der  T?a\.  voV.  i.  '^.  \%^. 
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otHerwise  than  a  simple,  tall  individoal,  atUohed,  like  many  eimple 
oor^la,  to  a  foreign  body.  The  epitheoa  is  strong,  and,  as  is  usual  in 
the  genoB,  is  lemarkably  ringed  with  bottrreUU  d'aceroittemenl,  or 
growth- ringe,  so  that  the  surfaoe  is  tumid  and  oonstrioted  cohbgcu- 
tirely  about  thirteen  times  in  the  height  of  37  mm.  No  abrasion  of 
the  epitheoa  has  oconrred,  and  there  are  therefore  no  septa  to  he  seen 
on  the  flanks  of  the  ooral  from  wearing  in.  The  inside  of  the  coral 
is  filled  with  a  brown  homogeneons  oaloite,  and  the  septa  and 
columella  are  white  in  colour.  The  condition  of  preserTation  is 
very  fair,  but  it  appears  that  some  destruotive  action  proceeded, 
for  a  septnm  of  the  fourth  order  ia  missing  here  and  there,  a  fifth 
being  present. 


AxogmiUa  elongata,  sp.  nor. —  Corallam  simple,  tall,  straight, 
oylindrioal,  with  a  small  peduncular  attachment  which  leads  upwards 
to  a  conico -cylindrical  stem,  terminating  in  a  oylindrioal  top ;  diameter 
one-fifth  of  the  height 

Epitheca  strong,  marked  with  narrow  nags  and  alternate  swellings 
and  constrictions.  Wall  merging  into  the  epitheca,  epithecate  wall 
thin.     Calioular  section  nearly  circular  in  outline. 

Septa  well  developed,  eight  long  and  stout  reaching  the  small, 
essential,  styloid,  slightly  compressed  columella.  Six  of  these  are 
primaries  and  two  are  secondaries,  the  other  seoondaries  being 
smaller.  Tertiary  septa  long,  slender,  and  often  having  a  paliform 
knob  at  the  inner  end,  not  always  straight  The  higher  orders  are 
small  and  somewhat  irregularly  developed  (unless  absorption  of  some 
Others  has  token  place).  The  bases  of  the  septa  at  the  thin  wall  are 
large,  and  the  laminrn  become  slender  towards  the  columella.  Fro- 
hably  the  oorreot  cyclioal  arrangement  is  four  systems  with  four 
cyclee,  and  two  systems  with  three  cycles  and  part  of  a  fourth,  but 
^e  following  can  be  seen. 

Two  systems  with  three  cycles  of  septa  and  one  septum  of  the 
fourth  order  in  each.  Two  systems  with  four  cycles  complete,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  orders  of  the  fourth  cycle  being  placed  as  is  usual  in 
Other  Madreporaria.  A  system  with  three  cycles  and  two  members 
of  a  fourth  cycle,  bnt  in  one  half-system  there  is  a  septum  of  the 
fourth  order,  and  in  the  other  hair-8y8t«m  there  is  no  septnm  of  tha 
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foarth,  bat  there  is  one  of  the  fifth  order;  this  being  anomalonB,  it  ii 
probable  that  the  fourth  order  of  the  balf-syBtem  baa  been  lost 

A  syBtem  with  three  cycles  complete  and  the  fourth  cycle  xepr^ 
sented  by  septa  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  orders  in  one  half  and  fay  a 
septum  of  the  fourth  order  only  in  the  other  balf-system. 

Endotheca  scanty.  Gostsd  absent  Height  87  mm.  Breadth  of 
section  6  mm. 

The  distinctness  of  the  species  from  Axosmdia  WrtghH^  Ed.  &  H^ 
is  evident ;  but  the  incomplete  cyclical  arrangement  of  the  septa  allies 
the  species  to  A.  extincioriumf  Mich.,  sp.  The  tertiary  septa  of  thil 
last  species  are  said  by  Ed.  &  Haime  to  unite  with  the  secondaries 
close  to  the  columella ;  this  does  not  occur  in  the  new  form,  which 
moreover  has  little  knobs  resembling  paliform  lobes  at  the  inner 
ends  of  some  septa  as  seen  in  the  section. 

The  question  arises  almost  of  necessity,  Was  this  coral  a  solitazy 
or  simple  form  ?  The  straight  shape,  the  absence  of  lateral  adhesion 
markings,  and  the  deficiency  of  any  gemmation,  indicate  the  simple 
nature ;  moreover,  there  are  no  signs  of  continuity  between  the  base 
of  the  specimen  and  a  parent  stem.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  certain  fasciculate  corals  might  present  pieces  of  a 
shape  similar  to  the  new  form ;  but  no  one  has  been  found  with  the 
special  characters  of  the  calicinal  section  described  above.  It  appears 
that  Milne  Edwards  and  Jules  Haime  were  correct  in  placing 
Axosmilia  amongst  simple  corals;  but  the  present  species  is  more 
elongate  and  less  exi>anded  superiorly  than  tbeir  type.  The  new 
form  differs  from  all  others,  and  from  all  parts  of  forms  wbich  have 
been  described  from  the  Lower  Oolite  series. 

The  specimen  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

III. — ]\Ie80zoig  Angiospebus. 

By  J.  S.  Gardner,  F.G.S. 

(PLATE  IX.) 

SINCE  the  article  on  Mosozoic  Angiosperms  was  written,*  a  veiy 
important  Sketch  History  of  "  Palajobotany,"  by  Lester  F. 
Ward,  has  appeared  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  GreoL 
Survey,  a  brief  outline  of  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  in 
connexion  with  this  subject.  The  object  of  the  sketch  is  to  collate 
and  reduce  the  fragmentary  and  desultory  mass  of  information  col- 
lected by  previous  writers  into  a  system  that  will  enable  geologists 
to  use  the  testimony  of  fossil  plants,  in  the  same  way  that  they 
habitually  use  that  of  fossil  animals.  The  author  laments  that 
botanists  and  pala^obotanists  have  worked  and  classified  almost 
■wholly  indei)endeiitly  of  each  other,  the  former  having  consequently 
missed  such  important  data  for  classification  as  the  order  in  time  in 
which  each  ty])e  appeared,  while  the  latter  have  failed  to  harmonise 
their  work  with  the  more  elaborate  and  best  botanical  systems,  and 
hence  greatly  lessened  its  practical  value.  "Every  candid  paliBO- 
botanist  must  admit  that  he  can  understand  fossil  planta  only  as 
they  resemble  living  ones,  and  that  the  botanist,  studying  the  per- 

*  See  Geol.  Mao.,  May,  1886,  pp.  193-204. 
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Fin.  I.  Palmirood  from  the  GauU,  Folkcitonc. 

Fio.  2.  I^llmwl>od  from  Antigua,  \V.  Indin. 
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feot  speoimea  with  all  its  organs  of  reprodnotion  as  well  as  of 
nutrition,  can  alone  declare  with  absolute  certainty  upon  its  identity 
or  affinity."  This  mutual  dependence  requires  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  scientific  men. 

The  interesting  collection  of  biographies  of  eminent  palsBobotanists 
is  a  feature  of  the  work  which  can  be  but  briefly  alluded  to  here. 
The  names  that  stand  out  prominently,  and  to  whom  half  the  litera- 
ture is  credited,  are  Brongniart,  Goppert,  linger,  Lesquereux,  Heer, 
Hassalongo,  Ettingshausen  and  Saporta ;  but  the  biographies  are  22  in 
number,  and  include  the  names  of  our  countrymen  Witham,  Binuey, 
Bunbury,  and  our  eminent  and  yet  living  contemporaries  Williamson, 
Dawson,  and  Carruthers.  Of  Prof.  Williamson,  he  says :  "  Of  the 
merits  of  this  work,  as  of  all  this  author's  investigations,  it  is 
certainly  unnecessary  to  speak  here."  Of  Dawson  :  "  A  geologist 
rather  than  a  botanist,  he  has  done  excellent  service,  not  only  in 
elucidating  the  important  problems  of  Acadian  geology,  but  also  in 
demonstrating  the  value  and  legitimacy  of  the  evidence  furnished  by 
vegetable  remains."  The  value  of  Carruthers*  work  also  receives 
due  acknowledgment,  his  investigations  with  regard  to  fossil  fruits 
having  especially  **  widely  expanded  this  field  of  knowledge."  That 
Mr.  Ward  has  gracefully  acknowledged  our  indebtedness  to  these 
authors  no  one  will  dispute,  but  some  may  think  the  praise  in  other 
cases  has  been  a  little  indiscriminate,  and  that  a  more  critical  ex- 
amination into  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  work  produced, 
would  have  rendered  greater  service  to  botanists  who  may  require 
to  have  recourse  to  it 

It  appears  that  Walch  (1769)  was  the  first  to  offer  anything  like 
a  nomenclature  of  fossil  plants,  though  a  few  terms  such  as  Zitho- 
xylon  had  for  some  time  previously  been  in  use.  Calamitea  is  the 
only  one  of  his  names,  except  Carpolithes,  that  has  survived,  and 
this  was  applied  under  the  misconception  that  the  plants  in  question 
were  large  reeds.  Steinhauer  (1818)  was  the  first  to  apply  specific 
names  to  fossil  plants.  Schlotheim  soon  afterwards '  introduced, 
among  others,  two  terms  which  specially  interest  us,  Palmacilea 
and  Poacites,  describing  respectively  15  and  4  species.  Sternberg* 
established  the  genus  Flahellaria  (I  am  purposely  omitting  all  re- 
ference to  Cryptogamic  and  Oymnospermous  genera,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate attention  on  the  successive  steps  by  which  our  knowledge 
of  fossil  Angiosperms  has  been  arrived  at),  and  assumed  three  periods 
of  vegetation,  that  of  Coal-planls,  that  in  which  Cycadean  types  pre- 
dominated, and  that  of  fucoids  and  dicotyledons,  corresponding  of 
course  with  the  three  ages  of  geology.  Tiie  system  of  Martius,  which 
should  be  interesting,  is  unfortunately  passed  over,  and  we  are 
brought  down  to  Brongniart's  first  memoir,^  in  which  the  only 
genera  that  interest  us  are  Exogenites  and  Endogenites,  to  include 
stems  whose  internal  organization  is  recognizable.  Many  Angio- 
spermous  fruits,  leaves  and  stems  had  been  figured,  and  more  or  less 
described,  before  this  time,  for  example  by  Parkinson  and  Mantell, 
but   none   scientifically.      In   1828  Brongniart's  "Prodrome"  ap- 

^  Petrafactenkimde,  1820.  '  Flora  der  Vorwelt. 

»  Mem.  du  Mus^  d'hist.  Nat,  Paris,  1822,  \o\.  \m.  ip^.  IQ'^-av^. 
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peared,  in  whtoh  he  disoardB  his  preyioas  artificial  dassification,  and 
adopts  a  botanical  one.  The  Gymnospennoas  were  separated  from 
the  Angiospermoas  Phanerogams,  the  former  being  considered  intei> 
mediate  between  the  Cryptogams  and  true  Phanerogams,  a  proposi- 
tion which,  though  placed  every  year  on  a  firmer  basis,  is  not  yet 
adequately  recognized  by  botanists.  Brongniart's  system  was  ac- 
cepted by  almost  all  writers  on  the  snbject,  with  the  notable  excep- 
tion of  Lindley  and  Hutton,  who  indnded  Gycads  and  Gonifen 
among  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons,  a  method  still  followed,  unfor- 
tunately for  palsBontologists,  by  some  of  the  ablest  botanists  of  the 
day.  They  further  included  Stigmaria,  Anntdaria  and  AMterophylUiei 
among  true  Dicotyledons,  Noeggerathia  is  placed  among  the 
Palms,  and  Calamites  is  attached  to  Jtmeua.  ''One  of  the  most 
remarkable  aberrations  of  the  book,"  Mr.  Ward  remarks,  "is  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  authors  contend  for  the  existence  of 
Gactaceous  and  Euphorbiaceous  plants  in  the  Goal-measures."  They 
in  fact  utterly  ignored  the  principles  laid  down  by  Brongniart 
and  previous  writers,  and  entirely  dissented  from  tiie  theory  of 
progressive  development.  Cotta's  important  treatise  on  fossil  wood 
was  followed  a  year  later,  in  1883,  by  Witham's  work  on  the  same 
subject,  and  by  Zenker's^  description  of  Gretaoeous  plants  from 
Blankenburg  in  the  Harz  district,  the  first  attempt  to  treat  dicoty- 
ledonous fossils  systematically.  In  1840,  Bossmassler  proposed' to 
modify  Sternberg's  method  of  classifying  all  fossil  dicotyledonous 
leaves  as  Phyllitea,  substituting  a  compound  from  it  and  the  genus  to 
which  the  leaves  seemed  to  belong,  as  DaphnophyUitea^  etc.  Thence- 
forward the  plan  of  naming  and  describing  fossil  as  if  they  were 
real  plants,  became  definitely  adopted.  The  terms  CarpolitheSt 
Fhyllitea,  etc.,  are  still  employed  where  there  is  absolutely  no  means 
of  assigning  a  fossil  to  any  definite  group  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  the  tendency  is  far  greater  towards  unwarrantably  assimilating 
leaves  with  living  genera  which  they  resemble,  than  the  employ- 
ment of  any  termination,  such  as  ''  ites,"  e.g.  Pinites,  to  suggest  that 
the  resemblance  may  be  only  apparent. 

Passing  on  to  the  question  of  classification,  the  result  of  palsso- 
botanical  research  so  far  has  been  to  necessitate  certain  modificationi 
in  order  to  bring  the  botanical  system  into  accord  with  the  succes- 
sive appearance  of  classes  of  plants  in  time.  The  grouping  that  best 
meets  this  requirement  is  according  to  Mr.  Ward  : 

Cryptogams 

'GymnospermB      /Cycadacesa 

<  Conifers 


Phenogams    < 


( GnetaceeB 

IMonocotyledoDB 
/  ApetalflB 
Dicotyledons        <  Polypetaln 

( Gamopetaln 


The  chief  modification  introduced  is  the  elevation  of  the  6ym- 
nosperms  to  the  rank  of  a  class,  while  the  Monocotyledons  and 

^  Beitrage  zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Urwelt,  Jena,  1833. 

'  Beitrage  znr  Yersteinenmgskunde,  vol.  i.  die  Y.  des  BramikohL  aus  der  Gegend 
Ton  Altaattel  in  Bohmen. 
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Dicotyledons  are  reduced  to  ivh-elasies.  This  is  done  because  the 
distinction  between  open  and  closed  ovaries  is  regarded  as  a  class 
dbtinotion,  and  Gjmnosperms  are  not  dicotyledonous,  but  have  a 
variable  number  of  cotyledons  ranging  from  1  to  15.  The  conclusion 
that  Gymnosperms  form  a  natural  transition  from  Cryptogams  to  the 
higher  flowering  plants  has  been  arrived  at  by  Sachs  and  others 
quite  independently  of  the  evidence  of  fossils. 

Valuable  statistics  have  been  collected  as  to  the  actual  numbers 
of  species  described,  and  we  find,  so  far  as  Angiosperms  are  con- 
cerned, the  result  to  be  as  follows :  For  the  Carboniferous  8  or 
0-5  %,  Permian  3  or  0-97o,  ^  t^®  Bunter  4  or  18-27o,  Keuper  1  or 
2'4  °/o-  For  the  Jurassic  we  have  1  or  0.8  %  in  the  Rhsetic,  5  or 
3-7  °/q  in  the  Lias,  9  or  2*1  ^/^  in  the  Oolite,  and  inexplicably  enough 
only  1  or  0*8  ^/^  in  the  Wealden.  The  absence  of  flowering  plants 
in  this  formation  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Geological  Becord 
which  Mr.  Ward  does  not  elucidate.  Vast  delta  deposits,  such  as 
these,  composed  of  most  varied  kinds  of  sediments,  spread  over 
many  and  wide  areas,  in  places  teeming  with  plant  and  other  remains 
of  terrestrial  life,  would  appear  in  every  way  fitted  to  have  preserved 
fair  representative  examples  6f  the  vegetation  of  the  period ;  yet, 
though  monocotyledonous  flowering  plants  must  have  been  far  from 
uncommon  then,  only  a  solitary  one  has  been  met  with.  To  the  close 
of  the  Jurassics  only  monocotyledonous  Angiosperms  are  found, 
but  with  the  Cretaceous  Dicotyledons  join  them,  and  the  per- 
centage gradually  increases  until  in  the  Laramie  it  reaches  37*5  7^, 
a  figure  only  surpassed  in  the  so-called  Paleocene.  The  Eocene 
would  appear  the  age  of  Monocotyledons,  judged  by  the  1 6 '8^^, 
though  the  Miocene  possesses  no  less  than  272  species.  Mr.  Ward's 
tables  have  a  statistical  value,  and  enable  us  to  see  how  far  we 
are  advanced ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  even  the  revision  of 
Mesozoic  Angiosperms  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Magazine  has 
profoundly  modified  the  per-centages  of  the  group  in  the  Jurassic. 
The  supposed  Carboniferous  and  Permian  Monocotyledons  rest  on 
wholly  unsatisfactory  material,  and  Angiosperms  cannot  at  present 
be  traced  with  any  approach  to  certainty  farther  back  than  the 
Mesozoic  period.  The  value  of  such  a  table  is  again  lessened  by 
the  possibilities  of  error  in  correlating  the  formations  of  the  two 
hemispheres.  If,  for  instance,  we  took  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of 
Europe,  we  should  have  a  complete  absence  of  Dicotyledons ;  but  if 
we  take  the  supposed  equivalent  of  the  Gault  in  America,  we  have 
"  many  of  our  most  familiar  forms,  the  poplar,  the  birch,  the  beech, 
the  sycamore,  and  the  oak  ;*'  *'  the  fig  tree,  the  true  laurel,  the  sasa- 
fras,  the  persimmon,  the  maple,  the  walnut,  the  magnolia,  and  even 
the  apple  and  the  plum."  That  the  American  correlations  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  Eocene  deposits  of  the  Western  hemisphere  with 
ours,  are  faulty,  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  and  that  many  of 
the  Dakotah  plants  actually  belong  to  the  genera  quoted  is  still 
more  open  to  question.  Destructive  criticism  will,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  do  more  to  advance  this  study  than  any  additions  to  species, 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Ward  or  some  otbex  ^^\sv^- 
petent  paloobotanist  will  devote  himself  to  tliia  oivd^  ol  \!ti^  ^t^^^xsi. 
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lY. — Notes  on  Sous  HoRKBLVKDB-BBABma  Books  from 

Inchnadampf. 

B7  J.  J.  H.  Tball,  M.A.,  F.O.S. 

IN  the  present  communioation  I  propose  to  describe  the  petro- 
graphical  characters  of  some  hornblende-bearing  rocks  whidi 
occur  as  intrusive  sheets  and  bosses  in  the  limestones  and  qnartzitei 
of  the  Assynt  district.  These  rocks  have  been  referred  to  nnder 
various  names  by  the  different  writers  on  the  geology  of  the  district 
Prof.  Nicol  speaks  of  them  as  greenstone  ^  and  trap,'  and  Sir  B. 
Murchison,  as  syenitic  greenstone.'  Mr.  Hudleston  ^  indicates  their 
character  more  definitely  by  speaking  of  them  as  a  "  kind  of  diorite.*' 
Prof.  Bonney,  in  an  appendix  to  Dr.  Callaway's  paper  "On  the 
Newer  Gneissic  Hocks  of  the  Northern  Highlands,"  describes  the 
microscopic  structure  of  a  specimen  from  the  Traligill  Bum  near 
Inchnadampf,  and  designates  the  rock  a  hornblendic  porphyrite.  Dr. 
Heddle '  gives  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  rocks,  and  calls  attention  to  the  perfection  of  form  exhibited  by 
the  hornblende  in  certain  varieties.  He  gives  a  figure  of  the  horn- 
blende which  shows  the  forms  (110),  (010)  and  (Oil).  With  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  rocks  to  the  associated  strata  he  speaks  some- 
what doubtfully,  but  evidently  inclines  to  the  view  that  they  are 
intrusive.  That  this  is  the  case  seems  proved  by  the  absence  of 
vesicular  structure  and  associated  tuffs,  and  by  the  fact  that  although 
they  keep  as  a  rule  parallel  with  the  bedding,  cases  occasionauy 
occur  in  which  they  can  be  seen  to  move  from  one  horizon  to  another. 

Mr.  Hudleston  has  remarked  on  the  fact  that  the  igneous  sheets 
have  been  involved  in  the  earth-movements  which  have  folded  and 
faulted  the  stratified  rocks,  so  that  the  date  of  intrusion  must  lie 
between  the  formation  of  the  limestones  and  the  production  of  the 
earth-movements  which  have  produced  such  striking  effects  in  this 
district. 

The  specimens  on  which  the  following  observations  are  based  were 
mainly  collected  by  myself  during  the  years  1883  and  1884.  I  am, 
however,  indebted  to  Prof.  Judd  for  the  loan  of  some  which  he 
collected.  Those  collected  by  myself  were  partly  obtained  from  the 
limestone  and  partly  from  the  quart zite.  Those  from  the  limestone 
came  from  the  bed  which  is  so  well  exposed  in  the  Stronchruhie 
escarpment  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Inchnadampf, 
and  from  the  low  ground  to  the  north  of  Inchnadampf,  where  the 
rock  is  exposed  in  many  places.  Those  from  the  quartzite  came  from 
two  localities ;  one  at  a  point  where  the  oOO-feet  contour-line  crosses 
the  southernmost  of  two  small  bums  which  run  into  the  Calda  Bum 
(Alt  a  Chalda  Mor)  near  the  most  southerly  portion  of  its  oours^ 
and  the  other  near  the  base  of  Beinn  an  Fhurain,  rather  more  than  a 
mile  E.S.E.  of  Inchnadampf.  Prof.  Judd's  specimens  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inchnadampf,  and  from  a  point  on  the  Allt  nan 

1  Q.J.G.S.  1866,  p.  2/5.         2  Ibid,  1860,  p.  97.        »  Ibid.  1869,  p.  220. 
«  Geol.  Mao.  1882,  p.  392.         »  Mineraiogical  Magazine,  1883,  p.  138. 
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TTamh,  south  of  Stronohrabie,  at  a  height  of  about  700  feet  above 
the  sea. 

CHA&AOTXBfi   OF  THE  BOCK-FOBMINO  MINERALS. 

Hornblende. — As  this  is  the  mineral  which  especially  characterizes 
the  rocks  in  question,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  it  in  the  first  place. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  does  not  imply  that  horn- 
blende is  always  the  most  abundant  mineraL  In  almost  all  oases  it 
occurs  in  well-formed  crystals.  The  larger  ones  are  found  in  the 
rock  associated  with  the  quartzite.  They  form  short  stout  prisms, 
which,  however,  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  are  not  terminated  by 
clinodomes  (Oil)  as  in  Dr.  Heddle's  figure,  but  by  the  positive  hemi- 

pyramid  (111)  and  the  basal  plane  (001).  The  forms  in  the  prismatic 
zone  are  (110)  and  (010).  The  smaller  crystals  occur  usually  in 
elongated  prisms,  and  can  only  be  studied  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by 
the  use  of  the  microscope.  Gross-sections  sometimes  show  the 
ortho-  (100)  as  well  as  the  clino-pinacoid  (010). 

The  larger  crystals  may  sometimes  be  completely  detached  from 
the  rock-mass,  and  are  of  such  a  size  that  their  angles  may  be  measured 
with  a  contact  goniometer.  In  all  cases  the  hornblende  is  green 
when  examined  in  thin  sections.  The  pleochroism  is  fairly  strong ; 
a  =  pale-green  or  yellowish-green,  /3  and  7  =  deep-green,  with 
only  slight  di£ferences.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the 
presence,  in  certain  varieties  of  the  rock,  of  a  marked  zonal  banding, 
due  to  a  variation  in  depth  of  tint  in  the  successive  zones.  In  some 
crystals  a  very  large  number  of  zones  may  be  detected ;  in  others 
ozily  two,  and  in  others  the  crystal  appears  homogeneous.  All  these 
variations  may  be  seen  in  one  and  the  same  rock-section ;  a  fact 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  crystals  have  not  been  simultaneously 
developed.  The  zones  are  in  all  cases  parallel  with  the  external 
boundaries  of  the  hornblende,  except  where  an  original  crystal  has 
been  obviously  fractured  and  a  fragment  only  is  present. 

Twinning  is  frequently  present,  and  the  most  common  type  is  that 
in  which  the  orthopinacoid  (100)  is  both  twin-plane  and  face  of 
oomposition.  Sometimes  repeated  twinning  on  this  plan  occurs,  so 
that  a  crystal  is  made  up  of  three  or  four  lamellsd. 

The  alteration  of  the  hornblende  is  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  chlorite,  epidote,  and  opacite.  In  some  of  the  more  altered  rocks 
the  hornblende  is  entirely  represented  by  a  green  cbloritic  aggregate, 
in  which  specks  of  opacite  are  abundantly  scattered.  In  these  cases 
the  form  of  the  original  hornblende  is  perfectly  preserved.  In  other 
cases  granular  epidote  is  associated  with  chlorite,  and  in  others 
epidote  oocurs  to  the  exclusion  of  chlorite.  In  the  last-mentioned 
oases  the  original  form  is  often  lost. 

Felspar, — In  some  of  the  rocks  two  generations  of  felspar  may  be 
recognized.  The  larger  porphyritic  felspars  possess  sharply-defined 
crystalline  outline.  They  occur  in  moderately  thick  tables,  with  con- 
spicuous development  of  the  clinopinacoid  (010),  and  often  show  a 
most  beautiful  zonal  banding  due  to  variation  in  the  optical  characters 
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of  snooesflive  layers.  Twinning  aooording  to  the  albite,  pericline 
and  probably  also  the  Carlsbad  laws  occurs ;  but  it  is  not  very  con- 
stant or  uniform.  These  felspars  also  evidently  possessed  inclusions 
arranged  in  a  more  or  less  zonal  manner ;  but  the  original  nature  of 
tbese  inclusions  is  difficult  to  make  out  in  consequence  of  alteration. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  angles  of  the  inner  zones  are  mostly 
rounded,  although  the  external  faces  of  the  crystals  meet  in  perfectly 
sharp  angles.  In  some  specimens  in  which  the  felspars  of  the  fir^ 
consolidation  have  been  so  altered  as  to  have  lost  to  a  very  great 
extent  their  definite  optical  characters,  irregular  scales  of  a  vividly 
polarizing  mineral  are  seen  to  be  scattered  through  the  crystals. 
These  scales  often  have  their  long  axes  arranged  in  a  zonal  manner, 
evidently  corresponding  with  the  original  structure  of  the  crystal. 
When  examined  with  a  high  power,  they  are  seen  to  possess  one 
strongly-marked  cleavage,  and  to  extinguish  parallel  with  this  cleavage, 
BO  that  tbey  may  be  referred  with  confidence  to  a  white  mica,  pro- 
bably paragonite.  The  felspars  of  the  ground-mass  form  together 
with  quartz  a  microcrystalline  aggregate. 

In  a  large  number  of  rocks  only  one  generation  of  felspars  can  be 
detected.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  individuals  occur  as  irregular 
grains,  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  Mutual  interference  appears 
to  have  prevented  the  development  of  definite  form.  Twinning  on 
the  albite  plan  is  sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent.  In  all 
cases  the  felspar-aggregate  plays  the  role  of  ground-mass,  and  horn- 
blende crystals  lie  in  it,  without  any  regard  to  the  orientation  of  the 
individual  grains.  The  coarseness  of  this  aggregate  varies  between 
wide  limits,  sometimes  it  is  so  fine  as  to  merit  the  term  microcrystal- 
line, at  other  times  it  is  so  coarse  as  to  remind  one  of  the  structure 
of  a  medium-grained  granite.  In  some  of  the  thin  intrusive  sheets 
the  felspars  tend  to  assume  the  form  of  small  columnar  crystals, 
which  give  narrow  lath-shaped  sections,  but  even  in  these  cases  the 
outlines  are  not  well  defined. 

Pyroxene, — This  mineral  is  not  constantly  present.  It  is  pale  green 
when  examined  on  a  fractured  surface  of  the  rock,  but  perfectly 
colourless  in  thin  section.  It  occurs  in  somewhat  imperfect  crystals 
and  also  as  grains  and  granular  aggregates.  The  forms  of  the 
crystals  appear  to  be  those  characteristic  of  the  common  rock-form- 
ing augites.  The  maximum  extinction  in  the  prismatic  zone  is  about 
40°.  The  only  cleavages  recognized  are  those  of  the  prism.  The 
mineral  has  been  especially  noticed  in  the  rocks  which  are  intrusive 
in  the  dolomitic  limestone ;  but  it  varies  very  much  in  quantity  even 
in  these,  sometimes  being  absent  altogether,  and  at  other  times  occur- 
ring more  abundantly  than  the  hornblende.  In  some  of  the  ooarse- 
grained  rocks  in  which  the  hornblende  attains  a  considerable  size  it 
occurs  as  inclusions  in  this  mineraL  As  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  secondary  origin  of  the  rock-forming  hornblende,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  that  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist  as  to  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  hornblende  and  the  augite  in  these  rocks.  Fractured 
crystals  of  beautifully- zoned  hornblende  occur  in  the  porphyritic 
varieties,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  conclusive  in  fiskvour 
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of  the  view  that  this  mineral  was  a  prodaot  of  the  oonsolidation  of 
the  original  magma. 

Apatite, — ^This  mineral  oocors  in  the  form  of  limpid  hexagonal 
crystals,  which  are  usually  foar  or  five  times  longer  than  broad. 

Magnetite. — A  small  amount  of  original  magnetite  occurs  in  grains 
and  crystals.  The  opacite  (secondary  magnetite?)  which  occurs 
associated  with  the  chlorite  has  already  been  referred  to. 

CaHciie  occurs  in  the  form  of  fine  dust  thickly  scattered  through 
some  of  the  more  altered  specimens,  and  also  as  large  crystalline 
plates  in  sections  which  contain  the  oolouriess  pyroxene.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  portions  of  crystalline  calcite  may  be  fragments  of  the 
limestone  caught  up  by  the  igneous  magma  at  the  time  of  its  intrusion. 

Epidote  has  already  been  referred  to  in  describing  the  alteration  of 
the  hornblende.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  all  the  epidote  has 
been  formed  in  this  way. 

Quartz  is  present  as  a  secondary  and  probably  also  as  a  primary 
constituent  in  some  varieties  of  the  rock. 

Mica  arises  in  connection  with  the  alteration  of  felspar,  and  it  is 
sometimes  found  associated  with  ill-defined  aggregates  of  epidote. 

Desobiption  of  the  Books. 

Macroscopic  examination  shows  that  the  above  minerals  occur  in 
very  different  proportions  in  the  different  varieties  of  the  rock.  In 
some  the  hornblende  is  very  abundant,  and  these  as  a  rule  have  a 
granular  aspect;  in  others  it  is  comparatively  scarce.  The  latter 
usually  contain  two  generations  of  felspar  and  have  a  marked  por- 
phyritic  aspect  For  the  purpose  of  description  we  will  term  them 
hornblende  porphyrites,  and  the  former  diorites.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  diorites  tend  to  become  porphyritio  by  the 
conspicuous  development  of  hornblende ;  such  varieties  will  be  termed 
porphyritio  diorites.  The  diorites  also  present  us  with  varieties  of 
texture  depending  on  the  coarseness  of  the  grain.  In  some  the  con- 
stituent minerals  may  be  easily  recognized,  in  others  they  are  so 
small  as  to  require  the  microscope  for  their  determination.  The 
latter  occur  in  the  thin  sheets  and  at  the  margins  of  the  intrusive 
masses. 

In  the  porphyritio  diorite  near  the  base  of  Beinn  an  Fhurain  con- 
cretionary patches  occur  which  are  more  coarsely  crystalline  and 
richer  in  hornblende  than  the  main  mass  of  the  rock.  In  these 
patches  as  in  the  main  mass  an  aggregate  of  felspar  individuals  plays 
the  role  of  ground-mass.  As  a  rule  the  outlines  of  the  inclusions  are 
smooth  and  curvilinear,  but  sometimes  the  large  hornblende  crystals 
project  for  a  short  distance  into  the  main  mass  of  the  rock.  It  is 
clear  that  we  have  here  phenomena  similar  to  those  described  by  Mr. 
Phillips  ^  in  the  case  of  the  granites.  The  inclusions  in  the  rock 
now  under  consideration  agree  with  those  described  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
(I)  in  form  ;  (2)  in  being  more  basic  in  composition  than  the  main 

1  «  On  ConcretionaiT  Patches  and    Fragments  of  other  Kocks  contained   in 
Granite,"  Q.J.G.S.  toI.  xxxri.  p.  1;  and  ^<  Additional  Note  on  0«t\»^  \\i^\ffivsstA 
in  Granite,*'  CI.J.G.S.  toI.  xxzriii.  p.  216. 
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mass  of  the  rook ;  and  (8)  in  the  faot  that  large  orystalB  sometimefl 
project  from  the  inolusion  into  the  gronnd-mass. 

The  following  analyses  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Tariation  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  these  rocks. 


I. 

II. 

ni. 

SiO, 

63-41 

5409 

62-47 

16-92 

16-02 

12-16 

FeiOj 

2-67 

412 

8-47 

FeO 

2-96 

6-16 

6-23 

CaO 

4-32 

7-72 

9-71 

MgO 

2-08 

7-28 

9-94 

NajO 

6-18 

1-99 

2-81 

KaO 

2-36 

8-66 

2-26 

H2O 
CO, 

;;;;     }  -64  ig 

i     1-49 

1-62 
•64 

100-64  100-89  100-20 

I.  Homblende-porphyrite,  intrafiive  in  quartzite,  base  of  Beinn  an  Fhnrain. 
II.  Porphyritic-oionte,  base  of  Beinn  an  Fhurain. 
III.  Plagioclase-pyroxene-homblende  rock,  near  Inchnadampf,  intmslTe  in  limestone. 

Titanic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  manganese  are  present  in  the 
above  rocks,  but  have  not  been  determined.  They  have  therefore 
been  weighed  with  SiOs,  A1,0„  and  Fe,0,.  Specimen  I.  contains 
two  generations  of  felspar,  and  is  a  typical  porpbyritic  rooL 
Specimen  IL  contains  only  one  generation  of  felspars.  The  horn- 
blende is  more  abandant  than  in  I.,  and  sometimes  oocars  in  good- 
sized  porpbyritic  crystals.  Specimen  III.  differs  from  the  others  in 
containing  a  large  amount  of  colourless  pyroxene. 

It  is  seen  to  be  richer  in  lime  and  magnesia,  but  not  richer  in  iron. 
In  sJl  probability  the  pyroxene  is  a  nearly  pure  lime-magnesia 
bisilicate,  and  one  is  tempted  therefore  to  ask  whether  it  may  not  be 
due  to  the  absorption  by  the  igneous  magma  of  a  certain  amount  of 
the  dolomitio  limestone  into  which  the  rock  has  been  intruded.  The 
sporadic  manner  in  which  the  pyroxene  occurs  is  in  favour  of  the 
view  here  suggested.  As  telling  somewhat  against  this  view  we  have 
to  mention  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  colourless  pyroxene  in  the 
more  basic  plagioclase-bomblende  rocks,  as,  for  example,  in  some  of 
Prof.  Bonney's  homblende-picrites  *  and  the  allied  rocks  of  War- 
wickshire described  by  Mr.  Allport  as  diorites.' 

One  very  interesting  feature  which  a  comparison  of  the  different 
varieties  of  diorite  brings  out  is  the  variation  in  the  state  of  crystal- 
lization in  the  ground-mass.  In  the  compact  rocks  the  individual 
felspars  are  minute,  and  give  more  or  less  lath-shaped  sections.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  character  of  the  original 
ground-mass  in  consequence  of  alteration,  but  it  evidently  approxi- 
mated to  that  of  the  hornblende  andesites.  In  the  medium -grained 
rocks  the  microstructure  of  the  ground-mass  is  thoroughly  granitia 
Here  then  we  see  a  gradation  exactly  similar  to  that  described  by 

^  On  tbe  so-called  Diorite  of  Little  Enott,  with  farther  remarks  on  the  oocnrrenoe 
of  Picrites  in  Wales,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  ili.  p.  611. 
'  On  the  Diorite  of  the  Warwickshire  Coal-field,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  637. 
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Messrs.  Hagne  and  Iddings  ^  as  oocarring  in  the  diorites  and  hom- 
blende-andesites  of  the  Washoe  district. 

A  specimen  of  a  fine-grained  rock  collected  by  Prof.  Judd  shows 
a  curious  spotted  or  variolitic  structure.  The  rock  is  much  altered, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  ascertain  its  original  character.  The 
spots  and  the  main  mass  of  the  rock  both  contain  needle-shaped 
pseudomorphs  after  hornblende  and  a  microcrystalline  ground-mass. 
The  hornblende-needles  are  not  arranged  in  any  definite  manner  in 
relation  to  the  spots  ;  sometimes  a  needle  may  be  observed  with  one 
end  in  a  spot,  and  the  other  in  the  ground-mass  of  the  rock.  The 
external  boundaries  of  the  spots  are  not  defined  by  a  sharp  line,  and 
where  two  or  more  spots  coalesce,  there  is  no  line  of  separation 
between  them.  Where  the  spots  are  best  defined,  they  consist  of  a 
central  more  or  less  spherical  portion,  which  is  rendered  nearly  opaque 
by  opacite  dust,  and  a  marginal  portion  in  which  the  ground-mass  is 
nearly  colourless.  The  structure  appears  to  be  analogous  to  that  of 
the  variolitic  diabases. 

GOMPABISON  OF  THE   BoOKS   WITH  AlLISD   RoOKS   OF  OTHSB 

DiSTKIOTS. 

The  plagioclase-hornblende  rocks  form  a  very  difiicult  and  some- 
what unsatisfactory  group.  In  some,  as,  for  example,  the  epidiorites 
of  Giimbel,  the  hornblende  is  undoubtedly  secondary ;  in  others,  in- 
cluding the  rocks  now  under  consideration,  it  is  certainly  original. 
As  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  hornblende  is  one  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  relation  to  the  past  history  of  the  rocks  themselves 
and  of  those  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  separate  those  in  which  horn- 
blende is  secondary  from  those  in  which  it  is  a  product  of  the 
consolidation  of  an  igneous  magma.  Mr.  Allport'  has  shown 
that  in  certain  plagioclase-hornblende  rocks  surrounding  the  Land's 
End  mass  of  granite,  the  hornblende  is  wholly  secondary  after 
augite.  Such  rocks  have  therefore  no  affinities  with  those  now 
under  consideration.  The  same  observer  has,  however,  described 
certain  plagioclase-hornblende  rocks  (diorites)  from  Warwickshire,' 
in  which  the  hornblende  is  mainly  original.  These  rocks  have 
certain  points  of  resemblance  with  those  above  referred  to.  The  War- 
wickshire rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  much  altered ;  but  Mr.  Allport  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  one  specimen  from  Marston  Jabet  which 
was  absolutely  fresh.  It  was  mainly  composed  of  long  prisms  of 
well-formed  hornblende  set  in  a  crystalline  aggregate  of  plagioclase. 
This  rock,  therefore,  is  closely  allied  to  some  of  those  described  in 
this  paper.  Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Warwick- 
shire rocks  and  those  from  Assynt  is  the  occurrence  in  both  of  a 
colourless,  or  nearly  colourless,  pyroxene,  in  association  with  hom- 

'  On  the  DeTelopment  of  Crystallization  in  the  IgneonB  Rocks  of  Washoe,  Neyada, 
Bnll.  U.  S.  Geol  Survey,  No,  17,  1886. 

'  On  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  surrounding  the  Land's  End  Mass  of  Granite. 
Q.  J.  G.  S.  Yol.  xxxii.  p.  407. 

'  Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  XXXV.  p.  637. 
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blende.  There  are,  however,  some  important  points  of  difference, 
llie  original  hornblende  of  the  Warwickshire  rocks  is  brown,  and 
where  it  occurs  abundantly  is  in  the  form  of  large  ophitio  plates  con- 
taining inclusions  of  lath-shaped  felspar.  In  the  Assynt  rocks  the 
hornblende  is  green,  and  appears  in  all  cases  to  have  preceded  the 
felspar  in  the  order  of  consolidation.  Again,  some  of  the  Warwick- 
shire rocks  contain  numerous  pseudomorphs  after  olivine,  whereas 
no  trace  of  this  mineral  has  been  detected  in  any  of  those  from 
Assynt  The  ophitic  character  of  the  hornblende  and  the  presenoe 
of  olivine  both  point  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  Warwick- 
shire rocks  are  more  basic  in  composition  than  any  yet  found  in 
Assynt  Many  of  the  Anglesea  "  diorites  "  bear  the  closest  relation 
to  the  corresponding  rocks  from  Warwickshire.  They  consist  of 
brown  hornblende  often  passing  into  green,  a  colourless  pyroxene, 
plagioclase  and  magnetite  or  ilmenite.  By  the  coming-in  of  olivine 
and  the  dying-out  of  the  felspar,  these  rocks  shade  into  Professor 
Bonney's  hornblende-picrite.  Mr.  Tawney^  has  described  similar 
rocks  from  the  Lleyn  peninsula,  Caernarvonshire,  under  the  name  of 
hornblende-diabase.  An  interesting  little  boss  of  "  diorite  "  occurs 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  footpath  leading  from  Mount  Sorrel  to 
Swithland  (Leicestershire),  and  just  outside  Brazil  Wood. 

This  boss  projects  through  the  soil,  and  measures  only  a  few  yards 
across.  It  varies  considerably  in  texture,  some  parts  being  com- 
posed of  a  medium-grained  granular  rock,  and  others  containing 
large  hornblende  crystals  or  plates.  Prof.  Bonney  has  described 
the  rock  of  this  knoll  as  follows  :  "  Under  the  microscope  the  latter 
mineral  [hornblende]  is  seen  to  occur  in  irregular  grains,  plate-like 
in  section,  pierced  and  intersected  by  the  plagioclase  [ophitic]  with 
a  little  iron  peroxide  (?  some  of  it  ilmenite).  The  hornblende  with 
transmitted  light  is  both  brown  and  green  in  colour,  and  much  of  it 
and  of  the  felspar  is  still  in  good  condition.  Here  and  there  patches 
of  the  pale  fibrous  actinolitio  variety  occur,  associated  with  a  mineral 
rather  like  a  fibrous  variety  of  serpentine.  These  last  are  certainly 
secondary  products,  and  much  resemble  a  variety  common  in  the 
altered  Cornish  gabbros.  Most  of  the  larger  hornblende  is  strongly 
dichroic.  Some  of  the  brown  variety  resembles  biotite.  One  or 
two  pieces  indeed  appear  from  their  optical  properties  to  be  that 
mineral.  There  is  a  little  calcite  with  characteristic  cleavage.  The 
plagioclase  often  shows  brilliant  colours  and  characteristic  twinning^ 
with  occasional  indications  of  a  zonal  structure.*' 

My  slide  of  rock  from  the  same  locality  agrees  with  Prof.  Bonney's 
description,  but  contains,  in  addition  to  the  minerals  which  he  has 
mentioned,  a  colourless  pyroxene.  This  brings  the  rock  into  the 
closest  relation  with  some  of  Mr.  AUport's  diorites  from  Warwick- 
shire, with  the  Anglesea  "  diorites,"  and  with  Mr.  Tawney's  hom- 
blendic-diabases  from  the  Lleyn  peninsula.  I  would  suggest  that^  for 
convenience  of  description,  we  should  use  a  special  locality  as  a 

*  Woodwardian  Laboratory  Notes,  Gsol.  Mao.  Decade  II.  Vol.  VII.  pp.  212  and 
457;  aJBO  Vol  IX.  p.  648. 
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means  of  designating  rooks  of  this  kind,  and  as  this  appears  to  be  the 
only  variety  of  diorite  which  is  found  in  the  boss  at  Brazil  Wood, 
it  might  be  termed  the  Brazil  Wood  type  of  diorite.  If  we  do  this, 
we  may  then  state  that  diorites  of  the  Brazil  Wood  type  occur  in 
Warwickshire  associated  with  Cambrian  strata,  and  also  in  Anglesea, 
the  Lleyn  Peninsula,  and  the  Lake  District  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  no  single  instance  is  a  diorite  of  this  type  known  to  be 
associated  with  Upper  PalsBOzoio  or  later  strata  in  Britain.  I  have 
a  specimen  of  diorite  from  Qlen  Tilt  (Perthshire)  of  the  same  general 
type,  but  can  say  nothing  about  its  mode  of  occurrence. 

The  differences  between  diorites  of  the  Brazil  Wood  type  and 
those  from  Inchnadampf  described  in  the  present  paper  have  already 
been  referred  to.  The  interesting  fact  of  the  close  relation  of  these 
diorites  to  Prof.  Bonney's  homblende-picrites  has  also  been  pointed 
out. 

V. — Thk  Bbookwood  Deep- Well  Section. 
By  the  Bey.  A.  I&yino,  B.Sc,  B.A.,  F.Q.S. 

THIS  section,  which  was  completed  last  year,  appears  of  such  value 
and  interest  to  students  of  the  Tertiary  strata  of  the  London 
Basin,  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  offer  a  description  of  it 
to  the  readers  of  the  Geological  Magazine.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  Barton,  the  Governor  of  the  Asylum,  I  have  had  free  access 
to  the  specimens  preserved  of  the  various  strata  passed  through,  and 
very  careful  use  of  them  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tabulated  statement  which  follows ;  much  of  the  information  having 
been  kindly  furnished  from  the  engineers  who  were  employed.  The 
Asylum  is  situated  at  Knap  Hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
Brookwood  Station  on  the  Soutb-Westem  Railway,  and  is  on  the 
Upper  Bagshot  Sands.  The  mouth  of  the  well  is  in  the  valley  just 
below,  about  140  feet  above  0.  D.,  and  about  the  same  level  as  that 
at  which  the  Middle  Bagshot  Beds  occur  in  the  famous  Golds  worthy 
section,  which  furnished  Prof.  Prestwich,  some  forty  years  ago,  with 
the  clue  to  the  succession  of  the  beds  of  the  Bagshot  Formation.  It 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  therefrom.  The  evidence  as  to 
the  horizon  in  the  Bagshot  Series,  at  which  the  well  commences,  is 
very  clear  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  stratigraphy.  The 
widely -extended  pebble- bed  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Bagshot  Sands 
occurs  here  very  near  the  top  of  the  well,  and  I  saw  it  exposed  again 
at  about  the  same  level  in  an  excavation  made  by  the  side  of  the 
high  road  which  runs  along  the  western  side  of  the  Asylum  Estate. 
The  same  greenish  loamy  sand  was  intermingled  with  the  pebbles  in 
both  cases.  In  the  ploughed  field  a  stiff  yellow  loam,  such  as  so 
commonly  occurs  above  this  pebble-bed  in  the  Bagshot  area,^  crops 
out  in  the  valley  where  the  well  is  situated.  The  *  brown  sandy 
bed '  which  occurs  at  the  top  of  the  section  is  probably  a  portion  of 
this,  re-oonstructed  by  later  drift  action,  and  mingled  with  more 

1   Vide  Q. J.G.S.  for  August,  1885,  pp.  493  (No.  *l  ol  l\i^  ^ec'dox::^. 
oxcADB  m. — VOL.  ui. — HO,  vm,  1'i 
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sandy  roaterials  washed  down  from  the  sandy  strata  situated  at 
higher  levels  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley. 

In  attempting  to  classify  the  Bagshot  Beds  I  have  nsed  the 
grouping  adopted  in  descriptions  recently  pnblished  of  other  deep- 
well  sections  ^  in  the  Bagshot  District  (those  namely  at  Wellington 
College,  Famboroiigh  and  Mytchett),  and  for  the  reasons  there  given. 
A  comparison  of  this  section  with  those  brings  out  a  very  remark- 
able continuity  in  the  general  characters  of  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Bagshot  Beds,  though  there  is  just  that  amount  of  variation  in  details 
which  we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  the  conditions  under  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  deposited.'  I  have  found  it  by  no  means 
easy  to  draw  a  line  between  the  Lower  Bagshot  Beds  and  the  London 
Clay,  for  there  is  no  abrupt  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  in  the 
description  given  below ;  while  a  careful  study  of  the  actual  speci- 
mens leaves  no  alternative  that  I  can  see  to  the  recognition  of  a 
gradual  passage  upwards  from  the  London  Clay  to  the  characteristic 
Lower  Bagshot  Sands.  The  resemblance  of  what  is  seen  here  to 
what  is  seen  in  the  specimens  from  about  the  same  horizon  in  the 
Wellington  College  well-section  is  very  close  indeed ;  and  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  abrupt  transition  between  the  two  forma- 
tions which  I  have  observed  in  sections  already  described  at  Aldershot, 
Wokingham,  and  Bracknell,  on  the  marginal  portions  of  the  area. 

The  following  points  in  connection  with  this  section  (see  p.  355) 
appear  to  me  worthy  of  note. 

1.  The  apparent  gradual  passage  from  the  London  Clay  into  the 
Lower  Bagshot  Sands,  as  contrasted  with  the  abrupt  transition 
observable  in  the  Walton  section  recently  described  by  Mr.  Hudle- 
ston,'  and  in  those  on  the  marginal  portions  of  the  Bagshot  area  to 
which  I  have  referred  above. 

2.  The  remarkable  absence  of  any  considerable  development  of 
clays,  the  entire  absence  of  all  record  of  pebbles,  and  the  general 
predominance  of  quartz  sand  stained  by  carbonaoeoos  matter  of 
vegetable  origin  are  characters  which  the  Lower  Bagshot  beds  of 
this  section  possess  in  common  with  the  Lower  Bagshot  strata  of 
three  deep- well  sections,  of  which  I  have  given  a  fuller  account  else- 
where,* and  to  which  I  have  referred  above. 

3.  The  specimens  of  the  slightly  loamy  sands  which  occur  in  this 
section  between  the  depths  of  68  and  143  feet  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  which  occupy  about  92  feet  of  the  Lower  Bag- 
shots  in  the  section  at  Wellington  College.  This  resemblance  comes 
out  very  strongly  when  the  specimens  from  the  two  places  are 
directly  compared. 

4.  Of  the  pyrites  found  in  the  Bagshot  Sands  one  large  heavy 
specimen  (found  at  the  depth  of  130  feet)  and  many  smaller 
ones  are  preserved.  They  are  quite  un  weathered,  and  are  probably 
pyritized  wood  in  situ ;  but  with  the  cement  atones  found  in  the  same 
beds  the  case  is  different.     They  are  very  much  weatheredi  their 

1  Q.J.G.S.  for.  eit. 

»  Cf.  Q.J.G.S.  loe.  eit, ;  also  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  III.  Vol.  II.  p.  25. 

»  aJ.G.S.  April,  1886.  4  Q.J.G.S.  loc.  Ht. 
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Strata  passed  throngh  in  the  Brookwood  Deep  Well. 

Brown  sandy  bed. 

Ghrarel  (well-rounded  pebbles  of  flint  in  greenish  sand). 

Dark  sand  ^ 

•Iron  band,-  or  •  rurt '         ^^It  p,^"^, ^S^l 

Shaly  band  Omenta  of  day  ironstone  hifrhly 

Dark  sand  I  withered,    with    Muid-errains 

*  Marly »  with  sandy  reins  J  adhering  to  the  old  lurfaces. 

<  Light  marl '  (quite  a  pure  pipe-clay  in  the  specimens). 
Brown  clay  (a  very  stin  day  slightly  laminatea). 

*  Greenish  clay.* 
Dark  brown  sand. 

Dark  sand  with  pities  and  eemMt'Slotus.  [grains). 

Hard  dark  (carbonaceous)  loamy  saud  (with  some  black 
Lighter  grey  (carbonaceous)  sand  (black  grains  more 
Darkish  grey  sand  (loamy).  [numerous). 

Grer  loose  sand  (with  black  grains). 
Lignt  grey  sand. 
Grey  sand  (with  black  grains). 
DarK  ffrey  carbonaceous  coherent  sand,  with  pyrites. 
Hard  dark  shaly  sand  and  \      Specimens  preseryed  of  a 
Grey  sand.  [clay.  |  dark    grey   ununited  riiarl 

Dark  *  clay.'  I  with  a  rery  definite  fracture. 

Nearly  black  shale  with  intenrening  layers  of  grey  sand, 

inclosing  numerous  ^reen  and  black  grains. 
Thinly-laminated  sandy  shale  (Ught  grey)  with  minute 

black  grains  and  spangles  of  mica  on  planes  of  laminos. 
Fine  clay  and  sand  \  The  specimens  are  similar  to 
Clay  >  those  of  the  bed  next  aboye,  but 

Light  grey  sand     )  rather  more  sandy. 
London  clay.  "* 

*  Bed  of  stone.' 
London  clay. 

with  pyrites. 
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'  Bed  of  stone.* 
London  clay. 
'  Bed  of  stone.' 
London  clay. 

with  pebbles. 
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(thin  sand  layers), 
with  pebbles. 


*  Bed  of  stone.' 
London  clay. 

with  pebbles. 


The  *heds  of  stone' 
may  be  regarded  as  sep- 
taria  for  the  most  part. 

The  only  specimens 
preserved  are  what  ajp- 
pear  to  be  typical  of  the 
olay  and  the  stone-beds 
respeetiTely.  The  former 
>is  a  mass  of  bluish-grey 
indurated  clay,  marly 
enough  to  have  a  pretty 
definite  fhujture  ;  the 
latter,  "found  in  the  L. 
Clay,"  is  simply  a  portion 
of  an  ordinary  septarian 
nodule  or  'argillaceous 
limestone.'  > 
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Dark  sandy  clay  (basement-bed  of  L.  clay :  no  record  of 

Dark  brown  mottiied  clay.  [pebbles). 

•  Bed  of  Stone.' 

Red  mottled  clay  (a  yery  characteristic  specimen  pre- 

Red  sandy  clay.  [seryed). 

Fine  sana. 

Red  sandy  clay.  [oliye-pwn  grains). 

Coarse  brown  red  sand  (yery  ferruginous,  with  black  and 

Red  mottled  clay,  interbedaed  with  dark  grey  sand,  with 

traces  of  pyrites  and  numerous  green  grains. 
Loose  grey  sand  of  the  same  description  as  in  the  bed 
Chalk  with  flints.  [above. 

The  specimens  of  flints  preserred  from  the  chalk  are  of 

the  usual  colour  of  natiye  flint  from  that  formation. 


I  Ct  Etheridge,  Manual  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology,  pp.  609,  610. 
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calcareous  material  seems  to  have  been  entirely  dissolved  away,  and 
their  surfaces  are  coated  with  a  layer  of  coarse  sand-grains,  as  if 
they  had  rolled  about  in  sand  when  softened  at  their  surfaces  by 
water.  They  present  a  very  different  appearance  to  that  presented 
by  the  specimens  found  in  situ  in  the  London  Clay.  These  Bagshot 
cement-stones  may  therefore  be  considered  as  derived  in  all  proha' 
hiliiy  from  the  London  Clay  itself. 

5.  The  least  thickness  we  can  assign  to  the  London  Clay  in 
this  section  is  371  feet,  not  including  the  passage  beds  at  the 
top.  In  the  paper  referred  to  above  ^  I  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  London  Clay  in  these  deep-well 
sections  of  the  more  central  portions  of  the  main  mass  of  the 
Bagshot  Sands,  as  compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  London  Clay 
beneath  the  Bagshot  Sands^  nearer  the  north  and  south  margins  (e.g. 
in  the  Aldershot  Town  Well  and  the  Wokingham  Well).  This 
difference  of  course  might  arise  either  (1)  from  attenuation  of  the 
London  Clay  owing  to  the  conditions  of  original  deposition,  or  (2) 
to -destruction  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  London  Clay  by  denudation 
during  the  earlier  and  middle  portions  of  the  Bagshot  period.  The 
strong  evidence  we  have  now  in  at  least  two  of  the  more  central 
well-sections  of  a  passage  from  the  London  Clay  into  the  Bagshot 
beds  above,  goes  to  show  that  deposition  was  continuous  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  area;  while  the  abrupt  transition  from  the 
one  formation  to  the  other  and  the  frequent  erosion  of  the  London 
Clay  surface  beneath  Bagshot  Beds  observable  in  sections  on  the 
northern  and  southern  margins  point  to  the  ob\dous  conclusion  that 
the  London  Clay  was  there  at  the  same  time  undergoing  destruction 
by  denuding  agencies.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  the  inference  that  a  slight  synclinal  curvature  was  given  to  the 
London  Clay  during  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Bagshot  period.  But 
this  is  not  all.  This  Brookwood  section  is  the  first,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  to  throw  some  light  upon  'the  horizons  occupied  by  the  270 
feet  of  London  Clay  penetrated  in  the  deep  well  at  Wokingham.  A 
reference  to  the  table  of  strata  given  by  Prof.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S., 
for  the  Wokingham  Well,*  and  comparison  of  it  with  the  London 
Clay  strata  penetrated  in  this  Brookwood  section,  brings  out  a  remark- 
able correspondence  (in  the  occurrence  of  layers  of  septaria^  of 
pebbles,  and  of  pyrites)  between  the  273  feet  of  London  Clay  at 
Wokingham  and  the  lower  200  feet  or  rather  more  of  the  London 
Clay  in  the  Brookwood  section  ;  while  from  the  upper  150  feet  or  so 
of  the  London  Clay  in  the  latter  section  there  is  no  record  of  such 
occurrences.  So  close  is  the  correspondence  here  cited  that  there  is 
only  a  difference  of  a  foot  or  so  in  the  distance  of  one  of  the  layers 
of  pebbles  in  the  two  sections  above  the  base  of  the  London  Clay. 
These  observations  harmonize  too  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
London  Clay  becomes  more  arenaceous,  and  has  a  less  pronounced 
marine  character  in  its  upper  beds,  where  shown  in  ita  full  normal 
development.'  Of  the  two  alternatives  suggested  above,  we  are 
surely  justified,  in  the  light  of  this  new  evidence,  in  preferring  the 
denudation  to  the  original  attenuation  explanation  of  the  facts,  and 
'  Q.J.G.S.  loe.  dU  *  Cl.T£ifiMm!^^U(u«i<, 
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can  hardly  escape  a  conclasion  favourable  to  the  notion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  unconformity  between  the  two  formations,  along  the 
north  and  south  flanks  of  the  area.  The  occurrence  of  sharks'  teeth, 
septaria,  and  flint  pebbles  in  the  London  Clay  at  Aldershot,  where 
I  have  seen  them  dug  out  of  the  stiff  blue  London  Clay  only  a  few 
yards  below  the  Bagshot  Sands  of  that  section,  is  also  in  favour  of 
the  assignment  of  the  less  than  200  feet  of  London  Clay  of  that 
district  to  the  lower  portions  of  that  formation.  In  a  future  paper 
I  shall  show  that  the  unconformity  inferred  from  the  above  evidence 
can  be  established  from  a  wider  induction. 


YI. — The    Bois    db    Fontaine    Meteorite,    and    its    Probable 
Identity  with  that  of  Charsonville  of  1810. 

By  Jambs  B.  G&eoort. 

A  FEW  years  since  I  received  from  a  correspondent  in  Paris 
several  fragments  of  a  meteorite,  which  my  informant  stated 
fell  at  Bois  de  Fontaine  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Touane, 
near  Mung,  in  the  department  of  Loiret,  France,  in  1825,  but  no 
precise  date  was  given.  It  was  said  to  be  unknown  and  undescribed. 
My  informant  also  stated  that  it  was  presented  to  the  physician  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Touane,  from  whom  he,  my  informant,  received  it 
in  exchange.  Of  the  specimens  that  I  received,  two  had  some  of  the 
original  crust  on  them,  one  a  small  fragment  only,  and  the  other  a 
specimen  of  254  grammes,  but  with  only  a  small  amount  of  crust  I 
had  also  five  or  six  other  specimens  without  the  crust 

On  recently  referriug  to  the  very  detailed  accounts  of  some  of  the 
falls  of  meteorites  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  in  the  ''  Memoire 
Historique  et  Physique  snr  les  Chutes  de  Pierres,"  by  M.  P.  M.  S. 
Bigot  de  Morogue,  published  at  Orleans  in  1812,  I  find  a  very 
precise  description  of  the  fall  at  Charsonville,  as  observed  by  several 
eye-witnesses ;  but  what  excited  my  curiosity  were  the  same  names 
of  persons  and  of  places  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Charson- 
ville fall,  as  with  that  of  the  Bois  de  Fontaine.  As  the  data  of  the  so- 
called  Bois  de  Fontaine  was  very  meagre,  and  the  year  of  its  supposed 
fall  so  widely  dififerent,  I  thought  that  possibly  some  error  had  arisen 
as  regards  date.  I  afterwards  compared  my  specimens  of  the 
Charsonville,  which  I  have  had  in  my  possession  some  years,  in  fact 
long  before  the  Bois  de  Fontaine  was  heard  of.  The  British  Museum 
had  indeed  a  specimen  from  me  of  the  Charsonville  stone  at  the  same 
time  I  had  mine.  I  found  on  careful  examination  with  the  Bois  de 
Fontaine  that  they  were  identical  in  texture  as  well  as  in  colour 
when  fresh  broken.  To  be  still  more  certain,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  of 
the  British  Museum,  was  obliging  enough  to  allow  me  to  compare 
my  Charsonville  specimen  with  the  Museum  one,  and  I  also  compared 
a  specimen  of  the  Bois  de  Fontaine  with  the  Charsonville  at  the  same 
time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  that  the  physician  named  by  my 
informant  in  connection  with  the  Bois  de  Fontaine  stone  may  be  a 
descendant  of  the  Dr.  Pellieux  named  in  the  accoutit  oi  >i)cL^  ^V"Kt^w\. 
ville  flail  in  1810;  also  that  I  find  Meung  in  tYie  ma^  ol  >i}Ki^  ^^^VkS\.« 
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ment  of  Loiret,  bnt  not  spelt  Mung  as  I  bad  it  with  the  Bois  de 
Fontaine  stone,  although  in  M.  de  Morogae's  work  it  is  spelt  Meang 
as  in  modem  maps.  In  M.  de  Siemachko's  Catalogue,  Bois  de  Fontaine 
near  Beaugenoy  is  mentioned,  and  in  M.  de  Morogae's  work  it  sayi 
that  Dr.  Pellieux  resided  at  Baugenoi :  this  is  also  probably  the  same 
piaoe. 

At  page  240  of  his  work  Mons.  Bigot  de  Morogne  says  with  regard 
to  the  meteorite  falls,  "  The  most  important  whidi  has  oome  to  my 
knowledge  is  the  fall  of  three  stones  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1810, 
in  the  parish  of  Charsonville,  Canton  of  Meung,  Department  of 
Loiret  At  this  time  I  was  residing  on  my  estate  about  six  leagues 
from  Charsonville,  and  a  league  and  a  half  south  of  Orleans.  Some 
people  attributed  it  to  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  the 
direction  of  Tours ;  but  the  true  cause  did  not  long  remain  unknown, 
for  the  Baron  Pieyre,  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Loiret,  who  was 
as  zealous  for  the  progress  of  science  as  for  the  sneoess  of  lus 
administration,  having  immediately  made  inquiry,  reoeived  a  few 
days  afterwards  a  detailed  report  from  the  celebrated  physician  Dr. 
Pellieux,  residing  at  Baugenci,  a  town  about  two  leagues  from  the 
place  where  the  stones  fell.  That  report  was  very  interesting,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  stones,  and  was  read 
at  the  Public  Siance  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  Physic,  and 
Medicine  of  Orleans  on  November  28, 1810.  It  was  afterwards  printed 
in  No.  7  of  tbe  report  of  this  learned  society,  and  has  been  the  first 
public  announcement  of  this  event  due  to  a  remarkable  but  never- 
theless common  phenomenon." 

At  page  245  of  the  same  work  M.  Morogue  says :  "  The  report  of 
Dr.  Pellieux  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  written  rather  hurriedly, 
and  lacked  the  details  which  I  wished  to  know ;  but  not  being  able 
to  go  to  the  place  where  the  stones  fell,  I  wrote  to  M.  de  La  Touanne, 
my  relative  and  friend,  who  was  residing  at  this  time  on  the  beautiful 
estate  which  bears  his  name,  situate  about  one  league  from  Charson- 
ville, and  begged  him  to  obtain  all  the  details  possible  on  the 
phenomenon  which  interested  me." 

At  page  247  he  also  says :  '*  Monsieur  de  La  Touanne  was  about 
one  league  from  the  place  of  the  fall,  and  was  walking  with  his 
children,  when,  looking  by  chance  towards  the  sky  in  the  direction 
of  Charsonville,  he  heard  violent  detonations  or  thunderings,  which 
seemed  just  over  their  heads.  Forty  persons  ran  from  tbe  oourt  of  the 
castle,  but  they  saw  nothing.  The  same  evening,  however,  they 
heard  that  some  stones  had  fallen  at  Charsonville,  the  fall  of  which 
had  doubtless  caused  the  noise  which  had  startled  them.  M.  de 
La  Touanne,  wishing  to  verify  this  fact,  went  himself  the  next 
morning  to  the  place,  accompanied  by  a  gamekeeper,  a  man-servant, 
and  two  of  his  children;  arriving  at  the  farm  of  Villorceau,  he 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  report  which  he  bad  heard, 
but  no  one  had  either  seen  the  ball  of  fire  or  the  light.  He  was  told 
the  exact  places  where  the  stones  had  fallen,  and  he  went  to  examine 
them  himself,  and  there  he  picked  up  some  fragments  of  the  stone, 
one  of  which  he  gave  me,  and  he  then  went  himself  to  visit  the 
holes  from  which  the  stones  were  extracted.    He  gathered  tome 
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details  from  some  of  ihose  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  pheno- 
menon, of  which  one  was  a  carman,  a  shepherd,  and  many  others 
who  saw  the  stones  fall  close  to  them.  He  concluded  at  last  all  his 
researches  by  saying  that  on  the  2drd  of  November,  1810,  at  ten 
minutes  past  one  p.m.  there  fell  three  stones  in  the  parish  of  Charson- 
ville,  Canton  of  Meung,  Department  of  Loiret.  Their  fall  was 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  thuuderings  which  lasted  several  minutes. 
The  stones  fell  on  a  space  of  ground  of  about  half  a  league,  and 
their  fall  was  perpendicular.  The  inhabitants  peroeived  neither  light 
nor  globe  of  fire,  either  immediately  above  Gharsonville,  nor  in  the 
neighbourhood.  One  of  the  stones  fell  near  Mortelle,  and  was  not 
found  ;^  the  two  others  fell  at  Villeray  and  at  Moulin-brtile ;  of 
these  two,  one  weighed  about  20  lbs.  and  had  been  found  in  a  hole 
just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  about  two  feet  in  depth  and  one 
foot  in  calcareous  tuff;  this  hole  was  vertical,  and  the  stone  was 
removed  about  half  an  hour  after  it  fell,  being  then  hot  enough  to 
cause  considerable  discomfort  to  those  who  held  it  in  their  hands. 
The  seoond  stone  had  made  a  similar  hole  in  the  ground,  and  had 
penetrated  three  feet  in  depth ;  its  weight  before  being  broken  was 
40  lbs.  It  was  taken  up  about  eighteen  hours  after  its  fall.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  smaller  stone,  while  still  warm,  emitted  a  strong 
odour  of  gunpowder,  and  that  it  retained  it  even  in  the  house  to 
which  it  was  taken,  until  it  was  quite  cold." 

At  page  250  he  continues :  "  One  can  see  in  Na  362  of  the 
'British  Library,'  published  in  January,  1811,  an  account  of  the 
same  phenomenon,  which  was  extracted  from  a  letter  which  Madame 
de  La  Touanne  had  written  to  her  mother,  and  of  which  some  copies 
had  been  by  chance  circulated  through  Orleans." 

In  conclusion  I  think  from  this  account  that  it  may  be  taken  for 
a  fact  that  the  Charsonville  and  the  Bois  de  FontaiDe  meteorites  are 
certainly  of  the  same  fall,  though  there  is  a  probability  of  the  Bois 
de  Fontaine  stone  being  the  one  that  at  the  time  of  the  fall  was  not 
found,  and  which  was  described  as  having  fallen  at  Mortelle  by  M. 
de  La  Touanne.  It  would,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  know  if 
those  museums  and  collections  possessing  specimens  of  both  these 
stones  would  carefully  compare  them  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any 
similarity  exists  in  their  specimens,  which  might  help  to  prove 
the  identity,  and  of  which  myself  I  have  little  doubt. 

YII. — On  the  Qjeological  History  of  thb  Cornish  Serpentinous 

Books. 

By  J.  H.  CoLLiMS,  F.G.8. 
{Continued  from  Vol.  II.  p.  298.) 

If  T  argument  that  at  Porthalla  there  is  a  "  passage  "  from  hom- 
JL  blende-schist  to  serpentine ;  or  rather  that  some  beds  of  a 
common  series  have  been  changed  into  serpentine,  others  into  horn- 
blende-schist, and  others  again  into  a  substance  of  intermediate 
character,  is,  I  think,  much  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  many  such 
"  apparent  passages "  are  admitted  to  exist  by  all  those  who  have 

^  Query,  Was  this  the  stone  known  as  the  Bois  de  Fontaine  P^J.  B.  G. 
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examined  the  Lizard  Coast  with  any  degree  of  detail.  De  la  Beche*i 
description  of  that  seen  near  the  Lizard  Town  is  as  follows,  and  it 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  others.  "  The  hornblende  slate," 
he  says,  ''  supports  the  great  mass  of  the  Lizard  serpentine  with  an 
apparent  passage  of  the  one  into  the  other  in  many  places — an  ap- 
parent  passage  someiohat  embarrassing ,**  that  is,  from  his  point  of  view; 
from  mine  it  is  perfectly  natural.  He  goes  on  to  say :  "  Whatever 
the  cause  of  this  apparent  passage  may  have  been,  it  is  very  readily 
seen  at  Mullion  Cove,  at  Pradanack  Point,  at  the  coast  west  of 
Lizard  Town,  and  at  several  places  on  the  east  coast  between  Lan- 
dewednack  and  Kennick  Cove,  more  especially  under  the  Balk  .... 
and  at  the  remarkable  cavern  and  open  cavity  named  the  Frying- 
Pan,  near  Cadgwith." '  At  Eynance  some  of  the  laminsd  of  serpentine 
are  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  for  considerable 
distances.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  how  such  thin  plates  of 
molten  intrusive  matter  could  be  forced  between  the  laminaa  of  an 
already  consolidated  stratified  rock  for  many  feet  together.  Now, 
although  thin  films  of  remarkably  pure  serpentinous  matter  are 
often  found  deposited  from  aqueous  solution  in  thin  fissures  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Lizard  district,  yet  in  such  cases  as  those  referred  to  at 
Kynance  I  do  not  think  such  an  explanation  vidll  apply,  and  I  see 
no  alternative  but  to  believe  that  these  thin  bands  consist  of  altered 
material  originally  stratified  and  forming  part  of  the  same  series  as 
the  containing  rocks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  deny  the  origin  of  serpentine  from 
certain  beds  of  stratified  rock  are  ready  enough  to  invoke  Sir  H. 
De  la  Beche  when  bis  views  support  theirs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
ha])pen  to  clash  with  their  views,  or,  which  is  here  the  same  thing, 
to  support  mine,  they  are  very  ready  to  explain  away  his  conclusions. 

'i'he  popular  idea  that  the  Lizard  Peninsula  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  serpentine  or  serpentinous  rocks  is  far  indeed  from  the 
truth.  Considerably  less  than  half  the  area  is  so  coloured  on  the 
Geological  Survey  Map,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  whether 
the  whole  of  this  is  actually  serpentine.  Inland,  the  excavations  are 
few  and  far  between ;  on  the  coasts,  many  of  the  clifib  are  inac- 
cessible ;  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  large  areas  of  hornblende* 
schist,  mica-schist,  gabbro,  or  even  of  ordinary  clay-slate  exist,  within 
the  area  hitherto  regarded  as  wholly  serpentinous,  the  tendency 
having  been  hitherto  to  mark  as  serpentine  whatever  is  covered  by 
a  soil  containing  fragments  of  that  rock. 

II.  The  Extra-Liza^rd  Serpentines. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Lizard  serpentines,  it 
is  certain  that  serpentinous  change  in  the  West  of  England  is  not 
confined  to  the  Lizard  District.  Serpentinous  rocks  exist  in  many 
other  parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  and  probably  the  total  area  of 
what  may  be  called  the  '*  Extra-Lizard  *'  serpentines  is  not  less  than 
that  of  the  serpentines  of  the  Lizard  Peninsula.  Some  of  these 
rocks  have  been  described  by  various  writers,  and  in  considerable 

^  Beport  on  Cornwall,  etc.    See  also  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
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detail ;  but  the  desoriptions  not  being  generally  known,  as  are  those 
of  the  Lizard,  I  refer  to  them  here  a  little  more  in  detail. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Extra-Lizard  serpentinous  masses  seem 
to  have  been  at  one  time  essentially  homblendic  rooks.  I  do  not 
say  originally  homblendio,  but  the  production  of  hornblende  has 
preceded  that  of  serpentine.  Some,  too,  appear  to  have  contained 
considerable  proportions  of  olivine,  but  this  mineral  does  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  exist  in  them  in  an  unchanged  state. 

Some  writers  draw  a  notable  distinction  between  aerpentine  rocks 
and  those  which  are  merely  aerpeniinous.  This  is  no  doubt  a  con- 
venient distinction  in  some  instances ;  yet  it  will  be  often  difficult 
to  define  the  limits  of  this  distinction,  since  there  is  no  radical  differ- 
ence. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rock-mass  of 
pure  serpentine ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  serpentinous  rocks, 
whether  approximately  pure,  porphyritic  from  the  presence  of  un- 
altered or  only  partially  altered  crystals  of  foreign  matter,  or  con- 
taminated by  streaks  and  patches  of  foreign  substance,  are  altered 
rocks,  and  the  serpentine  present,  whether  much  or  little,  is  admittedly 
an  alteration  product.  To  avoid  naming  such  rock-masses  serpentine, 
as  that  of  Duporth  for  instance,  it  has  been  proposed  to  class  them 
with  picrite,  but  I  cannot  see  that  much  is  gained  by  this.  Some 
portions  of  this  rock,  it  is  true — from  the  presence  originally  of  a 
great  many  crystals  of  felspar,  now  mostly  k6u>linized — are  indeed 
highly  aluminous ;  but  other  parts  contain  very  few  such  crystals, 
and  consequently  the  alumina  sinks  to  an  insignificant  amount. 
But,  whatever  the  amount,  the  basis  of  the  rock  is  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly serpentine,  and  even  very  pure  serpentine ;  and  to  call  it  a 
picrite,  apart  from  the  objections  to  the  use  of  this  term  as  a  rock- 
name  owing  to  its  indefiniteness,  seems  to  me  not  merely  undesir- 
able, but  even  somewhat  misleading,  if  it  be  understood  to  beg 
the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  rock.  Certainly  there 
is  neither  olivine  nor  diallage  present  now,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  rock  ever  contained  either.^ 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  brief  particulars  of  the  various 
masses  of  rock  outside  the  Lizard  Peninsula,  but  within  the  raining 
region  of  Cornwall  and  West  Devon,  which  exhibit  a  high  degree 
of  serpentinous  change. 

1.  Very  an*  {Oerrans  Bay), — The  serpentinous  rock  at  Very  an  is 
a  narrow  band  of  dark  green  colour,  which  is  associated  with  well- 
marked  gabbro  similar  to  the  rocks  which  form  a  great  part  of  the 

^  I  do  not  find  picrite  mentioned  in  my  edition  of  Von  Cotta.  Dana  says  (p.  258), 
Picryte  from  Moravia  ''consists  half  of  chrysolite  (olivine)  along  with  felspar, 
diallage,  hornblende  and  magnetite."  Rutley  defines  it  (Study  of  Rocks,  p.  265)  as 
*'  blackish -green  crystalline  rock  with  a  compact  black  matrix  containing  porphyritic 
crystals  and  grains  of  olivine.  The  matrix  may  consist  of  hornblende,  diallage,  or 
biotite,  associated  with  magnetite  and  calc-spar.  The  olivine  constitutes  nearly 
half  the  bulk  of  the  rock.  Prof.  Bonney  regards  it  as  a  compound  of  olivine, 
a  small  variable  amount  of  felspar,  such  as  anorthite  or  labradorite,  enstatite  or  a 
pyroxenic  mineral  with  biotite. 

'  Thia  district  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  N.  Whitley,  of  Truro,  in  1841,  and  described 
in  the  Report  of  the  Koyal  Institution  of  Cornwall.    The  serpentine  was  also 
described  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Rogers  in  the  Trans.  Royal  OeoV.  ^o^.  ol  C^orro.^^^ 
ToL  vi.  p..41,  1846. 
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parish  of  St  Keveme.  It  ooraes  in  as  a  wedge  between  the  dark 
homhlendio  ''greenstones"  of  the  Nare  Head  and  the  Lower  Silurian 
slates  and  qnartzites  of  the  same  locality.  The  exoavations  upon  thii 
band  are  now  mostly  filled  in,  and  it  is  gpreatly  decomposed  when 
it  reaches  the  sea  in  G^rrans  Bay,  and  appears  only  as  a  soft  fern* 
ginous  mass,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  whether 
it  is  simply  an  altered  bed  or  occurs  as  an  intrusive  mass.  For 
reasons  which  I  need  not  now  specify,  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinico, 
yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  pointed  out  by  Canon  Bogers,  that 
the  strike  of  the  band  lies  in  a  straight  line  with  that  of  the  aerpen- 
tine  of  Porthalla,  in  the  parish  of  St  Keveme,  which  is  distant  some 
15  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  this  is  at  least  suggestive  of  a 
common  origin.  However  this  may  be,  the  serpentines  of  these 
two  localities  are  extremely  different;  the  Yeryan  rock  more 
resembling  the  ordinary  Lizard  serpentine  than  does  that  of 
Porthalla.  It  has  no  cleavage,  but  breaks  with  a  splintery  fracture 
like  ordinary  serpentine.  In  the  mass  it  is  slightly  magnetic. 
Under  the  microscope,  using  a  2-inch  power,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
a  transparent  green  base,  which  incloses  and  surrounds  many  large 
much-fractured  crystalline  masses,  not  definite  crystals,  which  may 
be  altered  olivine.  No  calcite  is  visible,  but  in  some  places  numer- 
ous fibres  of  asbestos  may  be  seen.  Throughout  the  serpentinoaa 
ground- mass  are  sprinkled  numerous  dark  patches  of  ferruginous 
matter,  as  in  the  serpentine  of  Coverack.  The  base  of  course  is  not 
dichroic,  nor  are  the  crystalline  patches;  but  these  latter  are 
brilliantly  coloured  by  the  use  of  polarized  light,  especially  the 
asbestos  fibres  when  both  polarizer  and  analyzer  are  used.  The  base 
changes  as  one  Nicol  is  rotated  from  pale  yellowish  green  to  black. 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  altered  picrite  or  some  similar  rock; 
but  if  so,  the  metamorphosis  is  very  complete,  as  it  contains  only  one 

per  cent  of  alumina.     The  following  are  my  analyses  of  this  rock : 

1.  2. 

Silica       36-55        36-05 

800 

I'OO 

...       •>•  TTSCO 

trace 

•«.     •••         wu*79 

*>*        •••  4*09 


tutiki\,a             ...         ...         •.• 

Alumina 

■  ««          ...          vw    vv 

100 

Ferric  Oxido 

8-75 

Ferrous  Oxide 

2-26 

Chromic  Oxide 

trace 

Lime       

trace 

Magnesia 

32-79 

Alkalies 

5-12 

Water  (by  ignition) 

14-69 

101-05  ^    9707^ 

I  have  observed  thin  layers  of  serpentinous  matter  in  the  joints  and 
fissures  of  the  homblendic  **  greenstone  "  of  the  Nare  Head,  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  this  serpentine,  but  I  have  not  suffi- 
ciently  examined  this  latter  to  be  able  to  say  whether  it  exhibits 
evidence  of  serpentinous  change  in  itself,  or  whether  these  thin  films 
have  been  merely  deposited  from  water  percolating  through  the  rook. 
Duporth. — ^This  serpentinous  rook  has  been  analyzed  and  described 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips  *  and  by  myself.*  It  seems  to  form  the  eastern 
termination  of  a  dyke  of  homblendic  greenstone  which  extends  from 

»  PhU.  Mag.  Feb.  1871.  *  Min.  Mag.  Nov.  1877. 
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near  the  andent  earthwork  called  Trethullan  Castle,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Me  wan  (near  St  Austell),  to  the  sea  near  Duporth,  a  distance  of 
over  four  miles.  The  typical  greenstone  in  the  St.  Mewan  quarries 
often  contains  ashestos  and  thin  layers  of  serpentine  in  its  joints,  and 
an  examination  of  this  intrusive  mass  in  different  parts  of  its  course 
shows  that  it  becomes  more  coarsely  crystalline  and  porphyritic  as  it 
approaches  the  cliffs,  and  that  the  chemical  composition  is  also 
changed,  until  finally  the  hornblendic  rock  of  St  Mewan  becomes  a 
serpentine  at  Duporth. 

The  less  decomposed  portions  near  the  sea-level  are  seen  to  consist 
of  serpentine  of  a  darker  green  colour,  full  of  greyish -white  spots  of 
a  substance  resembling  kaolin,  which  on  examination  appear  to  be 
pseudomorphs  of  hornblende  and  perhaps  felspar,  varying  from  -gV 
to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  crystals  have  not  quite  lost  their 
power  of  depolarizing  polarized  light,  but  the  difference  between  the 
crystals  and  the  green  base  in  this  respect  is  not  extremely  great. 

llie  green  serpentine  base  is  often  somewhat  fibrous,  the  fibres 
curving  round  the  larger  crystals  and  exhibiting  brilliant  colours 
with  polarized  light;  it  is  sprinkled  with  very  small  prisms  of 
scarcely  altered  felspar.  The  base  and  the  altered  included  crystals 
are  both  sprinkled  pretty  thickly  with  crystals  and  grains  of  oxide 
of  iron,  and  the  whole  rock  is  in  places  stained  yellow  or  brown 
with  per-oxide  of  iron. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  interesting  changes  of  chemical 
composition  exhibited  in  this  mass  in  different  parts  of  its  course, 
(a)  is  the  mean  of  three  analyses  of  the  rock  at  St.  Mewan  made  by 
Mr.  Phillips,^  (6)  is  my  own  analysis  of  the  rock  from  the  quarry 
near  Gewans,  (c)  my  analysis  of  the  rock  at  Duporth,  and  (d)  a 
recent  analysis  of  the  same  rock  made  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips.^ 
(e)  is  a  partial  analysis  of  a  selected  sample  which  is  more  free  from 
included  crystals  and  from  oxides  of  iron  than  ordinarily. 

a.  b,  e,  d,  e» 

Sp.  Gr 2-27     ...      2-86     ...      2-64     ...      2-86 


•  •  • 


11-5 


Water  -80  ...  -80  ...  8-66  ...  (  g7^\  ... 

Silica    47-67  ...  60-24  ...  3709  ...  36*74     ...     380 

Titanic  Acid trace  ...  trace  ...  trace  ...      ...    

Phosphoric  Acid '12  ...  '20  ...  '21  ...        '18     ...    

Alumina  1716  ...  19-19  ..  19*90  ...  12-23     ...      4*3 

Ferric  Glide    13-04)  .f.,^^.  (15-64  ...  4-68\  o.« 

FerrousGxide d'do]  '"  ^^  ^"  -12-02  ...  1384}  •• 

Oxide  of  Manganese  trace  ...  trace  ...  trace  ...  '98 

Snlphnr    trace  ...  trace  ...      ...      

Lime 4-11  ...  6-02  ...  trace  ...  trace 

Magnesia trace  ...  -93  ...  16-90  ...  22-13     ...     29*2 

Potash 2-30)  *.o,  +^^^              trace     ...    

Soda     6-46/  —  '  ^^  •*  ^^®  •"  '26 


•  •• 

•  •  • 
t  •  • 


•  •  • 


99*86  98-89  99*31  100*04  9108 

1  Phil.  Mag.  Feh.  1871. 

*  For  this  analysis,  which  was  given  in  the  Mineralogical  Magazine,  ioe,  eit.y  I 
im  indebted  to  Mi.  Phillips.    He  remarks,  "  I  find  more  magnesia  than  you  do,  but 
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From  these  aDalyses  it  appears  that  the  change  is  not  great  at 
Gewans  as  oompared  with  St.  Mewan,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  that  it  consists  chiefly  in  a  lessening  of  the  proportions  of 
iron  oxides  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  silica.  Within  the  next  mile, 
however,  a  very  notable  change  takes  place,  the  silica  being  redooed 
by  upwards  of  12  per  cent,  and  the  alkalies  entirely  carried  off, 
while  the  proportion  of  water  increases  from  less  than  one  to  over 
eight  per  cent,  and  the  magnesia  from  less  than  one  to  nearly  sixteen 
per  cent,  or  in  Mr.  Phillips'  specimen  over  22  percent  Chemically 
and  mineralogically  the  rock  now  consists  essentially  of  something 
over  30  per  cent  of  serpentine  as  a  base  or  groand-masa,  containing 
in  crystals  and  grains  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  kaolin,  and  nearly  20 
per  cent  of  peroxide  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  while  in  e  it  is  a 
fairly  pure  serpentine. 

I  must  refer  to  the  paper  above  mentioned  for  illustrative  draw- 
ings of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  rock.  Prof.  Bonney  con- 
siders that  from  the  high  proportion  of  alumina  present  in  this 
rock,  it  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  the  serpentines ;  in  bis 
Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological  Society  he  says  of  it,  "  The 
serpentinous  rock  of  Duporth  ....  appears  to  be  a  member  of  the 
picrite  group.  Many  of  the  picrites  certainly  hang  on  very  closely 
to  the  dolerite  group,  and  can  be  seen  to  graduate  into  representatives 
of  it ; "  but  the  analyses  given  above  will  show  that  this  is  an  accidental 
rather  than  a  characteristic  component,  arising  from  the  distinctly 
imbedded  crystals,  and  that,  in  the  portions  of  the  rock  where  these 
crystals  are  more  sparsely  distributed,  it  approaches  in  composition 
an  ordinary  serpentine  rock  (which  is  usually  a  very  different  thing 
to  the  mineral  serpentine). 

I  have  said  above  why  I  think  this  rock  should  not  be  classed  as 
picrite.  It  does  indeed  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  dolerite, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  olivine  was 
ever  present.  The  first  alteration  of  the  augite  seems  to  have  been 
its  conversion  into  hornblende,  and  this  has  subsequently  been  altered 
to  serpentine. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  change  of  a  homblendic  into 
a  serpentinous  rock,  I  may  remark  that  the  district  is  one  of  very 
extensive  disturbance,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  mineral  lodes 
and  el  van  courses ;  and  it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  St. 
Austell  granite.  I  have  elsewhere  ^  given  my  reasons  in  detail  for 
believing  that  the  extensive  koolinization  of  the  felspar  of  that 
granite  has  been  produced  by  mineral  solutions  acting  throagh 
fissures  from  below.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  production 
of  serpentine  is  due  to  a  similar  action,  and  probably  fluoride  of 
magnesia  was  the  principal  cause  of  this  alteration,  both  of  the 
hornblendic  base  and  of  the  felspathic  crystals. 

Clicker  Tor,  near  Liskeard. — This  remarkable  intrusive  serpen- 

my  epecimens  have  undergone  more  extensi?6  change  than  youn,  as  you  wiU  see  from 
tlio  fragment  which  I  inclose.'*     He  also  observes,  ''  My  recent  analysis  of  some 
remarkably  Iresh  rock  from  the  Sanctuaries  gave  luo  per  cent,  of  magu'esia." 
^  The  iiensbarrow  Granite  District,  1876. 
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tinous  mass,  well  known  to  tourists  as  well  as  to  geologists,  has 
been  fully  described  by  Messrs.  Allport  ^  and  J.  A.  Phillips.' 

Mr.  Allport  regards  the  serpen  tinous  base  as  being  due  to  the 
metamorphism  of  felspar,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  to  some 
extent,  as  at  Duporth ;  however,  much  of  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
alteration  of  hornblende,  itself  an  alteration  product  of  augite. 

Mr.  Allport  describes  it  as  follows  : — 

"  Under  the  microscope,  a  thin  slice  of  the  intrusive  rock  exhibits 
a  variegated  mass  of  pale  green  serpentine  and  a  nearly  colourless 
substance  intimately  blended  together;  imbedded  in  this  matrix 
there  are  numerous  pseudomorphs  after  olivine,  and  irregular  plates 
of  unaltered  augite,  together  with  minute  grains  of  magnetite  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  mass.  The  pseudomorphs  after  olivine 
are  of  two  kinds,  consisting  either  of  serpentine  or  the  white  sub- 
stance just  mentioned ;  both  are  highly  characteristic ;  the  crystalline 
forms  are  perfectly  preserved,  and  they  are  traversed  by  veins 
representing  the  original  cracks  so  generally  formed  in  this  mineral. 

''In  one  slice  the  augite  is  also  greatly  altered,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  two  pseudomorphs  side  by  side. 

"  Although  the  ground-mass  of  the  rock  exhibits  a  confused  amor- 
phous appearance  both  in  ordinary  and  polarized  light,  we  are 
fortunately  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  at  least  one  of  its 
original  constituents.  The  augite  frequently  incloses  highly  charac- 
teristic pseudomorphs  after  felspar;  some  are  completely  inclosed, 
while  others  are  only  partially  imbedded  in  it ;  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence is,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the  altered 
gabbro  of  Costorphine  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  and  in  several  Scotch 
dolerites  described  by  me  on  a  previous  occasion.'  In  many  cases 
the  unaltered  augite  has  preserved  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the 
sharp  edges  and  angles  of  the  felspar  prisms;  and  whenever  the 
latter  project  from  the  augite,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  both  the 
inclosed  and  outlying  portions  have  been  converted  into  precisely 
the  same  serpen  tinous  substance  as  that  forming  the  ground -mass. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that,  in  the  case  of  partially-inclosed  prisms, 
only  those  sides  or  ends  which  have  impressed  their  shape  on  the 
augite  exhibit  a  crystalline  form,  the  outstanding  portion  being  quite 
undistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  mass. 

'*  As  it  would  evidently  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  originally  there 
was  no  felspar  save  that  inclosed  in  the  augite,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  original  felspathio  matrix  has  been  completely  meta- 
morphosed, and  that  we  have  in  the  Menheniot  rock  a  highly-in- 
teresting and  instructive  example  of  the  conversion  of  an  intrusive 
olivine-dolerite  into  a  mass  of  imperfectly-formed  serpentine." 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  rock  by  Mr.  Phillips : — 

Silica    36*60 

Alumina       17*58 

Ferric  Oxide 14*98 

Ferrous  Oxide      4*52 

1  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  128,  Nov.  1876,  p.  422.  *  Phil.  Mag.  1871. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xxz.  p*  657* 
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Chromic  Oxide     0*14 

Carbonate  of  Lime     2*77 

J^lUv  •••         •••         ••«         •••        •••        •••        •••         •••  V  A/^ 

ju&Kuesia      •*•     •••     ■••     •••     •••     •••     •••  V  V § 

oouM      •••     •••     •••     •■•     •••     •■•     •••     •*•  V  ov 

Moisture       ./.    10*66 


9910 
Polyfant, — The  ''  potstone  "  of  Polyfant  near  Launoeston  has  long 
been  known  as  a  very  infasible  and  easily  wrought  rock,  one  of  the 
few  Cornish  rocks  suitable  for  elaborate  and  highly-finished  church 
decoration,  and  it  has  been  used  for  such  purposes  in  most  of  the 
churches  of  the  neighbourhood,*  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  rock 
has  been  hitherto  described  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  petrologist 
The  quarries  are  very  ancient  and  much  filled  iu,  but  as  far  as  can  be 
seen  they  lie  in  the  strike  of  the  associated  slates.  To  the  unaided 
eye  the  rock  appears  as  a  dark  greyish-green  slightly  talcose  mass, 
in  some  places  spotted  brown  with  peroxide  of  iron.  Its  structure 
is  somewhat  schistose  and  at  the  same  time  breociated.  Whether  it  be 
an  intrusive  mass  or  an  altered  volcanic  agglomerate  is  still  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  I  incline  to  the  latter  supposition.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, and  using  the  2-inch  power,  it  exhibits  a  great  many  colour- 
less crystalline  masses,  having  two  cleavages  forming  oblique  angles, 
which  may  be  altered  diallage  or  enstatite.  They  are  slightly  didiroic, 
but  quite  dark  with  crossed  prisms.  There  are  also  some  nebnlooi 
nearly  circular  or  hexagonal  patches  which  occasionally  have  a  green 
spot  or  a  grain  of  magnetite  in  the  centre.  The  ground-mass  is  green 
— in  some  parts  dichroic ;  in  others  not — it  is  resolvable  under  the 
^-inch  power  into  a  fibrous  mass  of  asbestiform  material,  which  polar- 
izes strongly  using  crossed  prisms  where  thin.  A  great  many  black 
square  crystals  of  magnetite  are  present — also  some  patches  of  brown 
oxide  of  iron  probably  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites. 
My  analysis  of  the  rock — in  duplicate — gives  the  following  as  iti 
composition  : — 

a.  b. 

Water  given  off  in  dearicator '94)  lo.ic  ,«  a^ 

„        by  ignition    12-221     -     ^^^^     '"     ^^'^ 

Silica    ...     86-90     ...     34*76 

Alumina   ...     11*80     ...     12*42 

Ferrous  Oxide ...       3*56     ...      3*50 

Ferric  Oxide     .  ...     12*00     ...      9*10 

Lime ...      2*80    ...      4*12 

Magnesia ...     16*03    ...     18*68 

Potash  ...      3*84     ...       8*62 

Soda ...      trace    ...     trace 

98*89  99*84 

Although  there  are  considerable  differences  between  thig  composi- 
tion and  that  of  the  Duporth  rock,  yet  if  chemical  composition  alone 
be  taken  into  account — and  as  a  whole  there  is  a  good  deal  of 

^  A  shallow  bann  or  crucible  of  this  rock  has  been  recently  fomid  in  cloie  juxta- 
position with  a  **  celt  mould  "  of  hard  sandy  slate  at  Altamnm,  a  few  miles  from  the 
.  Polyfant  quarries.     It  was  probably  used  for  melting  the  bronze  uaed  by  the  ancient 
Britons.    It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Cornwall  at  Tnio. 
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analogy  between  them.  But  in  the  Polyfant  rock  felspar,  whether 
kaolinized  or  not,  seems  to  be  entirely  absent,  and  this  forms  a 
notable  distmotion.  Moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the  serpentinous 
matter  certainly  does  not  resemble  highly  altered  olivine ;  so  that, 
if  there  be  any  rock  properly  to  be  classed  with  the  picrites  in 
Cornwall,  this  is  it  It  mast,  too,  be  admitted  that  the  Duporth  rock 
has  a  good  deal  of  superficial  resemblance  to  it,  although  it  was 
originally  so  very  different  The  Polyfant  stone  is  quite  soft — 
except  for  the  ooourrence  of  occasional  hard  grains  of  pyritous  or 
siliceous  matter — so  that  it  can  be  readily  cut  with  a  chisel  or  even 
with  a  pocket-knife.  Soimd  fragments  have  been  formed  into 
crucibles  and  used  for  melting  tin  and  copper  for  small  castings.  It 
appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  although  I  am  unable 
to  say  that  it  has  advantage  over  the  ordinary  '*  black-lead  "  pots. 


asroTXOES    o:f    3^:e33sj:oxi^s- 

I. — Short  Notioks  of  Soikntifto  Papsbs. 

1. — ^lattagelser  ofver  qvartara  bildningar  p&  Gotland.  Af  Henrik 
Hunthe.  Geol.  Foreningens  i  Stockholm  Forhandlingar.  No.  100. 
Bd.  viii.  H.  2. 

2. — Om  postglaciala  sankningar  af  Gk>tland.  Af.  O.  Lindstrom. 
id.  No.  102,  Bd.  viii.  H.  4. 

THE  first  of  these  papers  contains  many  interesting  facts  respect- 
ing the  Qlacial  and  Post-Qlacial  phenomena  of  the  isle  of 
Gotland.  Two  systems  of  Qlacial  striaa  have  been  noted,  one,  best 
developed  in  the  north  and  north-west,  has  a  main  direction  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  the  other,  extending  over  the  rest  of  the  island, 
runs  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  Baised  beaches  are  traced  at  various  eleva- 
tions up  to  78*5  m.  or  259  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  highest  point 
on  the  island.  A  description  is  given  of  a  remarkable  As  or  Kame 
near  Visby,  which  rests  on  Boulder-clay,  and  is  partially  covered  by 
it.  The  erratic  boulders  are  traced  from  the  Aland  isles,  Angerman- 
land  ;  possibly  from  the  South-west  of  Finland,  and  from  the  bed  of 
the  Baltic.  Two  maps  are  appended  ;  one  showing  the  direction  of 
the  strisd  and  the  contour-lines  of  the  island,  and  the  other  of  the 
district  round  Visby. 

In  the  second  paper.  Prof.  Lindstrom  gives  a  description  of  sections 
lately  exposed  at  Hafdhem  in  Gotland,  in  which  turf  deposits, 
nearly  50  feet  above  the  sea-level,  containing  28  species  of  existing 
freshwater  moUusca,  are  overlaid  by  a  marine  sand  with  littoral  shells. 
The  author  points  out  certain  facts  in  the  configuration  and  structure 
of  the  rock  terraces  in  Qotland  which  indicate  that  the  island  received 
its  present  form  by  denudation,  previous  to  the  Glacial  Period,  and 
that  various  changes  of  level  have  taken  place  since  that  time. 

3. — Om  Eambriska  pyramidalstenar.  Af  A.  G.  Nathorst  Ofversigt 
af  Kongl.  Vetens.-Akad.  Forhandl.  1885.     No.  10. 

4. — Sur  les  causes  de  la  production  de  faoettea  6wx  \^«k  q^^xVl\\»^ 
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des  alluvioDs  pliocenes  de  la  vallee  du  Rhone,  par  M.  F.  Fontannei. 
Bull,  de  la  See.  Oeol.  de  France,  t.  xiv.  1885-6,  p.  246. 

Dr.  Nathorst  notices  the  various  opinions  held  by  German  and 
Scandinavian  geolof^ists  respecting  the  origin  of  pebbles  with  dii- 
tinctly  facetted  surfaces,  and  he  points  out  that,  before  they  had  been 
particularly  remarked  in  Europe,  attention  had  been  called  to  them 
in  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Travers,^  in  1869,  and  their  facetted  surfaces 
had  been  rightly  attributed  to  the  action  of  wind-driven  sand.  The 
author  records  the  interesting  fact  that  pebbles  with  facetted  surfaces, 
precisely  similar  to  those  from  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere,  had  been 
lately  discovered  in  the  Eophyton  sandstone  of  LugnSs,  Sweden. 

M.  Fontannes  brings  forward,  in  the  paper  cited,  several  objections 
against  the  sufficiency  of  wind-driven  sand  to  produce  the  facetted 
surfaces  of  the  quartzitic  pebbles  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rhone 
valley,  and  attributes  the  phenomena  to  the  current  action  of  water 
and  sand. 

5. — On  the  Minute  Structure  of  Stromatopora  and  ita  Allies.  By 
Dr.  C.  Rominger,  Proa  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phil.  1886,  pp.  29-66. 

This  paper  is  a  criticism  of  the  joint  essay  by  Prof.  Nicholson  and 
Dr.  Murie  on  the  structure  of  Stromatopora^  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Linnsean  Society  in  1879 1  It  is  certainly  peculiar  to 
read  this  review  on  a  paper  published  six  years  ago,  and  one  wonders 
what  Dr.  Rominger  has  been  doing  in  the  interval.  He  does  not 
even  now  seem  to  be  aware  that  one  of  the  authors  of  the  paper, 
with  which  he  can  see  so  much  to  disagree,  has  in  the  meantsma 
further  studied  the  subject,  and  has  himself  considerably  altered  his 
previously-expressed  views.  It  seems  somewhat  presumptuous  on 
Dr.  Rominger's  part  to  propose  to  substitute  some  names  of  his  own, 
which  he  brought  forward  in  an  unpublished  paper  unluckily  rejected 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  those  given  by  the  authors  of 
the  paper  he  criticizes. 

6. — Review  of  the  Progress  of  North  American  Invertebrate 
Palaeontology  for  1885.  By  J.  B.  Marcou.  American  Naturalist 
Extra,  June,  1886,  p.  605. 

This  paper  gives  a  list  and  a  short  precis  of  the  various  works 
which  have  api)eared  on  the  subject  The  author  remarks  that  there 
is  a  distinct  increase  in  the  number  of  articles  on  palaeontology,  and 
that  the  tendency  to  publish  new  species  without  any  illustrations  is 
also  diminishing. 

7. — A  List  of  the  Cretaceous  Foraminifera  of  Ready  Hill,  County 
Derry.  By  Joseph  Wright,  F.G.S.  Proc.  Belfast  Nat.  Field  Club 
Appendix,  1885,  p.  327. 

Mr.  Wright  published  in  1874  a  list  of  the  Cretaceous  Miorosoa 
of  Ireland  obtained  from  the  material  in  the  interior  of  flints,  and 
the  present  paper  contains  a  list  of  94  species  and  varieties  of 
foraminifera  from  the  base  of  the  White  Chalk  at  Ready  Hill 
Twenty-seven  of  these  are  additions  to  the  Cretaceous  Fauna  of 

^  See  oIro  a  paper  by  J.  D.  Enys,  **  On  Sand-Worn  Stones  from  New  Zealand.*' 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toL  34, 1878,  p.  86. 
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reland,  and  three  forms,  Qaudryina  Jonenana,  Bolivina  decorata,  and 
iar^iitiltfia  Beussiana,  are  new  to  acience.  The  new  forms,  as  well 
8  lome  others,  are  figured  in  the  plate  aooompanying  the  memoir. 

G.  J.  H. 
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.— Monograph  of  thv  Eabthquakbs  of  Isohia.  A  Memoir 
Dealing  with  the  Seismic  Disturbanoes  in  that  Island 
FROM  Rbmotsst  Times,  WITH  Speoial  Obsebyations  on  those 
OF  1881  AND  1883.  By  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis,  M.D.,  P.G.S., 
eta,  and  Some  Calculations  by  Rev.  Prof.  Samuel  Hauohton, 
M.D.,  F,R.S.  4to.  pp.  112.  With  numerous  Plates  and  Photo- 
graphs.    (F.  Furohheim,  Naples ;  Dulau  &  Co.,  London,  1885.) 

[N  this  work  Dr.  Johnston-Lavis  has  essayed  to  do  for  the  recent 
earthquakes  of  Ischia  that  which  was  so  well  aoooraplished  for 
be  great  Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1857  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
iallet  In  the  mathematical  portion  of  the  work  he  has  been 
ortunate  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Haughton,  who  supplied 
Ir.  Mallet  with  the  necessary  equations  for  his  work. 

The  excellent  way  in  which  Dr.  Johnston-Lavis  made  use  of  his 
pportunities  as  a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  after  the  earthquakes 
f  1881  and  1883,  is  very  well  known ;  and  the  columns  of  Nature 
nd  various  newspapers  were  supplied  with  detailed  accounts  of 
atastrophes  from  his  pen,  many  of  which  contain  observations 
f  considerable  scientific  value.  But  in  the  present  work,  he  has 
reated  the  whole  subject  in  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  manner, 
nd  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  which,  like  that  of  Mallet, 
s  of  great  value  both  to  seismologists  and  geologists. 

After  a  short  introductory  chapter,  the  author  devotes  six  pages  to 
.  risume  of  what  is  known  concerning  the  geology  of  Ischia,  beised 
•n  the  researches  of  Scacchi,  Fonseca,  Vom  Rath,  Fuchs,  and  other 
leologists.  Chapters  III.  and  IV.  are  chiefly  historical ;  the  former 
lealing  with  the  earthquakes  and  eruptions  which  have  occurred  in 
he  island  from  the  earliest  historical  times  down  to  the  present  day ; 
irhile  the  latter  contains  a  translation  of  Covel1i*s  interesting  account 
f  the  Ischian  earthquake  of  February  2nd,  1828.  Chapters  V.  and 
n.  are  occupied  with  the  details  of  the  author's  own  observations 
in  the  effect  of  the  earthquakes  of  March  4th,  1881,  and  of  July 
18th,  1883,  respectively.  The  destructive  effects  of  these  great  earth- 
[uakes  are  made  strikingly  apparent  to  every  one,  and  especially  to 
hose  who  have  visited  the  island,  by  the  series  of  admirable  photo- 
;raphs,  taken  for  the  most  part  by  the  author  himself,  and  repro- 
uced  for  the  purpose  of  this  work  in  Turin. 

The  next  three  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 

ature  of  the  earthquake  waves,  and  of  the  paths  which  they  followed, 

nd  to  a  determination  of  the  positions   of  the   seismic  vertical, 

lie  epicentra,  and  the  isoseismals  of  the  two  earthquakes ;  while, 

decade  in. — VOL.  III. — 2io.  nil.  1\. 
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from  the  observations  on  angles  of  emergence  at  various  points,  oon- 
dusions  are  deduced  as  to  the  form  of  the  "  fooal  oavity  "  and  iti 
mean  depth  from  the  surface.  It  is  admitted  that  the  data  obtained 
by  those  observations  are  too  few  and  imperfect  to  base  absolutely 
reliable  conclusions  upon ;  but  the  careful  plotting  upon  maps  and 
sections  of  those  measurements  which  seem  most  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  centre  of  the  disturbance 
was  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  must  be  sought  on  a  line  less  than 
one  mile  in  length,  running  nearly  north  and  south  beneath  Gasane- 
nella  from  near  Lacco  towards  Fontana.  The  mean  depth  of  the 
focus  was  calculated  for  the  eartliquake  of  1881  as  518*25  metrei 
from  the  sea-level,  and  that  of  1883  as  528  metres.  The  author 
suggests  that  the  seat  of  disturbance  is  a  vertical  fissure,  filled  with 
igneous  matter,  which  is  gradually  extending  itself  upwards  towards 
the  surface. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  earthquakes, 
the  author  points  out  that  the  Ischian  earthquakes  were  accompanied 
by  muffled  rumblings,  which  near  the  centre  were  simultaneons 
with  the  shock,  but  which  further  away  from  the  centre  preceded 
the  shock.  Dr.  Johnson-Lavis'  careful  investigation  of  the  reported 
changes  in  thermal  and  other  springs  in  the  island  before  the  shock 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  these  reports  were  for  the  most  part 
unworthy  of  credence ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  well  near  Forio,  what 
seems  to  be  satisfactory  evidence  is  adduced  in  support  of  the 
conclusion  that  shortly  before  and  after  the  earthquake  sudden 
changes  in  the  qualities  of  the  water  took  place ;  and  Prof.  Palmieri 
suggests  that  the  well  might  be  in  communication  with  a  fumarole, 
which  from  time  to  time  exhibited  increased  activity.  Landslips 
affecting  the  soft  tufaceous  masses  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of 
the  island  are  also  shown  to  be  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  earth- 
quake-shocks, though  they  also  sometimes  occur  quite  independently 
of  seismic  disturbances. 

In  his  two  final  chapters,  and  in  an  appendix,  the  author  indulges 
in  some  interesting  speculations  concerning  the  cause  of  the  earth- 
quakes of  Ischia,  and  he  ventures  on  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
methods  by  which  their  destructive  effects  may  be  guarded  against 
or  even  prevented.  If,  as  he  thinks,  a  fissure  on  the  side  of  the 
old  volcano  of  Epomeo  is  being  extended  upwards,  till  at  last  the 
disturbances  will  culminate  in  a  volcanic  outburst,  producing  another 
parasitical  cone  on  the  old  volcano,  he  suggests  that  a  deep  bore-hole 
might  serve  as  a  safety-valve  to  prevent  the  destructive  accumulation 
of  steam.  More  practical,  perhaps,  is  the  suggestion  that  carefnl 
seismic  observations  with  suitable  instruments  might  result  in  ob- 
taining useful  warnings,  as  well  as  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena.  And  lastly  he  points  out  that  not  a  little  may  be 
done,  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  towns,  in  the  selection  of  sites, 
the  arrangement  of  the  positions  and  forms  of  houses,  and  in  the 
choosing  of  the  materials  and  designs  of  their  construction,  to  ward 
off  the  terrible  dangers  which  seem  to  beset  them. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  a  very  interesting  work,  we  mast 
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heartily  oongratnlate  its  author  upon  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which 
he  has  performed  his  self-appointed  task,  no  less  than  on  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  volume  in  which  he  has  recorded  his  results. 


n. — ^Eabthquakes  and  othbb  Eabth-Moyembnts.  By  Pbof.  John 
MiLNB,  F.Q.S.  With  38  Figures.  Vol.  LVI.  of  the  Inter- 
national  Scientific  Series.     (Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.) 

SINCE  Mallet's  <<  First  Principles  of  Ohservational  Seismology," 
hotter  known  as  *'  A  Report  on  the  Neapolitan  Earthquake  of 
1857,"  no  book  has  appeared  on  this  subject  comparable  in  importance 
to  the  present  volume.  This  seems  indeed  to  mark  a  new  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  the  science,  as  that  book  certainly  marked  a  former 
epoch,  which  should  probably  be  reckoned  the  first.  A  contrast  may 
be  drawn  between  the  two.  The  first  is  mainly  observational,  and 
its  observations  are  made  on  single  great  earthquakes ;  its  names  are 
Mallet  and  Hopkins ;  its  region  of  research  is  Italy ;  and  its  concep- 
tion of  an  earthquake  is  one  or  more  shocks.  The  new  epoch  is 
experimental  as  well  as  observational ;  and  its  observations  are  made 
on  all,  even  the  minutest  tremors ;  Ewing,  Gray,  Milne,  are  its  names, 
its  classic  region  is  Japan ;  and  it  conceives  an  earthquake  as  a  train 
of  vibrations.  Its  great  advance  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  an 
instrument  of  exact  research,  the  seismograph  properly  so  called,  a 
seismometer  with  recording  apparatus.  All  previous  means,  the 
author  remarks,  ought  to  be  classed  not  as  seismometers  capable  of 
measuring  a  disturbance,  but  as  bare  seismoscopes  indicating  only 
that  a  disturbance  has  taken  place. 

Our  volume  presents  a  full  view  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
on  this  obscure  and  difficult  subject  If  any  person  wonder  that 
so  complete  a  treatise  can  issue  from  so  remote  a  region,  let  him 
remember  that  from  that  region  come  all  the  latest  additions  to  our 
information.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  T.  Gray  for  his  revision  of 
the  proofs.  The  correctness  shows  the  pains  that  must  have  been 
bestowed.  The  only  serious  error  we  have  noticed  is  in  the  equations, 
eta,  of  p.  211.  Here  certainly  either  explanation  or  correction  is 
needed.  Ought  not  the  index  of  the  second  power  to  be  affixed  to 
each  letter  in  these  equations  ? 

No  branch  of  the  study  is  neglected :  all  receive  attention.  Even 
practical  aspects,  so  often  despised  by  men  who  suppose  themselves 
scientific,  here  have  a  full  share  of  notice.  The  'general  conclusions ' 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  YII.  give  valuable  advice  to  those  who  have 
to  build  a  house  in  a  region  exposed  to  such  dangers.  There  is  even 
a  suggestion  for  the  use  of  Earthquake  lamps  to  extinguish  them- 
selves in  the  act  of  being  overthrown.  The  '  Earthquake  coats,' 
described  as  having  pockets  ready  filled  with  provisions  as  preparation 
at  a  moment*s  notice  for  spending  a  night  in  the  air,  relieve  with  a 
little  amusement  more  serious  recommendations.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  important  notes  of  advice  are  No.  8 :  '  Follow  one  of  the  two 
systems  for  constructing  an  earthquake-proof  building,'  and  No.  1 : 
'  In  choosing  a  site,  find  out  the  localities  which  at^  \«d&\.  ^^\ax^^^^ 
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The  ohapters  on  the  '  Distribntion  in  Time '  of  earthquakes  oontain 
much  information  and  some  valuable  tables.  Extremely  interesting 
is  an  attempt  to  exhibit  graphically  the  variations  of  seismic  eneigj 
for  a  particolar  district,  that  of  Kioto,  during  twelve  centuries.  It 
is  curious  to  find  not  a  continuous  decrease  but  a  general  diminution 
interrupted  by  a  temporary  increase  four  centuries  back.  Not  much 
faith,  however,  can  be  placed  in  any  conclusions  based  on  mere 
records  of  remarkable  shocks.  We  find  surely  the  temperature  of 
a  day  easier  to  estimate  than  the  intensity  of  a  shook.  Tet  how 
uncertain  are  we  still  as  to  any  real  alterations  in  English  climate 
during  a  like  succession  of  ages. 

Far  better  founded  are  the  discussions  as  to  the  relations  of 
earthquake  frequency,  intensity,  or  time  of  occurrence,  with  seasons, 
tides,  planets,  or  barometer.  Even  here,  however,  negative  answers 
are  disappointingly  prevalent,  and  the  solitary  result  to  emerge  is 
that  their  number  is  greater  in  winter. 

More  valuable  and  far  more  trustworthy  conclusions  are  obtained 
under  the  heading,  '  Distribntion  in  Space.'  The  author's  somewhat 
novel  sport  of '  Earthquake  hunting '  (Chap.  X.)  has  already  brought 
to  light  several  facts  of  the  first  rank  in  importance.  Such  are,  the 
existence  of  groups  with  more  or  less  definite  boundaries  and  separate 
centres  of  radiation  (see  p.  191) ;  the  significant  coincidence  of  much- 
shaken  regions  with  lines  where  continents  dip  steeply  into  oceans ; 
and  the  action  of  mountain  ranges  in  barring  the  progress  of  a 
shock.  More  information  on  this  last  now  celebrated  observation  is 
very  much  to  be  desired.  Some  mountain  countries  (as  Switzerland) 
are  often  shaken.  Do  these  shocks  originate  in  the  mountains,  and 
if  60  do  they  extend  into  the  plains  ?  or  does  each  region  keep  its 
products  to  itself?  Is  there  Free  Trade  in  earthquakes  there,  or 
Protection?  If  delicate  instruments  like  Professor  Milne's  were 
judiciously  placed  and  regularly  observed,  we  think  it  probable  that 
much  information  might  be  obtained  on  points  of  this  nature. 

Descriptions  of  these  beautiful  instruments  form  a  very  interesting 
portion  of  the  book.  The  account  is,  however,  brief.  It  enables  the 
reader  to  see  the  action  of  the  machines,  but  does  not  go  very  deeply 
into  either  fundamental  principles,  or  practical  difficulties.  For 
these  a  student  must  refer  to  the  various  original  memoirs.  The 
principle  which  underlies  all  these  machines  alike  is  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  moves,  and  that  to  obtain  a  true  record  of  its  motiou, 
something  must  be  provided  which  remains  unaffected  and  does  not 
move  with  the  earth.  A  freely  suspended  pendulum  fails  because 
a  motion  of  its  point  of  attachment  soon  creates  motions  of  the  hob. 
A  slab  on  rolling  spheres  fails  because  impulses  to  the  slab  by 
friction  from  the  balls  cannot  be  avoided.  And  whereas  a  beginner 
would  expect  a  moving  point  to  write  records  on  a  plate,  the  reader 
will  learn  that  the  writing  point  is  arranged  to  be  motionless,  while 
it  is  the  recording  plate  which  moves  with  the  earth.  The  difficulty 
of  recording  vertical  motions  by  any  device  is  so  great  that  one 
almost  disbelieves  any  measure  of  success  can  be  obtained. 
Ingenious  means  for  overcoming  these   difficulties  are  desoribedy 
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and  students  desirous  of  learning  more  may  consult  a  paper  in 
vol.  xxxix.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  (geological  Society  ;  and 
the  Transactions  of  the  Seismologioal  Society  of  Japan.  Not  the 
least  important  application  of  those  heantifnl  instruments  has  heen 
the  obsenration  of  artificial  earthquakes.  Much  curious  and  useful 
information  has  thus  been  obtained.  The  effects  of  canals  and 
even  ditches  in  arresting  surface  vibrations,  though  to  some  extent 
previously  known,  are  here  more  completely  established.  A  result 
of  the  highest  scientific  importance  that  seems  looming  in  the  possible 
future  is  a  true  measure  of  the  intensity  at  origin  of  a  disturbance, 
as  is  hinted  at  on  page  62.  One  drawback  to  the  value  of  these 
experiments  is  that  they  are  made  solely  with  disturbances  produced 
by  percussion  or  explosion,  while  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some 
earthquakes  at  least,  and  probably  very  many,  are  due  to  causes 
which  have  no  resemblance  to  a  blow. 

Interesting  purely  theoretical  discussions  will  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  book.  The  diagram  in  Chap.  VII.  illustrating  reflection 
and  interference  is  clear  and  instructive,  but  readers  should  remember 
that  the  energy  of  a  reflected  shock  is  probably  greatly  diminished 
from  the  energy  of  incidence.  The  problem  of  deducing  the  origin  of 
an  earthquake  from  observations  of  its  time  of  occurrence  at  several 
distinct  points  receives  elegant  treatment  in  Chapter  X.  All  methods 
described  are  vitiated  theoretically  by  changes  in  velocity  of  pro- 
pagation (which  Prof.  Milne  himself  has  shown  to  exist),  and  practi- 
cally, in  such  cases  as  our  own  Colchester  Earthquake,  by  the 
inexactness  of  most  records  of  time.  When  these  last  can  be  trusted, 
it  is  probable  that  the  theoretical  methods  will  approximate  to  the 
true  origin,  if  there  be  one,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  any  practical 
purpose. 

A  well-known  effect,  often  observed  and  often  commented  on,  the 
rotation  produced  in  many  objects  by  the  earthquake,  is  discussed  in 
the  chapter  on  '  Determination  of  Origins.*  Preference  is  given  to 
an  ingenious  explanation  credited  to  Mr.  Gray.  We  cannot,  however, 
ourselves  see  that  this  is  a  very  essential  advance  on  the  explanation 
given  by  Mallet.  Their  common  principle  is  that  a  resultant  impulse 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  will  create  in  the 
body  rotation,  and  the  point  of  the  new  suggestion  appears  to  be  that 
in  bodies  on  rectangular  bases,  this  impulse  must  in  general  come 
from  one  angle.  The  explanation  is  not  applicable  for  circular  bases. 
Both  seem  insufficient  in  view  of  Meldola  and  White's  observation 
("  East  Anglian  Earthquake  of  1884,"  p.  206),  that  chimneys  were 
in  general  rotated  all  in  the  same  direction ;  with  which  agrees  Prof. 
Milne's  own  remark  on  the  stones  of  the  Yokohama  cemetery. 
After  all,  what  object  is  there  in  trying  to  dispense  with  '  vorticose 
motion '  ?  As  we  are  dealing  not  with  water,  but  with  earth,  the 
only  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  that  a  vibratory  motion  is  propagated 
in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  direction  of  vibration ;  the  trans- 
mission, in  brief,  of  a  wave  of  shearing  strain.  All  instruments  at 
present  in  use  only  record  the  motions  of  a  single  point,  and  none  of 
them  are  able  to  distinguish  between  normal  vibiaivoTA  «sA  V^cd:^^^- 
versal  such  aa  these. 
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In  Chap.  in.  a  lacid  but  too  brief  expodtion  is  giveii  of  the 
oonsequenoee  from  enap  after  tension,  slip  after  shear,  and  shocdc 
after  explosion  of  steam.  The  qaestion  of  Cause  is  again  referred 
to  in  Chap.  XYII.,  and  other  notices  ooour.  The  aooonnts  of  Eartii 
Tremors  and  Earth  Pulsations  refer  to  eubjects  whioh  ought,  one 
would  hope,  to  lead  hereafter  towards  muoh  completer  insight  into 
earth-crust  state,  but  at  present  they  only  raise,  without  gratifying 
our  hopes.  The  possible  oonnection  of  these  with  secular  osdilationi 
of  land  and  sea  is  necessarily  dismissed  with  no  more  than  a  re- 
ference to  the  possibility.    Materials  do  not  exist  for  anything  fuller; 

Headers  may  from  time  to  time  be  conscious  that  what  they  are 
reading  is  somewhat  familiar,  that  they  have  met  with  the  account 
or  seen  the  figure  in  some  not  very  ancient  paper,  number,  or 
volume.  Ample  defence,  were  defence  necessary,  would  be  that 
such  a  conspectus  of  knowledge  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  largely  a  compilation.  But  there  is  another  reason.  It  was  said 
once :  *  None  but  himself  can  be  his  paralleL'  Prof.  Milne  might 
almost  say  that  none  but  himself  could  be  his  authority.  Those 
most  interesting  notes  on  the  results  of  Japanese  observations  that 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  **  Nature,"  are  to  a  large  extent 
abstracts  of  papers  from  the  Seismological  Society's  JonmaL  Ptof. 
Milne  could  find  scarce  any  store  worth  pillaging  except  the 
productions  of  his  own  creation.  E.  H.  (Caxb.). 

III. — Contributions  to  Amxbican  Palaontologt.  Vol.  L  No.  1- 
Published  by  E.  O.  Ulrich,  Cincinnati,  1886.  Svo.  pp.  36,  pis. 
1—3. 

ACCOHDINO  to  Mr.  Ulrich's  experience,  the  learned  societies  of 
America  are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Palaeontologist,  since 
if  they  accept  papers,  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  furnish  the 
necessary  illuBtrations,  and  he  therefore  intends  to  make  himself 
independent  by  bringing  out,  from  time  to  time,  a  series  of  what  are 
styled  ''  private  publications,"  of  which  the  present  number  is  the 
first 

It  contains  descriptions  of ''  New  Silurian  and  Devonian  Fossils," 
for  the  most  part  Bryozoa.  A  fresh  classification,  to  replace  one 
brought  forward  by  the  author  in  1882,  is  proposed  for  the  families 
Fenestellidaa  and  Acanthocladidaa.  In  the  former,  three  new  genera 
are  introduced,  but  they  are  left  without  names ;  there  is  no  descrip- 
tion of  any  type  species ;  and  their  essential  characters  appear  to  be 
extremely  slight 

Descriptions  and  figures  are  given  of  a  number  of  new  species 
belonging  to  the  genera  Fenestella^  Semicoadnium,  Unitrypa,  Polypora, 
FistuUpora  and  Eridopora  in  addition  to  two  new  genera,  BuBcopora 
and  Zichenotrypa, 

The  author  bases  a  new  genus  of  Brachiopoda,  named  Schizobohu^ 
on  the  internal  characters  of  Discina  tmneata,  Hall.  The  generic 
affinities  are  stated  to  **  appear  to  lie  between  the  Obolidse  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Discinidsd  on  the  other;  the  dorsal  valve  is  not 
unlike  that  of  JDiscina,  whilst  the  whole  shell  resembles  Discinisoa, 
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Ball."  The  author  desoribes  the  specific  characters  in  detail,  but 
fails  to  point  out  those  which  should  mark  the  proposed  genus  from 
its  nearest  allies. 

A  new  species  of  BhynehoneUa  is  founded  on  specimens  showing 
casts  of  the  interior,  and  a  new  species  of  Oypidia  is  described. 
Several  new  species  of  PlatyceraSf  a  new  genus  of  corals,  Bucano- 
phyllumf  and  new  species  of  Sirombodea  and  Zahechia  are  introduced 
and  figured.  Finally  a  new  genus  of  Foraminifera  named  Moellerina 
is  based  on  some  minute  orbicular  bodies  with  spiral  ridges  on  the 
outer  surface.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author  that 
these  bodies  have  been  already  described  and  figured  by  Professor 
Dawson,  as  Saceammina  ( Calciaphara)  Eriana,  and  that  they  were 
previously  mentioned  by  Prof.  Meek  as  probably  the  fruits  of  Chara. 


Okolooioal  Sooiety  ov  London. 

I.— June  23,  1886.— Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. — The  following  communications  were  read : 

1.  ''  On  some  Perched  Blocks  and  associated  Phenomena."  By 
Prof.  T.  McKenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.G.8. 

The  author  described  certain  groups  of  boulders  which  occurred 
on  pedestals  of  limestone  rising  from  3  to  18  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  rock.  The  surfaces  of  these  pedestals  were 
striated  in  the  direction  of  the  main  ice-flow  of  the  district,  while 
the  surrounding  lower  ix>ck  in  no  case  bore  traces  of  glaciation,  but 
showed  what  is  known  as  a  weathered  surface. 

He  inferred  that  the  pedestals  were  portions  of  the  rock  protected 
by  the  overhanging  boulder  from  the  down-pouring  rain,  which  had 
removed  the  surrounding  exposed  parts  of  the  surface.  When  the 
pedestals  attained  a  certain  height  relatively  to  the  surrounding  rock, 
the  rain  would  beat  in  undeir  the  boulder,  and  thus  there  was  a 
natural  limit  to  their  possible  height 

He  referred  to  the  action  of  vegetation  in  assisting  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  limestone,  and  considered  that  there  were  so  many 
causes  of  different  rates  of  waste  and  so  many  sources  of  error,  that 
he  distrusted  any  numerical  estimate  of  the  time  during  which  the 
surrounding  limestone  had  been  exposed  to  denudation. 

ConHideiing  the  mode  of  transport  of  the  boulders,  he  thought  that 
they  could  not  have  been  carried  by  marine  currents  and  coast-ice, 
as  they  had  all  travelled,  in  the  direction  of  the  furrows  on  the  rock 
below  them,  from  the  parent  rock  on  the  north.  Moreover,  marine 
currents  would  have  destroyed  the  glaciation  of  the  rock  and  filled 
the  hollows  with  debris. 

Furthermore,  the  boulders  and  strias  are  found  in  the  same  district 
at  such  very  different  levels  and  in  such  positions  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  being  due  to  icebergs. 

Nor  could  the  boulders  represent  the  remainder  of  a  mass  of  drift 
which  had  been  removed  by  denudation,  for  the  following  reasons; — 
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1.  They  were  all  oomposed  of  one  rock,  and  that  inyaiiably  a  rode 
to  be  found  in  place  dose  by. 

2.  Any  denadation  which  ooald  have  removed  the  day  and 
smaller  stones  of  the  drift  would  have  obliterated  the  traces  of 
glaciation  on  the  sarfaoe  of  the  rook. 

3.  The  boulder  which  had  protected  the  fine  glacial  mai 
below  it  from  the  action  of  the  rains  would  certainly  in  some 
have  preserved  a  portion  of  the  stiff  Boulder-clay. 

4.  The  margin  of  the  Boulder-clay  along  the  flanks  of  Ingle- 
borough  was  generally  marked  by  lines  of  swallow-holes,  into 
which  the  water  ran  off  the  Boulder-day ;  and  when  the  impervioai 
beds  overlying  the  limestone  had  been  cot  back  by  denudation,  a 
number  of  lines  of  swallow-holes  marked  the  suooeesive  stages  in 
the  process ;  but  there  was  not  such  evidence  of  the  former  extension 
of  the  drift  up  to  the  Norber  boulders. 

5.  The  boulders  themselves  were  not  rounded  and  gladated  in  tbe 
same  way  as  the  masses  of  the  same  rock  in  the  drift,  but  resembled 
tbe  pieces  now  seen  broken  out  by  weathering  along  the  outcrop  of 
the  rock  dose  by. 

Having  thus  shown  the  improbability  of  these  boulders  having 
been  let  down  out  of  a  mass  of  drift  the  finer  part  of  which  had 
been  removed  by  denudation,  or  of  their  having  been  maases  floated 
to  their  present  position  on  shore-ice,  he  offered  an  explanation  of 
their  peculiar  position,  which  he  thought  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  view  that  they  belong  to  some  part  of  the  age  of  land-ioe. 

That  they  were  to  be  referred  to  some  exceptional  local  cironm- 
stances  seemed  clear  from  the  rarity  of  such  glaciated  pedestals, 
while  boulders  and  other  traces  of  glaoiation  were  universal  over 
that  part  of  tbe  country.  He  therefore  pointed  out  in  explanation, 
that  they  occurred  always  where  there  was  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  ice : — at  Cunswick  tbe  mass  of  Eendal  Fell  cnrving 
round  at  tbe  south  and  across  tbe  path  of  tbe  ice ;  at  Farleton  the 
great  limestone  escarpment  rising  abruptly  from  Crooklands ;  at 
Norber  tbe  constriction  of  the  Crummaok  valley  near  Wharfe  and  tbe 
great  mass  of  Austwiob  grit  running  obliquely  across  its  mouth.  In 
all  these  cases  tbe  ice  bad  to  force  its  way  up  bill ;  and  there  would 
be  a  time  when  it  would  just  surmount  the  obstacle  after  a  season  of 
greater  snowfall,  and  fall  back  after  warm  seasons,  until  it  fell  back 
altogether  from  that  part  During  the  season  of  reoession,  boulders 
would  be  detached  below  tbe  ice- foot ;  during  tbe  seasons  of  advance 
they  would  be  pushed  forward ;  and  in  those  exceptional  localities 
of  isolated  bills  from  which  tbe  drainage  from  higher  ground  was 
cut  off,  the  boulders  were  left  on  a  clean  furrowed  surface  of  lime- 
stone, which  was  then  acted  upon  by  rain-water  and  the  vegetation, 
except  where  protected  by  tbe  boulders. 

2.  '*  On  some  Derived  Fragments  in  tbe  Longmynd  and  Newer 
Arcb»an  Books  of  Shropshire."   By  Dr.  Charles  Callaway,  F.6.S. 

Further  evidence  was  added  to  that  given  in  the  anther's  previous 
paper  (Q.J.G.S.  1879,  p.  661),  to  show  that  the  Longmynd  rooks 
of  Shropshire  were  chiefly  composed  of  materials  derived  from  the 
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Urioonian  series,  and  that  the  Urioonian  series  itself  (Newer 
Archaean)  was  partly  formed  from  the  waste  of  pre-existing  rocks. 
This  evidence  consisted  of  (1)  the  presence,  throaghoat  the  greatly 
developed  Longmynd  conglomerates  and  grits,  of  purple  rhy elite 
fragments,  recognized  by  microscopical  characters  as  identical  with 
the  Urioonian  rhy  elites  of  the  Wrekin,  and  the  occnrrenoe  of  grains, 
probably  derived  from  the  same  rhyolites,  in  the  typical  green  slates 
of  the  Longmynd ;  and  (2)  the  existence  of  conglomerate  beds  con- 
taining rounded  fragments  of  granitoid  rock  in  the  core  of  the 
Wrekin  itself,  whilst  the  Urioonian  beds  of  other  localities,  and 
especially  those  of  Charlton  Hill,  contained  waterwom  pebbles, 
chiefly  metamorphia  These  pebbles  appeared  to  have  been  derived 
from  metamorphic  rocks  of  three  distinct  types.  The  views  put 
forward  were  founded  on  microscopical  evidence,  of  which  some 
details  were  given  in  the  paper,  and  were  supported  by  the  views 
of  Professor  fionney,  who  had  furnished  notes  on  the  microscopical 
characters  of  the  rocks. 

3.  ''Notes  on  the  Relations  of  the  Lincolnshire  Carstone."  By 
A.  Strahan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  Lincolnshire  Carstone  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be 
correlative  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Speeton  series,  and  to  be  quite 
unconformably  overlain  by  the  Red  Chalk  (Quart.  Journ.  Gkol.  Soc. 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  326-347).  But  the  overlap  of  the  Carstone  by  the 
Bed  Chalk,  which  seemed  to  favour  this  view,  is  due  Jx)  the  northerly 
attenuation,  which  is  shared  by  nearly  all  the  Secondary  rocks  of 
Lincolnshire.  Moreover,  the  Carstone  rests  on  different  members 
of  the  Tealby  group,  and  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  them  in  litho- 
logical  character,  and  in  being,  except  for  the  derived  fauna,  entirely 
unfossiliferous.  It  is  composed  of  such  materials  as  would  result 
from  the  **  washing  "  of  the  Tealby  beds. 

In  general  it  is  a  reddish-brown  grit,  made  up  of  small  quartz- 
grains,  flakes  and  spherical  grains  of  iron-oxide,  with  rolled  pbos- 
phatic  nodules.  Towards  the  south,  where  it  is  thick,  the  nodules 
are  small  and  sporadic.  Northwards,  as  the  Carstone  loses  in 
thickness,  they  increase  in  size  and  abundance,  so  as  to  form  a 
''  coprolite-bed,"  and  have  yielded  specimens  of  Ammonites  apeetonensis, 
A,  plicomphaluSf  Lucina,  etc.  When  the  Carstone  finally  thins  out, 
the  conglomerate  character  invades  the  Bed  Chalk,  similar  nodules 
being  then  found  in  this  rock. 

The  presence  of  these  nodules,  with  Neocomian  species,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  character  of  the  materials  of  the  Carstone,  points 
to  considerable  erosion  of  the  Tealby  beds.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  passage  from  the  Carstone  up  into  the  Bed  Chalk.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  Carstone  should  be  regarded  as  a  '*  base- 
ment-bed "  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rooks. 

The  Lincolnshire  Carstone  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  whole  of 
the  Hunstanton  Neocomian,  the  impersistent  clay  of  the  latter  being 
a  very  improbable  representative  of  the  Tealby  Clay.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  whole  Speeton  series  is  absent  in  Norfolk,  and  also 
in  Bedfordshire.    The  unconformity  at  the  baae  oi  l\i<^  Qi^\%\.Q)\\.^ 
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becomes  greater  southwards,  and  the  nodnlea  have  been  deriyed 
from  older  rocks.  Similarly  north  of  Lincolnshire,  where  the  Spee- 
ton  series  is  overlapped,  the  nodules  in  the  Red  Chalk,  marking  the 
horizon  of  the  Carstone,  have  been  derived  from  Oolitio  rocks. 

In  the  South  of  England  it  would  seem  that  equivalents  of  the 
Speeton  series  reappear.  The  Atherfield  day  contains  an  indigenoos 
Upper  Speeton  fauna,  while  a  pebble-bed  near  the  base  of  the  Folke- 
stone beds  is  described  by  Mr.  Meyer  as  containing  derived  Oolitic 
pebbles,  and  being  probably  the  representative  of  the  Upware  de- 
posit, and  presumably,  therefore,  also  of  the  Lincolnshire  Carstone. 

4.  "  The  Geology  of  Cape-Breton  Island,  Nova  Scotia.'*  By  Edwin 
Gilpin,  Esq.,  Jun.,  A.M.,  F.RS.C,  Inspector  H.M.'8  Mines. 

After  referring  to  previously  published  descriptions  of  Cape  Breton 
S^log7>  the  author  stated  that  the  various  formations  found  in  the 
island  had  been  thus  classified  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological 
Survey : — 

Pre-Cambrian  (Launmtum)  indadiog { ^ ^S^^S^LiinertaDi. 
Lower  Silurian,  (  Lower  Coal-formation. 


DeTonian.  |  |  Gjpsif erous  series. 

Carboniferous,  including-^  (Limestones,  etc. 

Millstone-Grit. 

Middle  Coal-formmiioii. 


I 


He  then  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  each  system  and  its  sub- 
divisions in  order,  commencing  with  the  most  ancient  and  adding  a 
few  detailed  sections  of  the  rocks  belonging  to  some  of  the  principal 
series.  He  described  the  distribution  and  relations  of  the  several 
divisions. 

The  paper  concluded  with  a  few  notes  on  the  superficial  geology 
of  the  island.  There  is  a  general  absence  of  moraines  and  of  the 
fossiliferoiis  Post-Pliocene  marine  clays  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence. 
The  older  beds  are  generally  exposed,  but  deeper  soils  and  deposits 
with  erratic  boulders  are  found  overlying  the  Carboniferous  beds. 
Marks  of  recent  ice-action  are  found  on  the  shores  of  some  of  the 
lakes,  and  are  due  to  the  ice  being  driven  by  the  wind. 

5.  ''On  the  Decapod  Crustaceans  of  the  Oxford  Clay."  By  James 
Carter,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

The  author  commented  on  the  paucity  of  these  fossils  as  indicated 
in  British  lists,  only  three  or  four  species  having  hitherto  been 
recorded. 

The  discovery  of  considerable  numbers  of  Decapod  Crustaceans 
in  the  Oxford  Clay  of  St  Ives  has  enabled  the  author  to  increase 
the  list  materially.  Many  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  George,  of 
Northampton.  These  fossils  occur  in  the  clay  immediately  beneath 
the  St.  Ives  rock,  and  therefore  presumably  in  the  uppermost  sons 
of  the  Oxford  Clay.  Many  of  the  specimens  are  more  or  less 
mutilated,  but  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  distinct  species  have  been 
made  out.  None  of  these  have  been  recorded*  as  British  except 
Eryma  Baheaui,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Etheridge  as  having  been  found  in 
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the  Eimmeridge  Clay.    Seven  species  are  identified  as  foreign  forms, 

and  seven  are  new  to  science.    They  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Brywn      1        ipedes. 

JSfywut     • .,.  5  or  6     ^ 

Qlyphea •     2  ,, 

Moffila     2  or  3     „ 

JmtCOCntTtU         ...       ...       ...       Z  ff 

Oonioehonu     1  „ 

XTndetermined 3  ,, 

Nearly  all  the  forms  belong  to  the  type  of  the  Macrura,  the  Bra- 
chyura  being  doubtfully,  if  at  all,  represented. 

6.  "  Some  Well-sections  in  Middlesex."  By  W.  Whitaker,  Esq., 
B.A.  Lond.,  F.G.S. 

Accounts  of  many  well-sections  and  borings  having  been  received 
since  the  publication  of  vol.  iv.  of  the  Geol.  Survey  Memoirs,  the 
author  now  gave  more  or  less  detailed  descriptions  of  fifby-six  of 
these,  all  in  the  Metropolitan  county,  and  all  either  unfinished  or, 
in  a  few  oases,  with  further  information  as  to  published  sections. 
The  depths  range  from  59  to  700  feet,  more  than  half  being  300  feet 
or  more  deep.  Nearly  all  pass  through  the  Tertiary  beds  into  the 
Chalk,  and  most  have  been  carried  some  way  into  the  latter.  Papers 
descriptive  of  like  sections  in  Essex,  Herts,  and  Surrey  have  been 
sent  to  Societies  in  these  counties. 

7.  "On  some  Cupriferous  Shales  in  the  Province  of  Houpeh, 
China."    By  H.  M.  Becher,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

This  communication  contained  some  geological  observations  made 
during  a  visit  to  a  locality  on  the  Yangtse  river,  near  I-chang,  about 
1000  mUes  from  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  spot  whence 
copper-ore  (impure  oxide  with  some  carbonate  and  sulphide)  had 
been  procured. 

The  principal  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1-chang  were 
said  to  be  Palssozoic  (probably  Carboniferous)  limestones  of  great 
thickness,  overlain  by  brecciated  calcareous  conglomerate  and  reddish 
sandstones,  which  form  low  hills  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city.  About  fifty  miles  further  west  the  limestones  pass  under  a 
great  shale- series  with  beds  of  coal,  the  relations  of  which  to  the 
sandstones  are  not  clearly  ascertained. 

The  copper-ore  examined  by  the  writer  came  from  the  shales, 
which  contained  films  and  specks  of  malachite  and  chrysocolla,  and 
in  places  a  siliceous  band  containing  cuprite,  besides  the  oxydized 
minerals,  was  interstratified  in  the  beds.  Occasionally  larger  masses 
of  pure  copper-ore  are  found  imbedded  in  the  strata.  The  ground 
had  not  been  sufficiently  explored  for  the  value  of  the  deposits  to 
be  ascertained. 

8.  "  The  Cascade  Anthracitic  Coal-fields  of  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
Canada."    By  W.  Hamilton  Merritt,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  coal-field  named  occurs  in  the  most  eastern  valley  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  that  of  the  Bow  river,  and,  like  other  coal-fields 
of  the  country,  consists  of  Cretaceous  rooks,  which  lie  in  a  synclinal 
trough  at  an  elevation  of  about  4300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  under- 
lying beds,  of  Lower  Carboniferous  or,  possibly,  Devonian  a^e^  t\a& 
into  ranges  8000  feet  higher. 
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Farther  to  the  eastward  the  Jarassio  and  Cretaoeons  ooal  coBtaiDS 
a  large  percentage  of  hygrosoopio  water  and  volatile  oomhnstible 
matter,  and  haa  the  mineral  composition  of  lignite.  The  average 
oomposition  is : — 

Fixed  carbon        42  per  cent. 

Volatile  combustible  matter 34      „ 

Hygroscopic  water ]6      ,, 

AHll«»«    a««    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••     O     )y 

—100 

As  the  mountains  are  approached,  the  amount  of  hygroscopic  water 
is  found  to  diminish  by  about  one  per  cent,  for  every  ten  miles,  and 
fifteen  miles  from  the  range  the  percentage  is  about  five.  In  the 
foot-hills  the  lignites  pass  into  a  true  coal,  with  1*63  to  6*12  percent 
of  hygroscopic  water,  and  50  to  63  per  cent,  of  fixed  oarbon.  In  the 
Cascade-river  Coal-field  the  average  character  of  the  ooal  is  that  of 
a  semianthracite,  with  the  following  composition : — 

Fixed  carbon       Se*98  per  oent. 

Volatile  combustible  matter       10*79      „ 

Hygroscopic  water      "71      „ 

^"■l       •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••       I     Vfl       ,1 

100*00 

The  coal-seams  have  been  subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  the 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  appears  to  be  due  to  metamoiphic 
influence. 

9.  '*  On  a  new  Emydine  Chelonian  from  the  Pliooene  of  Indiat" 
By  R.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  described  the  shell  of  an  Emydine  Tortoise  from  ^e 
Siwaliks  of  Perim  Island,  Gulf  of  Cambay,  which  he  regarded  as 
decidedly  distinct  from  any  of  the  previously-described  Siwalik 
species,  and  proposed  to  refer  to  the  genus  Clemmys,  with  the  name 
of  C.  Watsoni,  in  compliment  to  the  donor  of  the  specimen. 

10.  "  On  certain  Eocene  Formations  of  Western  Servia."  By  Dr. 
A.  B.  Griffiths,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.     Communicated  by  the  President 

A  great  thickness  of  paper-shales  containing  paraffin  occurs  near 
the  river  Golabara ;  these  extend  over  30  square  miles  of  country. 
Small  beds  of  clay  with  rock-salt  are  also  found  :  the  whole  is  said 
to  resemble  the  paraffin  and  salt  districts  of  Galicia.  The  paraffin 
sbale  is  free  from  bituminous  impurities.     It  contains  : — 

Paraffin  wax 

Water  of  combination 

Ammonia       

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  shale  are : — 

Alumina  ...     ... ... 

Iron  oxide       

Jiiagiiesia ...     ..•     .••     ...     ...     ... 

i  lilllw* »  ■  ...  «..  ...  ...  ...  .«. 

irotasn     ,,,     ,..     •••     ...     ,,•     ... 

OOUa  .a.         aa»  ..•  ..«  ...         «•*  ••• 

O'-Uca        ...     ...     •••     ..•     •..     ... 

JLiUBB.a.  (..  ...  ...  ...  a..  ... 

100*00 


•  •• 

... 

1 75  per  oent. 

... 

... 

802      „ 

... 

... 

lis     „ 

are:- 

— 

32-86  per  cent. 

6-20       „ 

1-26       „ 

1-21       „ 

2-17       „ 

0-41       „ 

66-86       „ 

004       „ 
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be  T>rown  coal  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  natural  distillation 
most  probably  yielded  the  hydrocarbon  in  the  shales,  contains : — 
Carbon      49*2  par  cent. 

^XYUPU^VU  •••    aaa    •••    •■•    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••      A  A      ,j 

Water,  combined      30*2 

"Water,  hygroscopic 19'5 


II 


100-00 

be  beds  containing  these  coals  have  been  invaded  by  eruptive 
»byTy  and  trachytio  rocks,  of  wliich  the  former  contains  75-^  and 
latter  61  per  cent  of  silica. 

be  clays  from  which  the  shales  were  originally  formed  contain 
idance  of  marine  Diatomacesa  and  Foraminifera  (chiefly  Num- 
tes),  as  also  species  of  Ostrea,  Cyrena,  Cerithium,  Voluta,  and 
Ultts,  together  with  the  remains  of  Flaccid  and  Teleostean  fishes. 


WTATER-BEARING  NODULES  IN  THE  LOWER  GREEN8ANDS. 

B, — The  brilliant  and  varied  colouring  of  the  Lower  Oreensands 
le  Great  Northern  Railway  at  Sandy  Junction,  and  at  Flit  wick 
on  on  the  Midland  line,  must  be  familar  to  every  one  who  has 
slled  those  districts.  At  Sandy,  the  cutting  is  a  deep  one  and 
ly  all  in  clean  sand,  varying  through  shades  of  green,  grey 
yellow,  the  yellow  predominating,  to  almost  pure  white.  At 
vick,  the  colouring  is  still  more  varied ;  beautifully  tinted  bands 

fleshy  pink  or  salmon  tint,  merging  into  violet,  appear  near 
bottom  of  the  pit  from  which  Mr.  Franklin,  of  Bedford,  obtains 
land.     The  parti-coloured  bands  are  more  numerous  at  this  place 

I  recollect  seeing  elsewhere  in  Bedfordshire,  although  the  white 
yellow  sand  at  Heath  and  Beach,  makes  very  picturesque  open- 

amongst  the  woods  and  ferns.     The  sands  at  Flitwick  remind 
of  the  assemblage  of  colours  met  with  in  the  sands,^  from  which 
ivell- known  sand  pictures  are  made  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  besides  the  varied   colouring,  ironstone   nodules,  associated 

hard  lumps  of  ferruginous  rock,  like  the  carstone  quarried  at 
tisham  in  Norfolk,  are  veiy  general  in  the  Greensand.  Being 
11  shapes  and  sizes  and  in  every  stage  of  growth,  they  are 
)us  to  look  upon,  and  still  more  interesting  to  crack  for  the 
Is  and  sparry  crystals  that  are  sometimes  found  inside  them, 
bundance  of  these  concretions  occurs  both  at  Sandy  and  Flitwick, 
)  spherical,  others  tabular,  and  many  other  forms, 
ith  Rhodes,  the  fossil  collector,  I  have  lately  obtained  a  number 
ese  nodules  from  Flitwick,*  some  of  which,  for  description  sake, 
from  the  fact  of  their  having  water  in  them,  I  have  designated 
r- bearing  nodules.  These  are  readily  distinguished  from  others 
sing  phosphatized  fossils  (principally  the  internal  casts  of  some 

agshot  Sands. 

rom  the  peat  at  Flitwick  I  picked  out,  last  year,  acnosAi^xilm^^^sn&Sis^ 
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species  of  oyster),  by  being  audibly  foil  of  water  when  shakeo. 
Many  contain  only  sand,  lime  or  earUiy  matter,  perhapa  the  residiie 
of  fossils  destroyed. 

Collecting  the  water-bearing  nodules  is  somewhat  akin  to  dioosing 
cocoa-nuts  at  the  greengrocer's.  We  pick  up  one  after  the  other  from 
the  ground,  rejecting  the  light  ones,  and  those  that  give  forth  no 
sound,  in  favour  of  those  which,  like  the  ooooa-nuts  with  milk,  bear 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  containing  liquid. 

What  the  nature  of  this  liquid  may  be,^  or  what  duration  of  time 
has  elapsed  since  it  was  sealed  up  in  these  portable  reservoira,  is  not 
for  me  at  present  to  say,  having  as  yet  made  no  minute  examination. 
The  specimens  contained  water  when  we  picked  them  up,  as  did 
others  when  split  with  the  hammer.  Since  bringing  them  home, 
they  have  been  in  a  warm  room,  and  the  water  from  some  reason, 
probably  increased  temperature,  has  evaporated  or  disappeared.  The 
iron  pan  which  forms  the  walls  of  the  cavity  may  be  porous, 
and  1  have  placed  them  in  a  vessel  of  water,  expecting  them  to 
become  water-bearing  nodules  again ;  the  phenomenon  would  then  be 
probably  explained,  by  supposing  that  during  periods  of  wet  these 
nodules  absorb  the  water  percolating  through  the  Greensand. 

It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  these  nodules  may  not  be 
a  cause  of  diminution  in  the  water  supply  ?  in  districts  where  tbey 
are  largely  developed.  But  against  the  absorption  theory,  remains 
the  fact  that  the  weather  was  very  warm  and  fine  when  the  nodules 
were  gathered,  and  the  recent  heavy  rains  had  not  set  in.' 

A.  G.  Camsbon, 
Bedford.  H.  M.  Geological  Surrey. 


ON  THE  TERM  NEOCOMIAN. 


Sib, — In  writing  his  article  upon  the  above  subject,  in  the  last 
Number  of  the  Geolooioal  Magazine,  my  friend  Mr.  Jukes-Browne 
appears  to  have  been  labouring  under  a  curious  and  very  unfortunate 
misconception.     He  says  : — 

*'  For  many  years  English  geologists  were  content  with  the  nomen- 
clature employed  by  the  earlier  students  of  the  Cretaoeoua  system- 
Webster,  Murchison,  Mantell  and  Fitton.  In  1864,  however,  the 
French  term  Neocomian  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Judd,  who  adopted 
it  for  the  Cretaceous  portion  of  the  Speeton  Clay,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  subsequently  used  it  as  a  synonym  for  the  whole  Lower 
Cretaceous  series  in  England,  as  distinct  from  the  Upper  Oretaoeoos 
series  or  the  beds  lying  above  the  Lower  Greensand." 

Through  the  whole  of  the  following  pages,  the  writer  of  the  article 
enlarges  upon  this  text,  treating  myself  as  responsible  for  the  error, 

^  Since  writing  the  above,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  an  analysis  of  tiM 
water  might  be  made.  Thiis  would  of  course  be  a  valuable  guide  to  the  soons  of 
supply.  ~  A.  G.  C. 

^  Jb  or  a  description  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  ironstone  concretions,  ssb 
Penning,  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  II.  Vol.  III.  p.  218.  Geology  of  Cambridge,  Geolo- 
gical Surrey  Memoir,  p.  12,  Penning  and  Jukes-Browne. 
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as  he  regards  it,  of  introduoing  the  term  Neooomian  into  English 
geological  literature. 

Now  what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ?  For  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years  the  term  Neooomian  has  been  quite  commonly  applied,  by 
many  eminent  English  geologists,  to  a  part  or  to  ^<&  whole  of 
the  Lower  Greensand,  and  even  those  who  are  prepared  to  credit 
me  with  the  most  phenomenal  precocity,  could  scarcely  charge 
me  with  leading  astray  my  fathers  in  science  so  long  ago  as  that. 
The  author  who  had  the  chief  honour,  as  I  esteem  it,  of  introducing 
the  term  to  English  science  was  the  late  Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Godwin- 
Austen,  and  his  practice  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  year  1843. 
If  my  friend  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  will  refer  to  several  memoirs  by 
that  author — such  as  those  '*0n  the  Geology  of  the  South-East 
of  Surrey"  (Proc.  Geol.  Soa  vol.  iv.  (1843),  pp.  167-173, 
196-198) ;  "  On  the  Age  and  Position  of  the  Fossiliferous  Sands 
and  Gravels  of  Farringdon"  (Quart.  Jonm.  G«ol.  Soc.  vol.  vi. 
(1851),  pp.  454-478);  and  «0n  the  Possible  Extension  of 
the  Coal-measures  beneath  the  South-Eastem  part  of  England*' 
(Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  (1856),  pp.  38-73) — he  will  find 
that  Mr.  Austen  not  only  uniformly  employs  the  term  Neooomian 
for  a  part  at  least  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  but  that  he  defends 
his  practice  by  some  very  judicious  and  cogent  arguments.  If 
the  writer  of  the  article  will  look  through  the  contemporary 
geological  literature  in  this  country,  he  will  also  find  that  the 
example  of  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  was  followed  by  other  geologists  of 
high  reputation. 

Of  course  Mr.  Godwin- Austen — who  happened  to  have  a  remark- 
ably extensive  acquaintance  with  continental  geology — was  well  aware 
of  the  fact  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne,  that  at  Neuchatel  there  is 
no  exact  representative  of  our  Lower  Greensand ;  but  Mr.  Godwin- 
Austen's  arguments,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  fossils  of  our  English 
formation  (or  at  least  of  the  lower  part  of  it)  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Neooomian,  while  they  are  on  the  whole  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  have  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration ;  and  many  other  geolo- 
gists, I  find,  have  acknowledged  their  weight  by  following  his 
example. 

My  own  part  in  connection  with  this  question  was  very  different 
from  what  my  friend  supposes ;  it  consisted  in  describing  a  series 
of  strata,  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
older  than  the  Lower  Greensand,  and  correspond  in  age  with  strata 
on  the  Continent  which  all  geologists,  including  Mr.  Jukes-Browne, 
agree  in  calling  Neooomian.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  already 
stated  in  a  paper  in  this  Journal  (Geol.  Mag.  Vol.  YII.  1870,  p.  220), 
I  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Gbdwin-Austen's  proposal  to  extend 
the  use  of  the  term  as  originally  defined,  so  as  to  include  the  English 
Lower  Greensand,  to  be  much  more  logical  and  defensible  than  that 
of  M.  D'Orbigny — which  was  to  restrict  the  name  to  one  part  of 
the  series. 

Considering,  as  I  do,  the  Neooomian  to  be  a  ^q^\.  ^^nMvoxi^x^^ 
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Bystem  of  strata,  with  no  very  important  breaks  in  it,  the  oon^en- 
tional  limits  which  are  to  be  adopted  for  the  Upper,  Middle  and 
Lower  divisions,  respectively,  appear  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  by 
no  means  great  importance.  At  the  same  time,  any  attempt  to 
disturb,  without  very  good  cause  shown,  names  which  have  come 
into  general  use,  or  to  alter  the  definition  of  terms  which  have  bees 
generally  accepted — whether  the  attempt  be  made  by  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  in  their  individual  or  their  corporate  capacity — 
will,  I  strongly  suspect,  prove  a  hopeless,  ias  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a 
useless,  task.  Consequently,  I  trust  the  idea  of  *'  formulating  a  new 
nomenclature "  as  the  result  of  ''  the  revision  by  the  members  of 
the  Geological  Survey  "  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  England,  is  one 
that  will,  in  moments  of  calmer  reflection,  be  abandoned.  Scientifio 
names  go  through  a  *'  struggle  for  existence,*'  and  the  fittest  survive. 
I  trust  my  friend  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  will  draw  a  moral .  from  the 
fact,  that  the  name  Neocomian  has  shown  a  very  considerably  greater 
vitality  than  he  seems  to  have  suspected. 

But  while  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  gives  me  credit  for  that  of  which  I 
cannot  possibly  accept  the  honour,  he  himself  assumes  a  respon- 
sibility which,  it  seems  to  me,  he  is  not  called  upon  to  bear.  In 
speaking  of  "  the  merits  of  the  name  (  Vectian)  which  I  have  already 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  Lower  Greensand,"  he  must  surely  have 
forgotten  a  well-known  passage  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Fitton.  After 
remarking  that  he  had  long  since  stated  his  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
term  Lower  Greensand,  that  author  writes  as  follows : — *'  If  here- 
after a  change  be  thought  desirable,  he  conceives  that  the  new 
denomination  should  be  taken  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  this 
portion  of  the  sub-cretaceous  groups  was  first  distinguished,  and 
where  the  sections  on  the  coast  are  remarkable  for  their  distinctness ; 
and  if  such  a  case  should  arise,  he  suggests  the  name  Veciine  for  the 
strata  now  called  Lower  Green  Sand,  from  the  ancient  name  of  that 
island, — Insula  Vectis  of  the  Romans"  (Quart  J  cum.  Geol.  Soc. 
1845,  vol.  i.  p.  189). 

As  the  paper  iu  which  this  passage  occurs  was  read  in  1844  and 
published  in  1845,  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  more  likely  that  Mr. 
Jukes- firowne  could  have  offered  useful  hints  on  the  subject  to  Fitton 
than  that  I  was  engaged  in  a  previous  year  in  improperly  influencing 
God  win- Austen.  John  W.  Judd. 


Eruption  of  Mount  Tarawera,  North  Island,  New  Zealand. 

^A  most  destnictiTe  Tolcanic  outburst  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June, 
from  Tarawera,  a  mountain  not  more  than  3000  feet  high,  which  rises  near  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  and  about  nine  miles  from  Hotomahana.  At  two  o'clock  a  ^ock 
of  greater  violence  occurred  followed  by  a  terrific  roar,  a  pillar  of  light  shot  up  from 
the  summit  of  Tarawera,  molten  lava  and  hot  mud  were  rained  abroad,  while  huge 
rocks  were  thrown  up  and  around  in  all  directions.  Showers  of  hot  cinders  and 
boiling  mud  covered  the  settlement  of  Wairoa,  killing  on  the  spot  or  burying  alive 
numbers  of  persons.  For  sixty  miles  the  destruction  has  spread.  About  100  penoia 
have  perished,  whilst  villages  and  settlements  are  covered  with  eight  or  ten  feet  ol 
mud  or  ashes.    We  hope  to  give  a  fuller  account  in  our  next  number. 
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I. — On  Some  New  ob  Impebfeotlt  Known  Madbepobabia  fbom 
THE  Inferiob  Oolite  of  Oxfobdshibb,  Qlouoestsbshibe  and 
Dobsbtshibb. 

Bj  BoBBBT  F.  ToMBB,  Esq. 

(PLATE  X.) 

IN  the  thirty-eighth  yolume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society  is  a  paper  by  me  on  the  CoralB  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite,  and  in  the  following  yolume  is  one  on  the  Corals 
of  the  Great  Oolite.  The  forty-first  Tolume  of  the  same  periodical 
contains  a  supplement  to  the  latter,  but  to  the  former  no  such 
addition  has  yet  been  made,  llie  present  communication  makes 
good  that  deficiency,  and  is  a  supplement  to  it.  It  contains,  besides 
the  description  of  some  new  species,  additional  remarks  on  others 
already  known,  mention  of  genera  about  which  doubt  has  been  ex- 
pressed, and  the  description  of  one  which  I  consider  new.  Another 
genus,  Stephanocania,  Uiough  well  known  elsewhere,  has  up  to  the 
present  time  remained  unrecognized  as  British,  and  is  now  introduced 
on  the  eyidence  of  two  well-marked  species  from  the  Inferior  Oolite 
of  Gloucestershire.  The  addition  to  our  Coral  fauna  of  such  genera 
as  the  above,  and  of  others  equally  well  known  which  I  have  also 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  known,  is  of  even  greater  interest 
than  the  discovery  of  new  genera  and  species.  Epi$milia,  Donaco- 
9milta,  Cyathophyllia,  Adelaatraa,  Stylosmilia,  Bhizangia,  Thecoseris, 
Zeptaphyllia,  and  Enalloheliaf  form  a  valuable  contribution  towards 
the  Coral  fauna  of  this  country. 

Three  papers  on  Fossil  Madreporaria  have  lately  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Duncan,  two  of  which  are  professedly  criticisms 
on  my  own  communications  on  the  same  subject  The  title  of  the 
first  is,  *'  On  the  Astrocoeniffi  of  the  Sutton  Stone  and  other  Deposits 
of  the  Infra  Lias  of  South  Wales." 

That  of  the  second  is,  **  On  the  Structure  and  Classificatory  Position 
of  some  Madreporaria  from  the  Secondary  Strata  of  England  and 
South  Wales.*'  Both  these  were  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society  on  the  4th  November,  1885,  and  appeared  in  full  in  the 
Journal  of  the  1st  of  February,  1886.  The  third  paper  appears  in 
the  February  Number  of  the  Geological  Magazine  for  the  present 
year. 

Of  the  first  of  these  I  have  only  at  present  to  say  that  it  is 
deserving  of  consideration,  because  it  is  based  on  the  examination 
of  authentic  specimens,  though  whether  the  conoluvilou^  ^lyoiVi^V.  Vx^N^ 
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maintiuned  are  substantiated  is  yet  open  to  question.  The  purpose 
of  the  paper  is  to  re-assert  what  I  have  objeoted  to,  namely,  that  the 
distant  and  cylindrical  corallites  of  sach  compound  and  oompEUst  cords 
from  the  Sutton  Stone  and  neighbouring  conglomerates  as  haife 
columellsd  have  become  cylindrical  by  matter  added  to  the  walls  them- 
selves,  and  not  by  the  interposition  of  true  cosnenchyma,  aa  in  St^iM 
and  other  allied  genera.  To  this  I  shall  refer  on  some  future  oooasion. 
Professor  Duncan's  third  paper  is  an  answer  to  one  of  mine  on  some 
Cretaceous  Madreporaria,  and  the  consideration  of  it  may  also  remain 
over  until  another  opportunity.     But  the  second  paper,  as  it  relates 

?rincipally  to  Oolitic  genera  and  species,  may  be  here  discussed, 
have  not,  however,  the  remotest  intention  of  entering  into  a  con- 
troversy on  the  many  points  on  which  Professor  Duncan  and  I 
entertain  opposite  opinions.  Controversy,  when  carried  to  the  length 
it  sometimes  is,  embarrasses  the  editor,  is  offensive  to  the  reader,  and 
lowers  the  tone  of  the  periodical  in  which  it  appears — a  consummation 
much  to  be  regretted.  With  every  wish,  however,  to  avoid  such  sn 
occurrence,  I  must  claim  the  privilege  of  making  known  the  con- 
clusions to  which  my  investigations  have  brought  me,  and  of  re- 
asserting or  modifying  from  time  to  time,  if  I  have  good  reason  for 
doing  so,  any  statement  I  may  have  made.  But  while  doing  this,  it 
will  be  my  most  earnest  wish  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  anything 
which  may  seem  captions  or  discourteous. 

A  great  many  of  the  objections  raised  by  Professor  Duncan  against 
my  several  papers  on  the  Madreporaria  of  our  Secondary  formations 
refer  to  mere  matters  of  oversight,  and  as  they  do  not  affect  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  are  of  little  importance.  They  might  prove 
useful  on  some  future  occasion  in  making  corrections,  were  the 
papers  to  re-appear  in  a  collective  form.  Objections  of  another  kind 
take  the  form  of  direct  and  unsupported  contradiction  of  facts,  and 
there  are  again,  some,  which,  from  their  very  nature,  and  for  the 
author's  own  sake,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  But  6n<^ 
statements  as  affect  the  definition  of  genera  and  the  determination  of 
species,  and  have  therefore  a  more  legitimate  bearing  on  the  subject 
in  hand,  will  receive  due  attention  in  their  proper  place. 

A  collection  of  specimens  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Dorsetshire 
has  lately  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Buckman,  and  these  with 
others  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Hudleston,  with  the  addition  of  a 
collection  made  by  me  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  same  district, 
have  afforded  me  the  long-wished-for  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire  species  with  those  from  the  counties 
of  Oxford  and  Gloucester.  A  list  of  the  Dorsetshire  species  will  be- 
given  further  on. 

Diligent  search  has  been  made  for  Corals  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite  at  Crickley  Hill,  Leckhampton  Hill,  Cleeve  Hill, 
and  Frocester  Hill,  in  consequence  of  the  species  already  found 
in  them  having  differed  so  materially  from  those  in  the  more 
clearly  defined  coralliferous  deposit  overlying  the  Pisolite.  They 
are,  besides,  interesting  as  being  the  earliest  representatives  of 
Madreporaria  in  the  Oolitic  formation,  differing  greatly  in  their  fades 
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from  the  few  small  oorals  wbioh  are  found  in  the  Upper  Lias,  though 
not  nearly  so  muoh  from  those  species  whioh  ocour  in  the  under- 
lying  Marlstone.  The  following  are  such  as  have  up  to  this  time 
been  taken  from  the  Pisolite,  and  the  beds  below  it 

MoNTLiYALTiA  ooNOiNNA. — Pisolito  at  Criokley  and  Leokbampton, 
and  in  the  broken-ap  bottom  beds  at  Huddiknoll,  near  the 
Horsepools,  Gloucester. 

MoNTLiYALTiA  oupULiFOBMis. — ^Bods  Under  the  Pisolite,  Crickley. 

MoNTLiYALTiA  DB  LA  Bbohei. — Bed  Under  the  equivalent  of  the 
Pisolite,  Frooester  Hill. 

MONTLIYALTIA  LSNS. — Bods  uudor  the  Pisolite  at  Leckhampton 
and  Crickley,  and  in  the  beds  OTerlying  the  Upper  Lias  sands, 
Dover's  Hill,  Chipping  Campden. 

IsASTBAA,  an  undetermined  species. — Bed  under  Pisolite,  Crickley. 

CflOBiSAST&SA,  sp. — Pisolite,  Crickley,  and  the  bed  overlying  the 
Upper  Lias  sands,  Dover's  Hill,  Chipping  Campden. 

Thamnastrsa,  sp. — Pisolite,  Crickley. 

Thamnastraa,  sp. — Bed  overlying  the  Upper  Lias  Sands,  Dover's 
Hill,  Chipping  Campden. 

Orosbbis  Golitioa. — Bed  under  the  Pisolite,  Crickley. 

CoMOSBBis  VBBMICT7LABIS. — Pisolitc  ?  Crickley. 

Several  of  the  above  are  either  undeterminable  or  have  already 
been  passed  under  review,  but  mention  will  hereafter  be  made  of  some 
of  them  in  the  notes  on  the  species. 

Mr.  Witchell,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Geology  of  Stroud, 
records  the  occurrence  of  a  Coral-bed  resting  on  the  Upper  Tngonia 
Grit  The  position  being  wholly  at  variance  with  that  assigned  to 
the  Upper  Coral-bed  near  Cheltenham  by  the  late  Dr.  Wright,  I 
have  recently  visited  Stroud,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Witchell, 
have  examined  one  of  the  sections  mentioned  by  him — the  Stroud 
Hill  section.  The  result  has  been  the  full  confirmation  of  his 
opinion,  that  there  are  four  ooralliferous  deposits  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite  of  Gloucestershire,  instead  of  three  as  stated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Wright.  The  Coral-bed  exposed  in  Worden's  quarry  in  the  Slad 
Valley,  Stroud,  though  supposed  by  Dr.  Wright  to  correspond  with 
the  upper  one  near  Cheltenham,  is  really  of  more  recent  date,  and  is 
indeed  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  Rodborough  Hill  and  Stroud  Hill 
sections.  The  position  of  these  four  coraUiferous  layers  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite  of  Gloucestershire  may  be  defined  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Upper  Coral  Bed,^  Occuis  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper  Triffonia  Grit, 

and  is  exposed  at  Bodborough  Hill,  Stroud  Hill,  and  in  the  Slad  \  alley,  near 
Stroud. 

2.  The  Second  Coral  Bed. — Lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Trieonia  Grit,  and  is 

exposed  at  Cleeve  HiQ,  Leckhampton  Hill,  Ravensgate  Hill,  Brown's  Hill  near 
Seven  Springs,  Juniper  Hill  near  Painswick,  and  at  Birdlip,  all  localities  in 
the  Cheltenham  district. 

3.  The  Third  Coral  Bed,  -  Lies  in  the  Oolite  Marl  at  Birdlip  Hill,  Leckhamp- 

ton Hill,  Juniper  Hill,  and  at  Notgrove  on  the  Cheltenham  and  Chipping 
Norton  Railway. 

4.  The  Fourth  Coral  Bed. — Lies  directly  upon  the  Pisolite,  and  is  well  exposed 

at  Crickley  Hill,  Birdlip  Hill,  Sheepscombe,  the  Horsepools,  at  Huddiknoll, 
and  at  Juniper  Hill  near  Painswick.  It  is  absent  at  Cleeve  Hill  and  at  the 
Leckhampton  and  Frocester  Hills. 
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The  Corals  of  Beds  2,  3  and  4  have  already  received  attention,  but 
those  of  Bed  No.  1,  have  not  been  made  known.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  poor  in  species,  only  three  having  as  yet  been  noted. 
They  are,  haatraa  tenuistriata,  I$astraa  sp.  nndeterminedf  and 
Hiamnastraa  sp.  undetermined. 

The  following  are  the  species  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the 
counties  of  Dorset  and  Somerset  which  I  have  met  with  ap  to  the 
present  time,  with  their  several  localities,  and,  as  far  as  determined, 
their  Ammonite  zones. 

Diaeocyaihus  Eudesi.  Barton  Bradstock,  probably  in  the  zone  of 
Ammonites  Parhinsoni;  Gorton  Denham,  Somerset,  in  the  zone  of 
Am,  Murehisoni. 

Trochoeyathus  magneviUianus.  Half-way  house  near  Yeovil,  in 
the  zone  of  Am.  Parhinsoni  ;  under  cliff,  Burton  Bradstook,  probably 
in  the  same  zone ;  in  the  "  Marl  Bed  "  at  Bradford  Abbas,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  zone  of  Am,  Parhinsoni. 

Trochocyathus  sp.  A  small  conical  species  not  yet  determined, 
obtained  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman  from  the  Bradford  Abbas  quarry, 
but  the  position  not  recorded. 

Thecocyaihus  discus,  E.  de  From.  Burton  Bradstock,  the  zone 
not  noted,  but  associated  with  specimens  of  Diseocyathus  Eudesi^  which 
were  stated  to  have  been  taken  from  the  zone  of  Am.  Parhinsoni. 

Thecocyathts,  a  species  undetermined,  obtained  from  the  "Marl 
Bed  "  at  Bradford  Abbas  by  Mr.  Buckman. 

Montlivaltia  lens.  Bradford  Abbas  railway-cutting,  in  the  zone  of 
Am,  Murehinoni,  immediately  overlying  the  sands  ;  Castle  Gary  Hill 
in  the  zone  of  Am,  Parhinsoni;  Gorton  Denham,  Somerset,  in  the 
zone  of  Am,  Murchisoni;  and  in  the  zone  of  Am.  Sowerbyi,  at 
Bradford  Abbas. 

Montlivaltia  de  la  Bechei,  Bradford  Abbas  rail  way- cutting,  in  the 
zone  of  Am.  Murchisoni;  Drimptou  near  Broadwinsor,  Dorset,  in 
the  zone  of  Am.  Parhinsoni ;  Castle  Gary  Hill,  Somerset,  in  the  zone 
of  Am.  Parhinsoni ;  Bridport,  the  zone  not  noted. 

Montlivaltia  tenuilamellosa.  A  single  specimen  has  been  sent  to 
me  labelled  Bradford  Abbas,  but  it  has  more  the  appearance  and 
colour  of  Burton  Bradstock  specimens. 

Montlivaltia  cupuliformis.  Bradford  Abbas,  in  the  paving-bed  at 
the  top  of  the  zone  of  Am.  Murchisoni,  where  it  is  not  uncommon. 

Montlivaltia  sp.,  undetermined,  occurs  with  the  last,  and  may 
perhaps  prove  to  be  identical  with  it. 

Isasircea,  sp.  Not  determinable.  From  the  paving-bed  at  Bradford 
Abbas. 

Latimceandra  Flemingi  ?  A  species  very  nearly  allied  to,  or 
identical  with  this,  occurs  in  the  paving-bed  at  Bradford  Abbas,  and 
is  remarkable  from  having  a  thick  and  wrinkled  epitheca. 

?    A  compound  coral  having  calices  in  shape  like  those  of 

an  IsastroBa,  with  confluent  septa,  and  a  columella,  occurs  at  Bradford 
Abbas,  but  the  zone  has  not  been  determined. 

Thecoseris  polymorpha.  Several  small  specimens  referable  to  this 
species  have  been  taken  from  the  paving-bed  at  Bradford  Abbas, 
'uid  I  bare  one  from  the  Inienoi  Oo\\\.^  «X^\AH^x^>^\sk!^T%^t. 
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LepiophyUia,  sp,  (Podoieris  conafrtdo,  Dunoan).  The  type^speoin 
of  Podo$eri$  canstrieia,  which  was  for  some  time  in  my  hands,  '. 
80  much  the  appearance  of  the  Burton  Bradstock  specimens  tha 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  obtained  from  that  place.  It  is  state<] 
have  come  from  the  Lower  Bagstone  of  Dorset,  which  I  presume 
the  zone  of  Am.  Parkinsoni,  the  zone  from  which  the  other  Bur 
Bradstock  Corals  here  mentioned  have  been  obtained. 

ThamnaBtrcBa  Defrandana.  A  single  example  from  the  Infei 
Oolite  of  Dorset  is  in  my  collection,  but  I  do  not  know  either  its  zi 
or  exact  locality. 

Dimorpharcea  Oclitica^  Duncan,  sp.  Occurs  at  East  Coker,  anc 
common ;  also  at  Stoford  near  Yeovil,  in  the  zone  of  Am,  Sowerl 

DimorpharcM  Beanii  {OycloUte$  Beanii,  Duncan).  Occurs  in 
paving-bed  of  the  Bradford  Abbas  quarry,  in  the  upper  part  of 
zone  of  Am.  Murchisoni. 

DimorpharcBa  eacpanaa,  n.s.     East  Coker,  the  zone  not  ascertain 

Mieroiolena,  a  small  globular  species.  Two  examples  have  b 
met  with,  one  from  the  paving-bed  at  Bradford  Abbas,  and  the  otl 
although  said  to  have  been  collected  at  the  same  place,  has  so  mi 
the  appearance  and  colour  of  the  Burton  Bradstock  Corals  as 
leave  little  doubt  that  it  came  from  there. 

The  number  of  TurhinolidoB  in  the  above  list,  occurring  so  1 
down  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  is  rather 
markable,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  a  continuous  period  from 
Upper  Lias  upwards,  the  conditions  of  which  were  favourable  to 
growth  of  these  small   Madreporaria,  and  which  did  not  pre' 
during  the  formation  of  corresponding  deposits  in  the  Gloucesi 
shire  and  Oxfordshire  areas.     The  general  resemblance  between 
Turhinolida  of  the  Upper  Lias  and  those  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of 
Western  Counties  of  England  is  very  obvious. 

The  following  section  at  present  exposed  in  the  quarry  at  Bradf 

Abbas  was  taken  by  me  a  few  months  since,  and  although  it  d 

not  materially  differ  from  those  already  given  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckmi 

and  Mr.  Hudleston,'  is  repeated  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing 

the  more  correctly  the  position  of  the  Corals  in  it. 

ft.  in 

1.  Surf  ace  soil  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    0    6 

2.  Shattered  stone  and  nibble ..         ...     3    6 

3.  Stone  in  nodular  layers,  divided  by  thin  irreg^ar  layers  of  marly 

snaie       ...         •••         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     «     " 

4.  Soft  stone    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    0    8 

5.  Marly  shale;   the  '*Marl  bed*'  of  8.  8.  Bnckman.    Contains 

Troehoeyathua  magnevillianuM  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     0     2 

6.  Gasteropoda  bed,  consisting  of  hard  subcrystalline  stone,  which  is 

thin  and  ragged  and  blue  in  the  middle.  It  is  overlain  by  a 
siift  friable  layer.  It  contains  Gasteropoda  of  great  beauty, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  small  sponges 0     9 

7.  Yellowish  compact  limestone         2    0 

8.  Paving-bed,   containing  the  following    corals  :  —  Montlivaltia 

eupuli/ormis,  M.  Una  and  another  species  undetermined, 
Latimaandra  Flemiugi^  a  compound  coral  allied  to  laasticuea, 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  591. 

*  Troceec}.  Geol.  Assoc.  18B5,  p..l9B. 
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ft.  in. 
Th$M9$rU  poiytMfpha,  IHmfpkarmm  BmnU,  and  a  speeiM 

of  MUro9oUna 0    8 

9.  Bewbed,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  and  lying  on  tiie 

Midford  Sands.     Depth  not  aaoertained,  more  tiian 1    0 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  such  species  of  corals  from  the  Inferior 
Oolite  as  appear  to  he  either  undescribed,  new  to  this  ooontry,  or 
as  demanding  further  remark. 

Thkooctathus  discus.    From,  et  Per.,  Paleont  Franc.  Polyp.  Terr. 

Jurass.  p.  34,  pi.  2,  fig.  2. 
I  have  received  a  specimen  of  this  species  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  Bradford  Abbas,  but  which,  from  its  colour  and  litho- 
logical  condition,  most  likely  comes  from  the  same  horisson  and  plaoe 
as  a  number  of  specimens  of  Di$coqfathus  Eudesi,  that  is  to  say, 
from  Burton  Bradstock. 

Epismilia  pobpita.  Tomes, 

MontlivaUia  porpita,  Tomes,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soo.  toI.  zzzYiii.  p.  419, 1882. 

The  small  Corals  I  described  under  the  name  of  JifoftXltoalftaporpiio, 
as  having  very  peculiar  septa,  have  proved,  when  some  of  Uieir 
septa  were  exposed  by  the  removal  of  others,  to  have  their  sides 
ornamented  by  tubercles  instead  of  vertical  ridges.  These  toberdes 
are  ranged  in  rows,  which  are  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  septa,  and 
when  the  latter  have  been  worn  down,  the  upper  row  on  either  side 
comes  close  to  the  top,  and  the  septa,  which  are  in  reality  very  thin, 
are  rendered  thick  and  rugged  by  them.  Until  fully  exposed,  they 
were  mistaken  for  the  upper  ends  of  vertical  ridges. 

The  genus  Epismilia  is  one  about  which  there  has  always  been 
some  doubt,  attributable  probably  to  the  difficulty  attending  its  deter- 
mination from  MontlivaUia.  M.  de  Fromentel  proposed  it,  and  it 
was  clearly  recognized  as  distinct  by  M.  Etallon,  under  the  name  of 
EUipsosmilia,  D*Orb.  Thurman,  Fromentel  and  Ferry,  knew  and 
made  use  of  the  differences  between  it  and  MontlivalUa,  and  so  did 
Stoliczka,  while  Milaschewitsoh  not  only  adopted  it,  but  pointed  out 
a  character  by  which  it  could  more  easily  be  recognized.  He  showed 
that  the  septa  have  small  tubercules  on  their  sides  instead  of  ridges, 
and  Prof.  Eoby,  availing  himself  of  that  means  of  determinatioD, 
has  described  ten  species  as  occurring  in  the  Jurassic  deposits  of 
Switzerland. 

To  the  description  I  formerly  gave  of  the  present  species,  under 
the  name  of  MontlivaUia  porjpita,  1  need  only  add  the  above.  Though 
confident  of  the  existence  of  the  genus  Epismilia  in  our  Oolites,  I 
could  not  determine  the  species  when  I  wrote  my  former  paper. 
One  species  may  now,  however,  with  certainty  be  introduced  into  our 
Coral  fauna. 

DoNAGOSMiLiA  Wrighti,  Edw.  and  Haime  sp. 

This  common  species  occurs  in  the  lower  or  fourth  Coral  bed 

wherever  it  is  exposed  in  the  Cheltenham  district,  as  well  as  in  the 

third  Coral  bed  at  Leckbampton  Hill.     Crickley  Hill  has,  however, 

supplied  all  the  best  specimens^  and  they  show  that  it  is  a  tall 
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Bpecies,  the  oorallites  of  which  are  placed  dose  to  each  other*  Many 
well-preserved  calicee  have  now  been  examined,  and  the  generic 
characteristics  fully  made  out  Prof.  Duncan  assumes  that  the  simple 
corallum  of  Axoamilia  Wrighti  has  been  taken  by  me  as  the  foot- 
stalk of  Donaeoamilia,  but  I  never  for  a  moment  entertained  such  a 
supposition.  On  the  contrary,  I  distinctly  stated  my  belief  that 
both  Axo8milia  Wrighti  and  Mantlivaltia  Ehlli  were  nothing  more 
than  single  oorallites  of  Danacoimilia  broken  off  at  their  point  of 
attachment  to  the  parent  stem,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  to  induce 
me  to  modify  that  conclusion.  The  entire  margins  of  the  septa, 
which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristic  and  common  to  all  the  above- 
mentioned  forms,  are  not  so  much  as  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Duncan 
in  his  late  paper. 

Plagophtllia  obaoilis,  sp.  nov.     (Plate  X.  Figs.  5  and  6.) 

Single  oorallites  of  a  Coral  having  a  gracile  growth,  and  almost 
always  in  an  indifferent  state  of  preservation,  have  frequently  been 
found  in  the  Lower  Coral-bed  of  the  Cotteswolds.  These  could  not 
be  attributed  to  any  known  epecies.  and  were  too  fragmentary  for 
description.  Benewed  search  at  those  places  where  that  Coral-bed  is 
exposed  has  brought  to  light  some  better-preserved  specimens,  which 
may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

llie  corallum  consists  of  a  bush-shaped  mass  of  rather  closely 
plaoed  and  nearly  parallel  oorallites,  which  have  nearly  the  same 
diameter  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Lateral  gemmation  takes  places 
at  considerable  intervals,  and  the  young  oorallites  thus  produced 
spring  from  the  parent-stem  horizontally,  but  speedily  assume  a 
perpendicular  position  by  the  side  of  the  older  corallite,  and  both 
grow  upwards  together.  All  the  oorallites,  old  and  young,  have  a 
well-developed  epitheca,  which  presents  numerous  and  regular  rings 
of  growth.  The  walls  are  produced  upwards,  and  with  their  epithecal 
covering,  form  thin  and  prominent  margins  to  the  calicos. 

The  calicos  are  ovoid  and  deep,  and  the  fossula  is  elongated.  The 
margins  of  the  septa  have  very  little  curvature,  but  slope  inward 
and  downward  in  nearly  a  straight  line.  At  the  wall  the  septa  are 
thick,  but  they  diminish  in  thickness,  and  become  quite  thin  as  they 
approach  the  columella ;  though  there  is  sometimes  a  little  thinning 
just  at  their  union  with  it.  They  are  twenty -four  in  number,  that 
is  to  say,  three  cycles  in  six  systems.  The  first  and  second  cycles 
are  united  to  the  columella,  and  two  of  the  primary  ones  run  into 
its  two  ends,  and  with  it  divide  the  calico  longitudinally  in  half. 
The  septa  of  the  third  cycle  are  three-fourths  the  length  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  ones.  There  are  a  few  rudimentary  septa 
of  the  fourth  cycle  in  some  of  the  systems.  The  columella  is  thin, 
well  defined,  but  not  prominent,  and  is  about  one-third  the  entire 
length  of  the  calico. 

Diameter  of  the  oorallites  from  two  to  three  lines.  Their  height 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

This  species  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  PlaeophylUa 
rugosa  of  Becker,  from  the  Corallien  of  Nattheim. 
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Stephahooockia  dendbotdea,  sp.  noY.     (Plate  X.  Fig.  10.) 

I  have  long  been  familiar  with  fragments  of  a  tall  dendroid  Conl 
from  the  Oolite  Marl  of  Leckhampton  Hill,  which  had  characten  I 
could  not  associate  with  any  other  Oolitic  species,  but  which  wero 
too  ill-preserved  for  identification.  Some  well-preserved  pieces  of 
a  large  specimen  from  Birdlip  Hill,  also  from  the  Oolite  Marl,  having 
lately  come  into  my  hands,  I  am  now  able  to  describe  this  species  as 
follows : — 

The  corallnm  is  tall  and  branching,  and  attains  to  a  height  of  a 
foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  has  very  much  the  habit  of  growth  of 
Thamnattraa  Lyelli,  The  basal  part  has  sometimes  a  diameter  of  as 
much  as  two  inches,  the  horizontal  section  of  which,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  branches,  is  nearly  round,  but  they  are  nevertheless  consider- 
ably nodulated. 

The  calices  are  evenly  distributed,  but  are  a  little  more  distant 
from  each  other  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  branches.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  lozenge-shaped,  ovoid,  or  even  quadrangular; 
but  the  largest  have  a  rounded  outline,  and  there  is  a  delicate  but 
distinct  line  of  depression  between  thenu  They  are  superficial,  but 
have  a  circular  and  open  centre. 

The  septa  are  short  and  stout,  and  they  are  continuous  with  those 
of  adjoining  calices,  with  which  they  unite,  but  yet  are  divided  by 
the  fine  but  distinct  line  before  mentioned.  When  the  septa  are 
worn  down,  this  line  of  depression  is  obliterated,  and  many  of  the 
united  septa  are  very  regularly  geniculated.  In  a  'full-sized  calice 
there  are  about  thirty  septa  which  are,  generally  speaking,  of  nearly 
the  same  thickness  and  length.  Those,  however,  which  have  pali 
before  them  are  a  little  stouter  than  the  others.  The  pali  are  of 
nearly  equal  thickness  and  length  with  the  septa,  and  in  a  calice 
having  thirty  septa  there  are  fourteen  pali,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  each 
alternate  septum  has  one  before  it. 

The  columella  is  small  and  deeply  seated.  It  is  styliform,  though 
a  little  compressed,  and  it  is  united  in  some  of  the  calices  to  one  of 
the  pali.  Both  septa  and  pali  are  regularly  denticulated,  and  the 
greater  diameter  of  the  denticulations  is  across  the  septum.  This 
is  most  distinctly  observable  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
where  the  calices  are  circular  and  much  more  prominent. 

When  the  septa  are  worn  smooth  and  the  lines  of  junction  wilh 
those  of  contiguous  calices  are  obliterated,  this  Coral  has  much  the 
aspect  of  a  Thamnastraa,  Gemmation  appears  to  take  place  in  the 
interval  between  the  calices,  where  smaller  calices  are  observable. 
There  is  so  much  similarity  between  the  septa  of  this  species  that  I 
am  wholly  unable  to  trace  the  cycles.  The  cycles  of  the  pali  for  the 
same  reason  are  equally  difficult  of  determination.  The  appearance 
presented  is  that  of  a  calice  with  fourteen  principal  septa,  and  their 
pali.     The  diameter  of  the  calices  is  about  one  line. 

Although  the  genus  Stephanoccenia  is  placed  in  the  Ensmelina^  and 
for  want  of  better  information  respecting  the  Oolitic  species  I  have 
plaoed  the  present  species  in  that  family.  I  am  by  no  means  assured 
that  it  should  not  be  included  in  the  Aatraina.      That  both  septa 
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and  pali  are  distinotly  dentioalated  is  obvioas,  and  that,  with  the 
union  of  the  oolnmella  with  one  of  the  pali,  should  that  prove 
constant,  indicates  a  distinct  genus. 

Of  the  walls  or  endotheca  I  possess  no  information,  the  whole  of 
the  inside  being  crystalline. 

Stephahoocenia  expansa,  sp.  nov.     (Plate  X.  Fig.  11.) 

The  oorallum  consists  of  a  thin  and  somewhat  rounded  plate,  the 
edges  of  which  are  very  thin,  turned  up,  and  a  little  undulating,  and 
there  is  on  a  part  of  it  a  second  or  superimposed  plate  which  partly 
covers  the  original  one.  The  under  surface  has  the  middle  part 
most  prominent,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  broadly  attached. 
There  is  an  epitheca  with  faint  concentric  wrinkles.  The  whole  of 
the  upper  surface  is  furnished  with  calices  which  are  much  smaller 
and  shallower  than  those  of  Stephanoccenia  dendroidea.  As  in  that 
species,  they  are  lozenge-shaped,  ovoid,  or  round,  and  the  depression 
bounding  them  is  small  but  distinct,  but  the  septa  are  continuous 
with  those  of  adjoining  calices.  There  are  from  thirty  to  thirty-seven 
septa,  of  which  twelve  are  a  little  more  developed  than  the  others, 
and  have  pali  before  them.  Twelve  others  have  the  same  length, 
but  are  a  little  less  stout,  and  the  remainder  are  about  two-thirds  of 
that  length,  and  are  much  thinner.  Both  they  and  the  pali  are  a 
little  exsert,  and  have  their  margins  denticulated,  llie  fossula  is 
small,  but  well-defined,  and  contains  a  slightly  depressed  but  styli- 
form  columella,  which  is  larger  relatively  than  in  the  preceding 
species. 

The  endotheca  has  not  been  observed. 

Gemmation  takes  place  in  the  interval  between  the  calices. 

Only  one  specimen  has  yet  been  met  with.  It  was  taken  from  a 
coralliferouB  stratum  at  Cooper's  Hill,  near  Gloucester,  which  holds 
precisely  the  same  stratigraphical  position  as  the  one  at  Crickley 
Hill. 

Diameter  of  the  oorallum,  three  inches ;  its  height  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch ;  diameter  of  the  calices,  a  little  less  than  a  line. 

Montlivaltia  Painswioki,  Duncan. 

Many  specimens  of  this  species  have  now  been  taken  from  the 
Lower  Coral  bed  at  Crickley,  Birdlip,  the  Horsepools,  and  in  the 
Pains  wick  valley,  most  of  which  are  small  in  size,  the  largest  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  type-specimen  figured  by  Professor  Duncan. 
As  a  species  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  tendency  to  have  one  or 
more  of  its  sides  flattened.  The  form  of  the  calice  varies  a  good  deal. 
When  one  side  only  is  flattened,  it  has  a  rudely-formed  semicircular 
outline.  It  may  be  more  or  less  triangular  or  quadrangular,  or 
indeed  polygonal,  according  to  the  number  of  flattened  sides  of  the 
corallum.  There  is  an  indication  only  of  flattening  of  one  side  in 
the  specimen  figured  by  Professor  Duncan,  which  was  for  some  time 
in  my  hands.  The  calice  of  that  specimen  is  deeper  than  is  usual, 
owing  to  the  septa  having  been  somewhat  worn  down. 

In  the  Oolite  marl  this  species  attains  to  a  greater  size  than  it  does 
in  the  Lower  Coral-bed.    Two  examples  from  thai  YiOTcixoii  fiX.'^vt^iXv^ 
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Hill  are  attached,  the  one  to  a  oorallite  of  Ikmaco^mtUa,  and  the 
other  to  a  shelL  They  are  three  times  the  size  of  the  figimd 
specimen. 

Several  specimens  of  this  species  obtained  from  the  Inferior  Ooliia 
in  the  railway-cutting  at  Hook  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  have  been  sest 
to  me  with  other  Oolite  corals  by  Mr.  Hudleston.  In  all  of  thsss 
the  flattened  side,  though  visible,  is  only  a  little  indicated. 

Milaschewitsch  pointed  out  that  Oppeli$milia  gemmans,  Duncan,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  MonUivaltia  which  had  been  subjected  to  that 
sort  of  interrupted  growth  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  rejuven- 
escence. This  growth.  Professor  Duncan  maintains,  is  only  what  was 
long  ago  called  by  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime,  '*  boorrslets 
d'accroissement,*'  or  growth-rings.  It  is,  however,  at  the  present 
moment,  quite  unimportant  under  what  name  we  speak  of  it,  but  it 
is  very  important  that  we  should  distinguish  very  clearly  between 
it  and  calicular  budding,  which  is  wholly  different.  But  after  the 
recent  remarks  by  Professor  Duncan  on  the  subject,  I  can  only  con« 
elude  that  he  still  confounds  the  two  processes.  He  now  plaoes  in  the 
subgenus  Oppelismilia  the  so-called  MonHtvaltia  SbiU,  the  '^MonU 
livaltia  turbata,  Milasch.,  and  any  forms  which  Mr.  Tomes  may  have 
noticed  with  calicular  budding."  If  the  so-called  OppelinnUa 
gemmani  has  calicular  budding,  then  have  we  a  very  extensive  list 
of  species  of  (JppeUamilia,  and  the  much  crowded  and  difficult  genua 
Montiivaltia  will  be  materially  and  unexpectedly  relieved.  A  very 
large  per-centage  of  Lower  Lias  Montlivaltisd  will  have  to  be  with* 
drawn  from  that  genus,  and  amongst  others  Montiivaltia  rugosa, 
M,  mucronata  and  M.  Maimei^  while  from  the  Oolitic  Montli^tiss 
a  goodly  number  must  also  be  eliminated. 

In  like  manner  a  considerable  number  of  genera  or  subgenera 
will  have  to  be  created  for  such  compound  corals  as  have  the  same 
sort  of  growth  as  in  the  so-called  Oppelismilia,  For  instance,  I  have 
now  before  me  a  specimen  of  Cladophyllia  Babeana,  some  of  the 
corallites  of  which  exhibit  gemmation,  supposing  it  to  be  gemmation 
which  takes  place  in  the  supposed  MonUivaltia  Holli,  and  if  one 
species  of  the  genus  Cladophyllia  is  really  subject  to  calicular  budding, 
it  must,  by  a  similarity  of  argument  to  that  applied  by  Prof.  Duncan 
to  Montiivaltia,  be  separated  from  the  other  species  of  Cladophyllia, 
But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  calicular  budding  takes  place 
in  either  case,  and  even  had  it  been  so,  it  would  still  have  been  in- 
consistent in  the  extreme  to  retain  Montiivaltia  ITolii  (which  ia 
distinctly  affiimed  to  have  calicular  budding)  in  the  genus  Mont- 
livaltia,  while  for  another  Montiivaltia  a  new  genus  (Oppelismilia)  was 
formed,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  had  calicular  budding. 

MONTLIVALTIA  OONCINNA,  TomOS. 

Subsequently  to  the  description  of  this  species  several  specimens 
were  obtained,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  example  they  were 
taken  from  the  Pisolite.  They  confirm  the  specific  characters  already 
given.  This  species  may  now  be  regarded  as  being  invariably 
attached  by  a  somewhat  expanded  foot,  and  as  having  an  unduIatiDg 
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oalioular  margin,  wbioh  \b  sometimes  partially  everted  as  in  the  speci- 
men originally  desoribed.  The  thickness  of  the  septa  near  to  and  at  the 
wall  is  observable  in  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  and  is  a  dis- 
tinctive oharacterJ  It  occurs  in  the  Pisolite  at  Crickley  Hill,  Leck- 
hampton  Hill,  and  at  HuddiknoU  near  the  Horsepools,  and  a  single 
example  has  been  taken  from  a  sandy  bed  immediately  above  Uie 
Upper  Lias  sands  at  Dover's  Hill  near  Chipping  Campden. 

MoNTLivALTiA  DB  LA  Bbohei,  MM.  Miluc  Edw.  and  Haime. 

I  have  collected  specimens  of  this  species  from  the  well-known 
section  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Frocester  Hill,  where  it  is  confined 
to  the  upper  layer  of  the  compact  stone  marked  C  in  Dr.  Wright's 
section,'  which  immediately  underlies  the  equivalent  of  the  Pisolite. 
The  stratigraphical  position  corresponds  therefore  with  that  of  the 
allied  species  ManiUvcUlia  Una  at  Crickley  and  Leckhampton  Hills. 
It  is  by  no  means  rare  at  Frocester,  but  is  with  difficulty  extracted 
from  the  stone.  I  have  also  taken  this  species  from  an  exposure  of 
a  few  feet  of  Inferior  Oolite  in  the  road  leading  from  Bath  to  Combe 
Down,  at  a  place  called  Holloway,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
G^rge  I  have  had  the  use  of  a  number  of  small  examples  which 
had  been  collected  at  Dundry.  By  the  list  of  Dorsetshire  species  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  occurs  in  several  places  in  that  county. 

MONTLIVALTIA    GUPULIFORMIS. 

A  single  example  of  this  species  was  all  I  had  seen  in  1882,  and 
no  other  one  has  been  met  with  from  the  same  locality.  I  have, 
however,  been  favoured  by  Mr.  8.  8.  Buck  man  with  several  ex- 
amples from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Bradford  Abbas.  In  the  original 
specimen  obtained  by  me  from  Crickley,  the  adherent  base  is  as 
broad  as  is  represented  in  the  figure  given  by  the  original  describers, 
but  in  those  from  Bradford  Abbas  the  constriction  near  the  foot  is, 
generally  speaking,  much  greater,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  corallum 
much  more  globose.  None  of  the  specimens  from  Mr.  Buckman  are 
attached,  the  narrow  foot  having  been  fractured. 

MONTLIVALTIA  Sp. 

There  is  a  very  distinct  layer  about  the  middle  of  the  Pisolite  at 
Cleeve  Hill,  Cheltenham,  containing  large  flat  concretions.  Some  of 
these  are  much  overgrown  with  Bryozoa  and  small  sponges,  and 
occasionally  a  very  young  and  attached  Montlivaltia  may  be  observed. 
The  species  is  not  determinable,  none  of  the  examples  yet  examined 
having  attained  to  any  visible  height,  while  the  greater  number  of 
them  have  not  even  reached  that  period  of  growth  when  the  in- 
closing wall  first  shows  itself. 

>  I  think  it  right  to  suggest  the  possihility  of  this  and  some  other  Montliraltis 
harinfi^  wavy  and  everted  margins,  heine  merely  the  peduncles  of  a  compound  genus. 
The  abnormal  septa  of  the  present  species,  as  well  as  the  excessively  numerous  ones 
of  the  species  from  the  Middle  Lias  of  Charmouth  which  I  have  described  under  the 
name  oi  Montlivaltia  foliacea^  may  prove  to  be  costal  prolongations  of  the  septa  in 
progress  of  development  preparatory  to  gemmation. 

>  Qoart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  zvii  p.  9, 1860. 
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Ctathophtllia  ooLinoAy  Tomes. 

Repeated  and  diligent  searoh  for  this  tpeoies  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  acquisition  of  two  additional  specimenB.  one  from  the  Crickky 
Goral-bed,  and  the  other  from  the  same  horizon  at  Huddiknoll,  near 
the  Horsepools,  Olouoeeter,  where  the  bed  is  much  broken  up  and 
in  a  mixed  condition.  In  neither  of  these  is  the  oolamella  so  kige 
or  so  clearly  made  out  as  in  the  type-specimen. 

Prof.  Duncan  takes  great  exception  to  my  retaining  the  genn 
CyathophyUia,  and  after  quoting  Reuss  and  Pourtales,  and  giring 
cogent  reasons  for  merging  it  into  AntilUa,  as  a  subgenas  of  (Xrco- 
phyUia,  observes  that  the  facies  of  the  Oolitic  species  of  CyaikophyUia 
is  not  that  of  Antillta,  and  further  "  that  any  one  who  had  studied 
the  simple  Fungida  would  place  the  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
TkecoseriSf  E.  de  From.,  the  uniting  and  numerous  septa  being  strong 
characters  amongst  the  group.  One  must  demur,  therefore,  to  the 
admission  of  this  comparatively  unexamined  form  into  the  genm 
AntiUia  (which  has  precedence  of  Cyathophyllia),**  Certainly.  And 
I  do  most  decidedly  demur  to  its  being  placed  in  AniilUa,  even  with 
the  approbation  of  Reuss  and  Pourtales,  and  fully  intend  to  retain 
it  in  CyathophylHa.  Examples  of  Cynthophyllia  liannca  (the  type 
species)  and  Cynthophyllia  Ooliiica  are  now  before  me,  and  in  both  I 
observe  the  same  crowded  and  anastomozing  septa.  Their  generie 
identity  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt,  nor  does  any  doubt  exist  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  retaining  CyathophylHa  as  a  genus. 

Thamnosmilia,  gen.  nov. 

In  the  Oolite  Marl  of  Leckhampton  Hill,  and  at  no  other  place,  so 
far  as  I  at  present  know,  is  a  branching  coral  which  possesses  some 
of  the  characters  of  Rhabdophyllia,  with  the  addition  of  a  well- 
developed  and  rugose  epitheca.  Although  by  no  means  rare  there, 
all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  have  been  completely  inclosed  in 
matrix,  and  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  chisel  and 
graver  on  some  of  the  softer  blocks.    I  define  the  genus  as  follows : — 

Tlie  corallum  is  bush-sbaped,  the  corallites  lessening  in  size  very 
gradually.  Branching  occurs  unfrequently,  and  the  branches  are 
thrown  out  at  a  considerable  angle.  The  wall  is  thick,  and  tlie 
epitheca  well  developed  and  very  rugose.  The  calices  are  deep, 
circular,  and  their  margins  are  thin.  The  septa  are  numeroos, 
anastomozing,  and  passing  into  the  columella,  which  is  large,  rugged, 
and  spongy. 

TnAMNOSMiLiA  ANNULATA,  sp.  uov.     (Plate  X.  Figs.  7,  8,  9.) 

The  corallum  is  not  of  great  size,  the  greatest  diameter  of  a 
corallite  being  only  half  an  inch,  and  it  consists  of  a  peduncular 
portion  attached  to  a  shell.  Generally  the  corallites  have  a  diameter 
of  two  or  three  lines.  Tliey  are  seldom  straight,  but  very  frequently 
considerably  curved.  The  epitheca  is  very  thick  and  wrinkled,  and  dis- 
posed in  rings  around  the  corallites ;  they  are  nearly  equidistant  from 
each  other  and  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  they  are  continued  the  whole 
height  of  the  corallites.  The  calices  are  very  deep,  almost  cirouhu'i 
and  a  little  expanded  just  at  the  margin,  which  is  thin.     The  septt 
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be  small  oorallites  are  not  nnmerons,  being  abont  21  or  24  in 
iber,  that  ii  to  say,  there  are  three  cycles.  Of  these  the  septa  of 
ibers  one  and  two  pass  up  to  the  oolamella,  and  those  of  cycle 
iber  three  often  bend  towards  and  become  attached  to  the  earlier 
L  In  the  larger  corallites  there  are  a  great  many  more  septa, 
the  cycles  cannot  be  traced  owing  to  their  anastomozing  so  much, 
he  calicular  surface  of  the  peduncle  I  have  moitioned  there  are 
Bast  fifty  septa,  and  the  older  ones  unite  with  each  other,  mostly 
Miirs,  quite  dose  to  the  columella,  into  which  when  united  they 
1  pass,  while  the  newer  ones  run  into  the  older  ones  at  points 
B  or  less  remote  from  the  columella,  according  to  their  age.  I 
)  not  as  yet  met  with  a  perfect  calice,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  which 
septa  have  their  margins  uninjured,  and  I  cannot  therefore 
ribe  them  with  any  degree  of  completeness,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
rve,  there  is  no  ornamentation  of  any  kind  on  their  sides, 
he  columella  is  rather  large,  rugged,  and  spongy;  its  upper 
ice  having  about  ten  or  twelve  papillee.  It  is  deeply  seated  in 
3alice,  and  has  no  convexity. 
lie  height  of  the  corallum  has  not  been  ascertained. 


G^nus 


have  met  with  some  portions  of  a  dendroid  Coral  at  Crickley  and 
looper's  Hill,  near  Cheltenham,  which  I  have  failed  to  place 
factorily.  Its  ramifications  closely  resemble  those  of  DonaeoBmilia 
gMi,  and  increase  takes  place  by  lateral  gemmation  near  the 
e,  just  as  in  that  genus,  and  there  is  usually  a  constriction  at 
ittachment  of  the  new  corallite  to  the  old  one.  As  in  Donaeo' 
'a  there  is  a  well- developed  epitheca.  But  it  differs  essentially 
I  that  genus  in  having  numerous  and  very  thin  septa  which 
)  their  sides  ornamented  by  rather  numerous  and  well-defined 
leal  ridges,  ending  in  prominent  points  on  their  upper  margins, 
earlier  formed  cycles  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  visceral  cavity, 
there  form  a  rugged  columella,  which  has  its  upper  surface 
led  like  the  margins  of  the  septa.  Where  the  epitheca  has  been 
1  off,  numerous  dissepiments  are  exposed. 

am  at  present  unable  to  refer  this  species  to  any  known  genus, 
the  specimens  are  too  fragmentary  to  admit  of  the  formation  of 
w  one. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  X. 

1.  JPlatastraa  endotheeaia,  sp.  nov.,  the  under  surface  of  the  corallum  of  a 

small  specimen  (natural  size). 

2.  „  „  a  portion  of  a  larger  specimen  (natural  size^  showing 

the  form  of  the  cahces  and  the  continuity  of  the 
septa. 

3.  ,,  ,,  the  upper  margin  of  a  septum,  magnified  four  times 

to  show  the  denticulations. 

i,  ,,  ,,  a  portion  of  the  lateral  surface  of  a  septum,  magnified 

five  times  to  show  the  regular  and  arched  dissepi- 
ments. 

5.  Flaeophyllia  gracilis,  sp.  nov.,  the  corallum,  natural  size. 

}.  „  „         a  calice  magnified  louz  tamea. 
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Fio.  7.  ThmmnotmUia  mmulatOy  sp.  hot.,  a  portion  of  a  oorallimi,  natural  bb, 

showing  the  rugoae  epitiieca. 

99    8.  ,y  ,y         calice  of  the  same  specimen  (naloral  aiae). 

M    9.  ,y  y,  some  septa  magnified  2 j^  times,  showing  tiMireoi* 

nection  with  the  oolnmelUu  In  tiiis  and  iithi 
foreffoing  figure,  the  septa  are  dark  in  coIovm 
in  tne  original ;  the  infilling  of  the  locnli  beof 
white. 

„  10.  Stephanocania  dendroidea,  sp.  nor.,  three  ealioes,  magnified  six  timei. 

»•  11.  t>         expanMj  sp.  nor.,  a  calice,  magnified  nearly  14  timek 

In  neither  of  the  figures  of  Stepkanoetenia  are  the  denticnlations  of  the  Mpli 
shown. 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next  Ifumier.) 


II. — ^NOTK  ON  THE  BsOENT  VoLOANIO  EbUPTION  IN  NeW  ZmkLkSD. 

Communicated  by  Bobbht  Ethbridob,  Jnn.,  Esq., 
of  the  British  Museum. 

THE  "  Lake  Distriot "  of  the  North  Island  is  too  well  known  to 
all  students  of  volcanic  phenomena,  eepeciallj  of  that  branch 
comprising  hydrothermal  action,  to  need  a  detailed  desoription.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  forms  a  belt,  crossing  the  island  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Waikato  Basins  of  Hochstetter.  The  district  has  been  re- 
cently brought  into  prominent  notice  by  the  disastrous  eruption  of 
Mount  Tarawerst,  very  full  accounts  of  which  have  appeared  in  New 
Zealand  papers  lately  received.  The  eruption  commenced  in  the 
early  morning  of  Thursday,  June  10th,  but  premonitory  symptoms 
showed  themselves  a  few  days  before  in  a  tidal  wave,  three  feet  high, 
on  Lake  Tarawera,  great  uneasiness  of  the  springs  at  Ohinemuto, 
and  the  reported  appearance  of  smoke  issuing  from  Ruapehu,  tho 
highest  of  the  great  trachytic  cooes  at  the  extreme  south-westerly 
end  of  the  system.  The  belt  of  activity  extends  from  Mount 
Tongariro  at  the  one  end  to  White  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  at 
the  other,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  White  Island  has  under- 
gone considerable  change  from  volcanic  action  during  recent  years, 
and  Tongariro  was  last  in  eruption  in  July,  1871 ;  whilst  its  snow- 
clad  sister  cone  Ruapehu  has  never  manifested  volcanic  action 
within  the  historic  period  until  now.  This  wide  zone  in  the  centra 
of  the  North  Island  has,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  Maoris,  been 
the  scene  of  such  extraordinary  phenomena,  that  it  has  of  late  been 
the  resort  of  visitors  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

At  2*10  A.M.  on  June  10th  the  inhabitants  of  the  rising  town  of 
Rotorua  were  aroused  by  a  violent  earthquake,  accompanied  by  a 
fearful  roar,  whilst  away  to  the  south  Mount  Tarawera  appeared  to 
be  in  eruption,  an  immense  black  mushroom-shaped  cloud  hanging 
over  the  whole  country  from  Taheke  to  Pairoa  Mountain,  accom- 
panied by  lightning  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder.  About  4  A.!, 
ash-dust  began  to  ^11,  but  a  shift  of  wind  turned  it  ooastwards, 
*•  where  it  worked  its  calamitous  will  to  the  full."  As  the  day  wore 
on  it  was  found  that  Rotorua  had  not  suffered  ninoh  beyond  tbii 
covering  of  dust  and  the  appearance  of  fresh  boiling  springs,  neither 
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sid  the  celebrated  hot  bath  of  Ohinemutn  suffered.  On  the  opposite 
de  of  Lake  Botorua,  however,  the  mud-hole  of  Tikitere,  noted  for 
8  violent  spouting  and  smell,  had  broken  out 

It  appears  from  later  acoonnts  that  this  volcanio  outbreak  com- 
lenoed  at  Buawhia,  one  of  the  three  peaks  into  whioh  the  oone-like 
'arawera  is  split  This  volcano  stands  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
ike  of  the  same  name,  and  is  about  2000  feet  high ;  but  no  tradition 
f  its  ever  having  been  active  before  exists  amongst  the  Maoris, 
ndeed,  it  had  been  used  by  them  for  centuries  as  a  place  of  sepulchre, 
3mewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Parsees  and  their  "  Towers  of 
ilence."  At  the  early  stage  of  the  eruption  it  was  found  that  three 
irge  craters  had  developed  themselves  on  Mount  Tarawera,  whilst 

fourth  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  have  opened  on  the  flank 
Dwards  Lake  Botomahana.  From  these  were  belched  forth  flames 
nd  large  quantities  of  stones,  ash-dust,  and  clouds  of  smoke,  which 
•assed  over  the  country  both  in  a  northerly,  north-easterly,  and 
outherly  direction. 

It  was,  however,  at  the  Township  of  Wairoa  on  Lake  Tarawera, 
lidway  between  Botorua  and  Mount  Tarawera,  that  the  greatest 
evastation  took  place  and  injury  to  life  and  property.  Violent 
arth  tremors  were  experienced  between  1  and  2  a.m.,  accompanied 
»y  showers  of  ash-dust,  and  followed  by  that  of  stones  and  volcanic 
lud,  which  ultimately  buried  the  whole  place  to  the  depth  of  ten 
set  The  houses  were  demolished,  both  those  of  Europeans  and 
faoris,  and  many  persons  killed,  including  Mr.  0.  A.  Hazzard,  the 
esident  schoolmaster,  and  members  of  his  family.  Had  it  not  been 
jr  the  great  intrepidity  of  Mr.  McKae,  proprietor  of  the  Botomahana 
lotel,  which  was  also  destroyed,  a  further  loss  of  life  would  have 
cubtless  taken  place.  The  pretty  Tikitapu  bush  between  Wairoa 
nd  Botorua  was  completely  destroyed,  and  the  ground  covered  to  a 
epth  of  three  feet  with  dust ;  trees  of  170  feet  in  height  uprooted, 
nd  forming  in  places  tangled  masses  ten  feet  thick.  All  under- 
Towth  was  swept  away  by  the  accompanying  storm,  and  vegetation 
estroyed.  The  waters  of  the  Tikitapu  and  Botokakahi  Lakes, 
elebrated  for  their  blue  and  green  colours,  were  changed  to  a  dirty 
Town  tint,  and  the  outlet  of  the  latter  to  the  larger  lake  Tarawera 
Fas  blocked,  and  its  course  altered. 

The  explosions  which  took  place  during  the  eruption  of  Mount 
^'arawera  were  plainly  heard  in  Auckland,  180  miles  to  the  north, 
nd  also  at  Te  Aroha.  Earthquakes  were  experienced  at  Tauranga, 
faketu,  and  Opotiki,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  dust 
bowers  took  place  at  each.  At  Cambridge  and  Hamilton,  north- 
rest  of  the  more  acutely  disturbed  district,  and  between  it  and 
Luckland,  reports  of  heavy  explosions  were  heard,  and  the  windows 
haken  ;  and  much  the  same  phenomena  were  observed  at  Coro- 
landel.  Even  at  such  distant  places  as  Dunedin  and  Christchurch, 
1  the  South  Island,  electrical  disturbances  were  manifested,  believed 
>  be  traceable  to  this  volcanic  outbreak. 

On  June  13th  matters  had  calmed  sufficiently  to  allow  exploration 
nd  relief  parties  to  proceed  beyond  Wairoa,  and  a&^t^&va  \^<^  ^q\:l« 
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dition  of  the  world-repated  Lake  Botomahana,  and  the  fate  of  ther 
Maori  Bettlements  on  the  sonthem  aim  of  Lake  Torawera.  The  ex- 
peditions in  quoBtioQ  were  oondaoted  by  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Mijor 
Mair,  Mr.  O.  M.  Beed,  Mr.  MoRae,  the  Warbrick  Brothers,  and  Hsi 
H.  Steele,  with  Dr.  Heotor,  the  Government  Gkologist,  at  gmt 
personal  risk  and  after  much  acute  suffering.  The  turn  of  their 
reports  was,  that  Lake  Okaro  and  Mount  Kakarema,  to  the  south  of 
Botomahana,  were  in  their  normal  oondition,  but  along  the  oreek 
connecting  the  former  with  Lake  Botomahana  four  oraters  had 
broken  out,  as  well  as  a  large  one,  400  yards  long,  on  the  flink 
of  Mount  Tarawera,  overlooking  Botomahana,  where  all  had  before 
been  fern  and  tussock  grass,  throwing  up  showers  of  stones,  dust,  sod 
volcanic  mud.  Botomahana  itself  appeared  to  be  one  immenae 
cauldron,  composed  of  a  series  of  smaller  oraters  in  full  action,  of 
which  eleven  to  fifleen  were  counted,  belching  out  clouds  of  steam, 
stones  and  mud.  The  site  of  the  Pink  Terrace  was  occupied  by  one 
of  the  largest  of  these,  but  that  of  the  White  Terraoe  was  "dean 
blown  out  of  existence,"  and  occupied  by  immense  fumaroles.  The 
dividing  line  between  the  mud  eruption  and  the  showers  of  dry  dost 
over  the  surrounding  country  was  remarkably  well  shown.  From 
Botomahana  towards  the  south-west,  the  latter  extended  aroand 
Lake  Okaro,  and  back  to  Lake  Berewhakaitu,  covering  an  area 
of  not  less  than  seven  square  miles.  Away  to  the  northward,  the 
whole  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Botorua  **  wore  the  grey  drab  tint 
of  the  volcanic  de&rts."  It  now  appears  tolerably  well  proved  that 
it  was  the  mud  from  the  volcanoes  developed  on  tlie  site  of  Lake 
Botomahana  that  destroyed  the  ill-fated  Wairoa  township ;  as  well 
as  the  Maori  settlements  of  Te  Ariki  and  Moura  on  Lake  Tarawera, 
with  all  their  inhabitants.  This  volcanic  mud  has  covered  a  very 
large  area,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  length,  by  an  average 
breadth  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  It  extended  from  Botomahana  on 
the  south  to  near  Ohinemutu  on  the  north,  and  along  the  shorea 
of  Lake  Botorua  to  Ta  Heke.  The  depth  varied  from  a  few  inches 
to  ton  feet,  but  at  Te  Ariki,  near  the  point  of  ejection,  it  was  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  it  was  very  heavy, 
which  will  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  houses  at  Wairoa 
were  crushed  down. 

Dr.  Hector,  G.M.G.,  F.B.S.,  is  stated  to  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  earthquake  shocks  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  Mount  Tara- 
wera ruptured  the  steam  pipes  in  the  Botomahana  geysers,  and  let 
in  the  water  of  the  lake  upon  the  subterranean  heat,  resulting  in  the 
generation  of  enormous  quantities  of  steam,  and  the  ejectment  of  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  material  thrown  out  by  Mount 
Tarawera  appears  to  have  been  more  of  the  nature  of  a  white  earthy 
pumiceous  dust,  but  so  far  as  yet  known  lava  has  not  been  observed 
The  pumiceous  dust  was  examined  by  Profs.  Brown  and  Thomas, 
of  Auckland  University  College,  who  repoit  on  a  sample  obtained 
at  Tauranga,  that  it  consisted  of  angular  grains  of  quartz,  volcanic 
glass  and  finely  divided  pumice,  fragments  of  felspar,  hornblende, 
and  other  volcanic  minerals. 
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My  ooUeagae,  Mr.  Thomas  Daries,.  F.G.S.,  of  the  Mineralogioal 
Department,  British  Museum,  has  examined  samples  of  the  dust  sent 
home  by  Mr.  Henry  Qray,  of  Auckland,  and  coUeoted  at  Botorua, 
and  also  at  Tauranga,  which  is  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  from  the 
points  of  eruption,  and  finds,  the  former,  which  is  the  coarser,  con- 
sists of  pumice,  a  glassy  scoria,  subangular  quartz-grains,  and  a 
felspar  which  is  probably  orthoclase;  the  latter  is  of  the  same 
materials,  but  finer,  and  includes  more  pumiceous  dust. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  brief  account  of  the  Tarawera 
eruption  by  quoting  the  statement  of  two  of  the  explorers,  Mr.  H. 
Steel,  and  Mr.  Blomfield,  artist  to  the  New  Zealand  Herald^  who 
appear  to  have  approached  nearer  to  the  points  of  eruption  than  any 
other  explorers,  up  to  the  time  our  last  advices  left  New  Zealand. 

"  We  reached  a  very  high  and  steep  hill,  almost  perpendicular, 
immediately  above  what  once  was  Rotomcdiana  Lake,  but  which  is 
now  an  immense  basin,  studded  with  hundreds  of  small  volcanic 
cones,  geysers,  fumaroles,  and  ngawhas,  a  r^ular  witches'  cauldron, 

awful  and  terrible From  the  point  at  which  our  party  was 

standing  we  enjoyed  a  good  view  of  Tarawera  Mountain,  Rotoma- 
hana,  and  the  line  of  volcanoes  between  Kotomahana  and  Okaro 
Lake.  One  of  these  was  throwing  up  black  mud  to  a  great  height. 
It  was  forming  a  high  bank  of  mud  on  the  western  side  of  its  crater. 
An  immense  body  of  steam  was  rolling  out  of  a  large  circular  hole, 
some  two  or  three  chains  in  diameter.  Other  volcanoes  were  throw- 
ing out  what  seemed  like  a  mixture  of  steam  and  smoke,  but  no 
lava  was  proceeding  from  any  of  them.  Low  down  on  the  Tara- 
wera Mountain,  across  the  lake,  a  crater  was  still  smoking,  and  from 
its  lower  lip  there  was  a  large  fissure,  through  which  Botomahana 
Lake  had  evidently  burst  into  the  volcano.  By  this  means  an  im- 
mense amount  of  steam  had  doubtless  been  generated,  and  the 
explosion  which  blew  the  bottom  and  sides  out  of  the  lake,  leaving 
it  an  almost  dry  basin,  had  followed.  We  observed  several  other 
craters  on  the  Tarawera  Mountain  still  smoking,  and  in  the  one 

opposite  to  us  we  noticed  a  large  deposit  of  pure  sulphur 

The  view  obtainable  from  the  top  of  the  upper  hill,  the  nearest  point 
to  which  any  one  had  penetrated,  was  always  more  or  les^  obscured 
by  the  steam  rising  from  the  basin. 

''  From  the  top  of  the  hill  above  mentioned  the  ground  sloped 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  Mr.  Blomfield  and  myself  went  down 
the  first  half  of  the  hill  in  grand  style,  without  realizing  the 
difiference  between  going  down  and  climbing  back  again.  However, 
we  had  this  brought  forcibly  to  our  minds  very  soon  afterwards. 
We  landed  on  a  small  terrace,  and  then  the  descent  of  another  hill 
(not  so  steep)  landed  us  on  a  small  mud  flat  which  lay  between  the 
foot  of  the  hill  we  had  come  down  and  the  edge  of  the  crater — that 
is,  of  the  place  where  Lake  Botomahana  once  was.  We  walked  to 
within  five  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  and  looked  over,  and  saw 
a  sight  which  I  do  not  think  either  of  us  will  ever  forget.  The  wind 
blowing  from  the  north  lifted  the  steam  and  disclosed  the  dry  bed 
of  Botomahana,  which  is  now  one  scene  of  volcamG  wjXaoyv,  vck^^^- 

DBCADB  III. — TOL.    in,SO,   IX,  *I^ 
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Bible  for  words  to  desoribe.  ....  A  few  pools  of  diriy  boiling 
water  Btill  existed  at  the  western  end,  and  a  rather  laige  one  at  the 
eastern  end.  Handreds  of  voloanic  oones  were  throwing  oat  stesoi, 
and  what  appeared  to  be  blaok  smoke.  Scores  of  gejrsera  wen 
playing  away  merrily,  throwing  water  many  feet  into  the  air.  la 
one  plaoe  a  small  plateau  of  mud  had  been  thrown  up,  and  on  it 
was  a  pool  of  yellow  boiling  water,  from  one  end  of  which  a  jet  of 
dirty  smoke  or  steam  as  thick  as  a  man's  body  was  issuing.  About 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  western  end  a  large  volcano,  in  very 
violent  action,  kept  up  a  continual  discharge  of  mud  and  steam, 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  rumbling,  roaring  sound.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  the  wonders  of  the  scene  in  their  infinite 
variety  of  volcanic  grandeur.  We  were  then  standing  on  the  bank 
above  where  the  Pink  Terraces  formerly  existed.  The  whole  southern 
bank  of  the  lake  has  been  blown  completely  away,  and  the  spot 
where  the  Terraces  once  stood  is  now  an  open  gap.  We  next  walked 
round  the  crater  to  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  to  try  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  White  Terraces.  Having  waited  till  the  steam  lifted,  we 
then  saw  that  the  White  Terraces  were  also  gone.  The  appearanoe 
of  the  place  where  they  had  stood  was  entirely  changed,  but  a  veiy 
active  geyser  was  still  playing.  Returning  back  to  where  we 
first  came  down  to  the  crater's  edge,  Mr.  Blomfield  took  a  sketch 
of  the  scene  before  us.  We  then  started  on  the  return  climb — aveiy 
difiereni  thing  from  the  descent  After  a  long  pull,  we  got  on  to  the 
first  terrace,  and  then  began  the  ascent  of  the  big  hilL  We  slowly 
crawled  up  its  steep  face,  digging  our  hands  and  knees  into  the  soft 

mud  of  which  it  was  composed We  stopped  to  rest  every  few 

minutes,  preventing  ourselves  from  slipping  back  by  thrusting  our 
arms  straight  into  the  face  of  the  hill,  but  when  we  got  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  top,  a  slight  earthquake  shock,  which  shook  the 
hill  and  sent  the  sand  down  round  us,  acted  like  a  refresher,  and  we 
made  good  time  to  the  top.  where  we  found  the  rest  of  the  party." 

It  is  also  reported  that  Tarawera  had  developed  seven  craters  on 
the  Tarawera  Peak  proper,  and  three  on  Ruawahie.  It  is  further 
believed  that  those  on  the  immediate  site  of  Rotomahana  will  remaia 
permanent. 


III. — ^The  Unconpobmity  bbtwben   the  Bagshot  Beds   and  the 

London  Clay. 

By  the  Key.  A.  Ihvino,  B.Sc,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  Wellington  College. 

IN  the  paper  on  the  well-section  at  Brookwood  in  the  August 
Number  of  the  Geological  Magazine,*  the  author  pointed  oat 
that  a  comparison  of  the  lithological  facts  brought  to  light  in  thai 
section  with  those  furnished  by  two  other  deep-well  sections  (at 
Wokingham  and  Aldershot  respectively)  lead  to  an  inference  in  favour 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  denudation  of  the  London  Clay  having 
taken  place  during  the  deposition  of  the  Bagshot  Beds ;  that  is  to 

^  While  that  paper  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  author  was  informed  hy  tbe 
contractor,  Mr.  S.  P.  Coaker,  that  "  a  very  perfect  shark's  tooth  was  found  at  the 
depth  ot  ahout  sixty  feet."    May  not  this  have  heen  derived  from  the  London  Glsy? 
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«ay,  irrespeotiyelj  of  the  particular  horizon  in  the  Bagshot  Series 
to  which  certain  marginal  portions  of  the  Bagshot  Beds  may  be 
oltimatelj  assigned,  there    seemed    to    be    pretty  olear  evidence 
fomishedy  from  the  London  Clay  itself,  of  the  fact,  that  along  their 
northern  and  sonthem  flanks  the  Bagshot  Beds  rest  on  beds  belonging 
io  lower  horizons  in  ihe  London  Clay  formation  than  those  on  which 
the  Bagshot  Beds  rest  in  the  more  central  portions  of  the  area.    The 
present  brief  paper  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  above  conclusion 
is  borne  out  by  a  much  wider  induction  from  data  gathered  from 
the  area  of  the  London  Basin  in  general.     I  have  carefully  gone 
through  the  448  well-sections  appended  to  Mr.  Whitaker's  Memoir 
on  the  London  Basin,^  and  have  selected  from  among  them  such 
instances  as  seemed  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  question.     A  large 
majority  of  those  sections  include  the  London  Olay ;  but  since,  in  a 
great  number  of  them,  the  thickness  of  that  formation  in  feet  is 
given  only,  unaccompanied  by  any  lithological  notes  on  the  strata, 
they  have  been  omitted,  as  affording  no  help  to  us  in  the  present 
investigation.    There  are,  however,  as  many  as  29  sections,  in  which 
such  notes  appear.     In  every  one  of  these  the  Beading  Beds  or  the 
Thanet  Sands,  and  in  most  cases  both  these  formations,  were  proved 
below  the  London  Clay,  so  that  we  are  quite  sure  of  a  correct  basal 
horizon.     In  many  instances  also  the  Basement  Bed  of  the  London 
Clay  is  noted.     In  22  of  these  29  sections,  the  thickness  of  the 
London  Clay  is  less  than  200  feet,  and  in  all  these  there  is  mention 
of  such  inclusions  in  the  strata  as  'green  sand,'  septaria  ('clay- 
stones  '),  pyrites,  flint  pebbles,  and  '  shells.'    These  therefore  agree 
in  this  respect  (without  a  single  exception)  with  the  lower  half  or 
rather  more  of  the  London  Clay  of  the  Brookwood  section,  as  shown 
in  the  deep  well  at  the  Asylum  on  Knap  Hill,  which  also  (as  shown 
in  my  last  paper)  agrees  with  the  London  Clay  strata  pierced  at 
Wokingham  on  the   northern,  and  at  Aldershot  on  the  southern, 
margin  of  the  Bagshot  area.     From  this  I  conclude  that  in  all  these 
22  sections  we  have  (within  their  several  limits)  homotaxial  equiva- 
lents of  strata  of  the  lower  half  or  rather  more  of  the  London  Clay, 
as  that  formation  is  proved  in  the  Brookwood  section. 

In  the  remaining  seven  sections  there  is  no  mention  of  septaria, 
etc.,  above  about  200  feet  from  the  base  of  the  London  Clay.  Of 
course  this  does  not  absolutely  prove  the  absence  of  them,  in  these 
seven  sections,  but  the  number  of  instances  is  sufficiently  large  to 
^tablish  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  they  were  not  found 
at  those  higher  horizons ;  and  in  every  case  there  is  mention  of  them 
at  horizons  below.  The  list  from  which  this  inference  is  drawn 
includes  sections  at  Aldershot  Place,  on  the  south  side  of  the  area, 
at  Hampstead,  Harrow,  Braintree  and  Chelmsford,  on  the  north,  and 
at  Canterbury  in  the  extreme  east  The  great  majority  however  are 
in  the  metropolitan  portion  of  the  area.  One  of  these  (at  Wimbledon) 
corresponds  so  well  with  the  Brookwood  section,'  that  it  deserves  to 
be  given  here  more  in  detail,  as  follows : — 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Geol.  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  Yol.  iy. 
'  Geol.  Mao.  August,  1886. 
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feet 
SoU  and  day  (brown)       3 

'Lead-coloured,  hard,  flaky  clay 20 

Reddish  sand  and  lead- coloured  clay      80 

Lead-coloured,  strong  loam         60 

Lead-coloured  clay  or  loam,  with  stony  nodules  (septaria)  40 

xiiuu  jri/cik  •••  •••  •••  ■••  •••  •••  •••  Q 

Lead-coloured  clay  with  much  sulphur,  many  lumps  of 
stone,  giving  off  **  noxious  air,"  some  rotten  wood 

UvlOW^  •«•  •••  ■••  ••«  •••  •••  ««•    ^oo 

aXcKU  Xvvlk  •••  ■•■  •••  •■•  •••  •«•  •••  V 

Total  thickness  of  London  Clay      —437 


London 
Clay. 


440  ft. 
This  well  was  '*  sunk  all  the  way." 

At  page  282  of  the  Memoir,  Mr.  Whitaker  mentions  a  section  in 
the  Wimbledon  neighbourhood,  which  shows  a  passage  upwards- 
from  the  London  Clay  into  Bagshot  Sands.  This  bears  out  the 
inference  which  I  drew  in  my  last  paper  from  lithological  evidenoo 
very  similar  to  that  cited  by  bim,  as  to  such  a  passage  occurring  in 
the  well-section  at  Brookwood. 

It  is  of  course  a  rare  thing  in  wells  in  these  Tertiary  strata 
to  come  across  a  shoal  of  fossils,  such  as  that  mentioned  by  me^ 
elsewhere,  as  occurring  in  the  green  earthy  sand  of  the  Middle 
Bagshots  at  Yateley,  Hants ;  but  isolated  fossils  are  occasionally  met 
with,  and  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation  in  the  London  Clay.  In  the  deep  well  at  the  Ascot 
Racecourse,  of  which  I  have  already  published  an  account, '  the 
following,  which  are  now  in  my  possession,  were  found :  Pholodomya 
margaritacea  (192  above  the  base) ;  Cyprina  planata  (a  rather  young 
individual).  A  well-rounded  pebble  of  flint  was  also  found  at 
75  feet  above  the  base  of  the  London  Clay. 

Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,^  has  also  mentioned  the  following 
as  met  with  in  the  Wokingham  deep  well :  Cardium,  Cyprina  planata^ 
pholodomya  virgulosOf  Nautilus ,  Panopcea  intermediay  Pinna  (fragment), 
Dentalium,  Actaon,  Naticaf  Astarte^  Cytherea  tenutssimay  Ditrupa, 
These  forms  range  through  the  whole  of  the  273  feet  of  the  Londoir 
Clay  pierced  in  that  section,  including  the  Basement  Bed. 

From  Mr.  Phillips's  brick-yard,  close  by  Wokingham  Station,  and  a 
few  feet  only  below  the  unconformable  junction  of  the  Bagshot  Sands 
and  the  London  Clay,  which  is  seen  just  below  St.  Paul's  Church,*  I 
have  obtained  the  following  forms :  CypreeaBowerhankii,  CardiumZay' 
toni,  Corbula  Begulbtensis  (?),  Modiola  elegans,  Panopaa  (fragment), 
Pleurotoma  gentilis,  Vermicularia  Pognoriensis.  Some  of  the  septaria 
found  in  this  pit  are  charnel-houses  of  scarcely  any  other  forms  than 
F.  Bognoriensis.  The  presence  of  these  forms  would  seem  again  to  indi- 
cate a  tolerably  low  horizon  in  the  London  Clay  for  the  beds  on  which 
the  Bagshot  Sands  at  Wokingham  are  superimposed.  Oxidation-pro- 
ducts of  pyrites  and  flint  pebbles  are  common  in  the  London  Clay  here. 

1  Q.J.G.S.  August,  1885,  p.  600.  '  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  toI.  ii.  No.  5. 

3  Geol.  Mao.  Decade  II.  Vol.  VII.  pp.  422,  423. 
*  Q.J.G.S.  he,  cif.  p.  605,  fig.  4. 
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From  the  London  Clay  at  Aldershot,  in  the  briok-yard  due  south 
of  the  Station,  I  have  obtained  Oyprma  Botoerbankii,  Modiola  elegans. 
The  last-mentioned  is  very  abundant  in  the  septaria  of  that  locality. 
'  In  his  excellent  work,  Stratigraphical  Geology  and  Palaontology,^ 
Mr.  Etheridge  remarks :  **  Prof.  Prestwich  has  shown  that  there  are 
traces  of  palaaontologioal  zones  in  the  London  Clay,  the  lowest 
indicatiiy^  in  the  east  of  the  area  of  deposit  a  maximum  depth  of 
water  (500  feet),  while  a  progressive  shallowing  is  seen  in  the 
higher  zones,  the  uppermost  of  which  contains  the  chief  part  of  a 
terrestrial  flora,  as  well  as  the  fish  and  reptilian  remains,  all  of  which 
are  seen  in  the  Sheppey  Beds." 

The  thicknesses  given  by  Prof.  Prestwich '  for  the  London  Clay,  as 
proved  in  two  wells  at  Sheemess,  are  347  feet  and  356  feet,  very 
near  approximations  to  the  least  thickness  (371  feet)  assigned  in  my 
last  paper  to  the  same  formation  in  the  Brookwood  section.  There 
too,  aocording  to  Mr.  Whitaker,'  'Hhe  London  Clay  has  a  more 
loamy  character  and  brown  colour ;  there  are  also  some  beds  of  sand 
(north  of  Wybnms)  which  become  more  numerous  further  east,  so 
that  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  hetween  the  undoubted  London 
Clay  and  the  overlying  aand,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Bagshot 
Series"  This  corresponds  very  well  with  what  I  have  described  as 
indicating  a  passage  in  the  Brookwood  section  ;  while  such  features 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  all  sections  where  I  have  seen 
the  Bagshots  resting  on  the  London  Clay  along  the  flanks  of  the 
present  Bagshot  area. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  works  at  Brookwood  were  not 
watched  during  the  progress  of  the  well  through  the  London  Clay. 
As  it  is,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  record  of  any  traces  of  a 
*  terrestrial  flora '  or  of  *  fish  and  reptilian  remains '  to  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Sheppey  Beds.  In  the  most  complete  as  to  its 
details  of  the  well-sections  referred  to  in  this  paper  —  that  of  the 
Wokingham  Town  Well — furnished  on  so  excellent  an  authority  as 
that  of  Prof.  T.  Eupert  Jones,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  any 
traces  of  those  remains  which  seem  to  characterize  the  higher  zones 
of  the  London  Clay  ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  in  the  brickyards  at 
the  surface.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  at  Wokingham  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  London  Clay  itself,  as  to  the  removal  by 
denudation  of  all  the  upper  poitions  of  that  formation,  before  the 
Bagshot  Sands  were  deposited  upon  it,  is  pretty  direct  and  conclusive  ; 
and  this  entirely  harmonizes  with  the  observations,  which  I  have 
previously  recorded,*  of  the  evidence  of  erosion  of  the  London  Clay 
beneath  the  Bagshot  Sands  at  Wokingham,  and  the  occurrence  of 
rounded  flint  pebbles  on  that  eroded  surface  at  the  bottom  of  the 
BajTshot  Sands  there  exposed. 

Taking  all  the  facts  adduced  in  this  paper,  and  comparing  them 
with  those  mentioned  in  my  paper  on  the  Brookwood  section,  it  is 

1  rage  610. 

'  Q.  J.   G.  S.  vol.  X.  p.  404,  quoted  by  Mr.  Whitaker  at  p.  469  of  the  Memoir 
on  the  London  Basin.  ^  Memoir,  \v.  ^VT . 

*  (i.  J.  G.  8.  August,  1885,  pp.  604, 605 ;  Proc.  GcoV.  ^moc\»c^ou, ^o\,  vs..  ^. 'i*'!*'^. 
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difficnit  to  see  how  we  can  arriye  at  any  other  oonoliision  than  tm 
faTonrable  to  unconformity,  from  evidence  furnished  5y  ihe  Lotim 
Clay  itself. 

Where  this  formation  exists  in  its  full  normal  doTelopment,  nift 
Bagsbot  Beds  superimposed  upon  it,  there  appear  to  be  dear  signi 
of  a  passage  from  one  formation  into  the  other :  on  the  other  haDd, 
where— as  in  sections  elsewhere  described  by  me— on  the  maigiul 
portions  of  the  Bagsbot  area,  the  transition  is  an  abmpt  one,  tbe 
Btratigraphical  data  furnished  by  the  London  Clay  aeem  to  lead  to 
the  necessary  inference,  that  the  upper  beds  of  that  formation,  to  the 
extent  of  probably  100  to  150  feet  in  thickness,  were  removed  bj 
denuding  agencies  (furnishing  perhaps  the  clayey  materials  of  tl» 
Middle  Bagshots')  before  the  Bc^hot  Beds  were  deposited  upon  tbe 
London  Clay  in  those  localities. 

Note. — In  generalising  from  a  number  of  deep  well-sections  in  a 
giyen  geological  district,  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  insist  upon 
the  exact  value  of  the  measurements  in  every  case.  Errors  mt; 
arise  from  tubes  getting  out  of  the  vertical,  and  from  the  materiab 
getting  mixed  up  to  some  extent  in  the  boring  tools.  But  they  no 
more  vitiate  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  general  agreement  of  t 
number  of  sections  than  those  slight  variations  allowed  for  on  tbe 
score  of  "  errors  of  experiment "  in  experimental  science  invalidate 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  general  agreement  of  results.  In  some 
instances,  moreover,  we  have  more  definite  data  than  a  mere  boring 
can  furnish.  At  Brookwood,  for  example,  the  six-foot  well  with 
iron-cylinders  was  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  197  feet,  that  is  to 
say,  through  the  whole  of  the  Bagsbot  series  and  into  the  London 
Clay ;  at  Wellington  College  the  six-foot  well  penetrates  abont 
180  feet ;  in  tbe  Ascot  deep- well  mentioned  above  the  shaft  or  well 
extends  down  to  250  feet ;  and  in  the  deep  well  at  Wokingham  the 
six-foot  "  dry-sinking "  was  carried  down  to  264  feet,  that  is,  into 
the  Basement-bed  of  the  London  Clay. 


IV. — Notes  on  the  Discovery  op  the  bask  op  ▲  Labge  Fossil 

Tree  at  Clayton. 
By  S.  A.  Adamson,  F.G.S. 

ONLY  a  short  time  since  there  was  discovered  in  the  Lower  C'Oal- 
measures  at  Idle,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Mcgalickthfi 
Hibherti;  and  now,  at  Clayton,  near  Bradford,  has  been  found  one  of 
the  grandest  examples  yet  seen  of  a  fossil  Sigillaria  tree.  It  was  in 
the  Fall  Top  Quarry,  at  Clayton,  worked  by  Messrs.  Murgatroyd  and 
Sons,  that  this  remarkable  fossil  was  discovered,  and  these  gentlemen 
deserve  tbe  highest  praise  from  all  geologists  for  the  skill  and 
extreme  care  with  which  they  have  bared  the  fossil,  and  also  for 
their  kindness  in  allowing  it  to  be  inspected.  This  quarry  is  not  fer 
from  the  edge  of  a  bold  escarpment  overlooking  the  Thornton 
Valley,  and  the  well-known  Elland  Flagstone  is  worked  here  for 
landings,  flags,  etc.     Between  the  Better-Bed-Coal  and  the  Flagstone 

*  Cf.  Proc.  Geol.  Association,  vol.  ix.  No.  5. 
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there    is  a  great   thickness    of  sandstones,   shales,    etc.,   of  various 
characters,  and  it  was  in  these  measures  that  the  fossil  tree  was  dis- 
covered about  12  feet  below  the  surface.    The  sandstones  just 
referred  to  are  of  little  oommercial  value,  many  being  irregularly 
bedded,  and  others  vexy  perishable  in  their  nature ;  tb^  better  kinds 
are  used  for  rough  walling,  the  remainder  being  merely  rubbish  to 
fill  up  other  excavations.    The  marketable  flagstone  is  at  a  consider- 
able depth  in  this  quarry,  and  blasting  operations  have  to  be  carried 
on  to  remove  rapidly  the  overlying  strata.    After  one  of  these 
explosions,  Messrs.  Murgatroyd  observed  part  of  a  large  fossil  tree 
exposed,  and,  profiting  by  their  knowledge  of  geology  (which,  by 
the  work  of  the  Yorkshire  Geological  Society  and  also  of  the  Leeds 
G^logical  Association,  is  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  entire 
county),  they  immediately  suspended  further  operations,  and,  instead, 
gave  orders  to  their  workmen  to  carefully  bare  the  remainder  of  the 
roots.     Part  of  the  stump  and  four  of  the  roots  were  damaged  by 
the  explosion,  but  four  roots  were  left  in  situ.     Since   then,  the 
broken  pieces  have  been  collected  and  placed  together  most  admirably, 
presenting  now  the  remarkable  sight  of  a  huge  stump  of  Sigillaria, 
sending  out  eight  forked  stigmarian  roots.    The  following  dimensions, 
carefully  measured,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tliis 
fossil : — 
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The  diameter  of  the  visible  area  covered  by  the  ramifications  of 
the  rootSy  is,  from  north  to  south,  29  ft  6  in.  and  from  east  to  west 
28  ft.,  giving  a  superficial  area  exposed  of  826  feet  The  stump  of 
the  tree  was  embedded  in  soft  sandy  shale,  locally  termed  *'  yellow 
loam,"  the  roots  resting  on  a  bed  of  soft  blue  shale,  which  some  of 
them  penetrate.  The  roots  7  and  8,  and  also  the  roots  1  and  2,  re- 
spectively cross  each  other,  producing  depressions  in  the  lower  roots 
at  the  point  of  contact  The  Stigmarian  roots  present  very  finely 
the  characteristic  pits  or  scars  from  which  the  rootlets  or  filaments 
formerly  originated,  and  an  examination  of  the  shale  immediately 
touching  the  roots,  reveals  these  rootlets  in  vast  numbers.  The 
neighbourhood  appears  to  be  prolific  in  grand  examples  of  Carbon- 
iferous vegetation,  for  in  another  part  of  the  quarry  at  a  short  distance, 
1  observed  two  large  stigmaria  protruding  from\£^«v^^,Ns\3L^'ek\.va.'^^ 
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cutting  of  the  railway  olose  by,  a  good,  but  maoih  smaller  speoimai 
of  Sigillaria,  with  roots  attached,  was  oaref nlly  got  out,  and  presented 
by  the  engineer  to  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds.  So  lemarkiUe 
a  fossil  as  the  one  described  should  be  procured  at  onoe  for  one  of 
our  museums;  it  would  be  an  unriTalled  example  for  geolpgioil 
students.  To  allow  it  to  meet  the  common  fate  of  many  fine  fontli, 
that  of  being  broken  up  for  rockeries  or  gardens,  would  be  an  sot  of 
inexcusable  and  gross  scientific  vandalism.  The  proprietors  intend, 
although  it  stops  the  progress  of  their  business,  to  allow  it  to  Temain 
undisturbed  for  three  or  four  weeks  longer,  and  to  any  geologist! 
tempted  by  the  breezy  Yorkshire  hills  and  fine  soenery,  they  ofEeor 
a  hearty  Yorkshire  invitation  to  inspect  this  giant  fosslL 


I. — Short  Notices  op  Scientific  Papers. 

1. — Bibliotheque  Geologique  de  la  Eussie,  redig^e  par  S.  NikitiiL 
Large  8vo.  pp.  126.    (St  Petersburg,  1886,  Librairie  Eggers  et  Cie.) 

THIS  work  is  intended  to  be  a  record  of  all  books,  periodical 
publications,  and  brochures  treating  of  the  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  palsaontology  of  Russia,  whether  published  in  that  country  or 
elsewhere.  It  gives  a  short  ri8um6  of  the  contents  of  each  work  in 
Bussian  and  French.  Tlie  present  is  the  first  memoir  of  the  series^ 
and  contains  references  to  256  separate  papers  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  1885.  They  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully  prepared, 
and  in  the  palasontological  papers  the  names  of  the  new  genera  and 
species  are  quoted.  There  is  also  a  complete  index.  This  record 
will  be  of  special  value  to  all  geologists,  to  whom  at  present  works 
published  in  Eussian  are  quite  unavailable,  for  it  will  at  least  furnish 
an  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  science  in  that  country,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be  continued  in  future  years. 

Annalen  des  K.  K.  Naturhistorischen  Hofmuseums ;  redigirt  von 
Dr.  Franz  Ritter  von  Hauer.     Bd.  L    No.  2.    (Wien,  1886.) 

This  second  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  new  Natural  History 
Museum  at  Vienna  contains  amongst  others,  the  following  important 
papers : — 

2. — Uebcr  die  miocenen  Pteropoden  von  (Esterreioh  Ungam,  von 
Ernst  Kittl.     Mit  einer  lithogr.  Tafel. 

The  characters  of  the  minute  and  delicate  shells  of  Pteropods  from 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Miocene  strata  are  carefully  worked  out,  and 
illustrations  given  of  most  of  the  species.  Their  presence  in  great 
numbers  indicates,  according  to  the  author,  the  abyssal  character  of 
the  deposit.  The  following  new  species  are  described :  Creseit 
Fuchsi,  Vaginella  Lapxigyensis,  V.  austriaca,  V,  Bzehdki,  Balantium 
Fallauxif  B.  Bittneri,  Eyalaa  hiaulcata,  Spirialia  Kceneni,  8.  Tarcka* 
nensia,  and  S,  Andruasowi. 
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3. — ^AnBidhieii  ueber  die  palceozoisclien  Inseoten,  und  deren 
Dentung ;  yon  ProfL  Dr.  Friedrioh  Brauer.  Mit  zwei  photozinkogr. 
Tafeln. 

This  18  an  elaborate  critical  review  of  the  classifications  adopted 
by  Scudder,  Brongniart,  and  others,  for  Palseozoic  insects,  and  of  the 
significance  of  the  characters  on  which  these  have  been  based.  In 
many  points  the  author  disputes  the  views  of  Scudder,  lately  pub- 
lished in  Zittel's  Handbuch  der  Pal  aeon  tologie.  The*  wing-structures 
of  many  of  the  PalsBozoic  insects  and  of  their  nearest  living  allies 
are  well  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  plates.  Amongst  other 
conclusions,  the  author  states  that  the  Palaeozoic  insects  present  no 
contradiction  to  the  views  of  biologists  as  to  the  origin  of  the  class, 
and  that  they  did  not  form  a  special  order  which  could  be  regarded 
as  a  general  basis  for  the  existing  orders  of  insects. 

4. — Bestimmnng  des  specifischen  Gewichtes  von  Mineralien,  von 
Dr.  Victor  Groldschmidt. 

The  author  points  out  the  causes  for  the  differences  occurring  in 
the  practical  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  same 
mineral ;  which  rest  not  so  much  in  the  method  adopted  as  in  the 
selection  of  the  materials  which  are  tested.  G.  J.  H. 


IL — NouvELLKS  Observations  sur  des  Traces  d'Animaux  et  autres 

Ph^OMENES    D*0RI0INE    PUREMENT    m£:CANIQUE    DiORITS    C0M3IE 

"Aloues  Fossiles."  Par  A.  G.  Nathorst.  Avec  5  planches 
en  phototypie  et  plusieurs  figures  intercalees  dans  le  texte.  Kongl. 
Svenska  Yetenskaps-Akademiens  Handlingar,  Bandet  21,  No. 
14.     (Stockholm,  1886.) 

THIS  memoir  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  objections  raised  by 
the  Marquis  of  Saporta  and  MM.  Lebesconte  and  Delgado,  to 
the  opinions  previously  published  by  the  author,  that  many  of  the 
supposed  fossil  algaB  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  tracks  of 
animals,  or  phenomena  of  purely  mechanical  origin.  The  fossils, 
whose  nature  is  thus  contested,  are  commonly  known  as  CVtiziana,  or 
Bilohites,  Earlania,  Eophyton,  and  some  other  genera.  They  generally 
present  themselves  in  demi-relief  on  the  under  surface  of  the  beds 
in  which  they  occur;  no  traces  of  organic  substances  are  found 
associated  with  them,  and  they  are  composed  of  the  same  minerals  as 
the  matrix  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  The  theory  of  their  veget- 
able character  rests  on  the  peculiarity  of  their  markings,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  being  produced  by  the  tracks  of 
organisms.  Dr.  Nathorst,  however,  shows  very  conclusively,  that 
whilst  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  algaa  could  thus  form  casts  in 
demi-relief  on  the  under  surface  of  the  beds,  such  structures  would 
be  the  natural  result  of  the  fiUed-up  tracks  or  burrows  of  marine 
organisms.  Of  the  manner  in  which  these  could  be  made,  the  author 
gives  practical  proof  by  passing  a  movable  roller,  shaped  like  a 
double  spindle,  over  the  surface  of  a  layer  of  soft  mud,  and  then  by 
means  of  gypsum  obtaining  moulds  of  the  concave  impressions. 
Photographs  of  these  moulds  are  given  in  the  accoTi\^«iXiYv^^  ^^X^:^^ 
and  ihej  faithfully  represent  in  almost  every  d^XaXV,  >5ii^  «vr^^%^^ 
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algae.  The  antbor  by  no  means  denies  the  probable  oooomnoe  of 
true  Alg»  in  Palaeozoic  strata,  though  he  considers  that  moat  of  As 
forms  described  as  such  by  Saporta  have  no  claim  to  be  indiided  is 
the  yegetable  kingdom.  G»  J.  H. 

III. — On  thx  Floba  of  the  Csomeb  Fobest-Bkd.  By  Cuoikht  Bion 
F.G.S.  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists' 
Society,  vol.  iv.  pp.  189—200. 

FBOM  various  exposures  of  the  so-called  Cromer  Forest-Bed  at 
different  localities  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  at  Pakefield  in 
Suffolk,  Mr.  Beid  procured  samples  of  dark  peaty  sandy  days,  whidi 
by  careful  manipulation  and  washing,  yielded  the  seeds  and  fruits  of 
a  number  of  plants.  These  were  patiently  and  carefully  picked  oat 
under  a  magnifying  glass,  classified,  mounted,  and  then  compared 
with  existing  formH,  with  the  results  that  the  number  of  species  in 
the  accompanying  list  is  more  than  double  that  previously  known. 
The  species  of  Mosses  and  Char  a  have  not  yet  been  determined,  but 
the  list  includes  40  species  of  Dicotyledons,  18  of  Monoeotyledont,  5 
Gymnoaperma,  and  3  Cryptogams.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  same 
plants  still  exist  in  the  locality,  but  some  are  locally  extinct.  Mr. 
Beid  points  out  the  significance  of  this  fact,  when  it  is  considered 
that  since  the  period  when  the  plants  lived  whose  fruits  and  seeds 
have  been  preserved,  the  Glacial  epoch  has  intervened,  and  the  laige 
mammals,  and  even  many  of  the  mollusca,  have  become  extinct  So 
far  the  investigations  into  the  Pliocene  Flora  show  that  the  period 
of  intense  cold  produced  but  little  effect  in  the  distribution  of  the 
plants  in  this  locality,  since  the  same  forms  with  few  exceptions 
returned,  apparently  without  intermixture,  to  re-occupy  their  former 
habitats. 

The  paper  is  a  brief  one,  but  it  represents  a  great  amount  of 
steady,  continuous  work,  and  careful  observation.  It  will  prove  of 
much  value,  both  from  a  botanical  as  well  as  a  geological  point  of 
view,  and  its  importance  is  enhanced  from  the  fact,  that  with  one  or 
two  unimportant  exceptions,  no  Plant-remains  are  yet  known  from 
other  Pliocene  beds  in  Britain.  G.  J.  H. 
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I. — Department  of  the  Interior.  Keport  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  OF  THE  Territories.  F.  V.  Hatdbn,  Unitki> 
States  Geologist-in-Charoe.  Volume  III.  The  Yertebsata 
OF  the  Tertiary  Formations  of  the  West.  Book  I.  By 
Edward  1).  Copk,  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciencea 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  OflSce,  1883.) 

IN  recent  scientific  history  of  civilization  few  administrative 
events  can  compare  in  magnitude,  or  in  their  effects  upon  the 
populations  concerned,  with  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
States.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  have  the  resources  of  the 
Government  been  used  with  a  like  wisdom  and  liberality  in 
accum  uJating  and  dift'wsmg  nalMx^l  knowledgia  of  the  country,  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  express  too  strongly 
admiration  for  the  administrative  discernment  whioh  has  xeoognized 
that  organized  knowledge  of  the  geographical,  geological,  botanical, 
soologioal,  and  anthropological  conditions  of  the  newly-settled  lands 
of  the  West,  is  the  necessary  foundation  for  their  commercial,  social, 
and  political  prosperity.  Bat  when  we  contemplate  the  library  in 
which  the  achievements  of  this  great  conception  stand  recorded,  with 
all  the  elaboration  which  the  best  science  of  our  time  could  com- 
mand, we  yield  homage  to  those  who  have  planned  and  have  carried 
out  this  work,  for  a  service  to  their  coantiy  and  to  humanity,  which 
in  its  way  has  no  parallel. 

The  branches  of  science  are  so  interrelated,  that  none  can  be  said 
to  be  less  or  more  important  than  the  others.  And  if  to  the  popular 
imagination  geology  and  paladontology  do  not  seem  quite  so  engrossing 
as  other  matters  among  life's  interest  which  develope  from  them,  as 
a  foundation,  it  is  manifest  that  they  have  engaged  the  enthusiasm 
and  life-long  labour  of  intellects  among  the  most  remarkable  which 
modem  times  have  produced.  And  the  great  American  Republic 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  commanded  the  services  of  men  of 
genius,  whose  courage  and  industry  have  been  equal  to  grappling 
with  this  gigantic  work. 

The  latest  of  the  United  Survey  Beports,  by  Professor  Cope,  issued 
as  a  first  part  of  a  brief  history  of  the  fossil  remains  of  Yertebrata, 
found  in  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  Western  Territories,  extends  to 
more  than  a  thousand  quarto  pages  of  text,  illustrated  with  some 
woodcuts  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  quarto  plates,  and  gives 
in  a  noble  aud  connected  form  a  panorama  of  the  life  which  the 
author  had  studied  during  the  precediug  ten  years.  Professor  Cope's 
previous  contributions  to  the  same  series  of  publications  have  pre- 

Sared  us  for  these  matured  studies,  which  are  well  described  by 
lajor  Powell,  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
as  a  ''valuable  contribution  to  paleeontology,  and  a  monument  to 
the  labour  and  genius  of  the  author." 

Professor  Cope  is  a  naturalist  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term ; 
not  undervaluing  the  great  results  which  reward  the  comparative 
anatomist,  but  conspicuous  among  those  who  have  cherished  the 
traditions  of  zoologists,  he  has  known  well  how  higher  results 
depend  upon  detailed  work,  and  clear,  full,  and  accurate  description 
of  the  variable  elements  in  organic  structures.  No  man  has  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  order  of  nature ;  and  it  is  manifested  again  and 
again  in  new  grouping,  or  the  definition  of  new  groups,  or  the  inter- 
calation of  new  types  in  their  places  among  well-known  tribes, — a 
power  which  is  rare,  because  it  can  only  flow  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  structures  of  any  extinct  type  may  vary, 
consistently  with  the  preservation  of  its  group  plan,  or  the  elimina- 
tion from  that  plan  of  a  series  of  characteristics.  The  gifts  and 
attainments  in  which  the  analytical  and  synthetic  powers  are  evenly 
balanced,  and  by  which  the  extinct  and  existing  life  have  been 
examined  by  the  same  methods,  have  long  made  the  author  of  this 
work  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  most  succeBsfnl  Tpa\«o\i\.c\c>^^'v&  '^V'^ 
have  yet  adorned  the  science. 
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The  volame  now  noticed  is  conceived  in  a  systematic  spirit.  After 
the  preface,  which  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  ooUections,  statn 
the  rules  of  nomenclature,  and  the  chief  scientific  results  atiainri, 
an  Introduction  describes  the  geological  succession  of  Tertiaiy  rocb 
of  Western  America,  and  attempts  to  correlate,  on  the  eridenoB 
of  their  fossils,  the  American  rocks  which  contain  Tertebrata,  with 
tho80  of  Euro[)e.  If  we  do  not  discuss  this  correlation,  it  is  becann 
it  raises  questions  which  would  require  a  volume  for  their  examim- 
tion  ;  but  we  may  say  that  just  as  the  occurrence  of  fossil  reptiles  in 
America  nearly  allied  to  those  in  some  European  strata  seems  to  in 
insufficient  to  fix  the  age  of  the  American  deposits  ;  so  the  presenoo 
in  American  strata  of  extinct  species  of  European  genera  of  Mammali» 
even  when  many  occur  in  common,  is  but  uncertain  proof  of  identity 
in  age  between  the  subdivisions  of  the  American  Tertiaries  and  t]» 
subdivisions  recognized  in  Western  Europe.  But  if  this  problem, 
which  is  taken  up  as  it  were  by  the  way,  is  not  finally  solved,  faoti 
enough  are  presented  to  challenge  attention,  and  jostify  the  correli- 
tions  which  are  made. 

Ilie  first  part  of  the  volume  discusses  the  Puerco,  Wasatch,  tnd 
Bridger  groups  of  American  fossil  vertebrate  life.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  regarded  as  Tertiary,  rather  than  as  Post-Cretaoeous.  It 
is  a  lower  division  of  the  Wasatch  series,  with  a  distinct  fanns, 
accumulated  in  the  Wasatch  Lake.  The  Wasatch  beds  range  from 
New  Mexico  through  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  consist  of  sand- 
stones and  marls,  which  vary  from  fifteen  hundred  feet  to  fite 
thousand  in  thickness.  Very  few  vertebrate  fossils  are  found  in 
the  overlying  Green  Kiver  beds ;  but  the  Bridger  group  which  suc- 
ceeds has  yielded  a  rich  fauna,  though  the  beds  are  less  widely 
distributed  than  the  older  Eocene  series. 

The  fauna  of  these  beds  comprises  first,  a  large  number  of  Fishes, 
which  are  observed  to  have  a  facies  similar  to  that  of  the  existing 
fresh  waters  of  the  United  States,  with  the  addition  of  two  families 
now  confiued  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  Among  the  Fishes  we 
note  a  new  Klasniobrancli  genus,  Xiphotrygotif  which  is  the  genus 
D-ygon  with  the  teeth  of  JRaJa.  The  Lepidosteus  type  is  represented 
by  the  extinct  genus  ClasieSf  of  which  four  species  are  indicated. 
J'appichthys,  another  genus  of  these  beds,  differs  from  the  existing 
Amia  in  having  one,  instead  of  several  rows  of  teeth  on  the  bones 
about  the  mouth,  but  though  founded  on  mandibles,  some  of  the 
species  are  described  from  vertebras.  The  genus  Ehineastes  is  a  type 
of  doubtful  affinity,  characterized  by  possessing  vomerine  teeth,  and 
well  known  from  ^ye  R2)ecies.  Dapedoglossus  is  a  genus  with  four 
species  closely  related  to  Osieoglossnm.  Diplomysttis  comprises 
five  species  of  Herrings,  which  differ  from  the  genus  Clupea  in 
possessing  small  dorsal  scutes  in  the  median  line  of  the  back.  The 
Perch  type  is  represented  by  several  genera,  defined  by  the  author 
under  the  names  ErismaiopieruR,  Amphlplnga,  Aaineops,  Ifioplosus  and 
PriBcacara,  Of  these  genera,  j)erhaps  the  most  interesting  is 
Mioplosus,  which  is  allied  to  Lehrax  and  Perca.  This  fish  fauna 
has  more  than  ordinary  interest  from  its  occurrence  in  beds  which 
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ielded  the  higher  vertebrata.  Of  Batrachia,  the  only  Tertiary 
>eoime]i  known  is  from  the  Green  Biver  beds,  and  belongs  to  a 
olless  Batraohian,  bnt  too  imperfect  for  description. 
The  Reptilia  of  American  Eocene  age  are  in  no  way  remarkable 
coept  for  the  appearance  of  new  genera.  The  Orocodilia  differ  in  no 
Qportant  character  from  existing  species  of  the  genus  Croeodilus. 
ive  species  are  found  in  the  Wasatch  beds,  and  six  other  species  in 
le  Bridger  beds.  Seven  species  are  here  described  :  one,  (7.  heterodon, 
I  as  small  as  an  Iguana,  while  C.  elavis  is  equal  to  the  largest  East 
ddian  species.  The  Testudinata  are  more  numerous.  Sixteen 
pecies  are  found  in  the  Wasatch  beds  and  thirty-two  in  the  Bridger 
eds«  EmySf  Trionyx  and  Plaslomenus  are  genera  surviving  from  the 
iretaceons  period,  while  six  new  genera  appear,  of  which  five  are 
mited  to  these  deposits.  The  new  genera  include  Axestus,  which 
elongs  to  theTrionychidad,  Anostira  of  Leidy,  HadrianuSfNotomorpha, 
lie  genus  Emya  is  represented  by  eleven  species.  The  Lacertilia 
re  known  from  three  species  of  Champaoaaurus,  especially  interesting 
8  a  type  which  survives  from  the  Cretaceous  Laramie  formation, 
hily  one  Serpent  is  known ;  it  is  referred  to  an  extinct  genus 
^rotagraa.  After  the  remarkable  reptile  fauna  of  the  Laraniia 
nd  Cretaceous  rocks,  this  reptile  fauna  may  seem  tame ;  but  any  one 
^ho  studies  the  beautiful  plates  which  illustrate  it  will  find  abundant 
oaterials  for  philosophic  study  among  the  narrow-nosed  Crocodilia, 
he  variously- modified  Tortoises,  and  the  vertebrsd  of  Champsoaaurm, 

Turning  to  the  Mammals,  Professor  Cope  reminds  us  that  the 
tammalia,  like  the  Keptiles  of  the  Permian  epoch,  have  the  family 
ypes  in  the  Eocene  rocks  of  America  all  more  generalized,  and 
hat  the  orders  are  not  so  sharply  differentiated  from  each  other  as 
n  the  later  periods  of  the  earth's  history.  The  contribution  there- 
rom  which  America  now  furnishes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Mam- 
nalia  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
jroup. 

The  story  begins  with  the  Marsupialia.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
lifficult  groups  to  define  accurately  on  account  of  the  strong  insecti- 
vorous strain  of  characteristics  which  is  so  often  present  amon^ 
bssils.  But  among  genera  which  are  more  definite  in  their  affinities 
s  the  remarkable  genus  Catopsalisy  a  rodent-like  type  with  the  jaw 
nflected  as  in  the  Kangaroo  and  Kangaroo  Hat,  but  with  a  tuber- 
mlated  Mastodon-like  molar  dentition.  Ptilodua  is  another  interest- 
ng  Marsupial,  remarkable  as  representing  the  Purbeck  Plagiaulax 
n  the  American  Eocene,  though  the  affinity  is  not  of  a  distant  kind. 

Passing  to  the  Rodentia,  the  representatives  are  again  few.  They 
ire  apparently  allied  to  the  Squirrels,  and  are  referred  to  five  species 
)f  the  genus  Fleaiarctomyay  a  well-known  type  in  the  Eocene  of 
Prance. 

The  next  order  is  termed  Bunotheria.  It  is  defined  as  having  tho 
inimals  armed  with  claws,  with  a  transverse  mandibular  condyle,  the 
nolar  teeth  usually  tubercular,  and  with  incisors  in  the  premaxillary 
)one.  There  are  usually  five  digits,  and  commonly  a  third  trochanter 
0  the  femur.     It  comprises  all  those  animals  which  tbe  a\itl\ci^  W\ 
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at  Tarioiu  timea  referred  to  the  gronpa  Onodonta,'  ICaiodoate,  TniW 
tivom,  ^nilodonta  end  Tnniodoato,  tribes  wbioh  ere  now  regudad 
as  flabordeiB  of  th«  Bnnothena.  The  group  ia  almoet  aa  varied  aa 
the  Uanopialia,  and  is  regaided  aa  a  geneniliaed  ^rpe  in  whudi  Qu 
reUtioQBhipB  are  not  all  with  the  amoo^-brained  mammaliao  orders 


a  lUght 

b  Qiglit  lamoa  InteniaL 

e  Superior  view. 

d  loterior  tuv. 

e  Foiymaitadm  taoemi;  possibly 
molar  tueth  of  Calopialit. 


J*tihdu4  mcdutrtit. 

but  quitfl  aa  close  with  the  Gyrencephala.  The  Creodonta  aie 
thought  to  be  the  anceatora  of  Carnivora,  while  the  Me8.idonta  an 
probably  auceetora  of  the  ProeimiiB,  and  the  affinity  between  the 
Prosimite  and  the  Camivoia  ia  considered  as  established.  The  Tranio- 
(loiita  have  Bodent-like  inferior  incisors,  but  also  possess  inferior 
Each  molar  has  a  simple  conical  fang,  imd  tbo  enamel 
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Tonod  it  oombinaa  to  aoggost  the  oboraoters  of  aa  Edentate.  So  tbat 
Calaandon  is  tbought  to  fumisli  a  hint  of  tlie  relationship  of  the 
SdentatatootberMammala.  Taniolahig  is  a  genui  of  allied  character, 
fonaded  on  a  single  tooth.  The  Tillodonta  is  a  suborder  with 
rodent-like  inoiBor  teeth  ;  and  thia  character  dietinguidheB  the  group 
from  the  Inseotivora,  to  which  the  molai  teeth  approximate.  There 
are  three  genera  in  this  suborder.  Ptiltaeolheriam  has  six  inferior 
molars  with  cross  crests,  which  with  wear  assuue  the  form  of  the 
letter  B,  with  the  convexities  turned  forward.  The  incisor  teeth  are 
powerful  and  adapted  for  breaking  nuts  or  cutting  fruits.  Two 
species  are  known.  The  other  genera  of  this  group  have  no  repro- 
sentatiTes  in  the  Wasatch  and  Bridger  faunae.  The  Inaoctivora, 
'whioh  alone  survive  at  the  present  day  of  all  the  Bunotberia, 
are  well  represented  hy  the  genera  Coitoryclkei  and  Ettkonyx. 
Xsihortgx  approximates  to  the  Tillodonta  in  having  the  enamel 
of  the  incisors  restricted  in  the  lower  jaw  to  the  front  of  the  tooth. 
The  lower  molars  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Hedgehogs,  but 
Mveral  affinities  are  seen  with  Lemurs  like  CMromyt,  and  with  the 
genns  Pelyeodua.  Conoryctheg  has  two  inferior  incisors,  and  is  repre- 
aCmted  by  several  species.    Ettkon^  has  three  inferior  incisors.    It  is 


Silkaujix  BMrmtiittri. 
remarkable  for  having  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones  se^iarate,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  existing  Hcdgeliogs.  Four  species  are  known. 
Another  Bunotheroid  suborder  is  named  Maodonta, — animals 
charaoterized  by  approaching  the  Quadrumaua  in  proportions, 
but  the  rami  of  the  mandible  are  separate,  so  that  Ihey  also 
approximate  towards  Lemurs.  Several  allied  forms  occur  in  the 
Eooeue  of  France,  and  it  gradually  became  manifest  that  tUeaa 
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animals  differ,  more  than  was  at  first  aapposed,  fVom   i 
types.     But  the  author  ii  unable  to  separate  the  group  from  fl 
luseotivora  by  ordioat  ohamctere.      Eleven  genera    are    oompiiied 
in  this  tribe,  among  them  being  Miero»yop$  with  two  spedw ;  ni 


Ht/optodui 

d'  PrymnTillftfy  uid  maxitlan-,  b*  Huidible. 
Tomitherivim  closely  allied  to  Adapts  of  Cuvier,  hut  havinfi;  two  incisor 
teeth  instead  of  three.  Tomitherium  is  an  animal  with  slender  limbs 
Bud  elongated  femora,  and  the  limbs  generally  have  much  of  a  qnid- 
rumanouB  character,  and  these  resemblances  are  supported  by  thois 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth ;  but  in  the  form  of  the  bumema  then 
u  resemblance  to  Lemurs.  The  only  species  iaT.rosfrof  urn.  Ptlyeodv 


Anaptoaivrphut  /lomKneuIui, 
a,  b.  Bido  Tiewi.  e.  From  above.  d.  From  below. 
is  clistinguisbetl  from  Tomiiherinm  by  hai-ing  the  third  trochanter 
in  the  midiilo  of  tho  shaft ;  and  it  has  two  roots  to  the  second  pre- 
molar. Other  characters  are  shown  in  five  species  described.  Sareo- 
lemur  is  an  allied  genua,  distinguifihed  by  having  acuta  cusps  on  the 
heels  of  the  true  molar  teeth,  Byoptodus  is  known  from  the  man- 
dibles of  five  species,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  simple  inner  tubercle, 
with  onsps  at  the  angles  of  the  lieels  of  the  molars. 

The  FroBtmi(G  are  distioguished  from  the  Idesodonta  by  having  sn 
opposable  hallux  which  does  not  exist  in  the  genus  Felyeodtu.  The 
author  states  that  Chiromi/s  i-epresonts  a  primary  division  of  the 
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Bnnotheria,  with  a  position  between  the  Prosimiad  and  the  TiUodonta. 
There  are  probably  three  families  of  these  Eocene  Lemuroids,  but 
there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  allies  of  Adapts  belong 
to  this  or  to  the  preceding  group,  so  that  the  author  limits  his  de- 
scription to  the  Mizodectidsd  and  me  Anaptomorphidsa. 

MixodecUs  is  only  known  from  mandibles,  so  that  some  uncer- 
tainty exists  as  to  its  systematic  position  as  well  as  its  dental  formula, 
and  the  anterior  teeth  may  be  incisor,  canine,  and  premolar,  or  the 
incisor  tooth  may  be  absent  Two  species  are  known.  Oynodon- 
tomys  is  also  founded  on  mandibles ;  and  Anaptomorphu$  complete 
the  family.  The  latter  genus,  of  which  we  give  figures  of  the 
natural  size,  has  large  well-defined  orbits.  There  is  no  sagittal  crest, 
and  the  temporal  ridges  are  well  defined.  In  many  ways  the 
cranial  characters  approximate  towards  the  Lemur  Tarskia,  yet  the 
dental  formula  agrees  with  the  Indrisinsd,  but  no  known  Lemur  has 
premolar  teeth  with  similar  interior  lobes  and  cusps,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  higher  Monkeys  and  Man.  The  small  size  of  the  canines 
is  quite  human.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  and  brain  are  not  smaller 
than  in  the  genus  Tarsiua  or  in  typical  existing  Lemurs.  From  the 
way  in  which  quadrumanous  and  definite  lemuroid  characters  are 
combined,  the  author  suggests  that  this  type  may  represent  the 


Anaptomorphut  amuiut.    Left  mandible  twice  nat.  size. 

family  from  which  true  Monkeys  and  Men  were  developed.  The 
European  type  which  most  closely  resembles  this  is  Necrolemur-, 
but  in  that  genus  the  two  inferior  premolars  have  but  one  root. 
Anaptomorphua  amulua  was  about  as  large  as  a  Marmoset.  A,  homun- 
cuius  is  founded  on  the  cranium.  It  was  rather  smaller  than  Tarsius 
spectrum f  and  is  thought  to  have  been  nocturnal;  with  feeding 
habits  like  the  smaller  Lemurs  of  the  Malay  Islands  and  Madagascar. 
The  Creodonta  is  a  large  division  of  Mammals  with  the  scaphoid 
and  lunar  bones  separate,  narrow  cerebral  hemispheres  having  very 
large  and  exposed  olfactory  lobes ;  while  the  ankle  joint  is  generally 
not  trochlear.  The  separation  of  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones  in 
the  carpus  is  a  distinction  from  the  Camivora,  yet  the  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw  with  the  squamosal  bone  is  transverse,  as  in  Carnivores. 
The  ilium  is  suggestive  of  the  Insectivora  and  Marsupials.  The 
femur  has  a  third  trochanter.     The  astragalus  articulated  with  the 
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onboid  and  navicular  bones.  There  were  five  toes  on  the  hind  feet, 
in  which  the  terminal  digits  are  compressed  and  sharp.  On  the 
whole,  in  the  limited  nnmber  of  incisor  teeth  it  approaches  the  In- 
sectiTora ;  it  has  many  affinities  with  the  Prosimiie  and  some  aflini- 
ties  with  Lemurs,  and  is  more  distantly  connected  with  the  CamivoFa. 
The  Creodonta  differed  from  the  Camivora  in  the  small  size  of  the 
limbs  as  compared  with  the  head.  Many  of  the  species  are  thouglit 
to  have  been  aquatic.  In  Europe  the  group  is  represented  by  soch 
types  as  Arctocyon,  which  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  a  MarBa- 
pial.  In  this  suborder  six  families  are  included,  oomprising  ahoat 
twenty-seven  genera.  Among  these  genera  the  author  would  look 
for  the  ancestors  of  the  existing  Camivora.  The  genera  with  marked 
inner  cusps  and  tubercles  to  the  molar  teeth  are  nearest  to  the 
Marsupials.  The  genera  without  internal  tubercles  to  the  molan 
are  regarded  as  ancestors  of  the  Hyeenodontidae ;  the  family  Miacidie 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  Dogs ;  and  the  family  Oxysnidie  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  Gats.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  lai;ge 
group  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  genus  Ictops  agrees  doeely 
with  Didelpht/8;  but  there  are  only  three  upper  incisors,  and  the 
angle  of  the  mandible  is  not  inflected.  Ferathertum  agrees  in  dental 
characters  with  Didelphys,  and  is  only  retained  until  the  complete 
dentition  is  known.  Triisodon  is  characterized  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  fourth  inferior  premolar,  and  the  rudimentary  anterior  cnspe 
of  the  molar  teeth ;  from  a  study  of  its  teeth  the  author  concludes 
that  the  posterior  milk  molar  of  Diphyodonts  is  a  permanent  tooth 
in  the  Marsupialia.  Four  species  exemplify  the  characters  of  this 
type.  Deltatherium  is  a  genus  which  has  in  the  lower  jaws  two 
tubercular  sectorial  teeth,  and  a  third  behind  them  with  a  long  heeL 
It  has  three  premolars  and  a  well-developed  canine.  The  dentition 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Opossums.  Didelphodus  differs  from  Deltch 
thertum  in  having  an  additional  premolar  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Stypolophus  is  represented  by  ten  species.  S.  viverrinvs  is  abont 
the  size  of  the  domestic  Cat  Its  skull  is  remarkable  for  the  lachrymal 
bone  not  extending  posterior  to  the  large  lachrymal  foramen.  The 
genus  is  found  in  the  Phosphorites  of  France,  but  the  author  does 
not  follow  Gaudry  in  uniting  it  with  Froviverra,  because  the  fourth 
upper  premolar  has  an  internal  cusp  and  an  external  cusp,  flanked 
in  front  and  behind  by  a  basal  heel. 

The  MiacidoB  comprise  two  genera,  Miacis  and  Didymietts,  Miach 
is  oonspicuous  for  its  canine  characters,  among  which  marsupial 
affinities  are  said  to  be  no  more  prominent  than  in  the  case  of  odier 
Creodonta ;  while  Didymictis  makes  an  approximation  towards 
Oxyoena  in  its  dentition.  It  is  well  represented  by  seven  species. 
The  Oxyaenidae  comprise  P/€ro(?o»i,  Protopsalia  and  Oxytena,  Characteis 
of  the  skull  are  suggestive  of  Cats,  but  the  head  was  larger  and  linihs 
smaller  than  in  true  Camivora,  and  they  rather  resemble  the  Car- 
nivorous Marsupials  in  proportions.  This  type  is  supposed  to  have 
been  aquatic.  JUioclaniis  comprises  about  eight  species,  known 
from  their  dentition,  which  affiliates  the  genus  to  Arctocyon ;  but  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  single  tubercle  on  the  inner  part  of  the  crown 
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of  the  tipper  molara.  Enobgh  of  fhe  skeleton  of  ilf.  ferax  is  known 
to  show  that  its  nearest  living  ally  is  prohahly  Thylaeynus  ;  hut  it 
differs  from  Marsupials  in  having  a  patella.  It  is  about  as  large  as 
a  Sheep.  The  remaining  American  genera  of  Creodonts  are  Diaaacus, 
Sareoihraustea  and  Mesanyx.  The  latter  genus  has  some  resemblance 
to  Hyanodon,  but  more  to  Amhlyetonua.  The  claws  are  flat  like  tho8e 
of  Seals ;  but  the  structure  of  the  ankle  suggests  that  the  type  was 
not  exclusively  aquatia     Mesanyx  is  thought  to  have  lived  on  Turtles. 

M.  oaai/ragua  was  as  large  as  a  large-sized  American  Black  Bear 
with  the  fore-limbs  much  shorter  than  the  hind-limbs,  giving  much 
the  aspect  of  a  huge  Rabbit,  except  that  the  tail  was  long.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  Eocene  flesh-eaters. 

In  this  review  we  have  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  varied 
organization  comprised  in  the  Bunotheria.  The  conception  of  this 
group  is  the  most  original  contribution  to  mammalian  classification 
which  has  been  made  for  a  long  time.  The  group  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  realize,  as  would  be  a  conception  of  the  Marsupialia,  if  Marsu- 
pials were  only  known  in  a  fossil  state.  Some  exception  may  be 
taken  to  the  term  order,  by  which  the  Bunotheria  is  indicated,  for 
the  group  is  rather  a  lower  division  of  the  placental  subclass ;  which 
the  author  would  compare  to  the  Marsupialia  in  the  variety  of 
orp^anization  it  includes,  while  he  believes  it  to  have  developed 
simultaneously  with  the  Marsupials,  or  even  to  have  been  an  older 
group.  The  classification  has  necessarily  grown  out  of  the  affinities 
which  the  described  families  of  Mammals  have  with  each  other, 
rather  than  with  surviving  groups;  and  although  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce a  decided  conviction  on  the  importance  of  this  great  general- 
ization without  an  examination  of  the  specimens  on  which  it  is 
founded,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  evolved  are  sound.  If  we 
recognized  the  Creodonta  and  other  groups  as  allied  to  existing  orders 
of  Mammals,  but  distinguished  by  their  smaller  brains,  and  less 
specialized  organization,  then  the  existence  of  the  Bunotheria  becomes 
not  only  a  convenience  in  classification,  but  a  generalization  which 
will  direct  research.  H.  G.  Sbblbt. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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MENT   OF   THB   BRITISH    MuSEUH   (NaTUBAL    HiSTOBY),    WITH    AN 

Account  of  the  Mobpholooy  and  Systematic  Position  of  the 
Group,  and  a  Bevision  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  By 
Kobert  Etheridgb,  Jun.,  and  P.  Herbert  Cabpbnteb,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  4to.  pp.  xiv.  and  322.  Illustrated  by  Twenty 
Lithographic  Plates  and  Twelve  Woodcuts.  (London,  1886, 
Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees.)     Price  2o«. 

WE  know  not  whether  it  be  due  to  the  beneficial  efiects  of  trans- 
plantation, but  there  has  certainly  been  a  steady  issue  of 
publications  in  connection  with  this  Department  since  its  removal,  in 
1880,  from  Great  Bussell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  to  the  new  soil  o^ 
Cromwell  Boad. 
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A  penny  Guide  to  the  Geological  Gklleries  appeared  on  their  re- 
opening to  the  public  on  19  April,  1881,  followed  by  an  illoatnted 
edition  in  1882  (price  threepence);  a  third  followed  in  1884;  and 
a  fourth  edition  (price  fourpence)  in  1886.  Of  the  three  eariier 
editions  altogether  11,234  copies  have  been  sold.  A  Oaide  to  tho 
Fossil  Fishes  appeared  in  1885  (price  threepence).  A  Catalogue  of 
the  Fossil  Foraminifera,  by  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.K.S.  (8to.), 
appeared  in  1882  (price  5s.).  A  Catalogue  of  the  JB^osail  Spongei, 
by  Dr.  O.  J.  Hinde,  F.G.S.,  4to.  with  38  plates  (prioe  SOs.),  in  1881 
A  Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Mammalia  (8yo.),  Part  L,  by  Bichard 
Lydekker,  B.A,  F.G.S.,  was  issued  in  1885  (price  5s.,  with  thirty- 
three  woodcuts) ;  Part  II.  also  in  1885  (prioe  6s.,  with  thirty-nine 
woodcuts) ;  Part  III.  in  1 886  (price  4s.,  with  thirty  woodcuts) ; 
(Part  IV.  we  are  informed  is  now  passing  through  the  press).  A 
Catalogue  of  the  Palsdossoic  Plants  in  the  Geological  Department,  by 
Mr.  R.  Eidston,  F.G.S.  (8vo.  pp.  288,  price  5s.),  appealed  in  1886. 

The  present  work  was  commenced  by  its  authors  some  years  sinoe^ 
but  their  task  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  to  oolleot  materials  which 
might  serve  to  illustrate  in  detail  the  minute  structure  of  this  cunooi 
and  extinct  group  of  Echinodermata.  They  were  soon  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Charles  Wachsmuth,  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  some  twenty-five  years  to  the 
collection  of  Crinoidea  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  North 
America,  and  who  has  also  published  several  important  memoirs  on 
these  organisms.  With  his  aid,  and  that  of  numerous  other  friends 
in  Europe  and  America,  the  authors  have  been  enabled  to  examine 
probably  the  largest  and  most  instructive  collection  of  these  organisms 
ever  brought  together,  thus  rendering  the  comprehension  of  their 
minute  anatomy  comparatively  easy,  and  giving  one  confidence  in  the 
interpretation  which  they  offer  of  each  detail  of  their  structure. 

With  regard  to  the  systematic  position  of  the  Blastoidka,  one  of 
the  authors  (Dr.  P.  Herbert  Carpenter)  has  had  peculiar  advantages 
in  approaching  the  subject,  from  bis  previous  studies  of  the  Crinoidea 
collected  by  the  '*  Challenger  "  expedition ;  whilst  both  authors  have 
long  and  patiently  studied  the  fossil  forms,  and  have  endeavoured 
by  the  examination  of  numerous  remains  and  by  the  preparation 
of  very  many  sections,  exhibiting  internal  structure,  accurately 
to  work  out  the  morphology  of  this  obscure  and  but  little  understood 
group. 

I'he  position  of  the  Blastoidea  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
Echinodermata  has  long  been  a  subject  of  grave  discussion ;  but  the 
leading  authorities  are  now  agreed  in  giving  the  Blastoids  a  position 
as  a  group  equivalent  in  rank  to  the  Brachiate  Crinoids  and  the 
Cystids,  or  to  the  Urchins  and  Starfishes. 

Blastoids  with  stems  appear  to  be  extremely  rare,  although  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  great  majority  were  stalked  forms.  Indeed 
the  authors  figure  several  examples  (see  plate  iiL  fig.  16;  pL  v. 
fig.  25 ;  pi.  vi.  fig.  23 ;  and  pi.  xvi.  fig.  7)  showing  the  remains  of 
stems.  But  the  stem  in  Oranatocrinus  is  of  moderate  size  compared 
to  the  diameter  of  the  flat  basal  disc  of  which  it  occupies  the  centre. 

In  Fentremitideaf  Orophocritius,  Ct\j^U)>)\<x%1^^  «si4  TrooMiocriwu 
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the  basal  onp  is  elongated  and  tapers  elegantly  downwards  until  its 
narrow  lower  end  rests  directly  upon  the  first  stem-joint,  which  is 
sometimes  seen  still  united  to  the  base.  One  Pentremite  has  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Waohsmuth,  in  which  the  stem  terminates  below 
in  a  branching  root  like  that  of  the  Bourgueticrinida :  whilst  three 
genera  of  Blastoids,  namely,  Pentephyllum,  EleutherocrinuBf  and 
Aatrocrinus,  appear  to  have  had  no  stem  in  the  adult  state,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  during  their  early  life. 

The  following  definition  of  the  Pelmatozoa^  (under  which  name 
the  stalked  Echinodermata  are  classed  by  the  authors)  will  probably 
give  the  leading  characters  of  this  difficult  group  more  clearly  than 
any  words  of  our  own  : — 

''Phylum  EoHiNODSBHATA,  Branch  Pelmatozoa.  Echinoderms 
which  are  fixed  either  permanently  or  temporarily  by  the  middle  of 
the  aboral  surface.  A  jointed  stem  containing  a  neuro-vascular  axis 
is  usually  present,  but  may  be  lost  when  maturity  is  reached ;  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  few  sessile  forms,  remain  altogether  undeveloped.  The 
apical  system  consists  of  a  dorsooentral  plate,  basals,  and  radials, 
with  the  frequent  addition  of  under-basals  and  interradials.  These 
plates  form  a  cup,  which  either  simply  supports,  or  more  or  less 
completely  encloses,  the  visceral  mass,  and  often  bears  jointed 
appendages — the  arms  and  pinnules. 


A. 


B. 


Fio  1. — Diagram  of  Troatlocrinui  Reinwardti.    A.  the  anal  side.    B.  the  summit 
Tiew.    The  radio-deltoid  sutures  are  shown  by  rather  darker  lines. 

"An  oral  system,  which  is  to  some  extent  a  repetition  of  the  apical 
system,  and  consists  of  a  central  plate,  basals,  radials,  and  inter- 
radials, is  developed  to  a  very  variable  extent  above  the  actinal  sur- 
face of  the  larva.  It  may  be  (1)  altogether  resorbed ;  (2)  persist  as 
basals  only  which  cover  the  peristome ;  or  (3)  reach  a  high  state  of 
development  so  as  to  form  a  complex  vault  or  tegmen  calycia  covering 
in  the  whole  visceral  mass.  The  anal  tube  opens  on  the  oral  surface, 
but  is  sometimes  in  close  relation  with  the  calyx-plates. 

"  The  water- vascular  ring  does  not  communicate  directly  with  the 
exterior,  and  the  lateral  branches  of  the  radial  vessels  (when  present) 
are  respiratory,  but  not  locomotor  in  function." 

^  From  r/A^ia,  wt^futros,  stalked,  and  C«M>y,  «sm&s\« 
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"Class  Blastoidka. — Armless  Pelmatosoa  of  a  pjriformy  olaval^ 
ovate,  or  globose  shape,  which  usually  exhibit  a  very  perfect  ndiil 
symmetry.  Base  monooyclio,  of  two  lai^  plates  and  one  small  one^ 
the  latter  being  always  in  the  left  anterior  interradins,  Fig.  2.  IL  (A-B); 
Five  radialfl,  more  or  less  deeply  incised  by  the  ambulacra,  and  fivs 
interradials  which  rest  on  them  and  bound  the  peristome,  one  of  theiA 
being  pierced  by  the  anus.   For  view  of  summit,  see  Fig.  l,B.p.421. 

Ambulacra  fringed  on  each  side  by  a  single  or  double  row  of 
jointed  appendages,  which  are  in  dose  relation  to  the  side  platea 
These  rest  on  or  against  a  subambulacral  lancet-plate,  which  it 
pierced  by  a  canal  that  lodged  the  water-vessel  and  unites  with  iti 
fellows  into  a  circum-oral  ring. 

Hydrospires  arranged  in  ten  (or  rarely  eight)  groups  which  are 
limited  to  the  radial  and  interradial  plates ;  their  slits  are  paralld 
to,  and  more  or  less  completely  oonoealed  by,  the  ambulacra,  often 
opening  externally  through  pores  at  their  sides,  and  also  by  five  or 
ten  openings  round  the  peritdome.  Neither  hydrospires  nor  amba- 
lacra  extend  below  the  basiradial  suture. 

Peristome  naturally  oonoealed  by  a  vault  of  small  plates,  whicli 
rarely  exhibit  any  definite  arrangement,  and  are  continuous  with 
the  covering-plates  of  the  ambulacra." 

From  the  foregoing  definition  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Blastoids 
differ  in  certain  important  points  from  other  Pelmatozoa,  notably  in 
the  perforation  of  the  lancet-plate,  ''  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
knowledge  whatever  in  either  Crinoids  or  Cystids.  The  absence  of 
under-basal  plates  and  the  constant  presence  of  five  interradials 
(one  of  which  is  divided  in  Elaacrinus),  lastly  the  constant  but 
peculiar  trimerous  symmetry  of  the  base,  only  observed  in  the  raie 

I.  II. 
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Fio.  2.— Diagram  showing  the  arrangementof  thebaaalsinl.P&rycTffiuf,  andll.in 
the  Blastoids.  A,  B,  C,  D^  £,  the  five  radii  of  the  calyx,  x,  the  small azygos  baal. 
y,  c,  the  two  larger  basals.  rf  ....«/,  the  dorsal  axis,  r  ...  r,  the  radial  axif, 
in  which  the  anus  is  situated.  The  arrows  show  the  (probable)  ditectioa  of  the 
spirallj-coiled  digestive  tube. 
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Cystid,  Crifploernnu  eenuw,  and  possiblj  in  one  Criaoid  (Stephauo- 
eritttu).  Many  FalwoorinoidB  have  a  trimeioiis  base,  bat  aooording 
to  WachsiuDth  and  Springer  ("RoTision  of  the  Palseocrinoidea," 
jlt.  iii.  1885,  p.  10),  the  small  plate  is  alnays  in  the  right  anterior 
interradina  (A— E).     (See  Woodcut,  p.  422,  Fig.  2, 1.) 

The  calyx  of  many  Blaatoids  ie  marked  by  Teiy  well'dejined 
ridges,  which  itart  from  the  bottom  of  the  basal  cup  and  extend 
upwards  until  they  meet  the  radial  lipa  at  the  distal  ends  of  the 
ambnlaora.  The  general  arrangement  of  these  ridges  is  the  same  in 
all  Blastoids,  and  is  perhaps  best  studied  in  St^hanocrinut  in  which 
^pe  they  are  very  strongly  morkad  (see  Woodout,  Fig.  3,  infra). 


Fio.  H.— Ditmm  to  iliflw  the  pootion  of  the  ridgej  (1-8)  on  the  three  baial* 
ud  tbe  Are  r«duL>(^,  B.  C,  D,  E)  of  HUphaaoerima  anyWafuf  (modified  IromRoemei). 
(The  lattering  of  the  plates  ie  the  aome  M  ia  Fig.  2.) 

Lastly  we  may  notice  the  very  symmetrical  groaping  of  the 
hydnoapirea.  "  lliese  ot^;anB  occur  in  moat  Cystida,  and  perhaps  even 
in  some  Crinoids,  but  we  know  of  no  member  of  either  group  in 
which  theirarrangementisatall  like  that  which  ocoursin  theBlastoids. 
In  this  class  tliey  are  restricted  to  the  radial  and  interradial  plates, 
where  they  lie  with  their  slits  parallel  to  the  ambulacra,  and  except 
in  the  genus  Codaaltr,  there  are  always  live  interradial  pairs  of 
hydrospire-groups.  No  Cystid  whatever  preaenta  anything  like  this 
regular  distribution  of  the  hydrospires,  which  on«D  extend  down  on 
to  the  basals,  and  even  on  to  the  under-basale,  when  such  are  present." 

"  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  Blastoids  have  the  most  ce^WVg 
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oonstmoted  okIjx  of  nny  Pelmatozos,  and  in  fact  of  Aoy  EohlDodamiL 
Under-baaalB  may  oooar  in  all  the  bnobiate  forma,  while  the  bwli 
of  CrinoidB  may  vary  in  nnmber  from  two  to  five,  and  the  daralop- 
meat  of  the  intoradials  variee  extremely  among  the  differwit  gmapt.' 
(p.  119.) 

There  ia  a  persiBtent  number  of  thirteen  platea  ia  the  Bbatoid^ 
with  the  single  exception  of  £j«acrtnw,  wnioh  haa  the  poatoicr 
deltoid  divided  into  two  by  the  anal  plate ;  and  with  the  exoeptioD 
of  three  genera,  BUutkerotsrimu,  Atlracriinu,  and  PentepkgUait,  tbe 
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contoor  of  the  oalyz  is  always  perfectly  symmetrioal,  consisting  as 
it  does  of  five  equal  and  similar  radials,  and  five  deltoids  of  the 
same  nature. 

The  foregoing  table  (from  p.  186)  is  extremely  valaable  as 
showing  the  Distribution  of  the  Genera  of  the  Blastoidea  in  Space 
and  Time.  We  have  added  a  column  with  the  probable  number 
of  species  referred  to  each  genus. 

From  the  foregoing  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  two  (American) 
generic  forms,  J}tooBtocrinus  and  Cadaster ,  occur  in  the  Upper 
Silurian,  about  six  or  seven  genera  in  the  Devonian ;  whilst  the  great 
majority  occur  in  the  Carboniferous  series  both  in  England  and  in 
America. 

A  careful  description  of  each  species  is  given  by  the  authors, 
illustrated  by  twenty  quarto  plates  and  399  figures,  most  beautifully 
and  accurately  drawn  by  Messrs.  0.  Berjeau  and  P.  Highley,  re- 
quiring not  only  great  artistic  power,  but  a  large  store  of  patience 
in  making  out  such  minute  and  very  elaborate  details. 

All  Biologists  who  are  interested  in  the  Echinodermata  must  feel 
grateful  to  the  authors  of  this  very  elaborate  and  exhaustive  Memoir, 
which  clears  up  so  many  points  in  the  anatomy  of  this  ancient  class, 
that  has  hitherto  been  but  very  imperfectly  understood. 

We  trust  they  may  be  so  well  satisfied  at  the  favourable  reception 
which  this  volume  is  sure  to  meet  with,  that  they  will  take  up  and 
work  out  in  the  same  earnest  and  painstaking  manner  the  still  more 
important  and  interesting  Brachiate  division,  which  has  remained 
far  too  long  neglected  by  palssontologists. 


in. — Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Mammalia  in  the  Beitish  Museum 
(Natural  History),  Cromwell  Road,  8.W.  Part  III.'  Con- 
taining THE  ORDER  UnGULATA,  SUB-ORDERS  PeRISSODAGTYLA, 
TOXODONTIA,  CONDYLARTHRA  AND  AmBLYPODA.     By  R.  LyDEKKER, 

B.A ,  F.G.S.,  etc.     8vo.  pp.  xvi.  <fe  186.     (London,  1886,  printed 
by  Order  of  the  Trustees.) 

THE  present  part  of  Mr.  Lydekker*s  Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Mam- 
malia completes  the  order  Ungulata  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  group,  the  Probosgidea.  This  group,  it  is  announced,  will 
form  Part  IV.  of  the  Catalogue,  which  is  now  in  the  press.  Although 
embracing  only  a  small  section  of  the  Mammalia,  this  part  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  palsBontologist ;  for  out  of  the  eighty  species 
recorded  in  its  pages,  all  are  extinct  save  four,  namely,  Tapirua 
Americanus,  Equtu  cahallua,  Bhinoceros  sondatcus  and  Bh,  unicornis. 
Furthermore,  of  the  seventy-eight  extinct  species,  no  fewer  than 
thirty-two  species,  belonging  to  as  many  as  twelve  genera,  date  back 
to  the  Eocene  Tertiary  formation,  namely,  Zophtodon  (5  species) ; 
ffyracotherium  (3  species) ;  Pachynolophvs  (4  species) ;  Falaotherium 
(8  species)  ;  Anchilophus  (2  species) ;  Bhinoceros  (2  species) ;  Cadur^ 
cotherium  (1  species);  Periptychus  (1  species);  Maphconus  (1  species); 

^  Part  II.  was  noticed  in  the  Obolooical  MAOAZim,  A^gnnl,  \%%^^  v^.  Vl^-VVX. 
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Caryphodon  (1  speoies) ;  Tinoeeras  (2  species) ;  and  Dimoeeras  (2 
species) — represented  in  the  collectioo. 

The  genus  Lophiodon  nearly  approaches  the  Tapir  and  Bhinooeros 
in  the  stmcture  of  its  teeth.  Like  the  Tapir  the  lower  true  molan 
have  simple  transverse  ridges,  hut  the  premolars  are  more  orlesi 
longitudinally  tuherculated,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  iti 
near  ally,  the  Palaothertum,  in  which  the  whole  series  of  the  lower 
molars  are  longitudinally  hi-crescentic  in  form.  It  had  also,  like  the 
Tapir,  which  it  preceded  in  geological  time,  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet 
and  three  on  the  hind-feet 

'  Many  species  are  enumerated,  ranging  in  size  from  the  Pig  to  the 
Rhinoceros.  Their  remains  have  heen  met  with  in  several  localitiei 
in  Europe,  and  also  in  this  country,  in  Eocene  Tertiary  strata. 

Its  dentition  may  he  expressed  as  follows : — 

Incisors  i,  canines  i,  premolars  i,  molars  f,  x  2  =  40. 

Hyracotherium  was  a  small  animal,  ahout  the  size  of  a  Hara^ 
principally  known  in  a  fossil  state  hy  its  dentition.  Its  remains  are 
comparatively  rare  and  have  heen  found  in  the  Lower  Eocene 
(London  Clay),  Heme  Bay ;  at  Eyson  in  Suffolk ;  and  also  as  s 
derived  fossil  from  an  older  deposit  in  the  Suffolk  Crag. 

Pachynolophus  is  an  allied  genus  of  small  animals,  whose  remainf 
are  only  found  in  Eocene  deposits.  Four  species  are  represented  in 
the  collection  hy  teeth  and  jaws  from  France  and  Switzerland.  The 
dentition  is  complete,  viz. : — 

Incisors  f ,  canines  t,  premolars  J,  molars  f  x  2  =  44. 

Palaotherinm  is  well  represented  in  the  collection.  It  was  a  Tapir- 
like animal,  first  described  by  Cuvier,  from  skulls,  teeth  and  bones, 
of  numerous  individuals,  representing  several  species,  which  were 
discovered  in  the  Gypsum  quarries  (Upper  Eocene)  of  Montmartre, 
Paris. 

Pcdceothertum  magnum  was  as  large  as  a  Horse,  four  or  five  feet  in 
height ;  whilst  P.  curium  was  about  the  size  of  a  Hog.  They  all  had 
a  short  fleshy  snout  or  proboscis,  like  the  Tapir ;  but,  unlike  the 
Tapir,  they  had  only  three  toes  on  each  foot,  whilst  the  Tapir  had 
four  toes  on  the  fore-foot. 

Mr.  Lydekker  (following  Prof.  Flower)  treats  Paloplotherium  as 
identical  with  Palaotherium,  P.  annectena  was  about  the  size  of  a 
Sheep  and  is  well  represented  in  the  collection  from  the  Upper 
Eocene  of  Hordwell,  Hants,  and  from  Vaucluse  in  France. 

Anchilophus,  a  small  PalsBOtheroid,  is  represented  by  jaws  and  teeth 
from  the  Upper  Eocene  at  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight»  and  from 
Yaucluse  and  Cay  lux  in  France. 

The  Rhinoceroses  are  now  all  placed  in  a  single  genus,  which 
includes  five  or  six  known  living  species.  No  fewer  than  twenty -four 
species  are  represented  by  fossil  remains  in  the  collection,  mostly 
from  Pleistocene,  Pliocene  or  Miocene  Tertiary  deposits ;  but  two 
forms,  Hh.  croizeti  and  Bh,  lematiensis,  occur  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
phosphorites  of  France,  thus  carrying  this  remarkable  living  genus 
back  in  time  to  the  older  Tertiaries.    Four  other  genera,  of  which  at 
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present  we  possess  only  imperfect  materials  for  study,  are  provision- 
ally referred  to  the  family  Bhinocerotida,  namely  :  Hyracodoriy  Cadur- 
coiherium,  JTomalodontotherium  and  Elasmotherium.  Of  these  four 
genera,  one  only  ( CaduredthertHm)  dates  back  to  the  Eocene  period. 

PeriptychuaaxkdlTaploeontu  are  both  Lower  Eocene  genera  from  New 
Mexico  in  North  America.  They  are  characterized  by  the  grooved 
and  ridged  sculpture  of  the  teeth.  They  form  a  part  of  the  sub- 
order CoNDTLABTHBA,  in  whioh  are  placed  a  number  of  those  primi- 
tive Mammals  having  a  bunodont  or  lophodont  type  of  cheek- 
dentition,  foreshadowing  both  the  Artiodactyla  and  Perissodactyla ; 
there  are  usually  five  digits  in  both  the  manus  and  pes,  the  terminal 
phalangeals  being  acuminate.  The  best-preserved  example  of  the 
family  is  the  genus  Phenacodus,  of  which  a  figure  was  given  in  the 
Geological  Maoazimc  for  February,  1886  (Plate  II.  p.  49). 

Under  the  suborder  Amblypoda  is  placed  the  remains  of  the 
genus  Caryphodon,  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Harwich,  Essex,  and 
from  Dulwich,  near  London.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Eocene  of  France 
and  North  America. 

Coryphodon  was  the  largest  of  the  early  Eocene  Ungulates,  and  the 
relative  smallness  of  its  brain,  together  with  its  five-toed  feet,  which 
resemble  in  structure  those  of  the  Dinocerata,  indicate  some  affinity 
to  that  group,  which  it  also  preceded. 

The  section  Dinocerata  is  included  in  the  same  suborder,  and 
completes  the  series  of  Eocene  Mammals  represented  in  the  collection. 

We  are  indebted  for  our  very  perfect  knowledge  of  the  genera 
Tinoceras  and  Dinoceras  to  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh,  whose  labours  in 
exploring  the  Eocene  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Wyoming  Territory 
have  opened  up  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  Tertiary  palaeontology. 
.  For  a  full  account,  with  figures,  of  these  interesting  genera,  see 
the  Geological  Magazine  for  May,  1885,  Decade  III.  Vol.  II.  pp. 
212-228  (with  18  Woodcuts). 

The  fore  and  hind  limbs  had  feet  with  five  well-developed  toes, 
each  terminating  in  a  hoof ;  the  femur  and  tibia  were  placed 
vertically  in  a  line,  as  in  the  hind*  leg  of  the  Elephant  The  nasal 
bones  were  elongated,  having  two  small  pre-nasal  bones  in  front  of 
them ;  the  animal  does  not  appear  to  have  been  furnished  with  a 
proboscis. 

The  most  striking  feature  is  the  skull,  which  is  surmounted  by 
three  pairs  of  rounded  protuberances  or  horn-cores,  which  were  pro- 
bably enveloped  in  homy  sheaths.  There  are  no  upper  incisors, 
but  the  upper  canines  ai*e  developed  into  large  and  powerful  flattened 
tunks,  directed  downwards,  and  protected  on  each  side  by  the  broadly- 
expanded  margin  of  the  lower  jaw. 

These  early  Eocene  types  have  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  derivation  of  our  existing  Mammalian  fauna,  that  we 
cannot  but  welcome  every  addition  to  our  knowledge  concerning 
them,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Lydekker  for  this  further  instal- 
ment of  his  Catalogue,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  we  may  soon 
have  it  before  us  in  its  completed  form. 
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cuboid  and  navicular  bones.  There  were  five  toes  on  the  hind  feet, 
in  which  the  terminal  digita  are  compressed  and  sharp.  On  the 
whole,  in  the  limited  number  of  incisor  teeth  it  approaches  the  In- 
bectivora ;  it  has  many  affinities  with  the  Prosimiie  and  some  affini- 
ties with  Lemurs,  and  is  more  distantly  connected  with  the  Camiyora. 
The  Greodonta  differed  from  the  Camivora  in  the  small  size  of  the 
limbs  as  compared  with  the  head.  Many  of  the  species  are  thought 
to  have  been  aquatic.  In  Europe  the  group  is  represented  by  such 
types  as  Arciocyon,  which  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  a  Marsu- 
pial. In  this  suborder  six  families  are  included,  comprising  aboat 
twenty-seven  genera.  Among  these  genera  the  author  would  look 
for  the  ancestors  of  the  existing  Camivora.  The  genera  with  marked 
inner  cusps  and  tubercles  to  the  molar  teeth  are  nearest  to  the 
Marsupials.  The  genera  without  internal  tubercles  to  the  molars 
are  regarded  as  ancestors  of  the  HysBnodontidae ;  the  family  MiacidsB 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  Dogs ;  and  the  family  Oxyaenidse  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  Cats.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  large 
group  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  genus  Ictops  agrees  closely 
with  Didelphys ;  but  there  are  only  three  upper  incisors,  and  the 
angle  of  the  mandible  is  not  inflected.  Peratherium  agrees  in  dental 
characters  with  Didelphya,  and  is  only  retained  until  the  complete 
dentition  is  known.  Triisodon  is  characterized  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  fourth  inferior  premolar,  and  the  rudimentary  anterior  cusps 
of  the  molar  teeth ;  from  a  study  of  its  teeth  the  author  concludes 
that  the  posterior  milk  molar  of  Diphyodonts  is  a  permanent  tooth 
in  the  Marsupialia.  Four  species  exemplify  the  characters  of  this 
type.  BeltiUherium  is  a  genus  which  has  in  the  lower  jaws  two 
tubercular  sectorial  teeth,  and  a  third  behind  them  with  a  long  heel. 
It  has  three  premolars  and  a  well- developed  canine.  The  dentitioa 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Opossums.  Didelphodua  differs  from  Deltch 
iherium  in  having  an  additional  premolar  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Stypolophue  is  represented  by  ten  species.  S,  viverrinus  is  about 
the  size  of  the  domestic  Cat  Its  skull  is  remarkable  for  the  lachrymal 
bone  not  extending  posterior  to  the  large  lachrymal  foramen.  The 
genus  is  found  in  the  Phosphorites  of  France,  but  the  author  does 
not  follow  Gaudry  in  uniting  it  with  Proviverra,  because  the  fourth 
upper  premolar  has  an  internal  cusp  and  an  external  cusp,  flanked 
in  front  and  behind  by  a  basal  heel. 

The  MiacidsB  comprise  two  genera,  Miacis  and  Didymxctis.  Miacit 
is  conspicuous  for  its  canine  characters,  among  which  marsupial 
affinities  are  said  to  be  no  more  prominent  than  in  the  case  of  other 
Creodonta ;  while  DidymiciU  makes  an  approximation  towards 
Oxycsna  in  its  dentition.  It  is  well  represented  by  seven  species. 
The  OxyaenidsB  comprise  P/crodow,  Protopsalis  and  Oxytsna.  Characters 
of  the  skull  are  suggestive  of  Cats,  but  the  head  was  larger  and  limbs 
smaller  than  in  true  Camivora,  and  they  rather  resemble  the  Car- 
nivorous Marsupials  in  proportions.  This  type  is  supposed  to  have 
been  aquatic.  HSioclanva  comprises  about  eight  species,  known 
from  their  dentition,  which  affiliates  the  genus  to  Arctocyon ;  but  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  single  tubercle  on  the  inner  part  of  the  crown 
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of  tbe  upper  molars.  Enotigh  of  the  skeleton  of  JIT.  ferox  is  known 
to  show  that  its  nearest  living  ally  is  probably  Thylaeynua  ;  but  it 
differs  from  Marsupials  in  having  a  patella.  It  is  about  as  large  as 
a  Sheep.  The  remaining  American  genera  of  Oreodonts  are  Disaacua, 
Sareoihraustea  and  Meaonffx.  The  latter  genns  has  some  resemblance 
to  Hyanodon,  but  more  to  AmUyetanua,  The  olaws  are  flat  like  those 
of  Seals ;  but  the  structure  of  the  ankle  suggests  that  the  type  was 
not  exolusively  aquatio.     Meaanyx  is  thought  to  have  lived  on  Turtles. 

M.  aaatfragua  was  as  large  as  a  large-sized  American  Black  Bear 
with  the  fore-limbs  much  shorter  than  the  hind-limbs,  giving  mucli 
the  aspect  of  a  huge  Rabbit,  except  that  the  tail  was  long.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  Eocene  flesh-eaters. 

In  this  review  we  have  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  varied 
organization  comprised  in  the  Bunotheria.  The  conception  of  this 
group  is  the  most  original  contribution  to  mammalian  classification 
which  has  been  made  for  a  long  time.  The  group  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  realize,  as  would  be  a  oonoeption  of  the  Marsupialia,  if  Marsu- 
pials were  only  known  in  a  fossil  state.  Some  exception  may  be 
taken  to  the  term  order,  by  which  the  Bunotheria  is  indicated,  for 
the  group  is  rather  a  lower  division  of  the  placental  subclass ;  which 
the  author  would  compare  to  the  Marsupialia  in  the  variety  of 
organization  it  includes,  while  he  believes  it  to  have  developed 
simultaneously  with  the  Marsupials,  or  even  to  have  been  an  older 
group.  The  classification  has  necessarily  grown  out  of  the  affinities 
which  the  described  families  of  Mammals  have  with  each  other, 
rather  than  with  surviving  groups;  and  although  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce a  decided  conviction  on  the  importance  of  this  great  general- 
ization without  an  examination  of  the  specimens  on  which  it  is 
founded,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  evolved  are  sound.  If  we 
recQfpiized  the  Creodonta  and  other  groups  as  allied  to  existing  orders 
of  Mammals,  but  distinguished  by  their  smaller  brains,  and  less 
specialized  organization,  then  the  existence  of  the  Bunotheria  becomes 
not  only  a  convenience  in  classification,  but  a  generalization  which 
will  direct  research.  H.  G.  Seelsy. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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MKNT   OF   THE   BRITISH    MuSEUM   (NaTUBAL    HiSTOBY),    WITH    AN 

Account  of  the  Mobphology  and  Systematic  Position  of  thk 
Group,  and  a  Eevision  of  the  Genera  and  Speoies.  By 
Egbert  Ethbridob,  Jun.,  and  P.  Herbert  Carpenter,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  4to.  pp.  xiv.  and  322.  Illustrated  by  Twenty 
Lithographic  Plates  and  Twelve  Woodcuts.  (London,  1886, 
Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees.)     Price  25a. 

WE  know  not  whether  it  be  due  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  trans- 
plantation, but  there  has  certainly  been  a  steady  issue  of 
publioations  in  connection  with  this  Department  since  its  removal,  in 
1880,  from  Great  Eussell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  to  the  new  soil  of 
Cromwell  Eoad. 
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of  Fossil  Plants,  which  is  not  yet  arranged ;  and  also  ca.ll8  attention  to 
the  valuable  series  of  type  collections  now  in  conrse  of  arrangemenL 
Since  the  latter  includes  the  collections  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  Mr. 
S.  V.  Wood,  J.  and  J.  de  Carle  Sower  by,  Mr.  F.  B.  Edwartls,  and 
Dr.  Thos.  Davidson,  their  interest  to  all  palsBontologists  must  be 
of  the  greatest  The  volume  concludes  with  an  excellent  plan  of 
the  Palsdontologioal  Galleries  and  a  well-arranged  Index. 

With  the  publication  of  this  series  of  popular  "  Guides  "  for  the 
nonscientific,  and  of  the  "  Catalogues  "  for  the  scientist,  the  British 
Museum  is  rendering  its  unrivalled  collections  of  the  best  possible 
advantage  to  all  classes  of  visitors ;  and  we  beg  to  offer  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  Dr.  Woodward  and  his  able  coadjutors  on  the 
successful  completion  of  the  present  "  Guide "  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  branches  of  the  whole  collection. 


-AJEfTID   I^I^OOEEIDIlSrC3-S. 


Zoological  Society  of  London. 

June  29th,  1886.— Osbert  Salvin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.Pres.,  in  the 
chair. — The  following  communication  was  read : — 

"  Note  on  the  Presence  of  a  Columella  (Epipterygoid,  Parker)  in 
the  skull  of  Ichthyosaurus,"  by  A.  Smith  Woodward,  F.G.S.  Com- 
municated by  the  President. 

In  this  paper,  the  author  recorded  the  presence  of  a  "  columella  " 
(epipterygoid)  in  the  skulls  of  several  Liassic  Ichthyosaurs  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  offered  a  brief  account  of  the  main  features  of 
the  bone.  The  communication  was  suggested  by  Sir  Richard  Owen's 
statement  ("  Foss.  Kept.  Lias  Form.*'  p.  96)  that  he  had  observed  no 
trace  of  the  element  in  question  in  the  British  fossils  ;  and  the  fact 
became  still  more  worthy  of  note,  since  Prof.  Cope  (Proc.  Amer. 
Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  xix.  p.  200)  had  already  determined  the  pre- 
sence of  a  columella  in  the  skull  of  an  American  lohthyosaur,  and 
this  circumstance  was  evidently  overlooked  by  Sir  Richard  Owen. 
As  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Cope,  the  bone  is  long  and  Hlender,  with 
expanded  extremities ;  and  in  the  present  communication  the  author 
showed  that  it  was  a  distinct  element,  although  a  suture  at  its  upper 
end  in  the  American  specimen  appeared  to  be  wanting.  It  was 
further  remarked  that  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Ichthyosaurian 
columella  exhibits  a  striking  resemblance  to  its  homologue  in  Sphe- 
nodon,  in  the  fact  that  the  expansion  shows  two  distinct  articular 
facett«s  upon  its  inner  aspect  as  is  well  seen  in  the  specimen  figured 
in  Hawkins'  "Book  of  the  Great  Sea- Dragons,"  pi.  19,  fig.  1.  In 
the  living  Rhynchocephalian  genus,  the  articulation  is  contracted 
both  with  the  pterygoid  and  an  inward  extension  of  the  quadrate ; 
in  IclUhyosauruBy  however,  its  nature  cannot  yet  be  determined,  and, 
according  to  Prof.  Seeley,  there  is  no  inwardly -directed  process  of 
the  last-named  bone. 

Erratum. — Gbol.  Mao.  August,  1886,  p.  341,  legend  to  woodcut,  for  *•  Interior," 
read  Exterior. 
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ON  THE  TEBM  NEOCOMIAN. 

Sib, — When  my  article  on  the  use  of  the  tenn  Neooomian 
appeared  in  this  Magazine,  I  felt  oonscious  that  I  had  provoked 
a  formidable  antagonist,  and  when  I  saw  Prof.  Jadd's  long  letter  in 
the  July  Number,  I  felt  like  the  oaptain  of  a  frigate  about  to  receive 
the  broadside  of  a  three-decker ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  utmost 
damage  I  have  received  is  a  few  shot  through  my  sails,  and  that  the 
hull  of  my  little  vessel  is  left  perfectly  wat^r-tight 
.  A  large  part  of  Prof.  Judd*s  letter  is  devoted  to  showing  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  crediting  him  with  being  the  first  to  apply  the  term 
Neoeomtan  to  British  strata,  and  he  says  that  the  author  who  had  the 
chief  honour  (as  he  esteems  it)  of  introduciug  that  term  was  the  late 
Mr.  R.  A.  Godwin- Austen.  Well,  this  is  perfectly  true.  I  admit  that 
Godwin-Austen  was  the  first  to  use  the  term  ;  in  1843  he  employed 
it  for  what  we  now  call  the  Atherfield  Clay  of  Surrey,  and  ia  1856 
he  speaks  of  the  **  Lower  Greensand  or  Neooomian  group ; "  but  in 
the  first  paper  (Proo.  G^l.  Soc.  vol.  iv.)  he  correlated  the  Surrey 
clay  with  the  argile  ostrSenne  of  the  Yassy  section,  and  in  the 
second  he  makes  the  Lower  Greensand  of  North  Wilts  correspond 
with  the  Urgonien  of  D'Orbigny.  Now  subsequent  researches  proved 
these  correlations  to  be  erroneous.  Renevier  and  Marcou,  writing  in 
1856  and  1858,  showed  that  the  English  Lower  Greensand  was  not 
the  equivalent  of  the  Neoeomien  or  of  the  Urgonien,  but  of  the 
Rhodanien  and  Aptien ;  consequently  the  use  of  the  term  in  England, 
having  originated  in  a  mistake,  ought  to  have  been  abandoned. 

So  indeed  it  might  have  been  but  for  the  intervention  of  Prof. 
Judd,  who  is  certainly  responsible  for  its  revival  in  1864,  and  for 
urging  its  more  extended  application  in  1870.  His  article  ''On  the 
use  of  the  term  Neooomian "  (Gbol.  Mao.  Vol.  VII.  p.  220)  was 
written  with  the  special  object  of  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
term  for  the  whole  series  of  beds  between  the  Gault  and  the 
Jurassic  strata,  and  of  raising  this  series  to  the  rank  of  an  in- 
dependent system.  I  maintain  therefore  that  if  Prof.  Judd  had  not 
introduced  this  name  for  the  second  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  would  never  have  found  a  place  in  British  nomenclature. 

Prof.  Judd  next  refers  to  God  win- Austen's  arguments  for  the 
Neoomian  age  of  the  Lower  Greensand  fossils.  I  repeat  that  by  the 
increase  of  our  knowledge  these  arguments  have  been  shown 
to  be  fallacious;  of  course  the  fossils  of  the  Lower  Greensand 
resemble  those  of  the  Urgonien  more  than  those  of  the  Gault 
and  Chalk  I  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  class  the  Lower  Green- 
sand with  the  Upper  and  not  with  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks. 
If  Prof.  Judd  cannot  formulate  a  better  reply  to  the  arguments 
adduced  by  me  on  p.  318  of  this  Magazine,  1  think  I  may  look  upon 
my  case  as  proved. 

I  am  told  that  ''scientific  names  go  through  a  struggle  for 
existence/'  and  that  the  fittest  survive ;  maybe  they  do,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  name  Neocomian  is  not  yet  out  of  the  struggle,  and  has 
not  yet  definitely  found  its  proper  place.    Surely,  Sir^  g,eolo\g^  \&  ^ 
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rapidly  progressive  science,  and  our  nomenclature  is  always  under- 
going modification;  old  names  must  sometimes  be  limited  or  dropped, 
and  new  names  must  be  created  as  the  progress  of  knowledge 
demands.  Why  in  point  of  fact  Prof.  Judd  and  I  are  actually  dis- 
cussing the  desirability  of  dropping  an  old  name  (Lower  Greensand), 
and  of  finding  another  to  take  its  place ;  he  prefers  to  borrow  a 
foreign  term  and  to  extend  its  application ;  I  point  out  the  objectioni 
to  this  plan  and  prefer  to  use  a  new  name  altogether.  Let  us  aigne 
the  matter  clearly  and  fairly,  and  then  leave  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  to  decide  between  us,  but  I  do  not  see  why  my  opponent 
should  deprecate  the  idea  of  my  "  formulating  a  new  nomenclature  " 
for  the  Cretaceous  rocks  either  in  my  private  or  ofiScial  capacity. 

Lastly,  let  me  offer  Prof.  Judd  my  hearty  thanks  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Dr.  Fitton,  and  whidi 
I  had  been  careless  enough  to  overlook.  I  am  delighted  to  find  my- 
self anticipated  by  so  great  a  master  as  Fitton,  and  to  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  introducing  a  new  name ;  it  is  remarkable  that 
Fitton  should  have  foreseen  the  very  want  which  has  since  arisen 
and  J  feel  that  I  shall  have  a  much  stronger  case  in  referring  to  the 
term  Vectine  or  Vectian  as  his  proposal,  suggested  in  1845,  and 
revived  by  myself  in  1885.  A.  J.  Jukes-Bbowne. 

August  10. 

ON  A  REMAEKABLE  SECTION  IN  DERBYSHIRE. 
Sir, — During  the  meeting  of  the  Warwickshire  Field  Club  at 
Matlock,  we  visited  a  remarkable  sandpit  at  Longcliff,  four  miles  S.W. 
of  Matlock  Bath,  on  high  ground  near  Brassington.  Our  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  by  Mr.  Howe,  of  Matlock,  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  geological  features  of  the  district  The  section  exhibits 
a  series  of  variegated  and  highly  coloured  sands  and  clays,  here  and 
there  containing  a  few  pebbles  of  small  size,  chiefly  of  white  quartz 
and  in  places  lignite.  These  are  not  pebble-beds  at  all  resembling 
the  ordinary  *  Bunter  pebble  beds,'  nor  do  I  remember  any  Bunter 
section  showing  such  a  peculiar  succession  of  variegated  sands  and 
clays.  They  lie  in  a  trough  or  hollow  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, and  there  are  several  other  smaller  pits  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood and  under  similar  conditions,  though  not  sunk  at  present  to 
any  great  depth ;  at  Longcliff  the  total  thickness  is  thirty  feet.  The 
sands  and  clays  are  of  various  colours,  yellow,  white  and  red,  and  ia 
some  cases  a  dark  vermilion,  giving  a  very  remarkable  appearance 
to  the  section.  Lithologically  they  resemble  the  variegated  sands 
and  marls  in  the  Tertiary  (Middle  Bagshot)  series,  especially 
at  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  the  question  is  whether  they 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Bunter  or  the  Tertiary,  and  if  they  should 
prove  to  belong  to  the  later  period,  I  believe  it  is  the  first  remnant 
of  the  kind  recognized  in  Derbyshire.  The  occurrence  of  lignite 
leads  to  the  possibility  of  this  deposit  being  of  Tertiary  age  :  but  of 
course  no  absolute  decision  can  be  given  without  further  investigation, 
which  Mr.  Howe  has  promised  to  undertake.  This  pit  was  opened 
after  the  visit  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  Derbyshire,  so  that  the 
section  was  not  exposed  at  that  time.  P.  B.  Bbodie. 
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^On  some  Fringed  and  other  Ostraooda  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous Series. 

Bj  Prof.  T.  BuPBBT  JoNBS,  F.R.S.,  and  James  W.  Kirkbt,  Esq. 

(PLATES  1  XL*  AND  XII.) 

YEAR  or  two  ago  we  received  from  Mr.  James  Bennie,  of  the 
L  Scottish  Geological  Survey,  a  washing  of  Lower-Carboniferous 
ale  from  Plashetts,  Northumberland,  which  was  very  rich  in  the 
mains  of  Ostraoods.  Among  other  species  occurring  therein  was 
Beyrichia-Wke  form,  ribbed  as  in  Kirkhya,  and  with  a  wide  fringe 
out  the  free  margins  of  each  valve. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Bennie  kindly  sent  us  another  washing 
>m  the  Lower- Carboniferous  seiies,  Staneshiel  Bum,  Boxburgh- 
ire,  containing  numerous  examples  of  similar  fringed  and  ribbed 
rapaces. 

Since  then  the  same  or  nearly  allied  forms  have  been  found  by  us 
material  from  other  localities,  chiefly  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rboniferous  formation. 

These  forms,  though  evidently  coming  near  to  Beyrichia  and 
rkbya,  can  scarcely  be  placed  in  either  genus,  and  we  propose  to 
Dup  them  under  the  generic  name  of  Beyriehiopsis. 
With  them  we  also  place  a  fringed  species  (PI.  XI.  Fig.  7)  that 
7eral  years  ago  we  found  in  an  impure  limestone  or  cement-stone 
the  Calciferous  Sandstone,  at  Billow  Ness,  in  Fife.  This  species 
B  been  referred  to  by  us  as  identical  with  or  nearly  allied  to 
yrichia  crtnita,  J.  and  K.,  in  recent  papers;'  and  it  is  evidently 
)  same  as  one  of  the  forms  from  Plashetts,  though  in  a  different 
te  of  preservation. 

Lastly,  we  include  B.  crtnita  in  the  new  genus,  for,  though  as  yet 
t  imperfectly  known,  it  is  a  fringed  species,  and  thus  nearest  to 
I  forms  under  notice. 

Beyrichia  radiata,  J.  and  K.,  which  has  a  curious  marginal  expan- 

n  or  plate,  somewhat  akin  to  the  fringes  of  the  present  species, 

scarcely  know  what  to  do  with,  though  we  leave  it  in  Beyrichia, 

The  following  is  a  brief  and  provisional  description  of  the  genus. 

These  Plates  have  been  drawn  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Royal  Society 
ilUustrating  fossil  Ostracoda. 

Qnart.  Journ.  Geol.  Sec.  vol.  xxivi.  1880,  p.  667 ;  and  Proc.  Berwickshire 
.  Club,  vol.  X.  1884,  p.  323. 

DBCADB  in. — ^TOL.   lU. — ^NO.   X.  *i& 
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Beybiohiopsis,  gen.  nov. 

Carapace- valves  outlined  and  lobed  more  or  less  after  the  fasbion 
of  Beyrichia ;  either  unisulcate,  with  two  roundish  separate  lohes,  or 
with  one  suhcentral  and  more  pronounced  lobe,  defined  by  a  faint 
sulcus  on  one  side  and  a  deeper  furrow  between  it  and  the  swollen 
posterior  part  of  the  valve.  The  anterior  end  rather  the  highest,  as 
in  Beyrichia.  Two  or  more  thin,  curved  or  sinuous,  outstanding 
ribs  pass  along  the  valves  (as  in  some  specimens  of  Kirkby  a),  one  of 
which  is  usually  placed  near  the  dorsal  edge  and  developed  into 
a  crest  The  surface  is  smooth,  punctate,  or  finely  granulate.  A 
broad,  fimbriate  or  spinous  fringe  extends  along  and  a  little  outside 
of  the  free  margin  of  each  valve  ;  this  and  the  ribs  form  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  genus,  so  far  as  known. 

1.  Beybichiopsis  fimbriata,  sp.  nov.     Plate  XI.  Figs.  3-10,  and 

PI.  XII.  Fig.  5  ? 

Valves  ovate-oblong  in  outline,  lobed,  bearing  two  or  more  longi- 
tudinal ribs,  and  with  the  free  margins  curiously  fringed  and  spined; 
height  half  the  length,  or  less.  The  dorsal  border  is  straight  and 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  valve's  length ;  the  ventral  border  is 
almost  straight  or  slightly  incurved ;  the  extremities  are  rounded, 
the  anterior  being  rather  the  highest.  A  large  globose  lobe  or  boss 
occupies  the  posterior  third  (or  more)  of  the  valve ;  a  much  smaller 
circular  or  ovate  boss  is  dorsally  placed  near  the  anterior  third; 
and  a  third,  but  slighter,  swelling  is  sometimes  developed  in  the 
ventral  region  between  those  already  named.  A  thin  lamella-like 
rib  runs  parallel  and  near  to  the  dorsal  margin ;  a  shorter,  though 
similar,  rib  is  usually  present  along  the  middle  of  the  posterior  lobe ; 
and  a  third  (more  or  less  sinuous)  traverses  the  ventral  region  of 
the  valve ;  all  these  ribs  run  out  to  nothing  anteriorly,  and  end 
abruptly  posteriorly,  often  with  curved  points.  At  the  antero- 
dorsal  angle  of  each  valve,  and  a  little  outside  of  the  exact  margin, 
there  commences  a  broad  and  delicate  wing-like  fringe,  directed 
slightly  outwards,  and  regularly  marked  with  radiating  lines  or 
grooves.  This  fringe  extends  round  the  anterior  extremity  to  beyond 
the  centre  of  the  ventral  border,  where  (the  groovings  becoming 
more  pronounced)  it  gradually  breaks  up  into  a  series  of  flattened 
spines  that  extend,  on  the  same  plane,  round  the  postenor  extremity 
as  far  as  the  postero-dorsal  angle.  Seen  from  above  or  below,  the 
carapace  has  a  lobate-cuneiform  outline,  the  anterior  end  being  the 
thinnest,  and  the  posterior  almost  symmetrically  rounded.  Surface 
apparently  smooth.     Length  ^g-  inch. 

Examples  of  this  species  vary  very  little  except  in  relative  height 
and  length. 

The  marginal  fringe  is  never  perfectly  seen  in  testiferous  examples, 
— as  might  be  expected  from  its  delicate  character,  the  valves  having 
lost  it  if  at  all  knocked  about  before  imbedment.  Many  specimens, 
however,  show  it  more  or  less  imperfectly,  so  that  synthetically  s 
very  fair  idea  of  it  can  be  arrived  at.  At  Billow  Ness,  where  Ai» 
species  is  abundant  on  certain  planes  of  the  oement-stone  before 
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mentioned,  the  external  impressions  of  the  valves  show  this  feature 
very  beautifully. 

PL  XI.  Fig.  7  is  an  internal  cast  of  a  valve  with  the  external  im- 
pression of  the  fringe. 

Fig.  8  is  a  very  fine  testiferous  example,  from  Staneshiel  Bum, 
with  a  well-developed  and  ornate  crest,  and  a  curious  palmate 
spine  (?)  near  the  postero-dorsal  angle. 

This  species  is  always  found  in  deposits  of  marine  ongin.  At 
Plashetts  it  is  associated  with  marine  fossils,  besides  other  Ostracods 
in  abundance,  such  as  Kirkbya  coBtata,  Beyrichia  radiata,  Zeperditia 
Okenif  Cytherella  valida,  etc. 

At  Billow  Ness  it  occurs  along  with  Bellerophon  decmsatus,  Mur- 
ehisonia  strtatulaf  Leda  attenuata,  Sanguinolitea  abdensis,  etc.,  and 
with  Zeperditia  Okeni  and  other  Ostracods. 

PI.  XIL  Fig.  6  represents  a  fringed  form  from  Cultra,  County 
Down,  Ireland,  which  probably  belongs  to  this  species,  though  the 
crushed  state  and  general  bad  preservation  of  the  specimens  leave 
the  reference  doubtful. 

Localities,  —  Galciferous- Sandstone  series.  Plashetts,  Northum- 
berland ;  Tweeden  Bum,  and  Staneshiel  Burn,  Boxburghshire ; 
coast  to  the  west  of  Billow  Ness,  Fifeshire* ;    ?  Cultra,  County  Down. 

Carboniferous-Limestone  series.  Murray  field  Pit,  Linlithgow- 
shire; and  Sunnybank  Quarry,  N.W.  of  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire. 

2.  Bbyrichiopsis  fortis,  sp.  nov.     PI.  XII.  Figs.  1-3. 

(Var.  glabra^  Figs.  1,2;  Var.  granulata^  Fig.  3.) 

Another  fringed  form,  nearly  related  to  fimbriatay  occurs  in  the 
Lower-Carboniferous  Shale  at  Staneshiel  Burn,  Liddlesdale.  It  is 
larger  than  the  latter,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  marginal  fringe  and 
longitudinal  ribs,  would  have  a  very  Beyrichian  style  of  valve.  We 
have  been  in  some  doubt  whether  to  consider  it  a  variety  offimbriata 
or  a  distinct  species,  but  adopt  the  latter  view,  and  describe  it  as 
follows : — 

Obliquely  subovate,  lobed,  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  with  a 
marginal  fringe ;  height  less  than  half  the  length.  Dorsal  border 
straight  and  three-fourths  of  the  valve's  length  ;  ventral  border 
boldly  convex ;  extremities  rounded,  but  with  well-marked  dorsal 
angles,  the  anterior  extremity  oblique  and  larger  than  the  other. 
The  posterior  half  of  the  valve  is  swollen  and  forms  a  large  rounded 
lobe,  in  front  of  which,  and  separated  by  a  deep  and  narrow  sulcus, 
is  a  small  oval  boss ;  the  ventral  portion  of  the  valve  is  tumid.  A 
thin,  sinuous  rib  passes  obliquely  across  the  valve  from  near  the 

*  The  thin  limestone  or  "  cement-stone  "  at  this  locality  is  only  about  one  foot 
thick.  It  is  a  compact  and  very  hard  grey  stone,  showing  scarcely  a  trace  of  fossils 
as  it  occurs  unaltered  between  tide-marks.  A  little  higher  up,  wliere  it  runs  into 
the  soil  and  a  recent  shell-bed  (old  beach),  it  becomes  decomposed,  especially  about 
the  joints,  and  takes  the  character  of  a  soft,  yellow  ochre,  that  is  easily  split  up  with 
a  pocket-knife  or  needle.  The  rock  is  then  seen  to  be  literally  full  of  the  remains 
(casts  or  impressions)  of  MoUusca  and  the  carapace-valves  of  Ostracods.  The  con- 
trast of  how  much  is  to  be  seen  in  a  piece  of  this  rotten  stone  in  comparison  with 
how  little  in  a  piece  of  the  unaltered  stone  is  most  surprising  and  very  instructive. 
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antero- ventral  angle  diagonally  upwards,  terminating  abruptly,  with 
a  downward  bend,  before  reaching  the  posterior  extremity  ;  another 
long  curved  rib,  commencing  a  little  below  the  first,  passes  along 
the  ventral  portion  of  the  valve ;  and  occasionally  another  appears 
not  far  from,  and  parallel  with,  the  ventral  fringe ;  and  near  to  the 
antero-dorsal  angle  there  is  a  short,  curved  rib,  sharply  pointed 
behind.  The  free  margin  of  each  valve  is  ornamented  with  a  radi- 
ating fringe  (and  spines)  similar  in  character  to  that  of  fimhriata. 
The  surface  in  Fig.  3  is  granulated  (var.  granulata).  Length,  -iVio^^ 

Grood  examples  of  this  species  have  a  granulated  surface,  but  some 
occur  that  are  smooth  (var.  glabra^  Figs.  1  &  2).  In  the  latter  state, 
and  particularly  when  the  valves  are  rather  worn,  or  flattened  by 
pressure,  they  simulate  Kirkby  a  plieata,  and  are  not  always  easy  to 
be  distinguished  from  it 

The  ribs  vary  a  little  in  development.  The  small  one  near  the 
antero-dorsal  angle  is  often  absent ;  and  that  immediately  below 
occasionally  extends  across  only  the  posterior  half  of  the  valve. 

This  species  is,  as  already  stated,  nearly  allied  to  B.  fimbriata; 
but  differs  from  it  in  its  larger  size,  less  elongated  form,  more 
decided  Beyrichian  style  of  lobes,  the  granulated  surface  of  its  best 
form,  and  the  absence  of  the  dorsal  rib  or  crest  of  that  species. 

Localities. — Calciferous- Sandstone  series.  Staneshiel  Bum  and 
Tweeden  Burn,  Roxburghshire. 

3.  Beyriohiopsis  cornuta,  sp.  nov.     Plate  XI.  Fig.  II. 

From  localities  in  the  Carboniferous-limestone  series  (Lower)  we 
have  a  third  fringed  Beyrichia-like  form.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
preceding  species,  has  a  spinose  fringe  all  round  the  free  margin, 
possesses  no  ribs,  but  in  their  place  has  one  or  two  large  spines  or 
spikes  projecting  from  each  valve.  Some  of  the  specimens  have 
only  a  spine  on  the  large  posterior  lobe  or  boss ;  others  have  one  on 
the  anterior  lobe  as  well.  The  surface  is  smooth ;  and  the  length  ifl 
from  aV  to  "sV  inch. 

We  name  this  form  eomuta,  and  include  it  in  Beyrichiopsis  on 
account  of  its  fringe. 

It  occurs  at  Linlithgow  Bridge,  Linlithgowshire ;  Woodend  Quarry, 
Fifeshire ;  and  Dun  Quarry,  Lowick,  Northumberland. 

4.  Bktrichiopsis  crinita,  Jones  and  Kirkby. 

Beyriehia  erinita^  J.  &  K.  1884,  Proc.  Berwicksh.  Club,  vol.  x.  p.  322,  pi.  IL 

fig.  10,  11. 

Tliis  species  was  described  by  one  of  us  (from  specimens  collected 
by  Mr.  George  Tate)  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Berwickshire  Nat 
Club,  as  above  quoted.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  this,  as  no 
additional  specimens  of  it  have  been  discovered.  It  is  from  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Alnwick  Moor,  Northumberland. 

Prof.  Emmons  notices  and  figures  a  fringed  Beyricbian  form  from 
the  Trenton  Limestone,  of  New  York  State,  in  bis  *' Manual  of 
Geology,"  2nd  edit.  1860,  pp.  95  and  100.  Probably  this  may  belong 
to  our  new  genus. 
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5.  Beybiohiopsis  subdkntata,  sp.  Dov.    PI.  XL  Figs.  1,  2. 

Along  with  B.  fimhriata  in  the  Plashetts  shale  are  numerous 
examples  of  another  form,  having  longitudinal  ribs,  a  reticulo- 
punoUite  surface,  and  oooasional  traces  of  denticles  on  the  ventral 
and  posterior  borders. 

It  is  smaller  than  B.  fortis,  but  of  similar  outline,  and  with  the 
valves  lobed  much  in  the  same  manner.  A  sinuous  rib  passes 
across  the  lower  half  of  the  valve  concentric  with  the  ventral  and 
extreme  borders ;  and  a  short  dorsal  rib  is  sometimes  present  on  the 
posterior  half.  The  surface  is  regularly,  and  somewhat  coarsely, 
punctate,  rather  than  reticulate.  The  posterior  half  of  the  free 
margin  of  some  specimens  is  denticulated,  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
a  fully-developed  fringe.     Length,  -jV  inch. 

We  have  examined  many  valves  of  this  species,  but  can  find 
nothing  to  show  that  it  ever  possessed  a  perfect  fringe.  The  valves 
we  meet  with  of  fimhriata  and  fortia  very  often  are  without  this 
appendage;  but  this  is  accidental,  for  close  examination  invariably 
shows  where  it  has  been  broken  off,  by  removal  from  the  matrix  or 
otherwise.  In  subdentaiaf  however,  the  margins  show  no  indication 
of  fracture,  and  they  are  evidently  found  as  they  were  originally. 

Locality, — Calciferous- Sandstone  series.     Plashetts,  Northumberld. 

Neither  of  the  last  two  species  exactly  agree  with  our  definition 
of  the  genus :  B,  cornuta  having  the  marginal  fringe,  but  not  the 
longitudinal  ribs ;  B.  8ubdentata  possessing  the  latter  character,  but 
the  fringe  only  in  a  very  incipient  state.  Still  we  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  them  as  belonging  to  the  same  natural  group  as  the  others, 
though  less  advanced  perhaps  in  the  process  of  differentiation  from 
Beyrichia,  In  fact,  by  taking  another  and  less  elastic  view  of  the 
subject,  it  would  be  easy  to  look  upon  all  the  forms  as  but  the  varietal 
or  individual  differences  of  one  species ;  for  they  certainly  run  very 
near  to  each  other.  This,  however,  would  scarcely  be  in  accordance 
with  modem  biological  ideas ;  nor  could  we  ignore  the  probability 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  various  forms  having  differed  materially  one 
from  the  other. 

6.  Bbyrichiopsis  simplex,  sp.  nov.     PI.  XII.  Fig.  4. 

A  very  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
sent  us  a  series  of  Ostracodous  specimens  from  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  Northumberland.  Among  them  is  a  fringed  form  from  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  of  TTarksburn,  North  Tynedale,  that  appears 
to  be  different  from  those  already  described.  It  occurs  in  single 
valves,  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  dark  grey  shale,  along  with  species 
Kirhhya,  Cytherella^  and  other  marine  fossils. 

It  has  a  neat  Beyrichian  outline,  with  rounded  extremities  and  a 
convex  ventral  margin.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  valve  is  much 
higher  than  the  posterior.  There  is  a  well-marked  subcentral  sulcus, 
with  a  round,  but  rather  faint  boss  in  front.  The  surface  has  no  ribs ; 
but  is  sparsely  and  finely  granulated.  A  narrow  fringe  bounds  the 
free  margin,  and  breaks  up  into  spines  posteriorAy ,  aa  m  o\\vet  ^^^^v^'s^N 
and  at  the  haae  of  the  fringe  runs  a  beaded  \iuq.    IjAiu^^)  -^  v^^* 
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We  name  this  fonn  B.  simplex.  The  fall  locality  for  it  is  "  aboTO 
Bamshaugh,  Louglee  Ford,  Warksbum,  North  l^nedale." 

Beybichiella,  gen.  nov. 

There  is  another  species  (probably  more  than  one)  which  comes 
near  those  described  above,  but  which  has  no  fringe,  although  it 
possesses  a  dorsal  crest  on  each  valve  with  a  well-marked  area  be- 
tween. It  has  a  strong  free- marginal  overlap;  and  is  quite  unisal- 
cate.  This  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  a  new  genus  and  species 
under  the  name  Beyrichiella  crista ta  (PL  XXL  Figs.  6a,  66). 

This  form  is  abundant  in  some  of  the  shales  and  cement-stones  of 
the  Galciferous  Sandstones  in  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife, — as  at  Bander- 
stone  and  Billow  Ness. 

Note  on  some  Betriohub. 
1.  Bbtrighia  arcuata,  Bean.     PI.  XII.  Figs.  12 — 14. 

esprit  arcuata^  Bean,  1836,  Mag.  of  Xat  Hist.  roL  iz.  p.  377,  woodcut,  fig.  55. 

B.  arcuata  was  figured  roughly  by  Bean  in  1836 ;  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  comparison  easy,  we  figure  it  here  anew.  It  is 
a  well-known  and  characteristic  species  of  the  Coal-measures  proper, 
in  some  of  the  shales  and  ironstones  of  which  it  is  found  in  great 
numbers. 

It  is  comparatively  large,  being  from  i^  to  iV  of  an  inch  in  leugth ; 
subovate  in  outline,  with  convex  valves;  the  dorsal  margin  is 
straight,  the  ventral  margin  arched ;  and  the  posterior  end  is  the 
smallest  (lowest).  A  deep  sulcus  marks  the  anterior  half  of  the 
valves,  and  in  front  of  it,  close  to  the  antero-dorsal  angle,  there  is 
often  a  small,  nearly  obsolete  notch,  more  strongly  marked  on 
internal  casts.  The  valves  are  rimmed,  and  the  suiface  is  polished 
and  finely  punctate. 

Among  other  localities,  it  occurs  in  Coal-measure  strata  at  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch ;  Ageoroft  Colliery  near  Manchester;  Chesterfield; 
Kyhope  Colliery  and  Claxheugh  near  Sunderland;  and  at  Shotts 
and  Carluke  in  Lanarkshire. 

2.  Bbybiohia  fastigiata,  Jones  and  Kirkby.   PL  XII.  Figs.  8,  9, 10. 

B,  fastigiatay  J.  &  K.,  1867,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Glasgow,  vol.  ii  p.  220. 

This  species  is  smaller  and  has  the  valves  more  broken  up  into 
lobes  than  B,  arcuata.  Seen  from  above  the  outline  is  sub-cunei- 
form,— widest  behind,  pointed  in  front.     The  surface  is  punctate. 

Length  -^  of  an  inch.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr,  John  Young, 
F.G.S.,  of  Glasgow. 

It  occurs  in  the  Carboniferous-Limestone  series  at  Bathgnte 
(Linlithgowshire) ;  Craigenglen,  Campsie  (Stirlingshire) ;  Crossgate- 
hall  (Edinburghshire);  East  of  St.  Monans  (Fifeshire);  and  in  the 
Calciferous-Sandstone  series  West  of  Billow  Ness  (Fifeshire). 

3.  Bkyrichia  Bradyana,  sp.  nov.     PL  XIL  Fig.  11. 

B,  Brailyana  is  a  small  subovate  form,  with  the  left  valve  strongly 
overlapped  by  the  right  It  has  a  well-marked  subcentral  sulcus, 
and  in  some  specimewB  a  ^sawV^x  «xvd  %m«Aler  anterior  impression, 
with  a  rouudiab.  bosa  \>fttYi^^ii.    'i^fteii  Vtwsw  ^t^^^^^  ^^^  ^x^sJjiaaA  a 
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compressed-ovate,  pointed  at  the  ends.  Surface  smooth ;  length  TtV 
of  an  inch.  Many  specimens  are  relatively  higher  and  shorter  than 
the  one  figured.    Discovered  by  Mr.  John  Young,  F.G.S. 

It  is  found  in  the  Carboniferous-Limestone  series  at  Gharlestown, 
Sunnybank  Quarry,  and  near  St.  Monans,  in  Fifeshire;  at  High 
Blantyre,  Lanarkshire ;  and  Whitebaulks,  near  Linlithgow. 

4.  Bkyrichia  cbatbbiobba,  G.  S.  Brady,  MS.    PI.  XII.  Figs.  7a,  76. 

Another  species  with  a  strong  free-marginal  overlap  may  be 
described  thus.  Obliquely  oblong ;  equal  in  height,  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral borders,  being  nearly  parallel;  extremities  rounded,  with  a 
forward  swing ;  a  deep  sulcus  near  the  anterior  third,  and  another 
passing  forward  to  the  antero-dorsal  angle.  Valves  convex,  the 
right  overlapping  the  left  very  strongly ;  lateral  contour  cuneiform ; 
shell  thick ;  surface  strongly  reticulated.     Length  ^  to  -sV  inch. 

This  fine  species  was  discovered  by  Mir.  David  Robertson,  F.G.S., 
of  Glasgow,  in  the  Carboniferous- Limestone  series,  at  Calderside 
Quarry,  Lanarkshire;  it  also  occurs  in  Lower-Carboniferous  rocks 
at  Woodend  Quarry  and  Plashetts,  Northumberland ;  and  at  Arnside, 
Westmoreland. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Platb  XI. 

(All  the  Figures,  except  Figs.  7  and  8,  magnified  25  diameten.) 

Fio.  1.     Btyriehiopsis  subdentata^  J.  and  E. ;  left  valve;  2,  right  yalve.    Plashetts. 
„     3.     B,Jimbriatay  J.  and  K. ;  left  yalye;  fig.  4,  left  valve.     Plashetts. 
„     6.  ,,  right  valve.    Tweeden  Burn. 

„     6a.  ,,  ventral  edge  of  left  valve ;  63.  dorsal  edge  of  right  valve. 

Plashetts. 
„    7.  „  cast  of  left  valve,  with  impression  of  its  fringe ;  magnified 

40  diameters.     Billow  Ness,  Fife. 
,,8.  „  right  valve ;  magnified  30  diameters.    Staneshiel  Born. 

,,    9a.  ,,  ventral  edge  of  left  valve  ;  93.  dorsal  e^e  of  left  valve ;  9(r. 

hinder  end  view  ;  a  and  e  showing  the  fringe. 
,,100.  „  carapace,  showing  left  valve;   103.  dorsal  view.    Tweeden 

Bum. 
,,  11.  J.  oomu^a,  J.  and  E. ;  right  valve.    Linlithgow  Bridge. 

Plate  XII. 

(All  the  Figures,  except  Fig.  33.  magnified  26  diameters.) 

Fio.  la.  Beyriehiopaia  fortiM,  var.  glabra,  J.  and  E.,  left  valve;  13.  dorsal  edge 

of  right  valve ;  \e.  ventral  edge.    Staneshiel  Bum. 
,,2.  ,,  ,,  „         left  valve.    Staneshiel  Bum. 

,,    3a.  ,,  ,,       var.  ^rann^^a,  J.  and  E. ;  right  valve;  33.  hind  end 

view,  magnified  30  diameters.     Staneshiel  Bum. 
4.    B,  simplex,  J.  and  E. ,  right  valve.     Warksbum. 
6.     B.Jimbrtata  {f),  J.  and  E.,  left  valve.     Cultra,  Ireland. 
6a.  Beyriekiella  crUtaia^  J.  and  E.,  carapace  showing  left  valve;  63.  dorsal 

view.     Banderstone. 
„    7tf.  Beyriehia  cratigtra,  G.  S.  B.,  carapace  showing  left  valve;  73.  ventral 

view.     Arnside. 
„    8.    B»/asiiffiata,  J.  and  E.,  thick-shelled  carapace  showing  cast  of  left  valve. 

Sunday-night  Cleugh. 
„     9  and  10.       ,,  right  valves  (thin-shelled). 

,,  Ua.  B,  Bradyana^  J.  and  E.,  carapace  showing  left  valve;  113.  ventral  view. 
„  12.    B,  areuaia  (Bean),  right  valve.     Stylton,  Durham. 
„  13.  „  „        cast  of  right  valve.     Carluke. 

,,14.  „  „       left  valve.    Longton,  6ta£Eoidshix«« 
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IL — Nsw  Palxonisoida  from  the  English  CoAii-MXABUBia. 
By  B.  H.  Tbaquaib,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.6.8. 
l^anichthffB  Aitkeni,  sp.  nov.,  Traquair. 

LENGTH,  6  to  7  inches,  shape  fasiform.  Cranial  roof  bones  sculp- 
tured with  undulating  ridges  passing  at  times  into  elongated 
tubercles.  Mandible  sculptured  externally  with  slightly  ondnlating 
longitudinal  ridges,  which  run  tolerably  parallel  with  the  upper  and 
lower  margins  of  the  jaw ;  dentary  margin  finely  tubercalated. 
Maxilla  of  the  usual  form,  its  dentary  margin  likewise  finely  tuber- 
culated,  the  rest  of  the  surface  covered  with  undulating  ridges 
Scales  of  moderate  size  ;  those  of  the  front  of  the  flank  are  higher 
than  broad;  posteriorly  they  become  more  oblique  and  equilateral, 
while  towards  the  dorsal  and  ventral  margins  they  become  rather 
lower  than  they  are  broad.  -  Their  ornament  consists  of  sharp  slrongfif' 
marked  ridges,  nearly  straight  and  parallel,  and  only  occasionally 
bifurcating  or  intercalated.  On  the  scales  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
flank  these  ridges  run  rather  diagonally  over  the  surface  of  the 
scale  from  above  downwards  and  backwards,  but  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  they  are  parallel  with  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of 
the  scale,  and  seldom  does  any  greater  obliquity  of  the  ridges  in  the 
anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  scale  give  any  indication  of  the 
diagonal  division  of  the  pattern  which  is  so  common  in  striated  scales 
in  the  family  Paleeoniscidte.  Posteriorly,  a  peculiar  and  highly- 
ornamental  character  is  given  to  the  squamation  by  tho  fact  that 
the  lowermost  ridge,  uniting  or  not  with  the  one  next  above  it,  is  of 
unusual  breadth,  and  stands  prominently  out  On  the  V-shaped 
ridge-scales  of  the  caudal  body -prolongation,  the  ornament  becomes 
speedily  obsolete,  and  the  small  lozenge- shaped  lateral  scales  are 
at  most  marked  by  only  one  or  two  slight  longitudinal  furrows. 

The  length  of  the  pectoral  fiu  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  the 
head,  its  principal  rays  are  unarticulated  for  about  one-third  of  their 
length.  The  ventrals  are  badly  preserved,  but  their  position  seems 
to  be  intermediate  between  the  pectorals  and  the  anal.  The  dorsal 
is  situated  opposite  the  interval  between  the  venti*als  and  the  anal ; 
both  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  pretty  large,  and  of  the  usual  triangular 
acuminate  shape ;  their  rays  are  delicate  and  slender,  distantly  arti- 
culated, ganoid  and  smooth,  save  that  now  and  then  a  single  longi- 
tudinal furrow  is  seen  especially  just  before  bifurcation  sets  in.  The 
caudal  is  large  and  deeply  cleft ;  the  articulations  of  the  rays  of  the 
lower  lobe  are  a  little  closer  than  those  of  the  dorsal ;  in  the  upper 
lobe  the  joints  become  so  short  as  to  look  nearly  square-shaped. 

Bemarks. — Tliough  hitherto  undescribed,  this  fine  species  is 
pretty  well  known  to  collectors  in  the  West  of  England,  and  cannot 
be  confounded  with  any  other.  I  have  named  it  after  the  late 
Mr.  John  Aitken,  of  Bacup,  Lancashire,  who  lent  me  the  beautiful 
specimen,  of  which  a  figure  will  shortly  appear  in  my  memoir  on 
Carboniferous  fishes  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Palssontogra- 
phical  Society. 

Geological  Position  and  Localities, — Lower  Coal-measures.     Copy 
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Goal  Mine,  Cliviger  (ooUeoted  by  the  late  Mr.  Aitken) :  Arley  Mine, 
Burnley,  Lancashire  (ooU.  of  Mr.  J.  Wilde,  Ashton-under-Lyne) : 
Dalemoor  Hake  Ironstone,  Stanton,  Derbyshire  (British  Museam  and 
Museum  of  Practioal  Geology)  :  Millstone  Grit  Shales,  Dauebridge 
^Mr.  J.  Ward).  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  labelled  from  Ladieswell  Colliery,  Staffordshire,  but  in  Mr. 
Ward's  opinion  the  specimen  more  probably  came  from  the  Lower 
Goal-measures  of  the  Gheadle  district. 

Elontchthya  microlepidotua,  sp.  no  v.,  Traqnair. 

I  have  only  seen  two  specimens  of  this  interesting  form,  which 
have  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Ward. 

The  length  of  the  more  perfect  of  the  two  is  3f  inches ;  but  as 
it  is  broken  off  immediately  behind  the  anal  fin,  we  may  justly  esti- 
mate the  original  length  of  the  fish  at  not  less  than  five  inches.  The 
external  markings  of  the  head-bones  are  not  well  seen,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  ornamented  by  wavy  longitudinal 
branching  and  anastomozing  ridges.  In  this  specimen  the  mouth  is 
wide  open,  as  is  also  the  gill-deft,  owing  to  the  drawing  forward  of 
the  suspensorium ;  the  opercular  bones  are  rather  narrow,  and  beneath 
them  and  the  mandible  the  braqchiostegal  rays  may  be  counted, 
^e  scales  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  and  their 
markings  consist  of  only  a  few  strong  ridges  passing  horizontally  or 
with  only  a  slight  obliquity  across  the  scale.  Only  the  base  of  the 
pectoral  fin  is  seen,  the  other  fins  are  large,  and  have  the  form  and 
relative  position  characteristic  of  this  genus.  Their  rays  are  very 
numerous,  fine,  and  closely  set;  their  joints  longer  than  they  are 
broad,  and  their  surfaces  show  traces  of  fine  longitudinal  striation. 

Bemarks. — The  relative  smallness  of  the  scales  and  their  peculiar 
simple  bold  ornament  distinguish  this  species  from  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

Geological  Position  and  Locality, — Knowles  Ironstone  Shale,  Long- 
ton,  Staffordshire,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Ward,  F.G.S. 

Rhadinichthys  macrodon,  sp.  nov.,  Traquair. 
The  specimen  upon  which  this  species  is  founded  measures  five 
inches  in  length,  but  it  is  broken  off  just  behind  the  commencement 
of  the  caudal  fin,  as  indicated  by  the  dorsal  ridge  scales  ;  the  length 
of  the  head  is  1  j^  inch,  and  the  depth  of  the  body  nowhere  exceeds 
one  inch.  Consequently,  the  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  fish  of  slender 
form,  but  the  specimen  cannot  be  relied  on  as  showing  the  original 
shape,  as  the  scales  are  broken  up  and  confused,  and  the  fin-rays 
almost  entirely  wanting.  The  head  exhibits  the  typical  palseoniscid 
structure, — the  suspensorium  being  very  oblique,  the  gape  wide,  and 
the  usual  arrangement  of  opercular  and  branchiostegal  plates  being 
shown ;  the  bones  are,  however,  seen  almost  exclusively  from  their 
internal  surfaces.  Both  jaws  are  armed  with  stout,  conical,  incurved 
teeth  of  unusually  large  proportional  size,  those  of  the  maxilla 
measuring  iV  to  iV  inch  in  length  ;  the  small  external  ones  are  not 
visible.  The  scales  are  of  comparatively  large  size,  those  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  flank  having  their  exposed  areas  cov^t^^  ^\\}cl 
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delicate  ridges  and  furrows,  which  are  nearly  parallel  with  the  npper 
and  lower  margins  of  the  scale,  though  they  tend  to  tnm  upwardi 
anteriorly ;  the  posterior  margin  is  sharply  and  prominently  denti- 
culated. As  we  proceed  backwards,  the  scales  lose  the  sharpness  of 
their  ornament,  and  become  nearly  smooth  towards  the  tail,  though 
the  caudal  V  scales  remain  prominently  striated.  The  origin  of  the 
pectoral  fin  is  present,  though  not  well  shown,  and  here  the  principal 
rays  seem  unarticulated.  A  few  broken  up  ray-joints  mark  the 
position  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  the  former  occurring  3  inches,  the 
latter  3f  inches  behind  the  front  of  the  head. 

BemarJca,— The  condition  of  the  specimen  renders  its  generic 
determination  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
place  it  in  Bhadinichthys  for  the  following  reasons :—(!),  the 
apparent  elongation  of  the  body,  on  which,  however,  little  weight 
can  be  placed ;  (2),  the  resemblance  of  the  scales,  in  shape  and 
ornament,  to  those  of  the  typical  B.  omaiisaimua,  Ag.  sp. ;  (3),  the 
appearance  of  the  broken  rays  of  the  root  of  the  pectoral  fin. 
Specifically  I  designate  it  as  new,  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
other  form  in  which  teeth  of  such  large  proportional  size  occur  with 
scales  of  similar  conformation  and  markings. 

Oeologtcal  Position  and  Locality, — Enowles  Ironstone  Shale,  Fen- 
ton,  Staffordshire,  in  the  collection  of  John  Ward,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

{To  be  eoHtinued,) 

m. — On  the  Lobe- line  of  Certain  Speoies  of  Lias  Ammonitis 
Desoribbd  in  the  Monograph  bt  the  late  Dr.  Wright. 

By  S.  S.  Buckman,  F.G.S. 

WHILE  recently  turning  over  the  plates  of  this  Monograph,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  lobe-line  figured  on  plate  63, 
and  on  lucking  at  the  explanation  of  the  plate  given  on  the  opposite 
page,  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  stated  to  be  the 
**  Lohe-line  of  Harpoceras  ovatum,  magnified,^*  On  the  same  plate, 
just  below  (fig.  4)  is  a  side  view  of  the  ITnrp,  ovatum  with  its  lobe- 
line  in  situ,  and  I  suppose  it  to  be  this  lobe-line  that  is  magnified. 
But  there  must  surely  be  some  mistake  here.  Compare  the  lobe- 
line,  fig.  7,  with  that  on  fig.  4,  and  notice  the  much  greater  width 
of  the  siphonal  saddle  in  fig.  4  (than  in  fig.  7),  where,  on  account  of 
the  curvature  of  the  fossil,  it  would  be  really  smaller.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  obliquity  of  the  inner  portion  of  that  on  fig.  4,  where 
is  the  first  auxiliary  lobe  (nearly  as  large  as  the  inferior  lateral  in 
fig.  7)  to  be  found  in  fig.  4?  I  think  it  will  be  apparent  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  two  lobe-lines  are  different.  But  is  the 
lobe-line,  fig.  7,  the  correct  lobe-line  for  such  a  species  as  the  Sarp, 
ovatum  here  figured?  I  must  say  No  I  Turning  for  a  moment  to 
Wright's  description  of  the  lobe-line  of  Harp,  ovatum,  V^^  ^^>  ^® 
find  it  stated,  '<  The  suture-line  is  of  the  radians  type.*^  lliis  is  true 
enough  of  the  suture-line  shown  on  fig.  4,  but  I  think  any  one  who 
has  paid  attention  to  the  suture-lines  of  this  class  of  Ammonites 
could  not  possibly  say  that  fig.  7  was  a  lobe-line  of  "  the  radians  type," 
The  further  description  given  is  accurate  as  regards  fig.  7,  but  it 
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cannot  be  said  to  apply  to  fig.  4.  In  fact  the  snture-line  fig.  7 
belongs  to  that  group  of  shells  of  which  the  specimen  of  H,  elegans 
(figs.  1,  2,  3  on  the  same  plate)  is  characteristic,  and  that  by  some 
means  or  other  an  oversight  has  occurred  and  the  suture-line  of  this 
specimen  {Harp,  elegans)  has  been  figured  in  mistake  for  the  one  of 
H.  ovatum.  That  it  is  no  fault  of  delineation  I  feel  positive,  because 
fig.  4  is  characteristic  of  the  group  to  which  Harp,  ovatum  wojuld 
belong,  while  fig.  7  is  characteristic  of  the  group  to  which  Harp, 
elegans  belongs.  Compare  for  confirmation  of  this  opinion  the  suture- 
line,  fig.  7,  with  the  suture-line  given  by  D'Orbigny  (Pal.  frang.  Terr, 
jurass.  plate  62)  to  Am,  primordialis — otherwise  Am.  opalintu 
(Reinecke), — a  very  near  ally  of  Am.  elegans j  or  compare  it  with  the 
suture-line  of  a  specimen  of  Am.  concavus,  Sow.  These  shells  belong 
to  a  group  having  a  practically  identical  suture-line  not  at  all  like 
that  of  Harp,  radians.  Now  turn  to  plate  80,  and  at  first  sight  the 
evidence  appears  against  me.  Here  we  have  in  fig.  3  a  suture-line 
which  I  consider  is  of  the  opalinus  type,  called  the  suture-line  of 
Harp,  aalense,  and  in  fig.  5  the  suture-line  of  apparently  the  radians 
type  called  the  suture-line  of  Harp,  opalinum ;  but  let  us  now  look 
at  his  description  of  the  suture-line  of  Harp,  aalense,  page  459,  and 
Harp,  opalinum,  p.  464,  and  we  see  that  the  descriptions  do  not  in  any 
way  agree  with  the  figures.  It  is  in  figure  3,  not  5,  as  stated,  that  we 
find  the  siphonal  saddle  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  and  the 
auxiliary  lobes  large  and  two  smaller  auxiliaries,  because  there  are 
no  auxiliary  lobes  in  fig.  5.  The  fact  is  Wright  has  correctly  described 
the  lobe-lines  belonging  to  the  two  species,  but  has  never  noticed 
that  they  were  wrongly  numbered,  whilst  on  page  446  (plate  63)  he 
has  described  as  the  suture-line  of  Harp,  ovatum  a  suture-line  belong- 
ing to  a  difierent  group  of  species  altogether.  I  have  proceeded  no 
further  at  present,  as  I  only  happened  to  notice  these  suture-lines 
because  they  were  necessary  to  me  in  my  own  work.  But  having 
noticed  the  errors  mentioned,  I  have  penned  these  remarks,  not  with 
the  intention  of  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  excellence  of  Wright's 
monograph,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  so  that  it  may  not 
mislead  others  or  be  the  unsound  basis  of  argument  should  any 
discussion  arise  concerning  the  validity  of  suture-lines  as  a  means  of 
identification. 

IV. — On  Sohb  New  ob  Impebfbotlt  Known  Madbbporaria  from 
THB  Inferior  Oolite  of  Oxfordshire,  Glouoestershire  and 
Dorsetshire. 

By  RoBSRT  F.  Tomes,  Esq. 

(Continued  from  p.  398.) 

Adelastr^a  oonsobrina,  Edw.  and  Haime,  sp. 
(not  Synastraa  consohrina,  d'Orb.,  Prodromus). 

WE  are  informed  by  M.  Ferry  that  d'Orbigny  was  supplied  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  Corals  of  his  Bajocien  by  M.  Eugene 
Beabeau,  of  Langres,  who  has  stated  of  the  present  species  that  it  was 
first  named  Calamophyllia  glomerata  by  d'Orbigny,  and  afterwards  by 
an  error  Synastraa  consohrina,  and  further,  tiiaX  \i^  «X  Vhi^  ^axcL^  Mwsl^ 
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described  in  his  Prodromns  another  speoies  under  the  same  name. 
MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime,  it  appears,  were  misled  by  thii 
error,  and  referred  the  Coral  sent  by  M.  E.  Beabeau,  to  the  Synastrma 
conaohrina  of  the  Prodromus.  This  in  brief  is  the  statement  of 
M.  Ferry,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  8yna$traa  consobrina  of  the 
Prodromus,  and  the  Clauaastraa  conaohrina  of  MM.  Milne  fid  wards 
and  Haime  are  not  the  same,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  Coral  for- 
warded by  M.  E.  Beabeau  from  Langres. 

As  Confxuastraa  had  been  proposed  as  a  generic  name  as  long  ago 
as  1849  by  M.  d*Orbigny,  and  several  species  placed  in  it  by  him  in 
1850,  and  recognized  by  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime,  M.  Ferry  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  no  doubt  about  the  generic  relationship  of  the 
present  species,  and  he  therefore  unhesitatingly  places  it  in  the  genus 
Confuaaatraa.  An  allied  species  C.  omata  occurs  also  at  Langres, 
which  differs  only  from  C,  conaohrina  in  having  larger  calices.  Of  this 
M.  Ferry  gives  a  description,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  some 
peculiarities  which  may  here  be  noticed.  The  corallum,  he  in- 
forms us,  is  formed  of  a  successive  aggregation  of  oorallites,  with 
lateral  and  marginal  buds,  joined  with  one  another  by  a  rudimentary 
wall.  He  further  observes  that  the  oorallites  are  often  superposed, 
the  young  calices  frequently  implanted  in  the  old  ones,  and  that 
they  start  from  a  common  base,  formed  sometimes  of  a  single 
individual. 

No  description  is  given  of  C.  conaohrina^  but  it  is  said  to  resemble 
the  last  species,  but  with  culices  which  are  constantly  of  smaller 
diameter. 

The  specimens  from  the  Cheltenham  district  correspond  with 
great  accuracy  with  the  description  given  of  C.  omata  by  M.  Ferry, 
except  that  the  calices  are  smaller,  and  their  diameter  agrees  very 
well  with  that  given  of  those  of  Clausastrcpa  conaohrina  by  MM. 
Milne  Edwards  and  Haime,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  species 
as  the  Confuaaatraa  conaohrina  of  M.  Ferry.  Budding  occurs  laterally 
and  in  the  depressions  between  the  culices  of  these  Cheltenham 
examples,  and  the  growth  of  one  calice  within  another  (rejuve- 
nescence) is  not  un  frequent  in  tliem.  This  Coral  appeai-s  to  be 
plentiful  in  the  Lower  Coral-bed  in  the  Sheepscombe  valley,  near 
Painswick,  and  I  have  seen  a  specimen  taken  from  the  Oolite  marl 
at  Leckhnmpton  Hill. 

Of  Adelaatraa  temiiatriata  I  may  remark  that  although  when  un- 
worn it  is  quite  unlike  an  laastraa^  yet  when  the  septa  are  worn 
down,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  laaatr/ea  tenuiatriata.  With 
the  latter  it  has  often  been  confounded.  The  marginal  budding  will, 
however,  always  identify  it.  Its  relationship  to  the  fissiparoua 
genus  Cfadophyllia,  suggested  by  Professor  Duncan,  is  entirely  un- 
supported by  evidence. 

IsASTitsA  TENuiSTRiATA,  Edw.  and  Haime. 

Since   the  appearance  of  my  former  paper  J  have  examined  a 

number  of  specimens  of  this  species  from  the  Lower  Coral-bed  at 

Crickley  Hill  and  Birdlip  Hill,  from  the  Lower  Trigonia  Grit  at 

Juniper  Hill   near   Paiu&wick,   and    from   other  localities  in  the 
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Cheltenham  district.  I  have  also  obtained  it  from  the  Upper  Coral- 
bed  in  the  Slad  Valley  near  Stroud.  It  is  now  therefore  obvious 
that  it  has  a  considerable  vertical  range  in  the  Inferior  Oolite.  A 
specimen  from  Birdlip  shows  its  method  of  gemmation  very  clearly. 
It  takes  place  either  on  the  exposed  margin  of  the  wall  between  the 
calioes  or  a  very  little  within  the  oalice,  as  even  when  still  very 
small  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  which  calice  the  young  one 
proceeded. 

ISASTILfiA  DEPRE88A,  TomOS. 

Besides  the  localities  already  mentioned  in  my  communication 
on  Inferior  Oolite  Corals,  I  have  now  seen  examples  from  the  Lower 
Coral -bed  at  Birdlip,  and  at  Juniper  Hill  in  the  Pains  wick  valley. 
I  have  also  a  specimen  which  was  given  to  me  by  the  late  Dr. 
Bowerbank,  with  the  information  that  it  had  come  from  Dundry  Hill. 
Another  specimen  from  the  same  locality  is  in  the  Northampton 
Museum.  There  is  also  one  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  in  the  Hook  Norton  cutting  of  the 
Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Railway.  The  presence  of  this  species 
at  the  latter  place  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lower  beds 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite  are  not  unrepresented  there. 

Chobisast&sa  oregaria  and  C.  obtusa. 

I  enter  vnth  some  reluctance  into  a  repetition  of  what  I  have 
already  insisted  on  respecting  some  corals  which  I  placed  in  the 
genus  Ckorisastraa,  So  far  as  the  two  English  species,  C.  gregaria 
and  C.  ohtusa,  are  concerned,  everything  depends  upon  their  mode 
of  increase.  If  it  is  by  fisaiparity,  then  are  these  species  simply 
Theoosmilians,  but  if  accomplished  by  means  of  gemmation,  some 
other  genus  than  Thecosmilia  must  be  chosen  for  their  reception. 
Now,  Professor  Duncan  himself,  speaking  of  these  same  corals 
(Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlii.  p.  128),  says,  "An  attempt  was 
made  to  include  the  well-known  species  of  Thecosmilia,  which  at 
first  increase  by  gemmation  and  then  by  fissiparity  "  (i.e.  to  include 
them  in  Chorisastraa).  The  words  have  been  given  in  italics  by 
me.  A  few  pages  further  on  (p.  113),  he  refers  to  one  of  my  own 
figures  in  proof  of  fissiparity  in  Chorisastraa  gregaria.  That  figure 
represents  the  earliest  period  when  increase  takes  place,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  corallum  ceases  to  be  simple  and  becomes  compound. 
This,  according  to  Professor  Duncan's  own  words,  should  be  the 
period  for  gemmation,  instead  of  fissiparity.  The  two  statements 
are  of  course  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  real  fact  is,  gem- 
mation and  nothing  else  takes  place,  and  we  have  exactly  the  same 
process  which  is  represented  by  the  figures  of  Chorisastraa  corallina, 
From.,  C.  neocomierisis,  From.,  and  C,  dubia,  Becker.  One  of  the 
figures  of  the  latter  species  (from  the  Corallien  of  Nattheim)  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the  more  simple  examples  of  C,  gre- 
garia, and  answers  to  the  descriptive  words  of  MM.  Milne  Edwards 
and  Haime  which  they  applied  to  their  Thecosmilia  gregaria.  They  say 
that  the  corallites  of  that  species  differ  from  those  of  Thecosmilia  by 
**  remaining  in  general  grouped  in  fasciculi  to  a  con&idi^t^VAib  ^^a^axv!(^ 
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from  the  parent  oalioe.*'  This  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  the 
Tarions  speioes  of  Chorisastraa^  and  had  those  celebrated  palson- 
tologists  seen  and  examined  young  examples  at  yarioos  ages,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe  that  they  would  have  placed  C»  gregaria  in  the 
genus  Thecoimilia. 

Choriaaatraa  ohtusa  from  the  Great  Oolite  differs  chiefly  from 
the  preceding  in  being  smaller.  Bat  some  of  the  dwarfed  examples 
of  C.  gregaria  very  closely  resemble  it.  However,  C,  gregaria  may 
at  all  ages  be  known  by  the  greater  thickness  of  its  septa  outwardly, 
that  is,  near  the  mural  region.  This  peculiarity  is  observable  in 
individuals,  the  corallum  of  which  is  so  young  that  it  has  only  the 
thickness  and  size  of  a  small  coin.  The  specimen  of  C  obinsa  figured 
by  Prof.  Duncan  is  not  very  characteristic,  one  of  that  height  would 
commonly  have  four  or  five  calicos,  or  even  more.^  Such  examples 
as  the  one  figured  are  however  common  in  the  Fairford  Coral-bed. 

In  support  of  Ghorisastrma  as  a  genus  I  may  only  remark  that 
if  not  Thecosmilian,  the  species  I  have  here  mentioned  must  be  placed 
either  in  Chorisasiraa  or  Latimaandra,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
they  fall  properly  into  the  latter. 

Chorisastraa,  sp. 

Peduncular  portions  of  a  species  of  coral  referable  to  this  genus 
have  been  obtained  from  the  beds  under  the  Pisolite  at  Crickley  Hill, 
and  from  a  sandy  bed  overlying  the  Upper  Lias  sands  at  Dover's 
Hill  near  Chipping  Campden.  All  the  specimens  examined  have 
very  numerous,  thin,  and  uniform  septa,  and  they  are  probably 
attributable  to  some  undescribed  species. 

Oenus  Phtllogyra,  Tomes,  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  430. 

Since  the  definition  of  this  genns  appeared,  I  have  examined  some 
young  examples  of  Phyllogyra  Etheridgei  from  the  Trigonia  Grit  of 
Leckhanipton  Hill,  which  enable  me  to  confirm  the  characters  I  have 
before  assigned  to  the  genus.  Tlie  smallest  of  these  is  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  a  flattened  lenticular  form,  with  a  central 
large  calice  and  a  thin  lobular  oijter  margin,  in  the  lobes  of  which 
gemmation  is  actively  taking  place,  precisely  as  it  does  in  the  margins 
of  small  examples  of  Chorisastrcea  gregaria.  Between  the  marginal 
lobes  are  subcristiform  ridges,  just  as  in  that  species,  and  such  as  I 
have  figured  in  plate  xviii.  illustrating  the  paper  above  quoted.  It 
is  obviously  by  gemmation,  and  not  by  fissi parity,  that  increase  in 
this  genus  takes  place,  as  the  central  calice  is  not  in  any  way 
interfered  with  by  the  simultaneous  growth  of  a  circle  of  new  calices 
in  the  distal  ends  of  the  surrounding  septal  costae.  Gemmation  as 
it  takes  place  in  Phyllogyra  is  precisely  as  in  Latimaandra,  and  as  it 
has  been  figured  by  Prof.  Duncan  himself  in  his  Supplement  to  the 
British  Fossil  Corals,  plate  v.  fig.  7  of  part  ii. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Phyllogyra  Etheridgei  and 
Chorisasireea  gregaria  may  prove  to  be  forms  which  differ  only  from 
each  other ;  the  one  by  having  a  depressed  and  expanded  growth, 

^  Since  writing  the  above  the  specimen  figured  by  Prot  Duncan  as  TheeotmilU 
obtusa  has  come  into  my  hands.    Of  it  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  a  futoie  oceasioo. 
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d  the  other  by  having  a  sabdendroid  form.  For  the  present  I 
ive  them  where  they  are,  but  must  enter  my  earnest  protest  against 
ere  being  any  near  affinity  with  Symphyllia  in  the  Oolitic  form 
»w  under  consideration. 

Phyllootra  simuosa,  Tomes. 

I  have  lately  met  with  several  examples  of  this  species  in  the 
Dwer  Trigonia  Grit  near  Cheltenham,  but  in  no  instance  in  the 
)ral-bed  at  Crickley.  It  has  not,  indeed,  been  observed  in  the  Lower 
3ral-bed  at  any  locality,  though  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
olite  marl,  or  third  Coral  layer. 

Platastr^a  endotheoata,  sp,  nov.     (Plate  X.^  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

Ciautastraa  Conybeari^  Tomes,  Proc.  Oeol.  Assoc.  toI.  yi.  no.  4. 

The  present  species,  the  occurrence  of  which  I  have  already 
•corded,  under  the  name  of  Clatisastraa  Conyheart,  must,  with  the 
lied  species  from  the  Great  Oolite  of  Bath,  be  referred  to  the  new 
mus  Platastraa.  Specimens  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Hook 
orton  are  for  the  most  part  fairly  preserved,  and  sometimes  when 
roken  through,  show  the  structure  of  the  septa  and  the  dissepi- 
ental  tissues  very  clearly. 

The  corallum  is  rudely  lenticular,  and  not  very  large.  The  upper 
irface  is  moderately  convex,  sometimes  almost  flat,  and  never  much 
evated,  and  the  outer  margin  is  rather  thin,  but  rounded  rather 
lan  angular.  The  under  surface  is  much  more  prominent  than  the 
pper  surface,  in  some  specimens  almost  subpeduncular,  with  a 
intral  point  indicating  a  former  attachment.  The  common  or 
isal  wall  is  rudimentary,  and  has  intermittent  and  narrow  rings 
'  epitheca.  The  radiating  mural  costse  are  thin,  and  the  spaces 
3tween  them  are  wide  and  filled  with  dissepiments.  The  calices 
ive  a  more  or  less  quadrangular  or  rounded  outline,  and  are  shallow, 
he  septa  are  all  of  them  continuous  with  those  of  other  calices,  but 
ley  often  form  an  angle  where  they  meet  and  unite  between  the 
dices.  They  are  very  stout  over  the  mural  region,  but  speedily 
3come  thinner  as  they  approach  the  visceral  cavity.  The  margins 
*  all  of  them  are  denticulated,  the  teeth  consisting  of  rather  large, 
)gular,  and  rounded  tubercles,  the  greater  diameter  of  which  is 
sross  the  septum.  There  are  four  cycles  of  septa  in  six  systems. 
1  some  systems  the  fourth  cycle  is  incomplete,  while  in  others  there 
•e  a  few  very  rudimentary  septa  of  the  fifth  cycle.'  The  primary 
)pta  extend  to  the  fossula  and  meet,  the  secondary  ones  are  very  little 
lorter  than  the  primary  ones,  and  those  of  the  tertiary  cycle  are 

^  This  Plate  was  published  in  the  September  No.  with  the  first  part  of  this  paper. 
'  I  must  differ  wholly  from  Prof.  Duncan  when  he  says  that  there  are  never  two 
dimentary  cycles  in  the  same  calice.  There  are  not  ever,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
Ige^  two  moimentary  cycles  in  the  same  system,  but  there  may  be,  and  often  are,  in 
e  irre^larly  developed  calices  of  Jurassic  Madeporaria,  rudimentary  septa  of  quite 
Serent  ages  in  different  systems.  The  third  cycle  may  be  rudimentary  in  one  and 
mplete  in  another,  in  which  a  fourth  may  have  even  commenced  its  growth.  Such 
"egularities  are  frequent  after  recent  rejuvenescence,  one  side  of  the  calice  having 
rhaps  the  full  complement  of  septa,  while  the  other  may  have  only  the  earlier 
veloped  cycles. 
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a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  those  of  the  primary  cjde, 
while  those  of  the  fourth  cyole  ai*e  quite  short. 

The  dissepiments  are  very  numerous;  stout,  arched,  and  thej 
completely  fill  up  the  loculi.  They  continue  so  high  up  in  tbem. 
that  they  are  seen  almost  close  beneath  the  denticulations  of  the 
septa.  The  diameter  of  a  large  corallnm  is  from  three  to  four 
inches,  and  the  height  about  one  inch.  The  diameter  of  the  calioes 
is  half  an  inch.  Increase  takes  place  by  gemmation  in  the  interral 
between  the  calices. 

Although  allied  to  Platastraa  Conyheari  from  the  Great  Oolite,  the 
present  species  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  its  much 
smaller  size  and  regularly  lenticular  form.  Again,  the  septa  of 
P.  Conyheari  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  visceral  cavity,  are  much 
thickened  quite  low  down  in  it,  and  these  form  a  mass  which,  when 
those  parts  of  the  septa  which  are  above  it  have  been  worn  down, 
comes  in  view,  and  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  columella  ss  to 
have  led  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime  to  place  the  species  in 
the  genus  Pleraairaa.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  observable  in  Plct- 
tastraa  endothecata. 

I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  Pla* 
tastraa  Covyheari,  It  is  not  rare  at  Coombe  Down,  from  which 
place  the  type-specimens  were  obtained.  It  is  sometimes  of  great 
size,  and  although,  generally  speaking,  of  a  globose  form,  is  often 
extremely  irregular  in  its  outline,  and  the  calices  on  some  parts  have 
a  corresixonding  irregularity  in  shape.  When  these  irregular  calices 
are  worn  down,  they  present  precisely  the  appearance  of  those  shown 
in  the  figure  of  Clavsastraa  Pratti  figured  in  the  History  of  British 
Fossil  Corals.  But  the  more  regular  calices  of  Isastrtta  Conyheari^ 
figured  on  the  same  plate,  would  never  by  any  condition  of  fossili- 
zation  or  any  amount  of  wear  resemble  those  of  the  then  supposed 
Clausastraa,  But  indeed  no  one  except  Prof.  Duncan  has  suggested 
such  a  possibility. 

Of  the  type-specimen  of  Clausasircea  Pratti  (afterwards  Plerastraa 
Pratti)  the  original  describers  observe  that  it  is  so  ill  preserved  that 
they  could  not  give  a  complete  description  of  the  species  from  it. 
Notwithstanding  this,  no  doubt  seems  to  have  crossed  Prof.  Duncan's 
mind  as  to  its  fitness  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  description,  and  he 
has  accordingly  entered  quite  recently  into  its  details.^  I  also  have 
lately  examined  the  type-specimen,  and  can  confirm  what  has  been 
said  of  its  unfavourable  condition  by  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and 
Haime.  It  is  a  young  example  and  bears  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  many  of  the  specimens  from  Coombe  Down.'  The  supposed  papillose 
columella  observed  in  some  of  the  calices  is  nothing  more  than  the 
blending  of  the  septa  in  the  centre  of  the  calice,  the  denticulations  of 
which,  resembling  in  shape  those  I  have  figured  on  the  plate  accom- 
panying this  communication,*  are  yet  traceable  in  that  part  of  the 
calice  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  least  wear — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  centre.  All  other  parts  of  the  septa  have  been  worn  down  quite 
smooth. 

'  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xUi.  p.  138.  *  Plate  X.  Fi^me  3. 
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n  the  desoription  of  the  so-oalled  ClauaaatrcBa  PratU  by  the 
i^inal  desoribers  it  is  stated  that  the  oalioes  are  not  separated  by 
listinct  wall;  all  the  Coombe  Down  specimens  I  have  seen, 
atever  their  condition,  accord  in  this  particular  with  the  type. 
3y  are  equally  destitute  of  surrounding  wall,  whether  tbey 
'e  the  irregular  form  of  those  of  Clausaatraa  Prattiy  or  the  more 
ularly  defined  ones  of  laastrcBa  Conyhearu  Turning  to  the  de- 
[ption  of  the  genus  Pleraetrma  by  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and 
iine,  M.  de  Fromentel,  and  Prof.  Duncan,  I  observe  that  special 
ntion  is  made  of  the  presence  of  walls  surrounding  the  calices.  I 
st  therefore  still  contend  that  Plataatrcea  is  generically  distinct 
m  Plerastraa,  which  has  distinct  walls  bounding  the  calices. 
further,  I  must  continue  to  assert  the  identity  of  the  two  species 
siraa  Conybeari  and  Pleraainea  Pratti,  the  latter  being  nothing 
re  than  a  small  specimen  having  an  irregular  growth,  and  a  cor- 
ponding  irregularity  in  the  development  of  the  calices.  And  I 
st  repeat  my  assertion  that  the  same  specimen  of  this  variable 
cies  will  on  different  parts  present  the  appearances  represented 
the  figures  given  by  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime  of  Isastraa 
tyheari  and  Pleraatraa  Pratii. 

Qenns  Leptophtllia,  Beuss. 

rhe  conclusions  of  M.  Pratz  respecting  the  structure  of  the  coral- 
1  of  the  genus  Zeptophyllia  were  based  on  the  examination  of 
cimens  of  the  very  species  on  which  Reuss  established  the  genus. 
ey  were  obtained  from  the  Cretaceous  formation  at  Gosau,  and  he 
erves  that  proof  is  yet  wanting  that  these  Cretaceous  and  other 
)sequently  described  species  from  the  Oolites  are  generically 
ntical.  At  present  my  knowledge  of  the  Oolitic  Leptophylliee  is 
(fined  to  the  examination  of  a  few  examples  of  a  small  species 
m  the  Inferior  Oolite.  In  these  I  observe  the  same  form  of 
ludo-synapticulsd  as  in  the  Gosau  LeptophylliaB,  and  in  the 
lus  Thamnastraa ;  they  therefore,  very  probably,  appertain  to  the 
lus  Zeptophyllia,  One  of  these  small  and  malformed  Oolitic 
otophyllta,  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Dorsetshire,  has  been  figured 
1  described  by  Prof.  Duncan  under  the  name  of  Podoaeris  constricta, 

Leptophtllia  Flouresti,  E.  de  From., 
al.  Franc.  TeiT.  Jurass.  Corall.  p.  93,  pi.  27,  figs.  1-4,  Oct.  1866. 

3ne  example  of  this  species  has  been  taken  from  the  Oolitic  Marl 
Leckhampton  by  me,  and  I  hrtve  another  given  to  me  by  my 
md  Mr.  W.  C.  Lucy,  which  he  obtained  from  a  bed  of  angular 
itio  gravel  near  Painswick.  The  Painswick  specimen  is  mis- 
.pcn,  and  has  a  curiously  close  resemblance  to  figure  3  of  the 
te  above  quoted. 

Genus  Thecoserts,  E.  de  From. 

PalaoseriSf  Duncan. 
Jince  the  publication  of  ray  paper  in  which  the  description  of 
scoaeris  polymorpha  appears,  I  have  examined  a  specimen  of  that 
icies  which  had  been  split  through  vertically,  shov«\ii^\}Kx^^v\<^'^ 
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of  the  septa  with  ^reat  distinctness.  The  so-oalled  psendo-synapti- 
culsd  are  very  clearly  shown,  and  appear  as  ledges  passing  oon- 
tinnously  across  the  septa  in  lines  parallel  to  the  septal  edge.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  perforations  between  these  ledges, 
bnt  there  are  well-defined  dissepiments  low  down  in  the  corallom. 
The  genus  Thecoseris  differs  wholly  from  ZeptophfUia  in  having  im- 
perforate septa  and  an  investing  wall  with  a  well-developed  epitheca, 
giving  to  the  calice  a  clearly- defined  and  prominent  margin.  These 
differences  sufficiently  characterize  Thecoseris,  and  at  the  same  time 
distinguish  it  from  LeptophyUia,  They  also  afford  good  reasons  for 
declining  to  accept  the  position  of  a  subgenus  assigned  to  them  by 
Prof.  Duncan. 

When  I  stated  my  belief  that  Palaoseris  would  be  found  to  be 
identical  with  Theeoaeris,  I  did  not  know  that  Zittel  had  already 
referred  it  to  that  genus.  That  Thecoaeris  should  be  a  Cretaceous 
as  well  as  a  Jurassic  and  Tertiary  genus,  might  be  anticipated,  and 
accordingly  a  species  has  been  described  in  Stoliczka's  work  on  the 
Cretaceous  Corals  of  Southern  India. 

Thamnastksi  kxpansa,  sp.  nov. 

I  have  met  with  a  Thamnaatraa  at  Birdlip  Hill,  Gloucester,  in  a 
Coral-bed  which  is  an  extension  of  the  one  at  Crickley  Hill,  having 
characters  which  do  not  accord  with  those  of  any  species  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  and  I  therefore  describe  it  under  the  above  name. 

The  corallum  is  broad  and  saucer-shaped,  very  thin,  and  has  a 
slight  peduncle.  The  margin  is  extremely  thin  and  wavy.  The 
epitheca  is  well  developed  and  concentrically  wrinkled.  The  calicular 
surface  is  very  slightly  concave,  and  a  little  deeper  in  the  centre. 
The  calicos  are  extremely  small,  circular,  and  regularly  distributed, 
and  there  is  very  little  disposition  in  the  septal  costse  towards  the 
parallel  arrangement  observable  in  so  many  species  of  ThamnastrcBO, 
About  twenty-four  septa  enter  into  and  term  the  calice,  twelve  of 
which  unite  in  pairs  at  the  fossula.  The  others  are  short  The 
fossula  is  small,  round,  but  not  very  deep.  All  the  septa  and  septal 
costaa  are  very  delicately  papi Hated. 

Diameter  of  the  corallum,  3  inches ;  its  thickness,  ^  inch. 

Distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  calices,  1  line. 

TuAMNASTRiEA    HETKROMORPHA,    Sp.   UOV. 

The  corallum  has  a  very  complicated  outline,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  Dimorphophylliay  but  much  more  irregular  and  less  compact. 
Proceediug  from  a  common  centre,  it  expands  upwards  and  outwards 
into  a  considerable  number  of  leaf-like  and  lobular  parts,  which  are 
in  clusters,  and  have  openings  through  and  between  them.  The 
calicular  surfaces  are  horizontal  and  divided ;  they  are  numerous, 
and  having  their  margin  turned  up,  present  extremely  irregular 
shallow  cavities.  All  the  under  parts  of  these  leaf-like  lobes  have 
a  well -developed  and  rugose  epitheca. 

The  calices  are  for  the  most  part  in  rows  corresponding  with  the 
outer  margin  of  the  lobes.  They  are  shallow,  but  have  a  well- 
defined  and  rather  large  fossula.    There  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
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septa,  of  which  twelve  are  of  eqnal  length  and  form  the  fossula. 
The  rows  of  calioes  are  connected  by  septal  costad,  which  are  nearly 
parallel,  and  run  towards  the  outer  margin  of  the  lobe.  Very  few 
anastomoze,  but  all,  as  well  as  the  septa,  are  regularly  papiliated. 
In  the  fossula  is  a  well-defined  columella  consisting  of  about 
twelve  regular  styliform  papillsd. 

Height  of  the  corallum,  about  1|  inch,  and  its  greatest  diameter 
about  3 1  inches.  The  calioes  are  distant  from  each  other  about  one 
line. 

I  have  met  with  a  few  specimens  in  the  Oolite  Marl  at  Leck- 
hampton  Hill,  but  not  at  any  other  place. 

DiMOBPHARSA   SXPANSA,    Sp.  nOV. 

I  possess  four  specimens  of  IHmorpharcBa,  from  the  Inferior  Oolite 
of  East  Ooker,  they  are  very  distinct  from  DimorpharoBa  Ooliticay 
which  I  describe  as  follows : — 

The  corallum  is  very  broad  and  thin,  and  the  upper  and  under 
surface  have  about  the  same  degree  of  convexity.  The  largest 
specimen  has  a  diameter  of  four  inches,  while  in  thickness  it  does 
not  exceed  half  an  inch.  The  outer  margin  of  all  the  specimens  is 
quite  thin.  In  all  of  them  the  mural  costso  are  visible  on  the  under 
surface,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  epitheca  being  present  This 
is  distributed  in  patches.  These  costss  are  straight,  uniform  in  size, 
and  they  radiate  from  a  centre. 

The  middle  or  parent  calice  has  very  little  prominence,  and  is  only 
a  little  larger  than  the  surrounding  ones,  which  are  ranged  around 
it  in  circles,  so  irregularly  that  they  look  almost  scattered. 
There  are,  however,  three  circles  of  secondary  calicos,  and  outside 
the  external  one  the  septal  cost®  are  prolonged  to  a  length  exceed- 
ing the  distance  between  the  circles.  From  this  it  might  seem  that 
three  is  the  full  complement  of  circles,  unless  the  distance  between 
the  circles  increases  rapidly  as  the  corallum  enlarges. 

From  twelve  to  sixteen  septa  enter  into  and  form  the  calioes. 
In  the  most  regularly  formed  there  are  twelve,  of  nearly  equal 
length  and  thickness,  extending  to  the  fossula,  but  they  do  not  enter 
into  it.  They  have  perforations,  which  are  not  numerous,  but  are 
large  and  distinct  The  septal  costsd  are  of  equal  thickness  with  the 
septa,  as  well  as  equally  thick  throughout;  they  are  straight  or 
wavy,  rarely  curved,  and  have  a  radiate  arrangement.  The  breadth 
of  the  intervals  between  them  rather  exceeds  their  own  thickness. 

At  present  I  have  been  unable  to  examine  specimens  having  the 
septal  edge  complete. 

COMOSBRIS   VBBMIOULABIS. 

A  specimen  of  Comoseris  which  I  took  from  the  friable  Pisolite  at 
Crickley  Hill  is  obviously  specifically  identical  with  the  specimen 
I  have  already  referred  to  C,  vermicularta  obtained  from  the  over- 
lying Coral-bed  at  that  place.*  It  is  a  young  and  worn  example,  but 
is  very  instructive  as  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  species.     A  short 

^  Quart.  Journ.  Geo!.  Soc.  yoI.  xxxyiii.  p.  44ft. 
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peduncalar  foot  is  surmonnted  by  a  tuber-shaped  top,  which  is  oom- 
posed  of  overlapping  leaflets,  and  where  the  lateral  maigins  of  these 
meet  on  the  upper  surface,  they  curl  up  and  form  ridges  having 
precisely  the  same  sinuosity  as  the  margins  of  the  leaflets.  It  is 
only,  however,  at  the  outside  of  the  corallom  that  the  outline 
of  the  leaflets  can  be  satisfactorily  traced.  On  the  whole  of  the 
central  part  they  are  too  much  fused  together  to  be  followed  except- 
ing as  sinuous  ridges,  which  being  worn  down,  reveal  the  hidden 
wall  within. 

In  1884,  when  Prof.  Duncan  published  his  Bevision  of  Families 
and  Genera,  he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any  wall  in  the  oollines 
of  Comoseris ;  but  in  his  recently  published  paper  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society  he  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  false  wall. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  With  patience  and  further 
research  a  true  mural  structure  may  yet  be  arrived  at. 

This  is  the  only  species  I  have  met  with  which  is  common  to  the 
Pisolite  and  the  overlying  Coral-bed ;  but  as  the  specimen  from  the 
foruier  deposit  was  found  in  the  friable  or  disintegrated  part,  it  may 
have  fallen  from  above  and  have  been  embedded. 

Phtlloseris  imcbustata,  Mioh.  sp. 

Alreopora  inerustata,  Mich.  Icon.  Zooph.  p.  Ill,  pi.  26,  fig.  8,  1840-47. 
Mierotolina  ineruttata^  M.  Edwards,  Hist.  Nat.  Corall.,  torn.  iii.  p.  201,  1860. 
Fhylloseris,  sp.  Tomes,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxiviii.  p.  448,  1882. 

The  species  of  Phylloseris  which  I  indicated  at  page  448  of  my  paper 
on  Inferior  Oolite  Corals  is  obviously  identical  with  the  Alveopora 
incrustata  of  Micbelin.  Although  described  by  that  author  as  a 
dendroid  species,  and  having  the  "rameaux"  partially  covered  by  an 
irregular  **  croute,"  it  is  obvious  by  the  figure  that  it  has  more  of 
a  digitate  than  a  dendroid  growth,  lliat  it  is  a  second  species  of 
FhylUaeris,  diflPering  chiefly  irom  P,  riigosa  in  the  form  of  the  coral- 
lites  and  the  size  of  the  calices,  I  have  no  doubt  The  epitheca 
extends  upward  by  degrees  and  obliterates  the  calices,  just  as  it  does 
in  Fhyllofieris  rugosa. 

Latim2eandharia  oonoentrica,  Tomes. 

Oroieris  eoneefUricay  Tomes,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  441. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Madreporaria  of  the  Coral  Riig  (Quart  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxix.)  I  suggested  that  a  species  of  Oro$eris  which 
I  had  before  described  as  Oroseris  concentricaf  probably  appertained 
to  another  genus.  I  now  place  it  in  LatimcBandraria,  and  I  do  so 
for  the  following  reasons.  As  clearly  pointed  out  by  me,  OroKm 
may  be  recognized  by  its  mode  of  gemmaparous  increase,  which  is 
calicular  or  marginal,  while  in  LatimcBandraria ^  Thamnaatraa,  and 
some  other  genera,  it  is  intercostal.  As  it  is  also  intercostal  in  the 
present  species,  I  now  place  it  in  the  former  of  these  genera. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  render  my  very  sincere  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hudleston,  Mr.  liuckmau,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Windoes  for  their  liberal 
assistance  in  the  use  of  specimens  from  their  several  collections. 
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v. — Ok  a  Deep  Bobing  in  thk  New  Red  Mabls  (Keupsb  Ma.bls) 

MEAB  BlBMINGHAM.^ 

By  W.  Jerome  Hakbison,  F.G.S. 

THE  Triassio  strata  which  form  the  country  surroundiDg  Birming- 
ham consist  of  the  usual  divisions  of  sandstone  and  marl ;  the 
sandstones  predominating  below,  the  marls  above.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  the  sandy  beds  are  divided  from  the 
marly  or  clayey  strata  by  a  dislocation  or  line  of  fault  which  runs 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  taking  a  line  from  Erdington  to 
Rubery,  and  traceable  altogether  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles.  The  fault  runs  through  the  town  of  Birmingham  nearly 
parallel  to  the  River  Rea,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  present  bed  of  the  river.  The  Lower  Keuper  sandstone,  which 
forms  a  surface  band  one  to  two  miles  in  width  on  the  west  of  this 
fault,  is  a  porous  stratum  about  200  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  under- 
lain by  the  Bunter  Pebble  Beds,  300  to  400  feet  in  thickness,  which 
crop  out  further  to  the  west,  and  which  contain  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water.  From  three  deep  wells  in  the  suburbs  of  Birming- 
ham— two  on  the  north  at  Perry  and  Witton,  and  one  on  the  south 
near  Selly  Oak — the  Corporation  Waterworks  obtain  daily  a  supply 
of  over  eight  million  gallons  of  water,  most  of  which  comes  from 
the  Pebble  Beds,  which  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  each  well  or 
bore-hole.  The  water  is  of  good  quality,  showing  from  nine  to  fifteen 
degrees  of  hardness. 

On  the  east  of  the  line  of  fault  a  very  different  state  of  things 
prevails.  The  rocks  on  this  side  have  been  dropped  vertically  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet.  Here  the  surface  is  composed  of  the 
Keuper  Red  Marls,  which  form  a  broad  band  ten  or  twelve  miles  in 
width,  extending  from  Birmingham  to  Shustoke.  The  water-supply 
of  this  tract — which  has  a  considerable  extension  to  north  and  south 
from  Tam worth  to  Warwick  and  Redditch — is  wholly  derived  from 
superficial  sources,  such  wells  as  exist  drawing  their  water  from  the 
post-glacial  sands  and  gravels  which  lie  here  and  there  in  hummocks 
on  the  Red  Marls. 

As  the  population  on  this  agricultural  plain  of  Warwickshire 
is  comparatively  small  and  scattered,  and  as  there  are  no  manufactur- 
ing towns  in  the  district,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  until  quite 
recently  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  buried  waters 
which  probably  exist  in  the  Bunter  and  Keuper  Sandstones  that 
underlie  the  Red  Marls  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  fault.  The  chief 
obstacles  to  such  an  undertaking  are  the  unknown — certainly  consider- 
able— thickness  of  the  Red  Marls ;  and  the  fact  that  no  one  likes 
to  be  the  first  to  experiment  in  a  matter  in  which — while  there  is 
certainly  a  possibility  of  failure — any  good  result  obtained  would 
be  quite  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  one's  neighbours  as  for  one's  self. 
It  would  seem  that  sach  borings  might  be  executed  by  Government, 

^  Read  before  Section  0.  (Geology),  British  ABSociation,  Biimia^haiii^  &«;^\ft^\fi^^ 
3rd,  1886. 
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or  by  the  Comity  Boards  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  the  oosi 
being  defrayed  by  a  small  tax  levied  on  the  landowners  of  the  district 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  has  given  os  some  information 
as  to  the  probable  thickness  of  the  Bed  Marls.  Prof.  Jokes,  writing 
of  South  Staffordshire,^  says :— -''  The  total  thickness  of  this  sob- 
formation  cannot  be  much  less  than  600  feet ;  *'  and  Mr.  Howell, 
speaking  of  this  very  district,'  states  that ''  south  of  Birmingham  the 
Keuper  Marls  attain  a  thickness  of  nearly  600  feet,"  and  again  adds 
**  in  this  district,  the  Bed  Marl  attains  a  maximum  thickness  of  abont 
600  feet"  However,  he  gives  a  section  of  a  boring  on  the  Lindley 
Hall  Estate  (fcHir  miles  north  of  Nuneaton),  about  which,  although 
a  depth  of  660  feet  was  attained,  he  says,  "  it  does  not  seem  certain 
that  they  got  through  the  Bed  Marl  series ;  some  of  the  lower  beds, 
however,  may  belong  to  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone."  In  a  deep 
boring  for  water,  at  Bugby,  after  passing  through  400  feet  of  Lias 
and  seventy  feet  of  Bhsetic  Beds,  the  New  Bed  Marls  were  pierced, 
and  found  to  be  670  feet  in  thickness ;  at  a  depth  of  1140  feet  the 
Keuper  Sandstone  was  reached,  and  a  rush  of  water  flooded  the 
bore-hole;  unfortunately  this  water  was  so  impregnated  with  salt 
and  with  gypsum  as  to  be  unfit  for  domestic  purposes. 

About  eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  Birmingham  Corporation  put 
down  a  bore-hole  in  Small  Heath  Park  (a  southern  suburb  of  Bir- 
mingham), in  search  of  water  for  certain  baths  and  wash-houses 
"which  it  was  proposed  to  build  there.  A  depth  of  440  feet  was 
attained,  entirely  in  the  Keuper  Bed  Marls,  before  the  boring  was 
abandoned.  I  have  seen  numerous  specimens  of  fibrous  gypsum 
obtained  from  varying  depths  in  this  bore-hole. 

Early  in  the  present  year  Messrs.  Bates,  of  the  King's  Heath 
Brewery,  three  miles  south  of  Birmingham,  resolved  to  make  a  deep 
boring  for  water  through  the  Bed  Marls  on  which  their  buildings 
stand,  at  a  distance  two  miles  to  the  east  (down -throw  side)  of  the 
line  of  fault  already  described.  They  entrusted  the  work  to  Messrs. 
Le  Grand  and  Sutcliffe,  of  100,  Bunhill  Bow,  London,  who  have 
successfully  carried  out  similar  undertakings  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  work  has  been  rapidly  carried  forward,  and  the  latest 
statement  of  results  is  as  follows : — 


Contractor  8  Notes. 

Duff  well 

Bed  Sand       

Eed  Marl  and  Pebbles  ... 
Hough  Ballast 

Bed  Marl       

Bed  Marl  and  Gypsum  ... 
Marl,  Shale,  and  Gypsum 

Marl  and  Shale      

Bed  Stone  and  Shale 


Depth  in  Feet.        Geological  Notes. 
;;;    ^4   }  Post-gladal  Sands 


•  •  •         •  ■  • 


8 
12 


Boulder  Clay 


158  ^ 
131    I 


•••         • • • 


Total  depth  reached 


309 
3^ 
9] 

667 


I 


Keuper  Marls  ... 


Feet 
36 

20 
611 

667 


There  is  no  thick  bed  of  gypsum,  but  this  mineral  occurs  per- 

^  "Warwickshire  Coalfield,  Surrey  Memoir,  1869,  pp.  41-44. 
3  South  StafioTd&\niQ  CQQ\&e\!i,  S^ix\«^  Memoir,  1869,  p.  4. 
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sistently  in  streaks  and  fibrous  deposits  thronghout  the  greater  part 
of  the  strata.  Many  of  the  cores  of  marl  brought  up  are  remarkably 
bard,  affording  a  great  contrast  to  the  ordinarily  soft  and  crumbling 
nature  of  the  strata  as  we  usually  see  them  in  a  weathered  condition 
in  brick-pits,  etc. 

It  is  possible  that  the  ''  red  stone  and  shale  " — a  hard  sandy  marl 
— which  forms  the  bottom  bed  now  reached,  marks  the  incoming  of 
the  Lower  Eeuper  Sandstone.  Similar  strata  were  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lindley  Hall  boring.  Certainly  the  depth  already 
reached — 667  feet — is  the  point  at  which  our  previous  knowledge 
would  lead  us  to  expect  the  change  to  occur.  For  although  the  first 
56  feet  is  occupied  by  surface-deposits,  leaving  611  feet  for  the  Red 
Marls,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  only  two  miles  east  of 
the  fault,  and  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  Marls — to  what  extent 
we  cannot  precisely  tell — must  have  been  removed  by  denudation. 

Just  as  the  boring  has  reached  this  most  interesting  point,  an 
unfortunate  accident  has  temporarily  delayed  its  progress.  A  tool 
has  broken  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  boring,  and  the  removal  of  the 
broken  piece  is  a  difiicult  operation.  But  doubtless  this  obstacle 
will  quickly  be  overcome.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  water  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Eeuper  Sandstones,  the  promoters  of  the  boring 
doubtless  hope  that  it  will  be  similar  to  that  at  Burton,  where  the 
presence  of  a  moderate  amount  of  gypsum  in  the  water  from  deep 
wells  sunk  through  the  Bed  Marls  is  foimd  to  be  of  great  value  in 
brewing  operations. 

The  action  of  a  fault  when  it  brings  a  thick  bed  of  impervious 
material  like  clay  or  marl  side  by  side  with  a  porous  sandy  stratum — 
the  sandy  beds  dipping  towards  the  line  of  fault — is  strikingly 
shown  both  at  Birmingham  and  Stourbridge.  In  Birmingham  there 
is  any  quantity  of  water  to  be  had  from  the  Sandstones  and  Pebble 
Beds  right  up  to  the  line  of  fault.  The  artesian  well,  about  200  feet 
deep,  in  Digbeth,  must  be  within  a  few  yards  of  the  fault-line,  and 
the  water  obtained  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral  waters, 
and  is  so  highly  prized  that  it  may  frequently  be  seen  conveyed  in 
a  large  barrel  on  wheels  to  various  establishments  in  the  town. 

At  Stourbridge  exactly  the  same  thing  happens.  A  north  and 
south  fault  brings  Permian  Marls  on  a  level  with  the  Bunter  Pebble 
Beds  and  Eeuper  Sandstones,  the  latter  dipping  towards  the  Marls. 
The  water  is  banked  up  by  the  Marls  and  yields  an  unlimited 
supply  to  the  wells  of  the  Stourbridge  Water  Company,  which  lie 
just  on  the  right  (west)  side  of  the  line  of  fault. 

The  railway  company  occupies  the  land  on  the  marly  side  of  the 
fault,  and  in  years  gone  by  they  sank  well  after  well  in  the  marls  in 
vain  search  for  water,  and  the  officials  were  much  chagrined  and 
surprised  at  its  absence,  seeing  that  any  quantity  of  the  precious 
fluid  was  being  pumped  up  within  a  few  yards  of  their  land  I 
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Bj  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jomis,  F.B.8.,  F.O.S.^ 

TNCE  the  pablication  of  the  Third  Report  on  PalaBozoio  Phyllopodt 
(Brit  AsBOo.  Beport  for  1885),  we  have  examined  many 
additional  specimens  in  the  Musenms  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasf^ow 
Universities,  and  in  the  Braid  wood  Moseum  belonging  to  Dr.  J.  B.S. 
Hunter,  of  Braid  wood,  near  Glasgow.  Mr.  James  Thomson,  F.6.S., 
has  given  us  a  quantity  of  nodules,  containing  remains  of  Ceradoearity 
from  the  Lesmahago  district ;  and  other  friends  have  lent  us  severtl 
interesting  specimens. 

We  have  also  again  critically  examined  the  fosails  enumerated 
under  Cerattocaria,  in  the  Third  Report,  and,  having  had  nnmeroas 
finished  drawings  carefully  made  for  illustration  of  a  forthcoming 
monograph  for  the  Palecontographical  Society,  we  have  been  able  to 
compare  them  more  perfectly  and  with  more  precise  results. 

Thus  we  find  that — 

1.  Ceratiocaris  leptodactyhia  (MCoy).  see  Third  Rep.  pp.  11-14, 
as  known  by  its  caudal  appendages  (Cambr.  Mns.  a/923,  a/924,  and 
a  few  others),  is  distinct  from  C,  Murchiaont,  M*Coy,  both  as  to  size 
and  proportions.  We  have  traced  two  rows  of  pits  (bases  of  prickles) 
on  a/924,  as  exposed.  Some  similar  caudal  appendages,  M.P.G.  ii> 
occur  in  the  Lower  Wenlock  rock  of  Helm  Knot,  Dent,  Yorkshire. 

2.  C.  Murchtaoni  (Agass.),  founded  on  some  specimens  figured  in 
Sil.  Syst.  and  Siluria,  but  unfortunately  lost  (Third  Rep.  p.  H, 
etc.),  is  represented  by  several  analogous  fossils,  such  as  Oxford  Mus. 
Band  C;  Ludlow  Mus.  C;  M.P.G.  H  and  |J.  We  find  only  one 
row  of  pits  on  the  styles,  as  exposed.  We  have  been  unable  to  deter- 
mine its  carapace ;  but  a  fragment  lying  in  the  same  slab  with  f i 
may  belong  to  it.  The  carapaces  formerly  assigned  to  C  leptodaetnlui 
and  C,  Murchiaoni  (Third  Rep.  pp.  12,  15)  are  now  regarded  as 
belonging  to  distinct  species. 

3.  The  caudal  appendages  of  C  Murchtaoni  have  a  slight  curva- 
ture ;  there  are  others  much  like  them,  but  straight,  and  associated 
with  a  large  ultimate  segment,  much  broader  than  that  in  M.P.G.  If. 
(For  instance,  Oxford  Mus.  F ;  M.P.G.  X  i  ;  Ludlow  Mus.  T.)  One 
of  these  (X  ^)  has  been  labelled  C.  gigaa  by  Mr.  Salter ;  and  there- 
fore we  adopt  that  name. 

4.  The  specimens  from  the  Wenlock  beds  of  Dudley  and  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  described  and  figured  in  the  Gbol.  Mao.  18G6,  p.  204, 
PI.  X.  Figs.  8  and  9,  as  belonging  to  C,  Murchtaoni  (Third  Rep. 
p.  12),  are  too  thick  and  strong  for  that  species,  and  the  Dudley 
example  (Fig.  8)  has  different  proportions.  We  propose  to  distinguish 
them  as  C,  valida, 

5.  Some  abdominal  segments  (Oxford  Mus.  E;  Ludlow  Mus.  L; 
B.M.  39403;  M.P.G.  U  and  U;  Third  Rep.  p.  20.  etc.),  narrow  in 

*  Being  the  substance  of  the  Fourth  Report  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  Menrs.  B. 
Etheridge,  F.R  S.,  H.  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.,  and  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jone*. 
F.R.S.  {Sfrrrtnrt/),  on  the  Fossil  Phyllopoda  of  the  Palaeozoic  Rocks,  read  befort 
Section  C.  British  Association,  Birmin^lLam^  Sept  8,  188(5. 
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proportion  to  those  in  other  Bpecimens  marked  \\,  and  referred  to 
C,  Murchisonif  and  very  much  narrower  and  smaller  than  in  C,  gigaa, 
we  separate  as  a  new  species,  to  be  called  C,  attenuata.  They  have 
straight  styles  and  stylets,  very  much  shorter  than  in  either  of  the 
foregoing. 

6.  Two  small  specimens  of  crushed  telsons  (one  in  Mr.  Cooking's 
collection,  and  the  other  M.P.G.  X-sV»  both  from  the  Ludlow  series), 
probably  smaller  than  C,  Murchisatiiy  have  a  fluted  or  channelled 
sculpture  on  their  upper  part,  instead  of  either  wrinkles  or  leaf- 
pattern  ;  hence  they  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  distinct 
form,  for  which  the  name  canaUculata  will  be  convenient. 

7.  One  fine  large  carapace  (M.P.G.  X  i)  and  others  smaller  and 
less  definite  in  some  respects  (M.P.G.  X  + ;  X  i ;  X  i :  Ludlow 
Mus.  A ;  Oxford  Mus.  K  and  J),  and  associated  with  segments  and 
appendages,  we  regard  as  distinctive  of  a  new  species,  though  hitherto 
referred  to  C.  leptodactylus  (Third  Rep.  pp.  12,  16).  The  test 
appears  to  have  been  of  an  unusually  solid  consistency. 

These  carapaces  in  some  instances  have  been  much  modified  by 
pressure,  but  we  trace  a  close  similarity  throughout  the  series,  allow- 
ing for  probable  differences  of  age.  The  shape  approximates  to  that 
of  Dr.  James  Hall's  species  C.  acuminata  and  F.  Schmidt's  C. 
Noetlingi  (Third  Rep.  p.  30).  There  are  marked  differences,  how- 
ever, and  we  intend  to  designate  this  form  C,  Ualliana,  in  honour  of 
our  old  friend,  who.  began  working  at  these  Phyllocarida  as  early  as 
1852. 

A  perfect  specimen  of  (7.  acuminata.  Hall,  has  been  lately  described 
and  figured  by  Dr.  Julius  Pohlman  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Buffalo 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  v.  No.  1,  1886,  pp.  28,  29.  pi.  3, 
fig.  2.  Its  caudal  appendages  are  much  like  those  of  C,  papilio  and 
C.  stygia,  the  style  being  relatively  short,  and  the  stylets  broad  and 
blade-like.  The  appendages  in  M.P.G.  X  |,  Xi,  and  Ludlow  Mus. 
A  are  different  from  these,  being  thinner,  tapering  slowly,  and  pitted 
in  at  least  one  row,  as  exposed. 

8.  C.  Pardoeanttf  La  Touche.  Two  carapaces  with  segments  and 
parts  of  appendages  from  Ludlow  (Ludlow  Mus.  B  and  D ;  Third 
Rep.  p.  12)  differ  from  any  other  form.  One  of  them  (B),  with  a 
wrong  caudal  appendage  attached  to  it,  in  the  Ludlow  Museum,  has 
been  labelled  *  C,  Pardoensis,'  and  as  such  is  referred  to  in  J.  D.  La 
Touche's  Guidebook  to  the  Geology  of  Shropshire.  We  retain  this 
name  (altering  the  termination,  as  it  refers  to  a  person,  and  not  a 
place)  for  the  two  carapaces  here  referred  to.  One  of  them  (B)  is  of 
special  interest  as  having  its  rostrum  still  in  place. 

9.  The  fine  large  s[>ecimen  of  C.  ludensia,  H.  W.  (Tliird  Report, 
p.  16),  has  been  again  carefully  studied,  and  we  find  reason  to  believe 
that  the  caudal  appepdage  which  appears  longest  in  the  fossil  was 
not  really  the  longest,  or  the  true  telson,  but  was  one  of  the  *  laterals ' 
or  stylets.  Hence  the  whole  animal  was  probably  much  longer  than 
our  former  estimate  made  it. 

10.  (7.  robusta,  Salter  (Third  Report,  p.  24),  being  based  merely 
on  some  small  caudal  appendages  (GambridgQ  MxiL&^xxxsi  a\^';I^  ^^^^ 
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a/926)  withont  oarapaoes,  is  troobletome  and  unsatisfactory  to  deal 
with.  We  find  some  eqairalent  styles  and  broad  blade-like  styletSi 
like  long  scalene  triangles,  in  0.  papilio,  stygia,  acuminata,  eta ;  but 
none  of  these  seem  small  enough  for  the  soTcral  little  sets  of  trifid 
appendages,  more  or  less  perfect,  which  we  have  met  with.  (X  robtuta 
takes  in  some  of  these ;  but  Oxford  Mus.  T  is  relatively  broad,  and 
might  be  termed  lata ;  6.M.  58S78,  from  Muirkirk,  has  very  narrow 
members  (angusta) ;  and  one  set  in  the  Owens  College  is  so  neat, 
symmetrical,  and  small  that  it  might  be  called  minuta. 

11.  The  specimens  Ludlow  Mus.  S.  and  M.P.G.  XiV'  bave  eaoh 
a  long  style  and  a  strong  stylet  attached  to  a  broken  ultimate 
segment,  and  were  regarded  as  var.  longa  in  the  Third  Report, 
p.  25.  Although  not  showing  the  lattice-pattern  so  often  seen  on 
the  segments  of  C.  papilio  and  C.  stygia,  they  may  well  belong  to  one 
of  those  species,  and  the  ornament  may  have  flaked  off  from  the 
ultimate  segment  The  study  of  C.  papilio  and  stygia  (Third 
Report,  pp.  16-20)  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  by  any  means.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  abdominal  segments  were  delicately  sculp- 
tured with  leaf-like  or  lattice-pattern  ornament,  the  points  of  the 
triangles  pointing  upwards,  or  rather  backwards,  towards  the  cara- 
pace, and  one  limb  of  the  triangle,  where  free,  running  downwards 
and  outwards  in  the  other  direction.  These  oblique  lines  are  often 
visible  when  the  triangles  have  disappeared  from  wear  or  decom- 
position. Among  many  others  the  segments  M.P.G.  X  iV^ ;  B.M. 
41900 ;  Oxford  Mus.  A  and  H  exhibit  fine  examples  of  this  leaf-like 
ornament ;  and  it  is  visible  in  several  more  complete  individuals  in 
those  collections.  In  the  Braidwood  and  Glasgow  Museums  numer- 
ous specimens  show  it  well.     See  also  Third  Report,  p.  31. 

12.  A  small  and  very  delicate  specimen,  B.M.  59648,  has  a  tbin 
subovate  carapace,  with  excessively  fine  parallel  longitudinal  strize, 
and  shows  14  or  15  segments,  some  within  and  five  outside  the 
carapace,  ending  with  a  neat  trifid  set  of  appendages.  This  differs 
from  any  other  form  we  know ;  and  probably  some  small  loose 
bodies,  of  numerous  segments,  occurring  in  the  Lesmahago  shales 
(Third  Report,  p.  20)  may  be  of  the  same  species.  Its  looseness 
of  structure  would  suggest  the  name  laxa, 

13.  Of  C.  Salteriana,  noticed  as  a  new  species  in  the  Third 
Report,  p.  23,  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  additional  specimens. 

14.  The  specimens  which  we  referred  to  in  the  Third  Report 
pp.  23  and  24,  as  C.  cassia,  Salter,  are  separable  into  two  forms. 
C,  caaaia  proper  is  recognized  on  an  interesting  slab,  of  which  one 
counterpart  is  in  the  Ludlow  Museum  (E  and  F)  and  the  other 
in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  at  Jermyn  Street,  London  (Xi^). 
The  other,  somewhat  similar,  but  larger  and  otherwise  different, 
specimens  are  not  unlike  in  the  characters  of  the  carapace,  but  they 
have  more  abdominal  segments  exposed  and  proportionally  longer 
caudal  appendages — M.P.G.  Xt^V  ;  B.M.  39400 ;  Ludlow  Mus.  K ; 
Oxford  Museum  L  and  Q.  These  might  be  conveniently  named 
C.  caasioides. 

In  all  the  specimens  of  botb  kinds  the  carapace  baa  been  ap- 
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parently  thin  and  tough,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  cmmpled  very 
much.  This  condition  and  the  presence  of  harder  parts  of  their 
internal  organs  beneath  give  rise  to  various  tubercular  irregularities 
of  the  surface,  in  some  cases  simulating  ocular  tubercles.  There  are, 
however,  no  real  eye-spots.  There  may  have  been  irregularities  of 
tiie  Mirface,  due  to  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  within 
the  body. 

15.  An  ovate  carapace,  Tepresented  by  a  mere  film,  and  five 
abdominal  segments,  with  a  neat  trifid  tail,  all  flattened  but  very 
distinct,  have  no  close  ally  among  the  known  forms.  The  segments 
are  delicately  striate,  with  oblique  lines  on  each  side,  suggesting 
the  name  eompia,  which  we  propose  for  this  specimen — Ludlow 
Museum  E. 

16.  To  C.  inomata,  M'Coy  (Third  Report,  pp.  20,  21),  we  have 
nothing  to  add,  except  that  some  large  specimens  (so  named, 
Cambridge  Mus.  h/35)  have  a  greater  proportional  depth  (height) 
at  the  ventral  border  than  smaller  individuals,  and  yet  have  the  same 
general  outline  and  posterior  slope,  as  well  as  the  longitudinal  lineate 
ornament  (The  presence  of  this  sculpturing  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  trivial  name.)  lliese  large  specimens  may  belong  to 
C,  stygta. 

In  the  Cambridge  Museum  is  a  specimen  (&/d6)  of  two  abdominal 
segments,  with  a  style  and  a  stylet  in  good  preservation,  being 
convex  and  not  injured  by  pressure.  The  penultimate  segment 
is  smooth,  but  shows  faint  traces  of  oblique  lines ;  the  ultimate  is 
quite  smooth  and  cylindrical ;  the  telson  (style)  is  attached  by  an 
apparently  rounded  joint ;  and  the  two  uropods  much  resemble  some 
of  those  referred  to  C.  robuaia.  This  specimen  is  from  Benson  Knot, 
and  is  labelled  C,  inomata ;  but  the  evidence  of  its  specific  relation- 
ship is  supported  only  by  its  having  been  found  in  the  same  rock, 
and  by  its  size  suiting  the  large  form  of  C.  inomata?  (6/35).  It 
belongs  possibly  to  C,  stygta. 

17.  From  the  list  for  C.  inomata^  given  in  the  Third  Report,  we 
have  to  remove  one  of  the  specimens  found  at  Benson  Knot,  and 
marked  '  44342 '  in  the  British  Museum,  being  decidedly  difierent 
in  outline  (more  ovate),  though  similarly  marked  with  longitudinal 
strisd.  It  might  well  be  named  C.  BtUhvenianOf  in  memory  of  the 
old  geological  collector  who  laboured  for  very  many  years  in  the 
Kendal  district  for  Professor  Sedgwick  and  others. 

18.  C.  oretonengie  and  truncatat  H.W.  (Third  Report,  pp.  21,  22), 
though  near  to  C,  inomata  in  shape,  hold  their  distinct  places  as 
species. 

19.  Of  C.  aolenoidee  and  C.  gohiifomiis  (Third  Report,  p.  22) 
there  is  nothing  new  to  be  stated. 

20.  As  intimated  in  the  Third  Report,  pp.  27,  28,  the  presence 
of  the  ocular  tubercle  has  an  important  signification,  showing  that 
the  animal  must  have  had  an  organ  equivalent  to  the  eye  sufiBciently 
developed  to  affect  the  external  covering,  whether  it  was  adapted 
for  clear  vision  or  not.  It  may  be  a  family  distinction  ;  at  all  events, 
the  ooulate  oaiapaces  have  to  be  removed  fiom>  Ceral\ocaT\%  «sA^^ 
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propose  that  M'Coj'b  C.  eUiptiea  be  leferred  to  a  new  genus  under 
the  name  Emmelezoe.^ 

E.  eUiptiea,  M*Coy,  is  described  in  the  Third  Report,  p.  27,  as 
represented  by  the  type,  Cambridge  Mns.  5/15 ;  but  Ludlow  Mos.  6, 
and  M.P.G.  X^^r  and  H  diflfer  from  it  considerably.  The  first  of 
these  is  shorter  and  broader  (higher),  nearly  semicircular  in  outline, 
with  an  acute  and  projecting  postero-dorsal  angle ;  and  its  surface 
has  a  line,  almost  silky,  linear  ornament  As  a  new  species  this 
might  be  known  as  E.  tenutatriata.  The  specimen  XiV  is  subovate, 
larger  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  is  coarsely  striate,  with 
longitudinal  anastomosing  wrinklets  and  might  be  named  E.  craisl' 
Btriata.  M.P.6.  H  is  smaller  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  somewhat 
boat-shaped,  between  the  last  and  eUiptica  in  shape,  but  not  identical 
with  either ;  and  it  is  rather  coarsely  striate  longitudinally.  To 
this  form  we  propose  to  give  the  name  E.  Maceoyiana,  in  honour  of 
the  first  describer  of  any  member  of  this  genus. 

21.  At  page  26  of  the  Third  Heport,  we  described  Salter's  Ceratio- 
ear  is  ?  ensis,  and  now  we  are  still  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
it  belonged  to  a  distinct  genus.  Its  large  size,  its  curvature,  and  the 
serration  on  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  edge,  and  the  profuse 
spination  (as  shown  by  pits)  on  the  latter  distinguish  it  from  other 
telsous ;  and  more  particularly  its  lozenge-shaped  sectional  area,  of 
an  unequal  rhombic  form,  blunter  at  the  outer  (upper)  and  convex 
edge  than  on  the  other,  the  ndge  along  the  sides  not  being  quite  on 
the  medial  line,  but  nearer  the  outer  than  the  inner  edge.  We  pro- 
pose the  name  Xiphocaris^  for  this  rare  genus. 

M.  Barrande's  Ceratiocaris  primula  (Third  Report,  p.  32)  has  a 
style  (or  stylet?)  with  lozenge-  or  diamond-shaped  section;  but  this 
uropod,  though  curved,  is  of  different  dimensions,  and  is  pitted 
all  over. 

22.  Physocaris  vesica,  Salter  (Third  Report,  p.  28)  we  consider 
as  having  had  its  abdominal  segments  shifted  from  below  upwards, 
and  turned  over  on  their  axis,  after  death ;  and  therefore  as  having 
been  figured  upside  down. 

23.  Of  C,  y  lata,  insperata,  and  perornata  we  have  no  further 
evidence  at  present. 

24.  Ceratiocaris  ?  longicauda,  D.  Sliarpe  (Third  Report,  p.  29), 
a  foreign  (Portuguese)  form  within  our  reach  has  been  studied  in 
the  Geological  Society's  Museum,  Burlington  House,  and  shows  some 
interesting  features.  Its  scientific  name  was  given  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  fossil  was  a  Dithyrocaris,  with  a  longer  abdomen  than 
usual ;  but  its  cylindrical  ultimate  segment,  its  somewhat  bayonet- 
shaped  style,  and  blade-like  stylets  clearly  remove  it  from  that 
genus,  as  intimated  in  our  former  notice.  It  is  probably  distinct 
also  from  Ceratiocaris;  it  has  some  analogy  with  the  Devonian 
Elymocaris ;  but  at  present  we  cannot  fix  its  generic  place. 

25.  In  the  Sitzungsb.  K.  bohm.  Ges.  Wiss.  1885,  M.  Ottamar 
JV^ovak,  Keeper  of  the  BaxToud^  CjoU^cIvotl  at  Prague,  has  descrihed 

'  'E/i/icA^s,  elegant;  C*^»  ^^  ^^  \fctTD^ikvi\!\c>xv^Q\OLTDk.«ti\\\.vi^   ^\ ^L.'^^xtw^^^v 
genera).  ^  UV^^s^^w^w^-,  «A^v^1^T^sswv 
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a  new  PhjUocaridal  genus  from  tlie  ilage  F,  f  2,  in  Bobemia,  as 
Ptyehoearii,  with  two  speoies  Pt.  timplex  and  Pi.  parmla,  obaracter- 
ized  by  a  strong  and  obliquely  longitudinal  ridge  or  sharp  fold  on 
each  valve,  and  b;  an  anterior  group  of  three  amall  nodules,  an 
ocular  tnberole  behind  them,  and  some  larger  but  less  distinct 
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swellings  farther  back,  bat  still  io  the  antero-dorsal  region.  M. 
Nov&k  sopplies  also  a  table  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  PAjf/2o- 
earida  in  Bohemia. 

In  the  Annales  XTII.  Soo.  G^ol.  du  Nord,  3™  Livr.  April,  1886. 
p.  146,  M.  E.  Canu  gives  a  rhumS  of  the  results  of  M.  O.  Novik's 
researches  in  the  Fhylloeariday  with  some  woodcuts  of  Aristozoe 
regiiuif  Bactropus  longipes,  and  Ceratiocaria  debilis  (see  Third 
Beport,  pp.  32-34),  and  of  Ptychoearis  simplex  (see  above). 

26.  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jun.,  has  described  and  figared  some 
peculiar  appearances  on  an  internal  cast  of  a  Carboniferous  PhjUo- 

{)odous  carapace  from  Illinois,  as  traces  of  four  pairs  of  lamellato 
imbs  (thoracic  feet),  probably  **  the  homologues  of  the  exopodites  of 
Nebalia"  He  has  defined  the  genus  and  species  as  Cryptozoe  pro* 
blematica  (American  Naturalist,  Extra,  Feb.  1886,  p.  156 ;  and 
Proceed.  Americ  Philosoph.  Soa  vol.  xxiii.  No.  123,  pp.  380-383). 

27.  In  a  Geological  Beport,  Assembly  Document,  No.  161,  1885 
(or  1886),  Mr.  J.  M.  Clarke  has  defined  the  localities  and  geological 
succession  in  Ontario  County  and  New  York,  where  the  Phyllopods 
which  he  previously  described  (see  *  Second  Report,'  1884,  pp.  8(>-86, 
and  *  Third  Report,'  p.  3)  have  occurred  with  or  without  Goniatites. 

28.  A  list  of  the  British*  Palaeozoic  Phyllocarida  described  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Reports  is  given  on  the  preceding  page  (p.  461). 
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1886. 

TWO  short  papers  in  this  part  relate  to  the  disputed  age  of  the 
beds  in  the  Salt  Range,  containing  species  of  Conularia,  The 
first  is  "  A  Note  on  the  Olive  Group  of  the  Salt-range,"  by  R.  D. 
Oldham,  A.R.S.M.,  and  the  other  "  Memorandum  on  the  Discussion 
regarding  the  Boulder-beds  of  the  Salt-range."  by  H.  B.  Medlicott, 
F.R.S.  Mr.  Oldham  visited  the  locality  in  the  Salt-range,  in  which 
the  Conularia  beds  occur,  and  states  that  the  thin  band  of  gravel  in 
which  they  appear  is  the  last  kind  of  rock  in  which  one  would 
d  priori  expect  concretionary  nodules  to  be  formed.  At  the  same 
time  he  believes  that  for  the  most  part  these  fossiliferous  pebbles 
were  originally  concretionary  nodules,  and  that  they  have  been 
transported  into  their  present  position.  From  the  character  of  the 
associated  pebbles  in  the  beds  beneath,  he  believes  that  the  original 
position  of  the  beds  from  which  the  Conularias  come  must  have  been 
to  the  southward  of  where  they  now  are.  He  further  concludes 
from  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  beds,  that  the  Olive  group 
(including  the  gravel-bed  with  Conularia)  is  homogeneous,  and  must 
be  associated  with  the  overlying  nummulitic  beds,  rather  than  with 
the  underlying  Pala30zoic  or  early  Secondary  beds. 

Mr.  Medlicott  does  not  admit  that  the  petrological  evidence  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Oldham  is  altogether  conclubive  as  to  the  transiioilted 
origin  of  the  fossiliferous  pebbles,  though  it  would  be  ** almost  absolute 
if  he  could  assert  that  the  ground-mass  of  the  gravel-bed  is  quite 
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different  from  that  of  the  fossiliferons  pehhles  in  the  hed."  Further, 
even  supposing  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Oldham's  theory,  that  the 
fossiliferoas  pebhles  are  concretionary  nodules,  it  does  not  at  all 
explain  the  presence  of  this  small  special  fauna  in  a  distinct  bed  by 
itself.  Mr.  Medlicott  asks  the  following  pertinent  question :  <'  Is  it 
conceivable  that  in  Upper  Cretaceous  time,  when  the  abundantly 
fossiliferous  Permian  and  Secondary  deposits  were  in  force  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  presumably  exposed  to  denudation,  if  older 
deposits  were  so,  a  special  collection  of  fossils  from  those  older 
fossils  can  have  been  raked  together,  transported  together,  and 
deposited  together  at  a  distance,  by  the  promiscuous  process  of 
detrital  agency  ?  "  '<  So  long  as  special  Palsdozoic  fossils  only  are 
found  in  these  beds,  their  Upper  Cretaceous  age  will  be  open  to 
doubt" 

This  argument  has  great  force ;  and  evidence  of  a  more  decided 
character  will  be  required,  before  the  relative  age  of  the  Conularia 
beds,  and  the  boulder-beds  underlying  them,  can  be  regarded  as 
settled.  G.  J.  H. 

n. — Mbmoibs  op  the  Geologioal  Survey  of  India.  Pal^eonto- 
LOGicA  Indioa.  Ser.  xiii.  Salt  Hange  Fossils,  by  William 
Waaobn,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  and  Joseph  Pichl.  I.  Productus- 
LiMESTONB  Fossils:  5.  Bryozoa — Annelida — Echinodermata. 
With  ten  plates,  87—96. 

THE  authors  reject  from  the  Bryozoa,  and  regard  as  Corals,  such 
forms  as  Stenopora,  Monticulipora,  and  allied  genera.  The 
Bryozoa  described  belong  to  the  families  of  the  FenestellidsB  and 
Thamniscidad.  In  the  first  of  these  families  the  following  species 
are  recorded :  Fenestella  perelegans,  Meek,  F,  jahtensiSf  n.,  Polypora 
Koninckiana^  n.,  P.  megastoma,  Kon.  sp.,  P.  giganieay  n.,  P,  ornaia^ 
n.,  P.  Bykesij  Kon.  sp.,  P.  hiamiicaf  Keyser,  P.  vermicularis,  n.,  P. 
iransiena,  n.,  Phyllopora  jahtensis,  n.,  P.  cribellum,  Kon.,  P.  hatmeana, 
Kon.,  Synocladia  virgulacea,  Phill.,  Ooniocladia  indica,  n.  In  the 
family  Thamniscidsd  are  ranged  Thamniacus  duhius,  Schlot,  T,  serialis, 
n.,  and  Acanthoeladia  anreps,  Schlot.  In  the  Annelidse,  Spirorhis 
heliXf  King,  and  Serpulites  indicua,  n.,  are  described.  Fragmentary 
plates  and  species  of  Eocidaris  Forhesiana,  Kon.,  are  noted.  The 
following  species  of  Crinoids  are  present :  Cyathocrinus  goliathus,  n., 
C,  virgulenstSf  n.,  C,  indictis,  n.,  C.  BaUaenaia,  Hydriocrinua  ?  sp.  indt., 
Poteriocrinua,  sp.  indt,  and  Philocrinua  cometa,  Kon.  The  descri])- 
tions  of  these  species  are  very  carefully  and  fully  drawn  up,  and 
they  are  excellently  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  plates.     G.J.U. 


III. — Notice  stir  le  ParallIilisme  entre  le  caloaire  Carbonifere 

DU    NORD-OUBST   DE    l'AnGLETERRE    ET    OELUI    DE    LA   BeLGIQUE  ; 

par  L.  G.  de  Koninok  et  Maximin  Lohest.    (Bruxelles,  Bulletins 
de  r Academic  royale  de  Belgique,  3"®  serie,  t.  xi.  No.  6,  1886.) 

ONE  of  the  authors  has  lately  examined  the  horizontal  beds  of 
conglomerate  of  white  quartz  pebbles  in  a  calcareous  matrix, 
which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ingleborough,  rest  unconformable 
on  Silurian  strata,  and  form  there  the  base  ot  \k^  Cax\^\i\WQ^x% 
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system.  The  fossils  in  these  beds  comprise,  amongst  others,  Liihh 
stroiion  hasaHiforme,  species  of  Amplexvs  and  Zapkrentis,  and  teeth 
of  riacoids,  some  of  which  are  recognized  as  Lophodus  loeviuimvif 
Ag.,  and  Copodus  comutuSf  Ag.  Resting  on  the  conglomerates  are 
grey  limestones  with  an  abundance  of  Chonetes  papilionaeea,  Phill. 
In  these,  and  the  beds  below,  Prodiiclus  giganteua  is  conspioaouslj 
absent,  whilst  it  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  limestone  beds  of  the 
series  above.  In  the  Belgian  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  there 
are  no  conglomerates  like  those  at  Iiigleborough,  but  at  the  base  of 
the  limestones  with  Prodiictua  gigauteus  and  P.  cora^  forming  the 
'  Calcaire  de  Vise/  there  are  some  beds  distinguished  by  the  ahun- 
dance  of  ChonHea  fapiUonaeea,  and  between  these  and  the  Upper 
Devonian  strata  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  beds  containing  Corals  and 
Placoid  teeth,  analogous  to  those  in  the  Ingleborough  Conglomerates, 
and  the  authors  therefore  conclude,  that  these  Lower  Limestones, 
beneath  the  Calcaire  de  Vise,  are  represented  in  part  by  the  Yorkshire 
Conglomerates,  which  are  not  more  than  about  180  feet  in  thickness. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  zone  of  Productm  giganieua  in  the  north  of 
Yorkshire  attains  a  much  greater  thickness  than  in  Belgium. 

Q.  J.  H. 

IV. — Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  1883-84.  By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director.  4to.  pp.  4<>9, 
68  Plates  and  143  Figures.  (Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1885.) 

AT  the  beginning  of  this  massive  volume  the  Director  of  the 
Survey  gives  an  epitome  of  the  work  carried  out,  together 
with  the  financial  statement,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  year's 
expenditure  for  the  Survey  amounted  to  nearly  330,000  dollars,  or 
about  £67,300.  Tliis  is  followed  by  brief  administrative  reports  of 
chiefs  of  diviKions  and  heads  of  independent  parties,  from  which 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  operations 
included  in  the  Survey.  Thus,  the  chief  geographer,  Mr.  Henry 
Gannett,  reports  that  topographical  field  work  had  been  actively 
carried  on  by  different  parties  in  Northern  California,  Arizona.  New 
Mexico,  Montana,  the  Yellowstone  Park,  Massachusetts,  the  Deuver 
District  of  Colora<lo,  and  part  of  the  Elk  Mountains.  T\\e  party 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  was  engaged  in  working  out 
the  geology  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  studying  the 
physics  oi*  geyser  action  in  that  district.  Mr.  T.  C.  Chaml^erlain 
reports  on  the  investigations  made  by  himself  and  others  under  him 
in  tracing  out  the  moraines  and  other  glacial  deposits  in  the  uppr 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Miswouri,  in  Dakota,  and  also  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  The  division  under  Prof. 
Roland  D.  Irving  is  engaged  in  a  general  investigation  of  the 
Archa^n  formations  of  the  North-western  States,  and  its  field  of 
operations  exten<led  from  Northern  Michigan  to  the  country  on  the 
north-west  of  Lake  Superior.  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  studied  the  relations 
of  the  Laramie  Growp  awd  oVWt  CTVi\«jcfttt\is  rocks,  exposed  between 
the  Alissouri  at  BistwarV,  TiaVoVsv,  ^w^  ^i^^^X^^^a^^^Qv\^^^w^^V\v^\^<^^ 
JUoatana.     Mr.  G.  "K..  GaWj^tcV.  wi^  V\^  ^^\^\»sA&  ^xtnrSl  w^.  "^i^s. 
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work  of  inyestigating  tbe  Quaternary  Lakes  of  the  Great  Basin  in 
Utah  and  California.  Mr.  W.  J.  M*G«e  reports  on  the  progress  *made 
in  preparing  a  general  geological  map  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  on  his  studies  of  the  superficial  deposits  of  the  district  of  Columbia 
and  adjacent  territory.  Captain  C.  E.  Dutton  is  engaged  in  studying 
the  chain  of  volcanoes  constituting  the  Cascade  Range  in  California, 
Or^on,  and  Washington  Territory.  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons  reports  on 
mining  geology  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Becker  on 
the  quicksilver  mining  district  of  Enoxville  in  California.  Prof. 
0.  C.  Marsh  states  that  eight  dififerent  parties  were  engaged  in  collect- 
ing fossils  in  Oregon,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and  that  his 
monographs  on  the  Sauropoda  and  the  Stegosaurta  were  in  course  of 
completion.  Dr.  C.  A.  White  was  engaged  in  studying  the  Laramie 
Group  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  on  various  palsBontological 
investigations  in  Washington  and  California.  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott, 
assisted  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Williams  and  others,  has  studied  the  Devonian 
and  other  Paleeozoic  rocks  of  New  York,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Vermont 
and  Alabama.  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  has  been  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing the  fossil  plants  of  the  Fort  Union  Group  on  tbe  Yellowstone 
and  Upper  Missouri  rivers.  The  chemical  work  of  the  Survey  is 
directed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Clarke,  whilst  Mr.  A.  Williams  is  engaged  on 
the  statistics  of  metals ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  G.  W.  Shutt  traces  the 
course  of  a  preliminary  geological  investigation  in  Virginia. 

These  administrative  reports,  however,  only  occupy  sixty-six  pages 
of  the  volume ;  the  remaining  400  pages  contain  a  series  of  elaborate 
essays  on  dififerent  branches  of  geological  science,  each  of  which  is 
treated  in  considerable  detail,  and  abundantly  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated. We  can  here  but  mention  the  titles  of  the  dififerent  treatises 
and  the  authors'  names,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself. 
The  first  treatise  is  on  **  The  Topographic  Features  of  Lake  Shores," 
by  G.  K.  Gilbert  This  is  followed  by  "The  Requisite  and  Qualifying 
Conditions  of  Artesian  Wells,"  by  T.  C.  Chamberlain ;  "  Preliminary 
Paper  on  an  Investigation  of  the  Archasan  Formations  of  the  North- 
western States,"  by  R.  D.  Irving;  "The  Gigantic  Mammals  of  the 
Order  Dinocerata,"  by  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh ;  **  Existing  Glaciers  of 
the  United  States,"  by  T.  C.  Russell ;  and  "  Sketch  of  Palawbotany," 
by  Lester  F.  Ward.  G.  J.  H. 

I2r  E  "V  I  E  ^W  S. 

Department  op  the  Intbrtob.  Report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories.  F.  V.  Hayden,  United 
States  Geologist-in-Charqe.  Volume  III.  The  Vertebrata 
OF  THE  Tertiary  Formations  of  the  West.  Book  I.  By 
Edward  D.  Cope,  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1888.) 

{C^linued  from  p.  419.) 

BATS  are  scantily  represented  in   the  Bridget  ^%xiTv^,  ^^  w^^ 
American  speciea  described  by  Professor  Co^^\i«\w^  Veft^evw^o 
anemophilua,  wbiob  baa  the  inferior  molars  Ivk^  t\io«^  oi  DxdAlpl^'^** 
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We  now  turn  to  the  group  diviBion  of  hoofed  mamtnals.  The  firet 
order,  which  the  author  names  Taxkopoda,  oompriBeB  animals,  in 
which  the  carpna  and  tarsus  form  two  rows,  with  the  bonee  of  tbe 
first  row  supported  by  the  second  row,  each  for  each,  oo  as  not  to 
alternate.  The  order  is  defined  as  haring  the  scaphoid  bone  supported 
by  the  trapezoid,  and  the  lunar  bone  supported  by  tbe  magnum.  The 
cuboid  bone  articulates  proximally  only  witli  the  oaloaneum.  This 
group  comprises  the  H ybacoidba,  in  which  the  fibula  artioolates  with 
the  astragalus,  and  the  ungual  phalanges  are  truncate;  secondly, 
the  CoMDTLABTHBA,  in  which  the  fibula  does  not  articulate  with 
the  astragalus  or  calcaneum,  and  the  ungual  phalanges  are  pointed. 
A  third  group  may  be  formed  by  the  Toxodontia,  or  the  Toxodontis 
may  belong  to  the  Proboscidea. 

The  Ambltfoua  is  an  order  which  is  subdivided  into  two  groups, 
first,  Paniodontaf  which  has  a  third  trochanter  to  the  femur,  and 
incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  and  secondly,  Dinocerata^  which 
has  no  upper  incisors,  and  no  third  trochanter.  The  Amblypoda 
are  defined  from  the  Proboscidea,  chiefly  by  the  shortness  of  the 
navicular  bone,  which  allows  the  cuboid  bone  to  articulate  with  the 
astragalus. 

The  name  Diplabthra  is  used  as  an  ordinal  name  for  tbe  Perisso- 
dactyla  and  Artiodactyla,  in  place  of  the  name  Ungulata,  which  if 
made  to  include  all  hoofed  mammals. 

This  classification  is  exhibited  in  the  following  diagram : — 

Taxbopoda.. 

I 


Condylarthra  Platvarthra 

I  I    (hypothetical). 

Hjracoidea  | 

PaoBOsciDBA  Amblypoda 


4 


Lfirada 

Hyodonta         Paotodonta 
(hypothetical).  | 

I  Dinocerata 

DiPLABTHBA 

I  I 

Perissodactyla.        Artiodactyla. 

The  carpal  modification  which  characterizes  the  Diplarthra  is 
explained  as  a  rotation  of  the  bones  of  the  second  carpal  row  opon 
those  of  the  first  row,  in  which  they  move  to  the  inner  side,  a  con- 
dition attributable  to  the  loss  of  the  pollex,  by  which  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  thrown  chiefly  on  the  third  and  fourth  digits.  And 
seeing  that  this  condition  has  brought  about  the  alternation  of  the 
two  rows  of  carpal  bones,  producing  a  stronger  carpus,  the  author  is 
disposed  to  regard  the  modification  as  accounting  for  the  survival  of 
the  Diplarthra,  while  most  of  the  mammals  which  have  a  serial 
arrangement  of  the  carpal  bones  have  become  extinct. 

The  Amblypoda  is  intermediate  between  the  Taxeopoda  and  Di- 
plarthra, in  having  the  carpus  of  the  more  complicated  type.  The 
Taxeopoda  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Bunotheria,  especially  the 
Mesodonta,   from  Yrhicb.  they  axe   distinguished    by   their  hoofs, 
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though  some  Creodonts  like  Metonyx  hav«  olam  which  are  almost 
hoofa  in  character. 

The  Condylarthra  comprise  three  families;  they  are  primitive 
ungulates,  with  five-toed,  plaatigrade  feet,  with  the  astragaluB  like 
that  of  the  Greodonta  and  CarniTora,  and  ha»e  other  charaoters  known 
only  among  Ungaiculates.  The  lowest  representative  of  this  group 
is  the  Periptyohidee.  It  comprises  fonr  genera.  In  Periplyehiu  the 
inferior  premolar  teeth  have  internal  lobes,  while  in  the  other  genera, 
Aniiovehtu,  Semithlitm,  and  Baploconvg,  the  internal  lobes  are  want- 
ing. The  crowns  of  the  true  molars  have  seven  tubercles  ;  the 
eanines  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  inferior  incisors  amalL 


Ftriplychai  i 

The  tme  molars  in  the  mandible  have  four  principal  cusps,  in 
opposite  pairs,  with  accessory  median  cusps  in  front  and  behind.  Tka 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not  inSeoted,  aa&  &6  cnToivwA.  '^>c<y:fc«» 
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risM  near  to  the  oondyle.  The  oerebnl  hemispherM  are  long  and 
oarruw,  divided  by  a  long  flat  cnis  from  the  olfactoi;  lobee,  which 
are  Dearly  ae  wide  ae  the  cerebral  bemisphereft.  The  affinities  of  tbii 
type  are  not,  bonoTer,  regarded  as  absolutely  determined.  The 
premolar  teeth  have  a  sculpture  whioh  is  not  unlike  that  aeen  in  tlis 
fourth  premolar  of  PtUoduM,  yet  there  are  do  other  reaaona  for  nip- 
poBiDg  it  to  be  marsupial,  llie  characters  of  the  astragaloa  are  not 
unlike  those  seen  in  the  Creodonta,  but  other  structures  indicate  that 
it  was  probably  ungulate.  Three  species  are  known,  among  which 
P.  rhaModon  is  fully  described.  Its  cervioal  rertebree  are  as  shottsi 
in  the  Elephant  Tlie  bumerua  espeoially,  in  itA  small  tuberosities, 
suggests  the  Probosoidea,  though  the  animal  was  only  about  the  site 
of  the  Collared  Peccary,  and  is  thought  to  have  had  much  the  aspect 
of  the  abort-necked  Bear.  The  teeth  indicate  omniToroas  habit.  It 
is  the  moat  abundant  Mammal  of  the  Fueroo  beda.  Many  of  the 
other  types  in  this  family  like  the  species  of  HemtilUtBiu,  Anisomekiu, 
and  Uajiloeoiiiit,  are  known  from  little  more  than  the  dentition,  which 
varies  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  cusps  of  the  upper  molar  and 
premolar  teeth. 

The  Phenacodontidn  is  an  allied  group  of  four  genera,  in  which 
the  teeth  bavo  much  the  same  general  plan  as  that  just  described. 
Protogonia  has  but  one  external  lube  in  the  upper  premolar  teeth, 
lu  Pbenaeodiii  the  fourth  premolar  has  two  external  lobes,  while  in 
Diaeodexit  the  two  external  lobes  are  fouud  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  teeth. 

Upper.  8ida. 


Brain  of  Phtnaeodm  priaimui. 

Professor  Cope's  earlier  and  brief  account  of  Phenaeodut  has 
ulreaily  been  reproduced  in  the  February  Number  of  this  Maqaeine. 
The  detailed  description  now  given  is  a  monograph  extending  lo 
more  tlian  sixty  pages.  The  skull  in  this  type  is  remarkable  for  ths 
anterior  shortening  of  the  nasal  bones,  so  as  to  give  a  superior  aspect 
to  tlie  nostrils,  and  these  bones  extend  back  cloaer  to  the  orbit  than 
id  usual  in  Eocene  genera,  making  a  slight  approach  to  the  Tapir. 
The  slender  premaxillary  bones  are  not  united  in  front ;  and  lb* 
rami  of  the  mandible  have  no  bony  union.     The   cerebral  henu- 
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spheres  are  nnasnally  small,  being  only  one-fourth  longer  than  the 
cerebellam,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  thick  tentorium.  In 
the  same  way,  deep  grooves  divide  the  hemispheres  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  olfactory  lobes  in  front.  Nine  species  are  recognized, 
seven  of  which  are  defined  by  the  characters  of  teeth  in  the  mandible. 
In  the  description  of  P.  Vortmani  indications  are  given  that  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  is  recurved,  as  in  the  Amblypoda  and  Proboscidea ; 
while  the  bone  differs  chiefly  from  that  of  the  Dinocerata  and 
Proboscidea  in  the  addition  of  an  acromion,  which  gives  a  resem- 
blance to  some  Kodents  like  the  Squirrel.  The  tuberosities  of  the 
hnraems  are  less  developed  than  in  most  Diplarthra.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  ulna  and  radius  are  similar  to  those  of  Hyrax,  but  the 
distal  articulation  of  the  ulna  is  like  that  of  a  Carnivore.  The 
pelvis  is  intermediate  between  that  of  Hyrax  on  the  one  hand  and 
Cants  and  Ursua  on  the  other.  The  femur  is  rather  more  robust  than 
that  of  the  Tapir.  The  astragalus  is  small,  and  resembles  that  of 
Hyrachyfu.  This  species  was  about  as  large  as  a  Bulldog,  but  with 
a  smaller  head  and  shorter  neck,  which  had  more  the  proportions  of 
a  Raccoon.  The  feet  resembled  those  of  the  Tapir  or  Rhinoceros, 
but  with  a  pair  of  short  toes  on  each  side  which  did  not  reach  the 
ground.     The  tail  was  like  that  of  a  Dog. 

The  third  family  of  Condylarthra,  MeniscotheriidaB,  includes  the 
single  genus  Meniscotherium,  The  animal  was  about  as  lar^^e  as  a 
Fox,  less  slender  than  Phenacodus,  with  a  short  muzzle  and  large 
eyes,  the  robust  proportions  of  a  Raccoon,  and  a  large  tail.  It  was 
one- third  larger  than  the  Gape  Hyrax,  probably  a  vegetable  feeder, 
and  distinguished  by  its  dentition.  The  upper  molars  have  inter- 
mediate tubercles,  of  which  the  anterior  are  crescent-shaped,  the 
posterior  oblique.  The  inferior  molars  and  last  premolar  have  two 
V-shaped  folds.  The  brain  cavity  is  relatively  larger  than  in  Phena- 
codua.  Three  species  of  the  genus  are  known.  The  comparisons 
chiefly  indicate  relations  with  Phenae^dm  and  Hyracotherium, 

The  Amblypoda  next  claim  attention.  This  group  comprises 
mammals  with  small  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  leave  the  olfactory 
lobes  and  cerebellum  exposed.  The  species  have  short  plantigrade 
feet,  terminating  in  the  known  genera  in  five  digits,  which  have 
flat  hoof-bearing  terminal  phalanges.  The  seven  bones  of  the  carpus 
are  distinct.  The  molar  teeth  have  wide  crowns  and  crests  invested 
with  enameL  The  structure  of  the  feet  indicates  an  affinity  to  the 
Proboscidea,  which  is  most  obvious  in  the  hind  foot,  the  principal 
difference  being  that,  while  the  navicular  bone  extends  over  the 
distal  end  of  the  astragalus  in  Proboscidea,  the  navicular  bone  is  so 
short  in  Amblypoda  as  to  allow  the  cuboid  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  astragalus.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  condition  of  the 
Amblypoda  is  seen  in  the  Miocene  Perissodactylate  genus  Symhorodon, 
where  the  cuboid  and  navicular  facets  are  flat,  and  separated  by  an 
oblique  line,  so  as  to  be  similarly  incapable  of  hinge-like  movements. 
In  the  fore  foot  the  difference  between  Amblypoda  and  Proboscidea 
consists  in  the  alternating  position  of  the  elements  of  the  two  carnal 
rows.      This  alternating  condition  is  usual  m  Wi^    q^^-Wqc>^^ 
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VertebraU;  and  is  cbaraoteristio  of  the  other  exiating  orden  o( 
hoofed  MammalB,  while  in  the  Froboscidea  sod  Hyrwoidea  tbe 
elementn  of  ^e  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  have  sd  opposite  and 
loDgitaJiDnl  mode  of  arTSDfi;ement  In  Amblypoda  the  plan  of  odd- 
etniction  of  the  fore  foot  ia  about  equally  related  to  Proboeoidei, 
Periaaodaotyla,  and  Artiodactyla.  The  brain  showa  affinitiee  with 
Cheiroptera,  IiiBectivora,  and  Edentata.  In  thi§  relation,  the  fonai 
of  the  teeth  in  some  Ingeotivora  show  intereatinff  leeemblanoes  to  the 
fouil  genera  Coryphodun  and  Baliyoptu ;  while  the  small  smooth 
cerebral  hemiapheres  and  relatively  large  size  of  the  optio  and 
olfactory  lobes  in  Amblypoda  make  a  nearer  approximation  to  ths 
Cieodonta  than  to  any  existing  group  of  Mammals.  On  the  whole, 
the  Amblypoda  are  to  be  olaseed  as  the  most  generalised  order  of 
hoofed  Uammalia.  They  preceded  the  other  groups  in  time,  and 
may  therefore  hold  an  ancestral  relation  to  them.  The  order  ia 
divided  into  two  suborders ;  first,  the  Pantodonta,  which  has  saporior 
inoisor  teeth  and  a  third  trochanter  to  the  femur;  seoondly,  the 
Dinocerata  in  which  both  these  oharaotera  are  absent.  Both  groups 
bave  short  oervical  -vertebne  without  ball  and  aooket-jolots,  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  those  of  Proboeoidea  aod  other  Ud- 
gulates, — characters  with  are  repeated  in  the  acapnia,  ilium  and 
'  mauy  details  of  the  skeleton. 


Bknl!  of  Coryphodan  tifphantopiu,  \  natural  siie.  Been  from  below. 
The  Pantodonta  in  America  comprises  five  genera,  BaWmodm, 
Eelncodon,  NanUodon,  L'oryphodon,  and  Melnlophodon,  and  are 
limited  at  present  to  the  Wasatch  beds  in  the  Rocky  MouDlain 
region.  Melalophodon  may  possibly  be  identical  with  Bafhrnodoa, 
since  its  feet  are  at  present  unknown.  In  tbe  Pantodonta  tbe 
syniphysie  of  the  mandible  is  furnished  with  teetb.  The  upper 
surlflce  of  the  astragalus  is  flat  or  oonoave  in  the  middle,  and  turned 
inward  ;  it  has  a  large  vertical  fibular  faoet, — characters  which  u* 
shared  with  the  Diuooerata.    The  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  <> 
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prodaoed  into  a  oarved  hook.  The  neck  is  longer  than  in  the 
Dinooerata. 

The  genus  ManUodan  has  two  interior  cusps  to  the  last  upper 
molar  tooth,  and  aU  the  upper  molars  have  a  marked  V  shape. 
Ectaeodon  has  only  one  inner  cusp,  and  one  external  cusp  to  the 
last  upper  molar,  while  only  the  two  anterior  molars  have  the 
posterior  V  form.  Coryphodon  has  no  external  cusp;  and  the 
astragalus  is  transverse,  with  an  internal  hook.  This  genus  is 
thought  to  have  resembled  the  Bears  in  aspect  more  than  any  living 
animals,  except  that  their  feet  were  more  like  those  of  the  Elephants. 
The  feet  indicate  a  heavy  elephantine  type  of  movement,  owing  to 
the  inflexibility  of  the  ankle.  The  species  varied  in  size  between 
the  bulk  of  a  Tapir  and  that  of  an  Ox ;  they  were  omnivorous,  though 
armed  with  tusks  in  both  jaws,  which  are  fully  as  marked  as  those  of 
Camivora.  There  are  about  twelve  American  species,  some  of  which 
are  well  known  from  New  Mexico.  They  are  distinguished  chiefly 
by  relative  length  of  the  premaxillary  bones,  and  variations  in 
development  and  form  of  the  cusps  and  tubercles  of  the  teeth. 

The  material  for  an  account  of  this  genus  is  less  full  than  in 
Professor  Cope*s  report  in  Lieut  Wheeler's  survey.  The  species 
C.  elephaniopui  most  nearly  approaches  the  genus  Manieodotif  and  is 
defined  by  the  inner  half  of  the  posterior  crest  of  the  hinder  upper 
molar,  forming  a  V  shape,  like  that  of  the  penultimate  molar.  The 
profile  of  the  skull  is  Tapiroid ;  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  are 
wide  above,  so  as  to  overhang  the  temporal  fossse.  The  jaw  is  con- 
tracted behind  the  canine  teeth,  and  the  expansion  of  the  pre- 
maxillary region  is  rounded.  The  zygomatic  arch  widens,  so  that 
the  malar  bone  is  carried  out  laterally  far  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
maxillary  bone.  All  traces  of  sutures  are  obliterate,  and  the  pos- 
terior half  of  the  head  is  roughened  above  by  shallow  pits  and 
wrinkles  like  those  seen  in  many  Reptiles.  The  palatal  surface 
is  widest  between  the  posterior  incisors.  The  interspaces  between 
the  incisor  teeth  are  as  wide  as  their  roots.  The  large  canine  teeth 
are  well  worn  on  the  anterior  face,  and  the  molars  are  well  worn  by 
mastication.  Bathmodon  is  an  allied  genus,  in  which  the  astragalus 
is  subquadrate,  narrower,  and  wants  the  internal  hook  seen  in 
Coryphodon*  At  present  the  skull  is  unknown,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  species  of  Coryphodon  may  belong  to  this  type. 

Bathmodon  paehypus  is  the  only  Goryphodont  with  the  pelvis  well 
preserved,  llie  wide  peduncles  of  the  ilia  resemble  those  of  the 
Elephant ;  and  if  the  crest  of  the  ilium  of  the  Camel  were  more 
convex,  it  would  resemble  Bathmodon.  The  peduncle  is  stouter  than 
in  the  Horse,  Tapir,  or  Pig.  The  limb  bones  appear  to  be  more 
robust  than  in  species  of  Coryphodon.  Metalophodon  differs  from 
Coryphodon  in  the  structure  of  its  molar  teeth,  though  the  dental 
formula  is  the  same.  All  the  premolars  have  the  single  external  V 
pattern ;  the  first  upper  molar  only  has  two  external  Vs,  of  which 
the  anterior  is  represented  by  a  subconical  cusp,  while  the  posterior 
V  is  large.     The  genus  is  known  from  two  species. 

The  next  suborder,  Dinocerata,  is  especially  di&\\ti^\x\sity^i^c^\s^*^^ 
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Proboicidea  bj  the  email  eise  of  the  oerebrel  bemispberes,  %aA  thi 
double  diatal  articulation  of  th«  aetragalns,  in  which  the  Eaoeta  lix 
the  ouboid  and  navicular  bones  are  nearly  equal.  There  ih  lew 
difference  between  the  molar  and  premolar  teeth  in  tbia  group  than 
in  the  Pantodonta.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  crowns  of  the  molars  have 
create  with  a  V  pattern,  and  the  lower  molare  ooasistg  of  a  "V  directed 
outward,  and  a  heel.  ProfesBOt  Cope  recognizes  four  g^nent  based 
on  characters  of  tbe  mandible  ;  these  are  named  EohaailevM,  Loxolo- 
phodon,  Bathj/opttB  and  Uintalheriwm.  EobatUettt  prettieomit  and  £ 
fttrealat  represent  the  type  in  which  some  of  the  cervical  vertebra 
are  flat  and  short  as  in  Prohoscidea.     The  muzzle  is  short ;  the  oc- 


cipital and  parielal  orests  are  remarkably  developed,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  the  head  somewhat  resembled  those  of  Rhinoceros,  thouj^h 
the  horns  and  tusks  give  it  a  different  aspect.  Loxolophodon  is  one 
of  (hose  genera  concerning  V(V\u^l  ^]^^%  ^tXat'^V-j  qC  nomenclatuTe  is 
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dispnted,  the  aatbor  claiming  to  have  named  it  19th  Aagast,  1872, 
while  he  finds  no  earlier  date  for  the  TinocerM  of  Marsh  than  the 
following  month ;  but  Marsh  claims  to  have  published  his  name  on 
the  same  day.  Loxolophodon  has  a  long  compressed  head  with  a  roof- 
shaped  muzzle,  over  which  is  a  bilobed  protuberance  at  the  end 
of  the  nasal  bone.  A  second  pair  of  horns  stands  over  the  orbits, 
each  formed  externally  from  the  maxillary,  and  internally  from 
the  nasal  bone.  Behind  this  the  margin  of  the  temporal  fossa  rises 
in  a  way  that  is  considered  to  indicate  another  horn.  Three  species, 
L.  eomuius,  L,  gaUatue  and  L.  apierianus,  are  distinguished  by 
characters  of  the  horn-cores. 

Loxolophodon  comutus  has  a  narrow  cranium  four  times  as  long 
as  its  middle  width.  The  diverging  horn-cores  are  in  front  of  the 
middle  length,  each  with  a  triangular  base.  The  frontal  bones 
descend  behind  the  horns.  There  is  no  bony  septum  between  the 
anterior  nares.  The  teeth  are  remarkable  for  the  exposure  of  their 
slender  roots,  as  well  as  for  their  small  size.  The  grinding  surface 
of  the  first  premolar  tooth  appears  to  consist  of  a  worn  crescent  and 
an  inner  tubercle,  while  the  other  premolars  are  transversely  arrow- 
shaped.  All  the  molars  have  three  roots.  This  type  was  similar  in 
form  and  proportion  to  the  Elephant,  with  somewhat  shorter  stouter 
limbs,  and  a  small  tail.  The  neck  was  a  little  longer  than  in  Elephants, 
but  shorter  than  in  the  Khinoceros  type.  The  animal  stood  almost 
six  feet  high  at  the  rump,  while  the  height  at  the  anterior  limb  is 
estimated  at  seven  feet  five  inches.  The  individual  from  which  these 
measurements  are  taken  may  not,  however,  have  reached  its  full  size. 
Teeth  indicate  it  to  have  been  a  vegetable  feeder.  It  Ib  remarkable 
that  the  orbits  have  no  distinctive  outline,  while  the  eyes  were  so 
overhung  by  the  horns  that  the  view  was  chiefly  lateral,  for  the 
muzzle  and  cranial  crest  obstructed  the  view  in  front  and  behind. 
This  species  was  found  in  the  bad  lands  of  Wyoming,  8500  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Uinlatherium  has  the  cervical  vertebrsB  more  elongated.  This  genus 
is  regarded  by  the  author  as  identical  with  that  which  Professor 
Marsh  has  rendered  classical  as  IHnoceras,  though  Professor  Marsh 
separates  Dinoceras  from  it  as  having  three  instead  of  four  lower 
premolars.  Leidy  published  Uintntherium  in  August.  1872  ;  Marsh, 
JDinoceraSf  in  September,  1872.  Three  species  are  here  described. 
Another  genus,  Baihyopsis^  is  founded  on  a  mandible  with  the  three 
molar  teeth  and  four  premolars  constructed  on  the  same  pattern. 
It  differs  from  Uintatherium  and  Loxolophodon  in  the  much  greater 
vertical  depth  of  the  inferior  expansion  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible, 
along  the  whole  length  of  which  it  extends.  The  inferior  molars 
are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  those  of  insectivorous  and  marsupial 
Mammals,  so  as  to  suggest  that  the  animals  fed  on  Crustacea,  large 
Insects,  and  perhaps  thin- shelled  Molluscs. 

A  third  suborder  of  the  Amblypoda  named  Taligrada  is  believed 
to  be  indicated  by  a  single  species  of  a  genus  Fantoiamhda,  This 
suborder  is  defined  chiefly  on  the  characters  of  the  astragalus,  for 
while  that  bone  in  the  Pantodonta  has  no  head,  \ix  \.Vi\&  V^^^^  *\\. V^^  ^ 
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head  distinot  from  the  trochlear  and  distal  artioalar  fiu^eta.  T!i6 
cusps  of  the  upper  and  lower  molars  deyelope  into  Vs.  All  the 
TertebrsB  have  flat  articulations.  There  is  no  inter-trodilear  ridge 
to  the  humerus ;  and  the  femur  has  a  third  trochanter.  Excluding 
the  characters  of  the  astragalus,  there  are  resemblances  to  the 
Condylarthra  in  the  narrow  ilium,  and  in  the  molar  teeth  having  hot 
one  internal  lobe ;  but  the  dentition  is  especiall j  like  that  of  the 
Amblypoda,  and  there  are  resemblances  to  the  Pantodonta  in  the 
premaxillary  teeth,  the  short  flat  cervical  vertebrse,  and  the  third 
trochanter  to  the  femur;  but  the  characters  of  the  astragalus  are 
rather  like  those  of  the  PeriptychidsB  and  the  Proboscidea.  In 
Faniolavnbda  the  brain  indicates  small  nearly  smooth  hemispheres, 
extending  with  little  contraction  into  a  rather  large  cerebellum, 
while  the  olfactory  lobes  are  produced  anteriorly  at  the  extremity  of 
a  rather  long  isthmus.  The  dentition  would  indicate  PaniolawMn 
to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Coryphodonts.  The  superior  molars  are  all 
triangular  from  having  a  siugle  internal  cusp.  This  type  of  tooth 
at  the  present  day  is  found  among  Insectivorous  and  Camivoroas 
Marsupials,  in  the  Insectivora,  and  in  the  tubercular  crowns  of  some 
Camivora ;  and  among  Ungulates  it  is  found  in  the  molars  of  the 
Coryphodonts,  and  in  the  last  upper  molar  of  the  Dinocerata.  The 
only  species  is  Pantolamhda  bathtnodon,  in  which  the  hinder  part  of 
the  skull  is  Opossum-like,  and  the  nasal  bones  give  an  obtusely  roof- 
shaped  form  to  the  muzzle. 

The  Perissodactyla  are  well  represented  in  the  North  American 
Tertiaries.  The  group  may  be  described  as  intermediate  in  dentition 
between  the  Proboscidea  and  the  lowest  Selenodont  Artiodactjla. 
On  dental  characters  Professor  Cope  recognizes  ten  families  arranged 
into  four  divisions.  First,  animals  with  the  anterior  crescent  of  the 
upper  molars  shortened,  and  not  distinguished  from  the  posterior 
crescent  by  an  external  ridge,  with  cross-crests  to  the  inferior  molars, 
and  with  premolars  distinct  from  the  molars.  This  comprises  the 
Lophiodontidas,  in  which  the  toes  are  4-3 ;  and  the  Triplopodidae, 
in  which  the  toes  are  3-3.  Secondly,  a  division  in  which,  while 
the  exterior  crescents  of  the  upper  molars,  and  the  cross-crests  of 
the  lower  molars,  remain  as  in  the  flrst  division,  while  the  upper 
molars  and  premolars  are  alike,  and  furnished  with  cross-crests. 
Under  this  type  are  comprised  the  Hyracodontidae,  in  which  the 
mastoid  bone  enters  into  the  external  wall  of  the  skull ;  and  the 
lihinoceridsB,  in  which  the  mastoid  bone  is  excluded  from  the  wall 
of  the  skull,  by  contact  of  the  squamosal  bone  with  the  occipital 
bone.  The  third  division  has  the  exterior  crescentio  ci*e8t8  of  the 
upper  molars  subequal  and  distinct,  with  cross-crests  to  the  inferior 
molars.  This  type  comprises  the  Tapiridse,  in  which  the  upper 
molars  and  premolars  are  alike  furnished  with  cross-crests,  and  with 
the  toes  4-3.  The  last  division  has  the  nearly  equal  external 
crescentio  crests  of  the  upper  molars  separated  by  an  external 
ridge,  while  the  inferior  molars  are  furnished  with  crescents.  First 
in  this  group  are  placed  the  families  with  superior  premolars 
diflerent  from  the  molars,  and  with  only  one  internal  cusp.    The 
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ChaliGotberidsB  have  the  toes  4-8,  and  the  MaorauoheDiidse  have  the 
toes  ^S-^.  And  secondly  come  families  in  which  the  molars  are  like 
the  premolars,  but  with  two  internal  lobes ;  and  among  these  the 
MenodontidsB  have  the  digits  4-4,  the  Pal88otheriid«e  have  the  digits 
3-3,  while  the  EquidsB  have  the  digits  1-1.  These  families  include  46 
genera  and  192  species.  The  author  remarks  that  the  Lophiodontidsd 
and  Chalicotheridsd  are  prevalent  in  the  Eocene ;  the  BhinoceridsB 
and  Paleeotheriidee  characterize  the  Miocene ;  while  the  Tapiridsd  and 
EquidsB  are  chiefly  found  in  the  latest  Tertiary  epochs.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  relations  of  the  families  with  each  other. 

Equidas 
Palieotneriido 


BhinoceridaB 


Hyracodontids 

I. 


TriplopidsB 

LopniodontidfiQ 


i 


Tapiride 

LMenodontidiB 
aliootheiiidffi 

[yracotheriinse. 

The  Lophiodontidsd  comprises  a  large  number  of  species,  all  of 
which,  with  one  exception,  are  limited  to  the  Eocene  rocks.  Among 
living  animals  the  Tapirs  most  nearly  resemble  them.  They 
range  in  size  from  that  of  a  Rabbit  to  the  bulk  of  an  Ox.  Lophiodon 
is  limited  to  Europe;  Hyrachym,  Hyracotherium  and  PUolophus  to 
Europe  and  North  America ;  while  Systemodon,  JSejptodon,  Helaletes, 
and  Colonoceras  are  only  found  in  North  America.  All  these  genera 
are  classified  and  defined  by  dental  characters.  Systemodon  is  allied 
to  Hyracotherium  and  Pliolophua ;  but  instead  of  having  the  wide 
diastema  behind  the  canine  tooth,  seen  in  Hyracotherium,  there  is  no 
interspace  at  all.  The  dental  formula  appears  to  be  the  same,  and 
the  differences  are  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  cusps.  The 
genus  is  represented  by  two  species. 

Hyracotherium  is  admirably  known  from  six  American  species ; 
it  shows  three  diastemata,  behind  the  third  incisor,  the  canine, 
and  the  first  premolar  in  the  upper  jaw;  and  two  in  the  lower 
jaw,  behind  the  canine,  and  the  first  premolar.  The  species  of 
this  genus  differ  in  the  relative  development  of  the  intermediate 
tubercles  of  the  upper  molars,  in  the  distinctness  of  the  tubercles 
of  the  lower  molars,  the  varying  lengths  of  the  diastemata,  and 
the  development  of  the  cingula.  The  form  of  the  head  is  very  like 
Anchitheriumf  and  the  cingulum  of  the  upper  molar  teeth  is  re- 
presented in  Anchitherium  by  a  ledge,  while  the  principal  bones 
of  the  limbs  are  much  alike  in  both  genera,  so  that  there  are  some 
grounds  for  suggesting  an  ancestral  relation  between  them,  llie 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  in  Hyracotherium  is  incurved  as 
in  Coryphodon  and  Anchitherium,  and  is  larger  than  in  its  allies 
Triplopus  and  Hyrachyus.  The  humerus,  especially  in  its  proximal 
end,  has  much  in  common  with  these  genera,  and  in  the  simple 
groove  for  the  biceps  is  like  Tapirue  and  AnchHheriux^.  TV^<^ 
carpus  includes  eight  bones,  and  is  more  \Vke  lYiaX.  ol  Hx^tqaV^ma  ^Cc^\^ 
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TriplopuB^  owing  to  the  second  metacarpal  having  a  considarabb 
contact  with  the  oa  magnam.  The  bonea  of  the  hind  limb  have 
most  resemblance  with  Mtfrachyua ;  bat  the  femur  of  Jljfraeoikervm 
haa  the  great  trochanter  larger,  so  as  to  project  far  above  its  head. 
The  third  trochanter  is  large,  but  not  so  long  as  in  the  Tapir  and  the 
Horse.  The  species  range  in  size  from  EL  ind^,  which  la  equal  to 
the  Kit  Fox,  to  H.  craspedotum,  which  is  equal  to  the  Coyote.  Three 
species  are  found  in  the  Wasatch  beds,  three  in  the  Wind  River  bedi^ 
aud  one  in  the  Bridger  beds. 

The  genus  Fliolophua  is  said  to  differ  from  ffifraeoiheriwm  only 
in  having  two  tubercles  on  the  heel  of  the  fourUi  premolar  tooth 
instead  of  one.  The  genus  is  intermediate  between  Hffraeotherifm 
and  Lophioiherium,  Six  species  have  been  defined,  including  Professor 
Owen's  original  type,  and  five  of  these  are  North  American.  The 
genus  Meptadon  is  essentially  a  Lophiodon  with  seven  superior  molars: 
three  species  are  now  described.  Eyrachyus  haa  no  heel  to  the  last 
true  molar;  its  lower  canines  form  a  continuous  aeries  with  the 
incisors,  but  are  separated  from  the  premolars  by  a  diastema.  The 
affinities  of  the  skeleton  are,  first,  with  the Bhinoceros  type;  secondly, 
with  the  Tapirs,  and  least  with  the  Horses.  Equine  characters  are 
seen  in  the  articulation  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  Rhinooerontic  charao- 
ters  in  the  form  of  the  sternum  ;  but  the  affinities  are  strongest  with 
EyraeotheriunL  The  carpal  articulation  of  the  ulna  ia  not  so  small 
as  in  Triplopua  and  Anchithertum,  Nine  species  have  been  recognised; 
three  are  fully  described,  and  the  author  points  out  in  detail  the 
differences  between  Hyrachjm  cximttw  and  Tapims  rotdinL  Triploptu 
is  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  Hyrachyus  in  its  dentition,  but  appears  to 
have  a  third  transverse  crest  in  the  first  true  molar,  and  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  number  of  digits  in  the  fore  foot.  The  rudimental 
character  of  the  fifth  metacarpal,  which  in  Hyrachyus  is  well 
developed,  and  carries  a  digit,  is  the  ground  for  making  Triphpui 
the  type  of  another  family.  It  is  regarded  as  connecting  the  Lophio- 
donts  with  the  Khinoceroses ;  but  the  structure  of  the  true  molars 
and  the  character  of  the  feet  place  it  between  those  families.  Only 
one  species  is  known  with  certainty. 

A  synopsis  is  given  of  the  generic  characters  of  the  Rhinoceridae, 
based  on  the  number  of  digits,  the  dentition  and  the  conditions  of 
the  skull  connected  with  the  development  of  horns.  The  Tapiridae 
is  in  the  same  way  briefly  defined,  but  no  species  of  either  group  is 
described. 

The  Chalicotheriidsd  is  a  group  of  eight  genera.  The  symmetrical 
external  Vs  of  the  upper  molars  and  the  double  Vs  of  the  inferior 
molars  distinguish  them  from  the  LophiodontidsB ;  but  they  are  not 
so  clearly  defined  from  the  MenodontidsB.  Among  its  genera,  Fachy- 
nolophus  and  Chalicotherium  are  found  in  Europe,  Nesioritherium  in 
Asia,  while  North  America  yields  Ectocion,  ZeurocepJudus,  PaJcso^ 
syops,  LymnohyuB  and  Lamhdotherium^  all  of  which  are  defined  by 
dentiil  characters.  Eciocion  is  only  known  from  the  teeth ;  Fala(h 
»yops  differs  from  Palaoihertum  in  the  isolation  of  the  internal  cones 
of  the  upper  molars  from  the  external  longitudinal  creecentio  crests, 
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and  in  Laving  but  one  inner  tuberole  instead  of  two  on  the  last  three 
premolars.  The  molar  dentition  approaches  towards  Menodus.  Tlie 
pelvis  was  more  Palsdotheroid  than  Tapiroid.  This  genus,  which  is 
limited  to  the  Eocene,  is  illustrated  by  descriptions  of  four  species. 
Zimnohyua  differs  from  the  type  last  mentioned  in  having  two  conical 
tubercles  instead  of  one  on  the  inner  series  in  the  last  upper  molar. 
Two  species  are  described.  Lambdoiherium  is  only  known  from  its 
dentition;  and  the  author  remarks  that  if  the  ridges  which  are 
rudimented  in  the  molars  of  Hyracotherium  were  developed,  and  the 
external  cusps  of  the  superior  molars  flattened  externally,  the  result 
would  be  the  dentition  of  Lamhdotherium.  Three  species  are  described. 
Brief  notices  follow,  without  description  of  species,  of  the  genera 
contained  in  the  Macraucheniidaa,  Menodontidas,  PalseotheriidsB  and 
Equidse. 

The  Perissodactyla  in  the  Eocene  rocks  of  the  Western  Territories 
are  thus  seen  to  exhibit  many  and  varied  types,  but  the  Artiodactyla 
are  scantily  developed  in  the  Eocene  period.  Only  two  or  perhaps 
three  genera  of  Hogs  have  come  under  Professor  Cope's  notice,  and 
JPantolestea  is  the  only  type  described.  The  tarsal  characters  are  in 
general  similar  to  those  of  Bicohme,  but  this  genus  differs  in  having 
but  one  inner  tubercle  to  the  upper  molars  and  one  external  tubercle 
to  the  upper  premolars,  and  differs  from  the  Anoplotheres  in  the 
presence  of  external  digits.  Seven  species  are  defined  and  described. 
This  concludes  the  account  of  about  250  species  of  Eocene  Yertebrata, 
though  supplements  include  descriptions  of  a  few  Fishes,  Keptiles, 
Birds,  and  Mammals,  which  were  received  too  late  to  be  comprised 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  A  notice  of  the  Miocene  fauna  from  the 
White  Kiver  and  John  Day  beds  must  be  reserved  for  another 
notice,  after  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  discuss  the  scientific 
results  of  the  author's  work.  H.  G.  Skelet. 
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L — Thi  Mbtamobphosis  of  the  Lizabd  Gabbbos.^ 

By  J.  J.  H.  Tball,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
(PLATE  XIII.) 

IF  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  present  position  of  geological 
floienoe,  We  are  stmok  by  the  fact  that,  although  there  is  sub- 
stantial agreement  amongst  geologists  on  matters  relating  to  the 
origin  of  the  rooks  usually  designated  as  aqueous  and  igneous,  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stanoea  under  which  the  so-called  metamorphic  rocks  have  been 
produoed.  Every  fragment  of  evidence  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  origin  of  these  rocks,  therefore,  deserves  the  most  careful 
consideration.  Of  recent  years  special  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  effects  of  mechanical  energy  in  modifying  the  mineralogical 
and  structural  characters  of  rocks  originally  formed  by  aqueous  and 
igneooB  agencies ;  and  a  suspicion  has  been  aroused  that  it  is  in  this 
diieotion  that  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of  many  of  the  problems 
oonneoted  with  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  schists.  A  visit  to  the 
Lizard  Peninsula  of  Cornwall  during  the  present  summer  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  immense  importance  of  this  view  so  far  as  that 
district  is  concerned.  That  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  lies 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Porthalla  on  the  east  to  Polurrian  Cove 
on  the  west  is  formed  partly  of  igneous  rocks — such  as  gabbro,  green- 
8tone»  serpentine,  and  granite — and  partly  of  ciystalline  schists.  The 
igneous  rocks,  in  certain  places,  become  foliated  and  schistose  and 
Ibmetimes  show  a  definite  banding  due  to  a  variation  in  the  relative 
pToportionB  of  the  different  constituents.  In  other  words  they  pre- 
sent characters  which  are  usually  regarded  as  distinctive  of  the 
Qiystalline  schists.  There  is,  moreover,  evidence  to  show  that  these 
oharaoters  are  mainly  the  result  of  a  yielding  to  earth-pressure  sub- 
sequent to  the  consolidation  of  the  original  rock.  At  the  present 
moment,  having  just  returned  from  the  district,  I  am  unable  to  treat 
the  subject  from  a  general  point  of  view  with  any  prospect  of  success ; 
but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  details  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
rooks  may  not  be  without  interest  to  members  of  the  Association. 

The  gabbros  of  the  Lizard  have  been  noticefd  by  many  previous 
writers,  including  Dr.  Boase,'  Mr.  Majendie,'  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,^ 

*  Paper  commimicatod  to  Section  C  of  the  British  Association. 

*  Trans.  Geol.  Society  of  Cornwall,  vol.  iv.  p.  330. 
s  JM.  ?oL  i.  p.  36. 

*  Beport  on  the  Geology  of  Devon  and  Coth^qXV,  \%^^. 
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and  Pro£  Bonney.^  Their  mineralogioal  oompontion,  geQgrqphiod 
distribation,  and  stmotnral  oharaoten  were  d^oribed  by  the  dUff 
obsenren.  Prof.  Bonney  added  many  facts  on  these  points  sal 
gave  in  addition  a  description  of  their  mioroscopio  Btraotnres.  Ai 
I  wish  on  the  present  occasion  to  refer  to  them  for  the  poipoM 
of  establishing  a  definite  proposition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
certain  stractures  which  they  possess,  I  must  ask  permissioii  to 
recapitulate  the  facts,  and  at  &e  same  time  to  add  one  or  two  from 
my  own  observation. 

Qabbro  occupies  an  area  of  six  or  seven  square  mUea  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Eeveme,  and  forms  the  elevated  tract  of  land  known 
as  Crousa  Down.  This  great  mass  comes  down  to  the  sea  and  fonns 
the  coast-line  from  Coverack  to  Manacle  Point  It  is  traversed  hy 
veins  and  dykes  of  a  fine-grained  rock  generally  known  as  ''  green- 
stone." This  greenstone  is  6&sentially  composed  of  plagiodase  snd 
hornblende^  the  latter  mineral  often  belonging  to  the  nralitio  and 
aotinolitic  varieties.  It  is,  as  Prof.  Bonney  has  pointed  out,  an 
altered  plagiodase-augite  rock,  snd  must  be  dasaed  with  the 
epidiorites  (Gumbel)  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  and  the  Harts.  In  some 
instances  the  felspars  give  lath-shaped  sections  which  penetrate  the 
fibrous  aggr^ates  of  secondary  hornblende  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prove  conclusively  that  the  parent  rook  must  have  been  an  ophitio 
dolerite. 

The  amount  of  this  "  greenstone  "  or  "  epidiorite  "  associated  with 
the  gabbro  increases  towards  the  north  until  it  exceeds  that  of  the 
latter  rock.  Although  the  junctions  of  the  gabbro  and  the  green- 
stone are  perfectly  sharp,  it  is  impossible  to  represent  the  distribution 
of  the  two  varieties  on  a  small  scale  map  in  consequence  of  the  way 
in  which  they  alternate  with  each  other.  Manacle  Point,  whidi  is 
represented  as  greenstone  on  the  Survey  Map,  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  gabbro  in  which  veins  and  dykes  of  greenstone  are  very 
common. 

The  northern  limit  of  the  gabbro-greenstone  area  above  referred 
to  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Porthoustock.  The  adjacent  rock 
is  hornblende-schist,  but  the  actual  junction,  which  is  probably  a 
fault,  is  concealed  by  a  small  shingle  beach.  The  southern  limit 
of  this  mass  comes  out  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  small  village  of 
Coverack.  The  geology  of  this  locality  has  been  fully  described  by 
Prof.  Bonney,  to  whose  paper  reference  must  be  made  for  details. 
The  only  point  that  need  be  mentioned  here  is  that  the  normal  gabbro 
is  seen  to  be  intrusive  in  serpentine  and  also  in  a  rock,  intimately 
associated  with  the  serpentine,  which  consisted  originally  of  a  basic 
felspar  and  olivine  and  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  trocto- 
lite  or  forellenstein  of  Neurode  in  Silesia. 

South  of  Coverack  the  greater  part  of  the  district  is  occupied  by 
serpentine  in  which  veins  and  dykes  of  gabbro  frequently  oocor. 
The  mass  of  gabbro  which  ranks  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Crousa 
Down  is  exposed  on  the  sea-coast  west  of  Lankidden  Cove.  It  forms 
the  headland  of  Karakclews,  and  may  be  followed  along  the  coast 
*  Quart.  JoTxnu  OeoV.  ^oc,  \o\.  -xxxm.  W7,\i.  884. 
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for  a  difltanoe  of  about  a  qaarter  of  a  mile.  A  mass  of  preoisely 
similar  gabbro  ooours  inland  at  Gwinter.  The  two  portions  are 
doubtlesa  continuous,  as  represented  on  the  geological  map;  and  if  so, 
they  form  a  dyke-like  mass  running  inland  in  a  N.W.  direction. 
The  Karakolews  gabbro  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  serpentine  into 
which  it  was  intruded.  Marked  signs  of  distulrbance  occur  near 
both  junctions  and  throughout  the  mass ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
veins  of  gabbro  may  occasionally  be  seen  running  out  from  the 
larger  mass  into  the  surrounding  rock. 

Another  considerable  exposure  of  gabbro  occurs  on  the  shore 
north  of  Pen  Yoose,^  near  Landewedoack.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  serpentine  with  gabbro  veins,  and  on  the  south  by  a 
remarkable  group  of  rocks  which  Prof.  Bonney  terms  *'  the  granulitic 
series."  The  gabbro  is  here  traversed  by  veins  of  granite  and  mica- 
diorite  which  will  doubtless  repay  careful  examination,  but  which 
need  not  be  further  referred  to  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  principal  mineralogical  constituents  of  the  Lizard  gabbros  are 
plagioclase,  augite  or  diallage,  hornblende  and  saussurite.  Olivine 
is  present  in  certain  varieties,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
widely  distributed  in  these  rooks.  In  the  least  altered  rocks  the 
plagioclase  occurs  in  the  form  of  grains  of  tolerably  uniform  size  and 
having  nearly  equal  dimensions  in  the  different  directions.  The 
grains  show  broad  lamellar  twinning,  and  not  seldom  two  sets  of 
lamellas  are  seen  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  This  is  the 
feature  which  is  usually  regarded  as  indicating  simultaneous  twinning 
on  the  albite  and  pericline  types.  The  extinction  angles  in  thin 
sections  of  the  rock  show  that  the  felspar  belongs  to  the  labradorite- 
anorthite  series,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  make  a  more  pre- 
cise determination.  In  the  more  or  less  altered  gabbros  we  see 
various  stages  of  the  replacement  of  felspar  by  white  or  cream- 
coloured  saussurite.  The  first  stage  consists  in  the  development  of 
white  spots  in  the  glassy  felspar  substance.  These  spots  appear 
snow-white  under  the  microscope  by  reflected  light,  and  opaque  or 
brown  by  transmitted  light  They  never  exhibit  any  definite  form 
or  cleavages.  By  the  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  these  white 
spots  and  by  other  changes  the  felspar  gradually  passes  into  saus- 
surite. This  substance  sometimes  occurs  in  masses  of  considerable 
size,  and  it  is  then  remarkable  for  its  toughness  and  hardness.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  3*1.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that 
it  is  an  aggregate  and  not  a  simple  mineral,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine  the  precise  character  of  the  different  constituents. 
Gath rein's'  investigations  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  saussurite  is 
an  aggregate  of  zoisite  or  epidote  and  felspar,  usually  albite ;  with 
variable  quantities  of  actinolite  and  tremolite  as  accessory  constituents. 

'  There  is  some  confusion  about  the  naming  of  this  locality.  The  small  bay  to 
the  north  of  which  the  gabbro  is  exposed  is  named  the  Balk  on  the  one-inch  map  and 
Pam  Yoose  on  the  twenty-fire  inch  map.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  say^that 
this  bay  is  called  Pen  Yoose  and  that  the  place  where  the  life-boat  is  kept,  otherwise 
known  as  Church  Co?e,  is  Pam  Yoose.  As  the  maps  do  not  agree,  I  have  followed 
the  inhabitants. 

*  Ueber  Sanmizit,  Zdt  f.  Eiystallographie,  toI.  m  '^.  %^, 
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I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find  a  saassarite  in  the  limii 
District  answering  to  Cathrein's  deacription.^ 

The  felspars  of  certain  gabbros  in  whibh  the  development  of 
saussarite  has  not  taken  place  at  all,  or  has  only  oooorred  to  a  ybtj 
limited  extent,  often  give  evidence  of  having  been  aflTeoted  by  [no- 
found  mechanical  disturbances.  The  twin  lamellae  are  freqn^tly 
bent  and,  when  the  limit  of  elasticity  has  been  exceeded,  the  oiystsl 
grains  have  been  fractured.  The  extinction  is  not  sharp  and  definita 
Dark  shadows  sweep  across  the  sections  as  the  stage  is  rotated.  In 
slides  exhibitmg  these  characters  large  felspars  are  often  seen  to 
break  up,  in  certain  places,  into  aggregates  of  minute,  coloorless,  aod 
for  the  most  part  simple  grains.  Such  aggregates  must  oertainly 
be  regarded  as  of  secondary  origin,  for  they  are  entirely  unknown  in 
the  unaltered  felspar-diallage  gabbros  and  frequently  contain  needles 
of  actinolite,  a  mineral  undoubtedly  of  seoondaiy  origin.  They 
correspond  to  the  felspar-mosaic  of  Lessen.' 

The  pyroxene  in  the  least  altered  rocks  is  a  pale  green  diopside. 
In  microscopic  sections  it  is  almost  colourless.  Cross  sections  show 
an  optic  axis  in  convergent  polarized  light  and  frequently  the  two 
pinacoidal  as  well  as  the  two  prismatio  cleavages.  Longitudinal 
sections  give  a  maximum  extinction  of  about  40°.  The  mineral  is 
therefore  a  monoclinio  pyroxene.  In  addition  to  the  cleavages  above 
mentioned,  we  find  occasionally  incipient  stages  of  diallagio  lamina- 
tion. This  lamination  is  not  as  a  rule  persistent  throughout  the 
crystal,  but  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  cracks.  In  the  ordinary 
gabbros  the  pyroxene  is  a  true  diallage  with  a  decided  bronzy  lustre 
on  the  planes  of  easy  separation,  which  planes  run  parallel  with  the 
orthopinacoid.  In  some  of  the  coarse-grained  rocks  the  diallage 
crystals  often  measure  two  or  three  inches  across. 

The  change  of  pyroxene  into  hornblende  has  been  described  and 
illustrated  by  Prof.  Bonney.  It  is  a  common  feature  in  the  Lizard 
gabbros  and  often  accompanies  the  change  of  felspar  to  saussurite. 
Many  different  varieties  of  secondary  hornblende  may  be  observed 
depending  on  variations  in  colour  and  habit.  Sometimes  the  horn- 
blende occurs  in  the  form  of  homogeneous  crystalline  grains  with 
strongly  marked  cleavages.  This  variety  may  be  termed  compact 
hornblende.  At  other  times  the  hornblende  is  distinctly  fibroos, 
and  at  others  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  needles.  The  two  latter 
varieties  are  generally  termed  uralitic  and  actinolitic  respectively. 
Actinolitic  hornblende  frequently  forms  radiating  fringes  round  the 

^  A  Baussuritc  composed  of  zoisite  and  albite  occnrs  in  Sangomore  Bay  near 
Durness,  Suthcrlandshire.  Under  the  microscope  this  is  seen  to  consist  of  minate 
colourless  prisms  embedded  in  a  colourless  felspathic  matrix.  The  prisms  possess  a 
high  refractive  index,  weak  double  refraction,  cross-jointine  at  interrals,  and  giw 
straight  extinction.  Small  fragments  of  the  felspar  with  which  they  are  associated 
may  occasionally  be  obt'iined  and  when  tested  in  tne  Bunsen*8  burner  gixe  the  flamd 
colouration  and  fusibility  of  albite.  In  the  mass  this  saussurite  is  white  or  a  yery 
pale  pink.  It  contains  hornblende  and  is  associated  with  a  felspathic  gabbro  in 
which  the  diallage  has  been  converted  into  uralite  and  actinolite. 

*  Studien  an  motamornhischen  Eruptiv-  und  Sedimentgesteinen,  Jahrbach  A  t 
preuss.  geol.  LandesanBtaVt  tut  \%%^  \»Mi\%'^. 
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nralitio  variety  or  round  a  crystal  of  diallage  partially  changed  to 
nralite.  The  hornblende  may  be  either  green,  brown,  or  colourless. 
One  of  the  green  yarieties  is  remarkably  brilliant  and  of  that  tint 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  term  smaragdite.  The  gradual 
replacement  of  diallage  by  hornblende  is  a  roost  striking  feature  in 
the  Lizard  gabbros.  The  two  minerals  bear  an  inverse  relation 
to  each  other  so  far  as  distribution  is  concerned.  As  the  one 
increases,  the  other  diminishes. 

Olivine  does  not  appear  to  have  been  abundant  or  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  normal  gabbros.  It  occurs  sparingly  in  an  unaltered 
rock  from  Coverack,  and  in  this  case  is  perfectly  colourless  in  thin 
sections  and  traversed  by  irregular  cracks,  along  which  magnetite 
has  been  formed.  In  some  of  the  more  altered  gabbros  it  i's  repre- 
sented by  serpentinous  psendomorphs. 

The  minerals  above  referred  to  occur  in  very  different  proportions 
in  the  different  rocks,  and  in  different  portions  of  the  same  rock-mass. 
We  thus  have  an  endless  number  of  mineralogical  varieties.  The 
principal  variations  are  due  to  the  gradual  replacement  of  felspar  by 
saussurite  and  of  diallage  by  hornblende.  The  two  extreme  types 
may  therefore  be  designated  felspar-diallage  gabbro,  and  saussurite- 
homblende  gabbro ;  the  former  representing  the  original  rook  and 
the  latter  the  extreme  of  mineralogical  metamorphism.  Between 
these  two  extreme  types  there  are  innumerable  intermediate  varieties. 
As  a  rule  the  change  in  one  mineral  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in 
the  other ;  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  We  may  thus  have 
felspar-hornblende  gabbros  and  saussurite-diallage  gabbros.  If  we 
wish  to  indicate  the  mineralogical  character  of  any  intermediate 
form,  we  can  do  so  by  using  a  compound  term  made  up'  of  the  names 
of  the  substances  occurring  as  constituents.  The  number  of  actual 
varieties  present  is  the  number  of  possible  combinations  of  the  four 
principal  constituents  taken  two,  three,  and  four  together.  The 
mtroduotion  of  olivine  gives  rise  to  other  varieties,  but,  as  already 
stated,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  mineral  was  absent  from 
considerable  masses  of  the  original  rock. 

If  we  eliminate  hornblende  and  saussurite,  both  of  which  are  un- 
doubtedly secondary  minerals,  then  the  original  felspar-bearing  rocks 
of  the  gabbro-type  occurring  in  the  Lizard  Peninsula  must  have 
comprised  plagioclase-augite  rocks,  plagioclase-augite-olivine  rocks, 
and  plagioolase-olivine  rocks.  By  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
felspar  these  rocks  passed  through  the  picrites  into  the  peridotites, 
which  are  now  represented,  by  the  serpentines.  Felspar-bearing 
serpentines  occur  at  the  Bill  Head  near  Eynance.  Looking  at  the 
Lizard  district  as  a  whole,  we  are  struck  with  many  points  of  reitom- 
blance  between  it  and  the  Tertiary  volcanic  district  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  described  by  Prof.  Judd. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  structural  characteristics  of  the 
Lizard  gabbros.    In  the  first  place,  we  notice  varieties  depending 
on  variations  in  the  sizes  of  the   individual  constituents.     Such 
variations  are  characteristic  of  all  masses  of  gabbro.     In  the  coart^e&t 
varieties  the  individual  crystalline  grains  oft^XL  m^OAxn^  «ii^  tsimOc^  ^& 
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two  or  three  inctheB  across.  These  extremely  ooarse  varieties  ire 
often  distributed  with  considerable  irr^alarity  through  laige  manei 
of  the  finer-grained  rocks;  not  seldom,  howeyer,  they  ooonr  as 
narrow  yeins  and  dykes  in  the  serpentine.  The  dominant  gabbro  ii 
a  rock  which  would  simply  be  described  as  coarsely  orystalline. 
Fine-grained  varieties  are  not  known.  The  junction  with  greenstone 
or  epidiorite  is  always  sharp,  and  there  is  no  eyidence  in  the  Lizard 
district,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  a  gradual  passage  from  gabbro  into 
dolerite  and  basalt  The  "greenstones"  are  undoubtedly  altered 
dolerites,  some  of  which  were  ophitic,  but  their  junctions  with  the 
gabbro  are,  as  already  stated,  always  sharp. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  individual  constituents  in  the  un- 
altered gabbros  are  those  of  typical  granitic  rocks ;  in  other  words, 
no  single  mineral  appears  to  have  possessed  any  special  advantage 
over  any  other  so  far  as  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  development 
of  crystalline  form  are  concerned.  Each  mineral  oocors  in  the  form 
of  crystalline  grains. 

In  addition  to  variations  of  structure  depending  on  variations  in 
the  sizes  of  the  individual  constituents,  there  are  others,  of  a  most 
important  character,  dependent  on  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  these 
constituents  in  the  rock-mass.  From  this  point  of  view  the  gabbros 
of  the  Lizard  may  be  divided  into  two  groups :  (1)  the  massive,  and 
(2)  the  foliated  gabbros.  These  two  varieties  are  not,  however, 
separated  from  each  other  by  any  hard  and  fast  line.  In  the  massive 
gabbros  the  individual  constituents  are  not  arranged  in  any  definite 
manner ;  in  the  foliated  gabbros  a  parallel  structure  is  more  or  less 
pronounced.  It  is  convenient  in  speaking  of  the  foliated  gabbros  to 
recognize  two  principal  types  which  may  be  designated  by  the  terms 
flaser-gahhro  and  gabhro-schisL  In  the  flaser-gabbro  the  parallel 
structure,  though  distinct,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  marked  fissility. 
The  constituents  are  white  saussurite  and  dark  aggregates  of 
diallage  and  hornblende.  These  constituents  are  more  or  less 
lenticular  in  form  and  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  lenticles  lie  parallel  to 
each  other,  thus  producing  the  foliated  structure.  The  gabbro- 
schist  is  a  rock  of  finer  grain,  with  a  strongly-marked  schistosity. 
It  can  be  broken  into  flat  slabs  like  a  hornblende  schist  Indeed  the 
rock  may  sometimes  be  called  hornblende-schist  without  doing  any 
violence  to  the  latter  term.  Although  it  is  convenient  to  use  the 
expressions  flaser-gabbro  and  gabbro-schist,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  there  is  any  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  rocks  designated  by 
these  terms.  They  shade  into  each  other  by  the  most  insensible 
gradations.  One  very  interesting  structural  variety  which  is,  in 
some  respects,  intermediate  between  flaser-gabbro  and  gabbro-schist, 
may  bo  termed  augen-gabbro.  In  this  variety  the  streaks  which 
define  the  schistosity  sweep  round  "  eyes  "  of  diallage,  which  thus 
remind  one  strongly  of  the  "  eyes  "  of  felspar  in  augen-gneiss.  (See 
Plate  XIIL) 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  distribution  of  the  diflferent 
structural  varieties.  The  gabbro  to  the  north  of  Coveraok  is  on  the 
whole  massive;   nevertheless  here  and  there  foliation  makes  its 
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appearaDoe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  yillage  the  yeins  and 
dykea  of  gabbro  are  often  foliated,  and^  «very  transition  may  be 
observed  from  massiye  gabbro  to  gabbro-schist  At  Karakclews 
Headland  foliation  has  been  developed  in  a  most  striking  manner, 
and  affects,  with  a  few  looal  exceptions,  the  entire  mass,  whioh  is 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  width.  The  general  strike  of  the 
foliation  is  approximately  N.W.  and  S.E.,  but  there  is  no  absolute 
constancy  in  the  direction;  slight  deviations  occur  sometimes  on 
the  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  One  important  feature  in 
the  Karakclews  mass  is  the  distinctly  banded  character  of  certain 
portions,  particularly  those  near  the  southern  junction  with  the 
serpentine.  Light  and  dark  bands  several  inches  in  thickness 
alternate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  ordinary  flaser-  and  augen- 
gabbro,  so  that  the  mass  as  a  whole  simulates  a  stratified  series.  The 
small  dykes  of  gabbro  in  the  serpentine  near  Karakclews  are  often 
foliated,  and  not  seldom  one  may  see  the  transition  from  mstssive 
gabbro  to  gabbro-schist  taking  place  in  the  space  of  a  few  inches. 

Another  locality  where  foliation  is  well  developed  is  north  of 
Pen  Yoose  near  Landewednack.  The  main  mass  of  gabbro  is 
separated  from  serpentine  and  other  rocks  on  the  north  by  a  well- 
marked  fault-plane.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  plane 
the  gabbro  is  foliated,  and  passes  into  a  fine  gabbro-schist  Folia- 
tion also  makes  its  appearance  in  the  main  mass,  which  is  here 
intimately  veined  with  mica-diorite  and  granite.  It  is  frequently 
developed  near  the  junction  of  the  gabbro  with  one  of  the  other 
rocks.  In  the  small  bay  known  as  Pen  Yoose  a  lenticular  mass  of 
saussnrite-homblende  gabbro,  measuring  about  five  feet  in  the 
longest  diameter,  occurs  in  Prof.  Bonney's  granulitic  series.  This  is 
evidently  not  an  intrusive  tongue,  but  a  lenticular  mass  which  owes 
its  form  and  position  to  earth-movements  acting  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  rock.  It  is  conspicuously  foliated  parallel  with  the 
junction  Burfaoes. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  mineralogical  with  the  structural 
varieties.  Foliation  is  absent  from  the  felspar-diallage  rocks.  As 
the  foliation  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced,  the  diallage  is 
gradually  replaced  by  hornblende,  and  the  felspar  uadergoes  a  change 
resulting  for  the  most  part  in  the  development  of  saussuritic  aggre- 
gates. In  the  most  perfect  gabbro-schist  the  diallage  has  entirely  or 
ahnost  entirely  disappeared,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  horn- 
blende. It  must  noty  however,  be  supposed  that  the  mineralogical 
change  is  invariably  accompanied  by  Uie  development  of  foliation. 
Many  of  the  saussnrite-homblende  gabbros  are  as  massive  as  the 
original  rook.  In  a  paper  on  the  *'  Metamorphosis  of  Dolerite  into 
Hornblende-schist"  I  have  pointed  out  similar  relations  between 
structural  and  mineralogical  characters  in  the  case  of  the  Scourie 
dykes.  A  molecular  rearrangement  may  take  place  in  a  massive 
rock  without  the  development  of  foliation ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  foliation  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  this  communica- 
tion can  take  place  without  molecular  rearrangement. 

The  prinoipEd  question  whioh  now  remains  to  QoxA\!i^XB^3LQTLN&  H^^ 
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origin  of  this  foliation.  Is  it  an  original  or  seoondaiy  sinichiie? 
That  it  is  due  to  a  differential  moyement  in  the  mass  after  the  septn- 
tion  of  the  individual  oonstituents  will  I  think  be  admitted  on  all 
hands.  The  only  question  that  can  arise  is  whether  this  morement 
was  in  any  way  oonneoted  with  the  intrusion  of  the  rock.  The  faoto 
appear  to  me  to  point  very  decidedly  to  the  oonclnsion  that  it  is  • 
secondary  structure  due  to  earth-moyements  acting  upon  the  miM 
rock.  That  the  Lizard  district  has  heen  profoundly  affected  hy  earth* 
movements  is  apparent  on  every  hand.  The  rocks  have  been  folded, 
faulted,  crumpled,  twisted,  and  in  some  places  brecoiated  by  tlie 
intense  pressures  that  have  acted  upon  them.  The  evidences  of 
mechanical  disturbance  are  not  limited  to  any  one  variety  of  rock  or 
to  any  one  district  They  abound  in  every  portion  of  the  district, 
though  their  effects  are  more  pronounced  in  certain  localities  than  in 
others.  If  we  attempt  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  the  earth- 
movement,  we  are  met  with  considerable  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
superposition  of  the  effects  of  distinct  movements.  The  eariier 
movement,  and  the  one  which  I  suspect  produced  the  greater  part  of 
the  foliation  in  the  gabbros,  appears  to  have  acted  so  as  to  produce 
a  strike  about  N.W.  and  S.E.  or  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  This  earlier 
movement  was,  however,  certainly  followed  by  one  producing  faults 
which  run  approximately  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction.  The  latter 
direction  agrees  with  one  of  the  great  post-Carboniferous  disturb- 
ances, and  the  faults  which  run  in  this  direction  probably  belong  to 
those  disturbances.  That  the  two  sets  of  earth-movements  above 
referred  to  are  the  only  ones  that  have  acted  upon  the  district  I  am 
by  no  means  prepared  to  say ;  but  that  these  two  have  acted  is  shown 
by  facts  which  may  be  observed  at  Porthalla,  Greorge  Cove  and 
Eynance. 

That  the  foliation  in  the  gabbros  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
pressure-  or  regional-metamorphism  which  has  operated  upon  the 
district,  is  rendered  at  once  probable  when  we  compare  the  Lizard 
gabbros  with  those  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  latter  consiet 
mainly  of  felspar-diallage  rocks,  and  are  not  foliated  ;  the  former  are 
largely  composed  of  saussuritic  and  homblendic  rocks,  and  are  often 
conspicuously  foliated.  The  Lizard  district  has  been  profoundly 
affected  by  earth-movements,  whereas  the  Tertiary  yolcanic  district 
of  the  West  of  Scotland  has  not  been  so  affected. 

This  argument  is  in  itself  not  conclusive,  but  it  becomes  greatly 
strengthened  when  we  consider  the  distribution  of  gabbros  of  the 
Lizard  type.  They  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Beusch  ^  from  the 
Bergen  Peninsula,  by  Prof.  Lehmaim'  from  the  granulitic  region  of 
Saxony,  and  by  Mr.  Hatch '  from  the  Tyrol.  Each  one  of  these 
districts  gives  independent  evidence  of  having  been  subjected  to 
pressure-metamorphism.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  that 
the  structure  is  the  result  of  movement  after  the  consolidation  of  the 

^  Die  Fossilien  fiihrendcn  krystallinischen  Schiefer  von  Bergen  in  Korwegen, 
Leipzig,  1883. 
'  Die  Entstehung  der  altkrystallinischen  Schiefexgeeteinen,  Bonn,  1S84,  p.  190. 
»  Tech.  Min.  Mitth,  Bandm.  ^U%^V  ^-  '^^^ 
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rook  is,  however,  famished  by  its  relation  to  fault-planes.  A  rock 
must  necessarily  be  solid  before  it  can  be  faulted.  Now,  we  find 
at  Pen  Yoose  near  Landewednack,  that  massive  gabbro  passes  over 
into  gabbro-sohist  at  a  fault-plane,  and  that  the  foliation  in  the 
gabbro  is  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  shearing  motion  parallel 
with  the  fault-plane.  Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  we 
appear  to  be  justified  in  concluding  that  the  foliation  in  the  Lizard 
gabbroB  is  the  result  of  pressure-  or  regional-metamorphism.  It 
seeniB  also  probable  that  the  replacement  of  felspar  and  diallage  by 
saussnrite  and  hornblende  has  been  largely  determined  by  the  same 
agency. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIII. 

The  Plate  represents  the  appearance  of  a  polished  slab  of  the  augen-gabbro  of  Earak- 
clews.  The  **  eyes  *'  are  formed  of  diallage.  The  dark  bands  are  &rmed  mainly  of 
green  hornblende ;  the  white  bands,  of  the  aggregate  generally  known  as  saussnrite. 
The  white  spots  seen  in  certain  parts  of  the  Plate  represent  an  undetermined  mineral 
which  is  almost  constantly  present  in  the  Lizard  gabbros.  It  appears  in  the  glassy 
felspar  of  the  comparatively  unaltered  rocks,  and  increases  in  amoimt  as  the  felspar 
passes  into  the  condition  of  saussnrite.  There  is  much  greater  detail  in  the  dark 
oands  than  is  represented  in  the  Plate.  The  block  is  trarersed  by  narrow  veins  which 
cat  the  planes  of  foliation  at  angles  of  about  15°. 


IL — On  thk  Ffynon  Beuno  Caybs. 
By  Prof.  T.  McKbnny  Huohbs,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

MUCH  interest  has  been  recently  aroused  in  the  exploration  of 
the  caYes  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  partly  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  principal  promoter  of  the  iuYestigation,  Dr.  Hicks,  but  chiefly 
owing  to  the  inferences  he  has  drawn  from  the  obserYstions  made. 
When  reading  the  Beport  of  the  British  Association  Committee  for 
the  Exploration,  of  which  he  was  Secretary,  he  assumed  the  entire 
responsibility  of  those  theoretical  deductions.  In  these,  howcYer, 
he  was  supported  by  all  the  speakers  who  followed  him  on  the 
subject,  including  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  excepting 
myself.  He  had  preYiously  anticipated  the  report  by  the  announce- 
ment in  Nature  of  his  discoYery  of  Pre-Glacial  Man  in  the  Vale 
of  Olwyd.  I  therefore  ask  leaYC  briefly  to  state  my  reasons  for 
differing  from  his  conclusions. 

First,  I  recognize  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  four  drifts  which  must  be 
distinguished  in  this  inquiry. 

1.  The  Arenig  Drift,  which  contains  fragments  from  the  W.  and  S. 
only,  and  which  is  the  only  true  glacial  deposit  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
as  there  is  no  OYidence  of  any  glacier  haYing  CYcr  come  down  the 
Vale. 

2.  The  Olwydian  Drift.  —  (A)  a  marine  deposit  due  to  the  sub- 
mergence which  followed  the  age  of  extreme  glaciation  and  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  re-sorted  debris  of  the  older  drift,  flint  and 
fragments  of  granite  and  other  north-country  rocks.  {B)  the  still 
further  winnowed  debris  belonging  to  the  age  of  emergence. 

I  am  not  veiy  dear  about  the  posabilitj  oi  o&.q(ci  ^M\si^v^w% 
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between  A  and  B ;  bat  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  in  aoiiie 
localities. 

3.  The  almost  universal  covering  of  re-sorted  drifts  and  rain-wash, 
the  results  of  subaerial  denudation  since  the  snbmeigenoe. 

If  the  mouth  of  a  cave  is  said  to  be  blocked  by  drifts  we  mnst  be 
careful  to  enquire  what  drift,  before  we  take  it  as  a  measure  of  the 
age  of  the  cave-deposits. 

There  are  some  other  points  also  which  must  be  attended  to.  We 
must  distinguish  between  the  age  of  the  caves  and  that  of  the  oave- 
deposits.  So  many  changes  and  modifications  go  on  in  some  cases 
that  their  history  and  that  of  their  contents  cannot  always  be  read, 
even  daring  the  most  careful  excavation. 

There  are  in  the  Yale  of  Clwyd  many  oaves  representing  subter- 
ranean channels  through  which  the  water  running  off  the  Silurian 
hills  around,  drops  into  fissures  on  reaching  the  Mountain  Limestone, 
and  finds  its  way  to  lower  ground.  Some  of  these  oaves  are  being 
formed  now,  and  in  some  of  them  mud  still  settles  after  floods. 
Bones  and  stones  still  get  washed  down  into  the  fissores  which  feed 
the  cave,  and  these  fissures  are  often  enlarged  or  new  ones  opened 
where  the  moisture  can  get  access  to  the  rook.  So  of  course  the 
wash  from  the  superficial  deposits  forms  a  large  item  in  the  later 
packing  of  a  cave.  In  the  Plas  Heaton  cave,  which  I  explored  with 
the  late  Mr.  John  Heaton,  I  found  pieces  of  magnums  in  the 
cave-earth  which  were  beyond  where  man  could  creep  when  I  first 
knew  the  cave.  The  other  end  of  that  cave  was  blocked  with  clay, 
full  of  glaciated  boulders :  a  mass  undistinguishable  from  the  clayey 
Clwydian  drift.  In  the  Pontnewydd  cave,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
found  felstone  implements  and  flint  flakes  not  far  from  the  surface 
near  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

The  limestone  on  both  sides  of  the  little  ravine  which  runs  down 
into  the  Yale  of  Clwyd  at  Ffynon  Beuno,  near  the  village  of 
Tremeirchion,  is  perforated  with  numerous  caves  and  cavemons 
places.  They  very  frequently  coincide  more  or  less  with  lines  of 
joint  and  small  faults,  along  which  calo-spar  and  various  minerals 
suggested  the  possibility  of  ore.  One  precipitous  face  on  the  north 
side  had  an  open  cave  large  enough  to  furnish  a  shelter  for  cattle. 
In  this  trial-holes  had  been  dug,  and  the  cave-earth  had  been  moved 
in  places.  The  fragments  of  bone  lying  about  suggested  that  the 
Sheep  and  Fox  of  to-day  had  once  been  represented  by  the  Stag  and 
Hyasna,  and  I  suggested  to  the  Chester  Natural  Science  Society  to 
open  these  caves,  and  foretold  the  probability  of  our  obtaining  the 
remains  of  Primeval  Man.  The  following  year  Dr.  Hicks  excavated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  obtained  such  interesting  results, 
that  he  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Boyal  Society,  and  afterwards 
from  the  British  Association,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  explora- 
tions, the  results  of  which  he  has  laid  before  the  Association  and 
other  scientific  societies.  A  few  feet  higher  up  the  rock-faoe  is 
another  opening  belonging  to  the  same  drainage-system.  This  also 
has  been  excavated  by  Dr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Luxmoore,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  in  it  oNi&ATi^  Viae  been,  obtained  of  the  lesidenoe  of 
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Man  in  that  locality  before  the  dose  of  the  Glacial  period.  Now  the 
evidence  is  briefly  this.  This  cave  was  filled  with  a  clayey  or 
sandy  deposit,  containing  bones  of  the  extinct  Mammalia  and 
boulders  of  various  material.  On  excavating  this  deposit,  the  other 
or  N.W.  mouth  of  the  cave  was  found  to  be  concealecl  under  a  deep 
deposit  of  sand  and  sandy  day  full  of  boulders  under  which,  beyond 
the  overhanging  ledge  of  rock,  were  fragments  of  bone  similar  to 
those  occurring  in  the  cave,  and,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  a 
flint  flake  was  found  imbedded  in  red  sandy  clay,  and  associated 
with  the  teeth  of  Bhinoceros,  etc. 

Now  what  are  the  points  ?  Was  this  drift  No.  1,  or  No.  2  A,  or 
No.  2  B,  or  No.  8,  of  our  classification  given  above  on  p.  489  ? 

Certainly  not  No.  1,  as  it  contains  north  country  granites,  etc., 
which  came  into  that  district  for  the  first  time  with  the  submergence. 
Therefore  the  drift  must  bdong  to  No.  2  or  3,  and  these  are  Post- 
Glacial. 

We  have  next  to  ask  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  drift  which 
lies  on  the  bones  outside  the  cave  can  be  the  drift  laid  down  in  the 
great  Post-Glacial  submergence,  and  the  cave-deposits  belong  to  a 
time  anterior  to  that  submergence.  Let  those  accept  this  view  who 
can  imagine  that  the  waves  dashing  against  a  precipitous  rock  ex* 
posed  to  the  N.W.  winds  would  not  have  swept  such  loose  debris 
into  the  deep  fjord  bdow,  and  swilled  out  the  cave  quite  clean  in 
every  tide. 

I  strongly  suspect,  though  I  cannot  quite  prove  it,  that  the  mass 
which  overlaps  the  mouth  of  the  cave  belongs  to  No.  3  drift — I 
know  of  no  part  of  the  marginal  drift  at  all  like  it  and  it  di£fers 
much  from  any  of  that  seen  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Yale. 
Neither  the  beds  in  the  cave  nor  those  outside  it  look  like  a  shore- 
deposit 

Again,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  old  fence  which  runs  along 
the  slope  up  to  the  precipice,  about  20  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the 
upper  cave,  where  the  flake  was  found.  The  soil  has  accamulated 
against  the  upper  side  of  this  fence  until  there  is  now  a  drop  of  eight 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  lower  side  of  the  fence.  This 
tells  of  a  pretty  rapid  working  down  the  slope  of  all  the  soft  surface 
drift.  I  think  I  recognize  in  some  of  the  stones  out  of  the  so-called 
Glacial  drift  that  blocked  the  cave  the  traces  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments as  well  as  true  Glacial  strisd.  Yet  no  distinction  has  been 
made  between  a  newer  superficial  remanie  drift  and  an  older  true 
Olwydian  drift.  And  rightly  so  I  believe ;  it  is  all  remanie  as  far  as 
yet  explored. 

Next  as  to  the  flake.  It  occurred  in  a  sandy  clay  such  as  would 
be  derived  from  the  wash  of  the  Clwydian  drift  mixed  with  the 
unctuous  irony  residuum  of  the  decomposed  limestone,  and  not  in 
a  regular  layer  or  laminated  deposit  like  that  found  more  commonly 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  cave.  It  was  found  in  a  kind  of  hori- 
zontal fissure  after  an  overhanging  comer  of  limestone  had  been 
removed  from  dose  above  it  Inside  of  and  more  especially  at  the 
mouth  of  most  caves  there  is  a  breccia  QonalaldTi^  ol  ^t^goNw  \xa%> 
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ments  whioh  have  fallen  from  the  rook  whUe  the  cave  waa  exposed 
to  ohanges  in  the  amount  of  moisture  and  temperature.  The  inter- 
Btioes  get  filled  with  inwashed  olay.  Sometimes  the  month  is 
blocked  by  a  perfect  barrioade  of  large  blocks  which  have  fallen 
from  the  face  .of  the  rock  where  most  exposed.  This  was  veiy  con- 
spicuous at  Plas  Heaton.  At  Ffynon  Beuno,  however,  the  firagments 
at  the  upper  entrance  were  generally  small.  It  was  among  these 
that  the  flake  was  found. 

I  do  not,  howeyer,  attach  so  much  importance  as  some  do  to  the 
questions  connected  with  the  flake.  It  would  be  difficult  enough  to 
prove  that  the  group  of  animals  found  in  the  Ffynon  Beuno  oaves 
were  Pre-Glacial,  for  they  are  the  animals  commonly  found  associated 
with  Palsdolithio  Man,  and  do  not  even  include  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  oldest  forms  amongst  them. 

To  sum  up.  Firstly,  the  deposits  of  the  Ffynon  Beuno  caves 
cannot  have  been  formed  before  the  submergence,  because  rooks  first 
brought  into  the  district  during  the  submergence  are  found  among 
them.  They  cannot  have  been  formed  during  the  submergence, 
because  the  bone  deposits  at  the  mouth  would  have  been  washed 
away,  and  the  deposits  inside  would  have  shown  some  evidence  of 
sea-sorting.  So  they  must  belong  to  an  age  later  than  the  sub- 
mergence, and  d  fortiori  later  than  the  Glacial  age.  Secondly,  the 
blocking  of  the  upper  entrance  seems  to  have  taken  place  gradually; 
and  while  it  was  going  on,  drift  material  was  washcKl  into  the  cave, 
and  various  objects  got  into  the  crevices  of  the  broken  limestone 
talus ;  but  the  lower  end  of  the  cave,  next  the  precipice,  remained 
open.  Thirdly,  the  palffiontological  evidence  is  against  the  Pre- 
Glacial  age  of  the  deposit,  as  the  bones  belong  to  the  newer  group  of 
animals  found  elsewhere  in  undoubtedly  Post-Glacial  river  deposits. 

IIL-tOn  a  Faokttkd  and  Striated  Pebble  from  the  Olivi 
Group  Conglomerate  of  Cliel  Hill  in  the  Salt  Banoe  of 
THE  Punjab,  India.* 

By  A.  B.  Wywne,  F.G.S. 

AMONGST  others  found  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Warth,  the  particular 
pebble  referred  to  was  picked  up  by  its  discoverer  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1886,  in  about  lat.  32°  48'  N.  and  long.  73°  15'  E.  Its 
size  is  3^  inches  by  2^  by  2  inches ;  and  its  weight  is  10^  oz.  The 
material  is  felsitic  rock,  the  colour  reddish-brown,  and  its  density 
=  2-608  (that  of  albite  being  2-59— 2-64). 

The  age  of  the  Olive  Group,  from  which  the  pebble  came,  is  pre- 
Tertiary  and  probably  later  Secondary,  but  has  even  been  assumed  as 
Carboniferous,  upon  what  the  author  believed  to  be  inconclusive 
evidence.* 

The  pebble  itself  is  smoothed,  polished,  and  striated  upon  twelve 
different  surfaces.     Of  these  about  six  are  perfectly  flat,  others  less 

1  Paper  read  before  the  British  Ajsociation,  Biroiingham. 

3  See  Geol.  Mao.  Decade  III.  Vol.  III.  p.  232,  1886.  The  Bpecimen  itself  is  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin,  and  the  enlarged 
photograph  referred  to  "waa  pxeeeniLte^V^  ^  Q:Qn»\s)^sk»il  fiodety,  London. 
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•ren.  On  the  largoBt  Burfaoe  the  striation  is  fine,  nearly  in  die 
direodon  of  the  longeat  axis  of  the  pebble,  on  other  aurfaoee  they 
ffton  this  direction  at  Tuious  aoute  angles,  ranging  from  5°  to  25° 
and  npwards. 

An  enlarged  photograph  of  the  pebble,  showing  its  principal  faoe 
and  the  well-marked  striatioQ  of  tiiis,  was  exhibited.  Some  of  the 
planes  show  imall  oavitiee,  onoe  apparently  filled  by  crystals  of 
pyrites,  which,  b^g  dislodged  and  foroed,  always  in  similar 
parallel  direotionB,  be^me  the  grayiiig-tools  by  whioh  the  stone  was 
scored. 

Fnijection  of  Mme  of  the  faces  of  the  pebble,  by  Prof.  O'BeiUf ,  Bl.  Col.  Sc.  Dab. 
BedQMd  to  two-thiidg  nat.  iiie. 


-»s 

- 

f        K^^^H  ^^^PP         ^K 

^^ 

^■^^^  ■^  :v  r 

Id  thi*  figure  the  pebble's  principnl  fi 
MoatiTely  in  contsct  in  one  directi 


»  ii  ahowD  to  the  left,  and  the  others  caa- 
in  as  they  adjoin  each  other  on  the  specimen  ; 
the  flgarsi  denoting  the  angle  between  each  face. 

From  tite  position  of  a  group  of  the  facets,  all  oontiguous  and  of 
unequal  size,  together  with  the  slight  difference  of  direction  in  their 
striation,  it  appears  that  this  pebble  made  about  a  half  revolution 
nearly  around  its  major  axis  by  sii  separate  stages,  being  ground  and 
polished  at  each  stage  to  a  degree  closely  simulating  the  most 
artificial  aoouraoy. 

The  conditions  whioh  would  permit  of  this  result  become  a  question 
for  considetatiorf.  Supposing  the  pebble  to  hare  been  grasped  by  ice, 
whatever  its  bulk,  having  an  effective  hold  of  but  two  inches; 
tliiB  being  the  utmost  amount  to  whioh  it  oould  have  been  imbedded 
while  any  of  these  surfaces  was  exposed  :  will  thie  account  for  the 
sculpture  of  the  specimens  ? 

Other  questions  whioh  the  pebble  suggested  were : — 

1.  How  it  became  so  frequently  shifted  in  the  matrix  whicK 
pTOdaodd  the  leeistanoe  that  not  alone  ivbb  oneAuXt  ol  \\.  «^\«f^'uA. 
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to  grinding  prooianes  from  different  direotfoot,  bat  its  exactly  oppottiB 
side  was  even  more  perfectly  smoothed  and  marked  than  any  other? 

2.  On  the  supposition  that  ioe  was  an  agent  in  the  ease,  does  the 
difference  in  the  angles  of  the  faoes  and  the  direotion  of  the  irtrisriiTfl 
afford  a  measure  of  the  plasticity  of  ice  ? 

8.  What  form  of  ice  agency  may  have  been  the  originatiiig  oaiiMb 
shore,  ground,  floe,  floating  or  glacier  ioe? 

4.  Was  the  pebble  continnouuy  frosen  in  or  free  at  times,  and  wis  it 
imbedded  in  a  moving  ice  mass,  or  held  so  as  to  oppose  snoli  a  foroe  ? 

5.  Coald  any  other  agency  than  that  of  ioe  nave  prodooed  the 
resnlt? 

These  questions  were  laid  before  the  Section,  in  order  to  obtain 
general  and  valuable  opinions,  or  elicit  suggestions  upon  a  point  of 
great  interest,  in  any  case,  but  particularly,  as  bearing  upon  the 
existence  of  an  earlier  glacial  period  than  that  so  well  known  to 
modem  geologists ;  and  one  which  has  left  its  traoe  in  regions  whers 
glaciers  cannot  now  possibly  exist,  though  these  are  found,  at  a 
distance,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Himalayan  ohain ;  but  even 
there  entirely  dissociated  from  direct  connexion  with  any  portion  of 
the  Salt  Bajfige  (Geological  Series. 

lY. — Notes  oir  k  Smoothed  and  Stbiated  Boitldes  frou  a  Pre- 

TEBTIABT   DEPOSIT  DT  THE  PuNJAB  SaLT   BaKOB.* 

By  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanfokd,  F.R.S.,  Sec  GeoL  8oc. 

THE  block  of  stone  in  question,  like  another  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Wynne,  was  obtainwi  by  Dr.  Warth,  at  Chel  Hill,  in  the  Punjab 
Salt  Kange.  This  specimen  was  sent  by  Dr.  Warth  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
Medlicott,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  who  forwarded 
it  to  the  present  writer,  in  the  hope  of  learning  the  views  of  those  who 
have  most  experience  of  similarly  marked  boulders,  and  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  present  specimen  are  due  to  any 
particular  form  of  ice  action  or  to  any  other  agency. 

The  stone  consists  of  a  purplish-brown  porphyry,  apparently  an 
altered  felspar-porphyry.  This  rock  is  known  to  occur  in  Rajputana, 
near  Jodhpur,  between  300  and  400  miles  south  of  the  Salt  Bange, 
and  belongs  to  a  group  of  beds  supposed  to  be  Archaean,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Malani.  These  rocks  may  occur  nearer  to  the  Salt  Bange, 
but  the  intervening  country  is  imperfectly  known,  and  is  much  covered 
with  river  alluvium  and  blown  sand. 

The  boulder  exhibited  measures  7 J"  x  6^  X  3J".  It  is  subangular, 
the  two  principal  surfaces  are  plane,  smooth,  finely  striated,  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  nearly  but  not  quite  parallel.  Each  of  these  sur- 
faces is  bevelled  off  on  one  edge  by  a  number  of  smaller  facets,  meet- 
ing the  principal  surface  and  each  other  at  very  obtuse  angles.  Besides 
the  larger  plane  surface  there  are  on  one  side  five  smaller  smoothed 
facets,  and  on  the  other  two,  but  one  in  each  case  is  ill-marked,  the 
angle  at  which  it  meets  the  next  surface  being  so  obtuse  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  recognized.  All  the  smoothed  surfaces  on  one  side  are 
striated  in  the  same  direction;  those  on  the  other  side  are  striated 
^  A  paper  read  beioie  ^<&  ^;d^iiJbL  IkSwrntLon^  Birminghaim 
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iarly  to  each  other,  but  diversely  to  those  on  the  opposite  sorikce 
16  blook.  Those  surfaces  of  the  block  that  are  not  smoothed  are 
iwhat  rounded. 

tie  bed  from  which  the  block  was  obtained  is  said  to  abound  in 
Lar  boulders,  but  they  are  not  in  general  smoothed  or  striated. 
J  are  found  in  an  olive-coloured  matrix  of  fine  silt  The  bed  has 
.  described  by  Mr.  Wynne,  Dr.  Waagen,  and  Mr.  E.  Oldham,  and 
ioeral  rimmi  of  its  geological  relations  was  given  in  the  Quart, 
n.  Gbol.  Sec.  for  the  present  year,  p.  254.  The  strata  immediately 
lying  are  marine,  and  contain  fossils  that  are  either  PalsDocene  or 
hig^  Cretaceous,  but  the  age  of  the  boulder  bed  itself  is  some- 
t  doubtful.  The  occurrence  of  large  boulders  in  a  fine  silt  appears 
idicate  glacial  conditions  as  in  the  Talchir  beds  of  India,  of  which 
a  is  a  possibility  that  this  Salt  Eange  bed  may  be  a  representative, 
3ugh  most  of  those  who  have  examined  the  ground  think  it  to 
Qg  to  a  much  later  geological  period,  and  associate  it  with  the  over- 
g  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Palsaocene  strata. 

V. — On  Fossil  Flowebing  ob  Phanebogamoub  Plants. 

By  J.  S.  Gabdnbb,  F.Ii.S.,  F.G.S.^ 

[JB  attention  has  been  devoted  exclusively  this  year  to  the  fossil 
flowering  or  phanerogamous  plants.  The  results  of  our  re- 
ches  point  to  the  oonclusion  that  while  that  section  known  as 
onospermous,  to  which  the  Conifersa  belong,  is  of  the  highest 
)uity,  being  almost  coeval  with  the  first  definite  remains  of  plants 
16  PalsBOzoic  age,  there  are  no  Angiospermous  plants  in  British 
:b  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Secondary  period,  if  we  except 
problematic  plant  known  as  Spirangium.  Even  down  to  so  late 
he  Lias  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  any  indisputable 
;io8perm  has  been  discovered  within  our  area,  for  we  are  led  to 
oonolusion  that  the  supposed  Monocotyledons  from  the  Rhsdtics, 
r  Bristol,  hitherto  refen^d  to  the  family  of  Pond- weeds  under  the 
,6  Najadita,  are  really  cryptogamio  plants  of  the  moss  tribe, 
9ly  allied  to  the  river  moss  Fontinalis,  This  group  had  not  pre- 
isly  been  found  fossil,  and^  so  far  as  it  goes,  would  indicate  rather 
oaperate  olimate.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  these  conclusions 
ihared  by  such  high  authorities  on  fossil  plants  as  Prof.  Williamson, 
Carruthers,  and  by  all  botanists  who  have  examined  them,  as 
L  as  Mr.  Brodie,  the  possessor  of  the  specimens.  The  Lilta, 
lonta,  and  other  supposed  Monocotyledons  of  similar  age  are 
r  imperfectly  preserved  and,  doubtless  referable  to  Cycads,  a 
ly  which  abounded  then. 

fe  have  examined  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  the  anomalous 
issio  plant  described  by  Carruthers  as  Williamsonia.  It  is  well 
wn  that  Prof.  WiUiamson,  in  whose  possession  or  charge  a  number 
lie  finest  specimens  remain,  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount 

leing  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee,  coiuiBting  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford, 
Bsor    J.   W.  Jiidd,  and  Messrs.  W.    Carruthers,   H.  Woodward,  and  J.  S. 
ler  (Secretary],  appointed  by  the  British  Association  for  the  riru^^Qei^  QlTSJ^n^c!3^% 
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of  attention  to  them,  withoat,  however,  feeling  joaiified  in  ooming 
to  any  very  definite  oondosion  as  to  their  true  poaition  in  the  vt^table 
world.  De  Saporta,  on  the  other  hand,  haa  found  more  perfectly 
preserved  specimens  in  Franoe,  and  haa  no  heeitatioii  whatever  in 
referring  them  to  the  group  of  PandaaacetB.  Though  there  are  idll 
many  difficulties  in  the  way,  our  own  examination  of  the  ■peounens 
in  London,  Manchester,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  tenda  to  oonfirm 
Saporta*s  view  so  far  as  that  there  do  appear  to  be  vestiges,  io 
some  cases  at  least,  of  lignitic  structure  which  may  represent  the 
areolad  or  carpels.  These  rather  minute  cavities  and  the  lignitio 
matter  surrounding  them  fall  away  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
only  traces  of  them  are  visible.  Should  Saporta'a  contention 
be  upheld,  Williamsotda  will  be  by  far  the  most  perfectly  known  of 
the  Secondary  Angiosperms,  since  all  the  organs  of  fruotifioatioJi 
and  even  of  foliation  are  more  or  less  known. 

A  still  more  definite  Monocotyledon  is  the  Fodoearya^  from  tfas 
Inferior  Oolite,  originally  figured  by  Buckland,  and  redescribed  by 
Carruthers.  Its  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  WUUamBoma^  as  in- 
terpreted by  Saporta,  is  extremely  striking,  and  on  suggesting  thiB 
to  that  author,  he  replied  that  he  was  in  the  act  of  preparing  an 
important  work  on  the  very  subject  The  same  work  is  to  include 
an  illustration  of  the  most  recent  member  of  the  group,  obtained 
from  the  Grey  Chalk  of  Dover,  and  which  we  thought  advisable  to 
communicate  to  him. 

Next  in  point  of  age,  among  English  Monocotyledons,  to  the 
Podocarya  is  the  Kaidacarpum,  from  the  Great  Oolite,  also  described 
by  Carruthers,  and  by  him  referred  to  the  PandaneoB.  We  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  a  second  species,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  of 
Cretaceous  age,  from  the  Potton  Sands,  is  a  derived  fossil,  and  un- 
doubtedly Jurassic.  A  third  species  was  originally  figured,  without 
any  reference  in  the  letterpress  as  to  its  age  or  locality,  by  Lindley 
and  Button  as  Strohilites  Bticklandi,  in  their  '  Fossil  Flora,'  vol.  iu 
p.  129,  published  between  1883-35,  from  a  drawing  made  by  Miss 
£.  Benett  for  Dr.  Buckland.  In  the  first  edition  of  Morris's 
*  Catalogue,'  1843,  it  is  set  down  as  from  *  Gr.  S.  Wilts,*  which  cannot 
mean  either  Lower  or  Upper  Greensand,  the  abbreviations  for  which 
are  *  L.  G.  S.'  and  *  U.  G.  S.,'  but  which  certainly  looks  like  a  mis- 
print for  *  Gr.  O.,*  the  sign  for  Great  Oolite.  In  the  second  edition 
of  Morris,  1854,  the  locality  is  corrected  to  *  U.  Q.  S.  Wiltshire/ 
but  it  appears  likely  that  the  correction  may  have  been  made  without 
ascertaining  the  facts  de  novo,  for  the  only  entry  oocurring  in  Miss 
Benett's  *  Catalogue  of  the  Organic  Eemains  of  Wiltshire,'  published 
in  1831,  that  could  possibly  refer  to  this  fossil,  is  a  '  CycadeoideaV 
from  the  Portland  Beds,  which  occurs  under  the  heading '  Woods '  on 
p.  9.  A  journey  to  Newcastle  with  the  object  of  examining  the 
Hutton  collection  of  fossil  plants,  where  it  seemed  probable  the 
specimen  might  be  found,  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  its  present 
whereabouts  is  still  unknown.  We  think,  it  however,  far  more 
likely  to  prove  a  Jurassic  than  a  Cretaceous  fossil  if  found,  and  the 
genus  should  not  be  included  In  lists  of  plants  of  the  latter  age. 
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The  oldest  MoDoootyledons  Ihna  appear  to  be  refeiable  to  the 
Pandaneffi,  a  group  of  plants  distribnted  in  widely  distant  and 
remote  ooeasio  islande,  whoae  fruits  are  still  met  with  at  sea  io  drifts 
of  vegetable  matt«r. 

Next  to  these  in  antiquity  ore  two  very  monoootyledonous-looking 
fragments  from  the  Juraasio  of  Yorkshire,  which  have  been  fully 
desoribed  in  the  Gzolooical  Maoazine  for  Hay  and  Angust.  The 
one  is  apparently  an  unopened  palm-like  spathe,  and  th«  other  a 
jointed  cane-like  stem.  Mr,  Brodie  possesses  an  undoubtedly  mono- 
ootyledonoQS  leaf  fragment  from  the  Furbeok  of  Swindon. 

The  Aroidea  have  long  been  supposed  to  be  a  group  of  very  high 
antiquity,  bat  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  supposed 
remains  of  aroideous  plants  from  beneath  the  Tertiaries  are,  without 
ezoeption,  referable  to  other  groups,  and  actually  there  are  no  known 
traces  of  them  earlier  than  the  Middle  Eocene,  when  they  become  by 
no  means  nncommon. 

Id  a  similar  manner  the  fruits  once  supposed  to  represent  palmt 
in  the  Palieozaic  and  Mesosoio  rocks  have  been  gradually  removed 
or  suppressed,  and,  unless  the  fragments  of  palm-like  wood  in  the 
Ganlt  at  Folkestone  are  taken  into  account,  there  areno  traces  of  palms 
in  any  of  onr  Secondary  strata.  They,  however,  appear  as  low  down 
in  our  Eocene  as  the  Woolwich  series. 

We  are  not  able  to  speak  with  certainty  r^arding  the  supposed 
liliaceous  or  DraccEnn-lika  stems  from  the  Wealden,  so  frequently 
mentioned  by  Mantell,  since  it  is  not  easy  now  to  identify  the  par- 
ticular specimens  referred  to  by  him ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
certain  stems  of  Endogenilet  in  the  British  Museum  are  those  intended, 
in  which  cose  tbey  are,  of  course,  cycadeous.  The  Wealden  lias, 
indeed,  so  far  yielded  no  trace  whatever  of  any  more  highly  organized 
plants  than  ferns  and  Gymnosperms,  and  this,  when  we  consider 
that  Monocotyledon 8  were  undoubtedly  in  existence,  is  a  fact  that 
should  be  of  great  significance  to  Bpeculative  geologists.  The  sedi* 
ments  must  represent  the  depositB  of  the  drainage  system  of  a  large 
area,  for  they  are  of  vast  extent  and  thickness,  varied  in  character, 
and  abounding  in  remains  of  trunks  and  stems,  fruits  and  foliage  of 
plants.  In  them,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
to  find  at  least  the  traces  of  reed  and  rush,  but  the  swamps  seem  to 
have  been  tenanted  only  by  Equisetum  and  ferns,  and  the  forests  by 
Cycads  and  Conifers. 

The  same  absence  of  Angiosperms,  so  far  as  British  rocks  are  con- 
cerned, is  continuons  throughout  the  Neooomian  and  Gault,  and  it  ia 
(Hily  in  the  White  Chalk  that  we  meet  with  any  indications  of  them, 
and  these  only  take  the  form  of  a  more  than  suspicious  imprefiBiou 
t^  a  net-veined  leaf,  in  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum,  and  of  some 
Btmotorelese  bodies  which  were  apparently  some  kind  of  fruit. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  gymaospermous  section  of  Phane- 
rogams, the  records  are  very  dlfi'erent.  To  refer  here  to  the  earlier 
Secondary  Coniferro  and  Cycades  would  be  quite  beyond  our  pro- 
vinoe,  and  it  is  only  those  of  the  Cretaceous,  as  the  last  discoverable 
ancestors  in  onr  area  of  the  Eocene  flora,  tbat  ax«  oi  'uiAfi»&\«.\a 
VBOAna  ai.-~roL.  lu.—ito.  xi.  VI 
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interest.  These  belong,  excluding  Cyoads,  chiefly  to  the  newest 
section  of  the  Conifersa,  the  Pine  family.  We  are  able  to  make  the 
following  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  these : 

Piniies  Andrai,  Coemans.  '  Flore  fossile  da  Terrain  Cretaoe  da 
Hainault,'  18G6,  p.  13,  pi.  v.  fig.  1.    Gault,  Folkestone. 

This  specimen  measures  5  centimetres  in  length  and  nearly  3c.  in 
breadth,  though  something  should  be  perhaps  deducted  for  the  com- 
pression undergone.  When  perfect,  it  was  probably  composed  of 
50  to  60  imbricated  leathery  scales,  about  half  that  number  being 
visible  on  the  exposed  face.  The  substance  of  the  scale  seems  to 
have  been  considerable,  though  the  edges  are  thin ;  they  are  smooth 
even  without  striae,  and  with  the  upper  margin  round  to  obtusely 
pointed.     They  are  apparently  variable  in  size. 

The  cone  is  of  the  same  general  type  as  P.  Andrai,  Coem.,  from 
the  Gault  of  La  Louvi^re,  Hainault,  though  somewhat  shorter,  more 
oval,  and  with  thinner  and  rounder  scales.  The  form  and  general 
consistence  of  the  scales,  as  well  as  their  size,  the  number  composing 
each  whorl,  and  their  disposition  are,  however,  so  similar  that  we 
think  it  better,  in  the  case  of  so  imperfect  a  specimen,  to  unite  it 
rather  than  claim  specific  rank  on  account  of  distinctions  that  might 
largely  disappear  with  more  perfect  specimens.  If  the  assimilation 
is  correct,  the  apex  of  the  cone,  as  well  as  the  base,  would  have  been 
somewhat  pointed.  The  cones  are  most  abundant  at  La  Louvi^re, 
more  than  100  specimens  having  been  collected ;  and  they  are  stated 
to  have  been  frequently  curved  and  highly  resinous.  The  specimen 
from  Folkestone  was  found  by  us,  being  unique  from  that  locality, 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Pinites  Valdensis,  sp.  nov.,  Wealden,  Brook  Point,  Isle  of  Wight 

Tliis  fragment  shows  the  presence  in  the  Wealden  flora  of  a  Pine 
of  the  section  Sirohm  with  a  cone  composed  of  scales  as  numeroas 
and  thin  as  in  any  recent  species.  The  cone  was  long,  cylindrical, 
and  tapering;  the  scales  very  numerous,  permanent,  imbricated, 
leathery,  pointed,  and  lightly  thickened  at  the  apex,  with  entire 
margin,  striated,  and  slightly  keeled.  It  somewhat  resembles 
P.  Dtmkeri,  Carr.,  also  of  the  Wealden,  but  is  probably  a  distinct 
species.  One  specimen  is  in  the  York  Museum,  and  another,  in 
which  all  the  scales  are  mutilated,  is  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum. 
Both  these,  with  several  others,  are  from  the  Wealden  of  Brook,  bo 
that  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  rare  there.  It  is  associated  with 
Cycadostrobus  elegans,  Carr.^ 

PiniteaCarrutherBtf  sp.  nov.  Wealden,  Brook  Point,  Isle  of  Wiglit' 

The  fragment    represents    another    long   cylindrical   cone  "^^ 
very  numerous  persistent  leathery  imbricated  scales.     It  taper«  \i^® 
the  one  last   described  towards  the  base,    the    scales   beine  mtidi 
thicker,  though  thin  at  the  edge,  smooth,  without  keel    and  ^^ 
entire  rounded  margins.     It  resembles  the  Gault  species'  P   An^ 
in  texture,  but  there  were  at  least  twice  as  many  scales  in  e^ 
whorl,  and  these  are  much  more  imbricated.     It  also  is  Quite  d'  ti  rf 
from  P.  Dunkeri,  Carr.  ^         aifltm 

^  Joum,  of  Bot.  \ol.  w.  \|L  Ivii.  fig.  9^ 
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It  resembles  Cedms  Lennteri,  *  Sap.  Veg.  foss.  de  la  Oraie  inferieure 
des  Environs  du  Havre,*  Mem,  de  la  Soc,  Qioh  de  Nofmandie,  1877, 
but  is  not  apparently  the  same  species. 

Pinites  eylindroides,  sp.  nov.,  Lower  Greensand,  Potton. 

This  is  an  almost  perfectly  cylindrical  specimen,  being  very 
slightly  thickened  towards  the  base,  7  centimetres  in  length  and 
22  millim.  in  diameter,  composed  of  aboat  96  scales,  arranged  in 
12  rows  from  left  to  right,  and  eight  rows  from  right  to  left,  the 
arrangement  thus  being  iV  The  scales  are  short  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis,  with  a  smooth  flat  half-moon-shaped  apophysis  or  scale- 
head,  now  gaping,  but  evidently  imbricated  before  the  seeds  were 
shed.  The  scales  become  very  small  towards  the  base.  The  summit 
is  abraded,  exposing  the  end  of  a  somewhat  slender  axis.  Certain 
grooved  ^lines  on  the  sandy  matrix  between  the  scales  show  that 
the  cone  was  furnished  with  foliaceous  bracts,  and  the  marks  of 
a  boring  insect  are  visible.  The  specimen,  which  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  fossil  or  recent  cone,  is  singularly  elongated  and 
cylindrical,  scarcely  tapering  at  all  from  the  base  upward.  It  is 
fortunately  in  excellent  condition,  certainly  not  derived  from  any 
older  bed,  like  so  many  of  the  Potton  fossils,  and  is  well  cared  for  in 
the  Woodwardian  Museum. 

Pinites  PoUoniensis,  sp.  nov..  Lower  Greensand,  Potton. 

The  fragment,  though  much  mutilated,  fortunately  shows  the 
characteristically  winged  seeds  of  Pinus  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
entirely  removing  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
representatives  of  true  Pinus  as  low  down  as  the  Neocomian.  The 
scales  were  set  at  an  acute  angle  with  slightly  thickened  recurved 
apophyses,  the  form  of  which  cannot  clearly  be  made  out,  though 
they  appear  to  have  been  narrow,  keeled,  and  mucronate.  It  nearly 
resembles  a  type  very  common  in  the  Eocene,  and  is  of  great  interest 
in  many  ways.  It  also  is  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  and  was 
obtained  from  the  same  formation. 

Another  specimen  evidently  represents  a  third  species  from  the 
Wealden  of  Brook,  with  scales  very  closely  resembling  a  common 
Barton  and  Bracklesham  type,  but  its  fragmentary  condition  scarcely 
renders  it  advisable  to  attach  any  specific  name  to  it. 

The  accompanying  list  comprises  all  the  British  Cretaceous 
Coniferaa  previously  known  up  to  the  present  date,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  new  and  undescribed  forms  exist  in  collections. 

List  op  British  Cretacbous  Conifers  frbyiovslt  described. 

Pinites  Fittoni,  Can.,  Purbeck,  Fitton,  GeoL  Trans.  2nd  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  230,  pi. 

xxii.  fig.  9.    Dammarites,  Ung.  G.  et  Spec.  Plant,  foss.  p.  384.      Gbol.  Mao. 

Vol.  III.  p.  643. 
P.  Mantellii^  Carr.,  Geol.  I.  of  W.  2nd  ed.  p.  462,  3rd  ed.  p.  377,  pi.  xlii.  ;  and 

Carr.  Gym.  Fruits,  Geol.  Mag.  Vol.  III.  p.  543,  PI.  XXI.  Fig.  3,  Tilgate. 
P.  paUns,  Carr.  id.  p.  643,  PI.  XXI.  Fig.  4,  Tilgate. 
P.  Dunkeri,  Carr.  id.  p.  642,  PI.  XXI.  Fig.  1-2,  Brook.   Abietites,  Mant.  Geol.  I.  of 

Wight,  2nd  ed.  p.  462. 
P.  Suuexientitf  Carr.  Zamia,  Mant.  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  pi.  2, 

fig.  1 ;  Zamites,  Morris  Cat.    Zamiostrobus.  Goepp.  Ueber  Schlees.  Gesellsch. 

1844,  p.  129 ;  Pinites,  Carr.  Geol.  Mao.  Vol.  III.  p  641,  PI.  XX.  Figs.  6,  ft. 
Ctdrut  Letkmhyi^  Carr.  PiniteB,GBOL.  Mao.  Vol.  VI.  i^.  ^,'5\.\.Y\^A-^>^!^^5i*^cv».. 
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p.  tlMfiatui,  EndL  Sjnops.  Gonif .  p.  286 ;  Btrolnlitfli,  lind.  and  Hstt.  Foil  Fkn, 

Tol  ii.  p.  S3,  pi.  29. 
C.  Bmttedi,  Carr.    Abies,  Mant.    Quart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc  toI.  ii.  p.  61,  pL  u.  fig. 

2,  1846.    Pinitm,  Carr.    Joam.  Bot.  Jan.  1867 ;   Qbol.  Mao.  YoL  III.  p^ 

641 ;  Abietites,  Goepp.  Foaa.  Conif.  p.  217. 


Foe6.  Conif.  p.  207.    Pinites,  EndL  Sjnope.  Conif.  p.  248 ;  Carr.    Gbol.  Mao. 

Vol.  III.  p.  541.    rProfessor  Williamson  is  deicribing  a  magnificent  speeimea 

of  this  or  an  allied  form). 
JPiniUt  graeilit,  Cair.     Gault,  Folkestone,  Gbol.  Mao.  Vol.  YI.  p.  2,  PL  I.  Fig.  9. 
P.  hexagoHUM,  Carr.  id.^  Vol.  VIII.  p.  640,  pi.  XV. 
Stquoiitet  Oardneri^  Carr.  id.  Vol.  VI.  p.  2,  PL  I. 
Seguoiitet  oraiit,  Carr.  id.  Vol.  VIII. 
Sequoiites  TToodwirdii,  Carr.  Gbol.  Mao.  Vol.  III.  p.  644,  PL  XXI.  Fig.  11-10, 

Blackdown. 

We  have    now   dealt  with  the  more  highly-organized  of  our 
Mesozoic  plants,  and  pass  on  to  those  of  the  Eocene. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  recent  discoveries  is  that  of  plant 
remains  in  a  small  sand-pit  at  Golden  Common,  between  Bishopstoke 
and  Winchester,  the  first  locality  in  the  Hampshire  basin  that  has 
yielded  any  of  Woolwich  and  Reading  age.  This  was  first  com- 
municated to  us  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  who  thought  the  leaves  might 
prove  to  be  of  London  Clay  age.  They  are,  in  fact,  actually  included 
in  its  basement  bed,  and  mingled  with  casts  of  marine  shells  and 
sharks*  teeth,  but  the  blocks  of  clay  with  leaves  are  derived,  though 
other  unfossiliferous  clay-seams  are  tn  situ.  If  not  of  London  Clay 
age,  however,  they  are  much  nearer  to  it  than  the  Beading  flora, 
which  occurs  below  the  great  mass  of  mottled  clay,  whilst  these 
lie  above  it..  The  plants  show  in  the  main,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
an  approach  to  the  Alum  Bay  flora,  which  is  still  higher  and 
above  the  London  Clay;  but  whether  these  leaves  are  connected 
in  any  closer  degree  with  the  fruits  of  Sheppey  than  are  those 
from  Woolwich,  Croydon,  or  Bromley,  is  a  question  which  we 
have  not  as  yet  the  data  for  answering.  There  are,  at  all  events, 
no  remains  of  Palms  among  them,  and  this,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  against  the  connection ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  fruits  of  an 
AhiuSt  like  that  from  Swale  Clifif,  abound.  There  is  no  large 
variety  among  the  leaves,  the  majority  being  large  and  simple,  hnt 
with  highly  serrate  margins,  «and  the  species  will  not  be  found 
to  exceed  12  or  14  in  number,  including  Platanu%y  which  is  rare. 

Though  we  have  continued  to  collect  at  Reading,  we  have  been 
unable  so  far  to  determine  any  new  species.  The  assemblage  of 
fiuits  at  Sheppey,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  of  increasing  interest, 
and  lias  proved  unexpectedly  rich  in  Palms,  many  of  them  apparently 
identical  with  existing  species  which  are  now  found  growing  in  the 
remotest  regions. 

Besides  the  large  variety  of  Nipas,  which  are  still  met  with  in 
enonnous  abundance  among  the  seed-vessels  of  the  New  Gnlnea 
drift,  we  have  seeds  indistinguishable  from  Verschaffeltia  splendifc 

'  A  far  lar^r  specimen  than  that  originally  described,  8  inches  lone  bv  11  '^^ 
in  diameter,  has  since  been  loxxnii.  "6    j    i 
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endemio  to  the  SeyohaHes,  from  Sahal  BlacJchumiana  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, from  a  Desmoncus,  an  Areea,  a  Monodora^  and  probably 
of  many,  oertainly  of  some  other  palms.  When  we  consider  that 
probably  many  of  the  kinds  of  palm  fruits  would  sink  at  once,  we 
realize  how  great  an  assemblage  of  this  magnificent  family  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Sheppey  drift 

The  difficulties  we  fear  of  determining  anything  but  a  fraction 
of  the  Sheppey  fruits  must  prove  insurmountable.  Their  outer  coats 
are  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  and  some  part  of  their  inner  structure, 
nearly  always  quite  different  in  form  from  that  which  is  external,  is 
revealed.  Botanists  have  been  able  to  determine  but  few  of  the 
drifted  fruits  brought  home  by  the  Challenger^  though  these  are  more 
perfect  and  of  living  species  belonging  to  definite  and  known  fioras. 

The  Bournemouth  cliffs  continue  to  furnish  fresh  forms,  though 
the  leaf-beds  are  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  of  access.  We 
have  especially  enriched  the  series  of  Smilacea,  and  a  complete 
account  of  them  has  been  presented  to  the  Linnean  Society.  The 
series  now  obtained  falls  little  short  of  a  hundred  specimens,  and  is 
by  far  the  richest  of  fossil  Smilacese,  perhaps  of  any  family,  ever 
brought  together.  Such  a  material  has  enabled  us  to  reduce  the 
number  of  distinct  species  to  no  more  than  five,  most  of  which  are 
represented  by  foliage  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the  largest 
leaves  measuring  several  inches,  down  to  quite  minute  leaves  from 
near  the  extreme  growing  points.  The  necessity  for  such  extensive 
series  when  dealing  with  fossil  leaves  may  not  at  once  be  apparent, 
but  the  President  of  the  Linnean  Society  expressed  the  opinion  at 
the  meeting,  that  out  of  less  material,  not  five,  but  five-and-twenty 
species  might  have  been  made. 

The  leaves  of  Smilacese  are  highly  characteristic,  and  can  be 
determined  with  a  large  degree  of  certainty ;  but  it  is  quite  im- 
probable that  such  will  be  the  case  with  very  many  of  the  families 
of  Dicotyledons.  There  is,  indeed,  little  hope  that  more  than  a  very 
few  can  be  determined  with  anything  like  the  precision  required  for 
botanical  purposes,  unless  we  can  call  in  aid  the  fruits  or  some  other 
organs.  Thus  if  we  may  base  a  conclusion  upon  the  large  number 
of  the  characteristic  bracts,  which  envelope  the  seed  in  a  section  of 
Flemngia  that  are  met  with  in  the  Bournemouth  flora,  the  leaves  of 
that  genus  should  be  far  from  uncommon,  and  they  should  also  be 
found  in  the  Swiss  Oligocene,  yet  no  species  of  Flemingia  has  ever 
been  recorded  from  the  Tertiaries.  The  leaves,  however,  may  be 
sought  for  among  the  supposed  species  of  Fopulua  and  Carpinus. 

Fortunately  fruits  and  even  flowers  are  comparatively  abundant 
at  Bournemouth,  and  we  consequently  anticipate  little  difficulty  in 
determining  leaves  belonging  to  such  easily  distinguishable  fruits  as 
Alnua,  TtVta,  AeeVj  Carpinus,  the  Leguminosce,  and  many  others,  but  the 
residuum  with  indeterminable  fruits,  or  fruits  that  will  not  float,  may 
be  very  large.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  question,  whether  any 
value  beyond  that  of  mere  landmarks,  or  aids  to  the  correlation  of 
rocks,  can  be  attached  to  the  determinations  of  fossil  dicotyledonous 
leaves  arrived  at  when  fruits  are  absent.     Nearly  ever^  T^xlvdX^  ^^A 
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even  many  Cretaoeoas  floras  are  said  to  oomDriae  Querau,  and  Fagu, 
and  CoryhiB,  to  select  these  as  typical  examplefl.  Now  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  fruits  of  these  genera  have  been  met  with  in  any 
strata  older  than  the  Upper  Miooene,  we  might  almoat  say  the 
Pliocene ;  whilst  in  the  latter  the  fruits  of  at  least  two  of  them  are 
▼ery  far  from  uncommon.  Fossil  hazel-nuts  are  well  known  to 
abound  in  forest  beds  such  as  the  one  at  Brook,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  at  Carrickfergus.  It  does  appear  to  us  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  and  more  consistent,  when  arriving  at  these  determinations,  to 
have  taken  the  absence  of  fruits  into  account,  when  these  were  such 
as  would  naturally  have  been  preserved.  The  large  proportion  of 
fossil  dicotyledonous  leaves  that  have  been  referred  without  any 
hesitation  to  living  genera  must  strike  every  one,  in  comparison  with 
the  relatively  few  associated  fruits  that  have  been  determined  other- 
wise than  as  Carpolithes — a  name  which  is  a  confession  of  failare. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  our  opinion  the  fossil  Dicotyledons  of  our 
own  Eocene  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
pursued  by  the  majority  of  foreign  writers  on  kindred  subjects,  and 
that  a  revision  of  much  of  their  work  is  urgently  needed. 

To  resume  our  immediate  subject,  we  have  nothing  new  to  record 
of  the  Bracklesham  flora  except  that  Mr.  Elwes,  in  excavating  in  the 
New  Forest,  met  with  Nipadites  in  some  abundance,  and  a  specimen 
he  still  has  proves  the  species  to  be  the  same  as  that  from  Bracklesham 
Bay,  and  entirely  different  from  that  which  forms  a  conspicuous  zone 
in  the  marine  series  of  the  Bournemouth  group. 

At  Barton,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  able  to  procure  nearly 
a  dozen  pine-cones,  hitherto  a  great  desideratum,  fit>m  the  HigbclifT 
beds,  which  go  far  to  prove  that  there  is  only  one  variety  there, 
indistinguishable  from  the  Pinus  Dizoni  of  Bracklesham.  Along 
with  these  we  have  branches  of  apparently  the  Bournemouth 
Araucarta^  and  an  important  and  entirely  new  fruit,  fortunately 
represented  by  many  specimens,  which  permit  us  to  examine  the 
details  of  their  structure.  These  consist  of  twigs  on  which  are 
seated  in  some  profusion  clusters  of  numerous  sessile  woody  peri- 
carps with  deeply  laciniate  margin,  giving  the  fruit  when  closed  the 
appearance  of  a  large  burr.  These  inclose  a  nut  or  seed,  rather 
smaller,  but  otherwise  resembling  that  of  a  cucumber.  There  has 
not  yet  been  time  to  make  the  researches  necessary  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  regarding  it,  and  Mr.  Garruthers  and  other  botanists  who 
have  seen  the  specimens  are  unable  offhand  to  pronounce  upon  its 
aflinities.  A  rather  large  fossil  plant  from  the  same  locality  has 
recently  been  lent  us  by  the  Council  of  the  Hartley  Institute,  and 
altogether  the  plants  from  this  horizon,  hitherto  very  meagrely  re- 
presented, bid  fair  to  take  an  important  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hordwell  end  of  the  same  section,  though  twice  visited  since  oiir 
last  report,  has  furnished  nothing  new. 

We  have  fortunately  met  with  a  few  very  distinctly  marked  leaves 
from  the  Middle  Headon  of  Headon  Hill,  preserved  in  the  York 
Museum,  which  with  those  previously  obtained  from  the  Lower 
Headon  of  Hordwell,  help  to  bridge-over  one  of  the  few  gaps  in  our 
really  surprisingly  com^^Yel^  «vxQCfe^«voTi  oil  '^qiqkii^  ^"c^x^^ 
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We  have  oontinued  to  investigate  the  great  series  of  plant  remains 
so  assiduously  oollected  by  Mr.  A*Court  Smith,  and  with  this  object 
have  visited  Gurnet  Bay,  as  well  as  reoeiving  several  packages  of 
fossils  from  thenoe.  While  lamenting  that  they  are  of  so  fragmentary 
a  nature,  we  cannot  overlook  their  importanoe  as  almost  the  last 
representatives  of  the  great  series  of  floras  which  maintained  them- 
selves in  our  area  throughout  the  Eocene  time.  As  an  illustration  of 
their  value,  we  may  instance  the  fact  that  while  anything  like  true 
grasses  seem  to  be  wholly  wanting  in  the  previous  floras,  there  are 
many  more  or  less  definite  indications  of  them  in  this.  We  have 
reason  to  hope  that  renewed  working  in  the  still  younger  beds  of 
Hempstead  may  lead  to  further  discoveries,  for,  besides  the  better 
known  plants  described  by  Heer,  pine-cones  and  a  fine  aro'ideous 
fruit  have  been  obtained  from  them. 


Papers  read  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advaiicement  of  Science, 
Birmingham,  September,  1886,  Section  C  (Geology). 

I. — Oir  Canadian   Exahplbs  op  Supposed  Fossil  Alg2b.     By  Sir 

William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.E.8. 

MARKINGS  of  various  kinds  on  the  surfaces  of  stratified  rocks 
have  been  loosely  referred  to  Algse  or  Fucoids  under  a  great 
variety  of  names  ;  and  when  recently  the  attempt  was  made  in 
Europe  more  critically  to  define  and  classify  these  objects,  a  great 
divergence  of  opinion  developed  itself,  of  which  the  recent  memoirs  of 
Nathorst,  Williamson,  Saporta,  and  Delgado  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

The  author,  acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Sir  R.  Owen,  was  enabled  in 
1862  and  1864,  by  the  study  of  the  footprints  of  the  recent  Zimulus 
polyphemuSf  to  show  that  not  merely  the  impressions  known  as  Protich- 
nites  and  ClimactichniUa,  but  also  the  supposed  fucoids  of  the  genera 
RmophyeuSy  ArthrophyctM^  and  Cnmiana  are  really  tracks  of  Crustacea, 
and  not  improbably  of  Trilobites  and  Limuloids.^  He  had  subsequently 
applied  similar  explanations  to  a  variety  of  other  impressions  found  on 
Palaeozoic  rocks.'  The  object  of  the  present  paper  was  to  illustrate  by 
a  number  of  additional  examples  the  same  conclusions,  and  especially 
to  support  the  recent  results  of  Nathorst  and  Williamson. 

RuaichniteSy  Arthrichnites,  ChroBsochorda^  and  Cruziana,  with  other 
forms  of  so-called  BihhiteBj  are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  are 
explicable  by  reference  to  the  impressions  left  by  the  swimming  and 
walking  feet  of  Limulus,  and  by  the  burrows  of  that  animal.  They 
pass  into  Protichnites  by  such  forms  as  the  P,  Davisii  of  Williamson, 
and  Saerichnites  of  Billings,  and  Diplichnites  of  the  author.  They  are 
connected  with  the  worm  tracks  of  the  genus  Nereitea  by  specimens  of 
Arthrichnitesy  in  which  the  central  furrow  becomes  obsolete,  and  by  the 
genus  Gyrichnites  of  Whiteaves.' 

1  "On  Footprints  of  Limulus,'»  Canad.  Nat.  1862.     "On  the  Fossils  of  the 
Genus  Ruaophyeusy'*  Ibid.  1864. 
'  **  On  Footprints  and  Impressions  of  Aquatic  Animals,"  Am.  Journ.  of  Science. 
*  Trans.  Koyai  Society  of  Canada,  1883. 
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The  taberoulated  impressions  known  as  Phymatoiermm  tnd  (kmUr" 
pitsi  may,  as  Zeiller  has  shown,  he  made  hy  the  harrowing  of  the  mole- 
cricket,  and  fine  examples  occurring  in  the  Clinton  formation  of 
Canada  are  prohably  the  work  of  Crustacea.  It  is  probahle,  however,  that 
some  of  the  later  forms  referred  to  these  genera  are  really  Algss  related 
to  Caulerpa,  or  even  branches  of  Conifers  of  the  genus  Braehyphylkm. 

NereiiM  and  Flanulites  are  tracks  and  harrows  of  worms,  with  or 
without  marks  of  setsB,  and  some  of  the  markings  referred  to  Pakuh 
chorda,  Palaophycw,  and  Seolithus  have  their  places  here.  Many 
examples  highly  illustrative  of  the  manner  of  formation  of  these  im- 
pressions are  afforded  by  Canadian  rocks. 

Branching  forms  referred  to  Zicrophyeui  of  Billings,  and  some  of 
those  referred  to  ButhotrephiB,  Hall,  as  well  as  radiating  markings 
referable  to  Scotolithus,  GyrophylliteB,  and  Asterophyciu,  are  explained 
hy  the  branching  burrows  of  worms  illustrated  by  Nathorst  and  the 
author.  Astropolithon,  of  the  Canadian  Cambrian,  seems  to  be  some> 
thing  organic,  but  of  what  nature  is  uncertain. 

RhdbdichnxiM  and  Eophyton  belong  to  impressions  explicable  by  the 
trails  of  drifting  seaweeds,  the  tail-markings  of  Crustacea,  and  the  ruts 
ploughed  by  bivalve  molluscs. 

DendrophyeuSf  DictyoliteSf  some  species  of  DeUsieriteSy  Aristophyeus, 
and  other  branching  and  frond-like  forms,  were  shown  to  be  referable 
to  rill-marks,  of  which  many  fine  forms  occurs  in  the  Carboniferous  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  also  on  the  recent  mud-flats  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  genus  Spirophyton,  properly  so  called,  is  certainly  of  vegetable 
origin,  but  many  markings  of  water  action,  fin-marks,  etc.,  have  been 
confounded  with  these  so-called  *  Cauda-galli  fucoids.' 

On  the  other  hand,  some  species  of  Falaophycus,  JButhotrephia  and 
Sphmothalltu  were  shown  to  be  true  Algas,  by  their  forms  and  the 
evidence  of  organic  matter,  and  Saliserites,  Barrandeina^  and  Nemat^h 
phycui  were  shown  to  include  plants  of  much  higher  organization  than 
the  Algse.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  it  was  held  that  the  form  to 
which  the  name  Prototaxites  had  been  given  was  really  a  land  plant 
growing  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  producing  seeds  fitted  for 
flotation.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  to  which  he  had  given  the 
name  Nematoxylon  were  allied  to  Alga3  in  their  structure,  and  may  have 
been  of  aquatic  habit ;  very  perfectly  preserved  specimens  of  these  last 
had  been  recently  found,  and  had  thrown  new  light  on  their  structure. 

The  author  proposed  to  apply  to  all  these  problematical  plants, 
having  a  tissue  of  vertical  and  horizontal  tubes,  the  general  name 
NematophyUa  or  Nematophyton. 

The  paper  referred  to  the  history  of  opinion  on  these  objects  and  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject ;  but  this,  as  well  as  detailed  descriptions, 
are  omitted  in  this  abstract. 


II. — On  the  Relations  op  tite  Geology  of  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic 
Basins.     By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

THE  paper  relates  to  the  evidence  of  the  specimens  brought  from  the 
Arctic  seas  bearing  on  the  existence  of  an  ancient  line  of  Lauren- 
tian  Huronian,  and  otYiex  PTe-Ca.TD^x'\«AiTCk^^\  <A  xJtva  «tXr:xv*vou  of  the 
marine  fauna  of  the  AXVanVio  \x\i(\.  \}cv^  km^fv^^^  ^Q\iX\x^^\sXsvi  ^^^^ 
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into  the  Arctic,  and  of  the  correspondences  of  the  Cretaceous,  Tertiary, 
and  Pleistocene  of  the  Arctic  Basin  with  those  of  America,  and  the 
bearing  of  these  facts  on  questioDs  of  palseogeography. 

III. — On  thb  Kockt  Mouiitaxn's,  with  special  beference  to  that  pabt 

OP  THE  RaVOE  between  THE  49tH    PARALLEL  AND   KeAD- WATERS  OF 

THE  Bed  Deer  Eiver.    By  George  M.  Dawson,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.,  etc., 
Assistant-Director,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

THE  term  "  Rocky  Mountains  "  is  frequently  applied  in  a  loose  way 
to  the  whole  mountainous  belt  which  borders  the  west  side  of 
the  North  American  continent.  This  mountainous  belt,  is,  however, 
preferably  called  the  Cordillera  region,  and  includes  a  great  number  of 
mountain  systems  or  ranges,  which  on  the  40th  parallel  have  a  breadth 
of  not  less  than  700  miles.  Nearly  coincident  with  the  49th  parallel, 
however,  a  change  in  the  genertd  character  of  the  Cordillera  region 
occurs.  It  becomes  comparatively  strict  and  narrow,  and  runs  to  the 
56th  parallel  or  beyond  with  an  average  width  of  about  400  miles  only. 
This  portion  of  the  western  mountain  region  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  It  consists  of  four  main 
ranges,  or,  more  correctly,  systems  of  mountains,  each  including  a 
number  of  component  ranges.  These  mountain  systems  are,  from  east 
to  west: — (1)  The  Rocky  Mountains  proper.  (2)  Mountains  which 
may  be  classed  together  as  the  Gold  Ranges.  (3)  The  system  of  the 
Coast  Ranges  of  British  Columbia,  sometimes  improperly  named  the 
Cascade  Ranges.  (4)  A  mountain  system  which  in  its  unsubmerged 
portions  constitutes  Vancouver  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

The  present  paper  refers  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper.  This 
system,  between  the  49th  and  53rd  parallels,  has  an  average  width  of 
about  60  miles,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peace  River,  on  the  56th 
parallel,  decreases  to  about  40  miles.  It  is  bounded  to  the  east  by  the 
Great  Plains,  which  break  into  a  series  of  foot-hills  along  its  base ;  to 
the  west  by  a  remarkably  straight  and  definite  valley  occupied  by 
portions  of  the  Columbia,  Kootanie  and  other  rivers. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  trade  of  the  fur  companies 
has  traversed  this  range,  chiefly  by  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  River 
Passes,  but  till  the  explorations  effected  by  the  expedition  under  Capt. 
Palliser  in  1858-59  nothing  was  known  in  detail  of  the  structure  of 
the  range.  At  the  inception  of  explorations  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  Palliser* s  map  was  still  the  only  one  on  which  any  reliance 
could  be  placed,  and  it  applied  merely  to  the  portion  of  the  range  south 
of  the  Athabasca  Pass.  During  the  progress  of  the  railway  explora- 
tions a  number  of  passes  were  examined,  and  in  1883  and  1884  that 
part  of  the  range  between  the  49th  parallel  and  latitude  51°  30"  was 
explored  and  mapped  in  some  detail  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  by  myself  and  assistants. 

Access  to  this,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  within 
Canadian  territory,  being  now  readily  obtained  by  the  railway,  its 
mineral  and  other  resources  are  receiving  attention,  while  the  magnificent 
alpine  scenery  which  it  affords  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attAVitv^x^  ^1 
tourists  and  other  traFeilers. 
The  reaulta  of  the  reconnaissance  work  so  isx    wisiwta.^'^^^  ^^^ 
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presented  in  the  fonn  of  a  preliminary  map,  aooompanied  by  descrip- 
tions of  routes  and  passes,  and  remarks  on  the  main  orographic  features 
of  the  range. ^ 

IV.— The   Akouthosite  Rocks  op  Canada.     By  Fbakk  D.  Adaxs, 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

THIS  series  of  rocks  has  also  been  called  the  Upper  Laarentian  or 
Norian  series.  The  name  anorthosite  is  perhaps  preferable,  as  it 
refers  to  their  distinguishing  characteristic  as  compared  with  the  ortho- 
clase  rocks  of  the  Lower  Laurentian,  viz.  the  predominance  in  them  of 
plagioclase  or  anorthose  felspar.  These  rocks  form  detached  areas  ia 
the  great  Laurentian  districts,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  part 
to  the  gabbros  and  gabbro-diorites  of  Scandinavia,  and  in  part  to  the 
labradorite  rock  of  the  same  country.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  rocks  of  the  two  countries  are  of  the  same  age.  At 
least  nine  of  these  areas  are  now  known  to  exist  in  Canada,  and  there 
is  also  one  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  plagioclase, 
which  generally  predominates  largely,  these  rocks  contain  rhombic  and 
monoclinic  pyroxenes  (including  augite,  diallage,  hypersthene,  and 
probably  enstatite),  olivine,  magnesia,  mica,  spinel  (including  both 
pleonaste  and  picotite),  garnet,  iron-ores,  pyrite,  and  apatite.  Ortho- 
clase  is  seldom  or  never  found,  except  in  veins  cutting  the  anorthosite. 
The  hornblende,  mica,  and  pyroxenes  are  intimately  associated  and 
often  intergrown,  all  of  them  sometimes  being  found  in  the  same  thin 
section.  Garnet  occurs  sparingly,  and  generally  near  the  contact  of 
the  anorthosite  with  the  gneiss.  When  the  olivine  comes  against 
plagioclase,  it  is  alwa3*8  bounded  by  a  double  concentric  zone,  the  outer 
zone  consisting  of  hornblende,  and  the  inner,  or  that  next  to  the 
olivine,  consisting  of  a  pyroxene.  While  the  iron-ores  associated  with 
the  Lower  Laurentian  gneisses  are  generally  free  from  titanium,  those 
associated  with  the  anorthosite  rocks  are  always  highly  titaniferous;  a 
fact  which  makes  the  study  of  these  rocks  a  matter  of  considerable 
economic  interest.  The  anorthosite  varies  a  good  deal  in  composition, 
some  areas,  for  instance,  being  rich  in  olivine,  while  others  are  destitute 
of  that  mineral,  and  diiferent  portions  of  even  the  same  area  often 
showing  wide  differences  in  this  respect.  The  rock  also  shows  a  good 
deal  of  variation  in  structure.  It  is  rarely  quite  massive,  frequently 
well  foliated,  but  usually  consists  of  a  rather  coarsely  crystalline  ground- 
mass,  through  which  are  scattered  irregular  strings  and  masses  com- 
posed of  iron-ore,  bisilicates,  and  mica,  as  well  as  larger  porphyritio 
crystals  of  plagioclase.  Even  when  it  is  tolerably  constant  in  com- 
position, there  is  generally  a  great  variation  in  size  of  grain,  coarse  and 
fine  alternating  in  rude  bands  or  rounded  masses.  In  the  case  of  some 
of  the  areas  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  anorthosite  is 
eruptive,  in  others,  however,  it  seems  to  be  interst ratified  with  the 
Laurentian  gneiss,  and  in  one  of  them  to  merge  imperceptibly  into  it. 
The  original  relations  of  the  rocks  are,  of  course,  much  obscured  by  the 
effects  of  subsequent  heat  and  pressure.  The  evidence  at  present,  how- 
ever, seems  to  indicate  that  these  auorthosites  are  the  result  of  some 
kind  of  extravasation,  'wYAiiVi  Vu  V^o^  ^^xVj  Xixsi^^^  corresponded  to  what 
in  modern  times  we  caW  -voVeamc  ^t>\\Mvi\i. 

1  SeeEeportsaniiliia^^^'^^^^^'^^^'i^*^^*^*^*- 
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Y. — Notes  ok  the  CBYsiALLnnB  Schists  of  some  pabts  of  Ibelakd. 

By  C.  Callaway,  D.So.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

THE  author  gives  a  summary  of  results  obtained  by  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  principal  areas  of  Irish  metamorphic  rocks,  viz. — 

1.  l)onegal,  including  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  Londonderry 
and  Tyrone. 

2.  Connemara,  extending  the  term  to  cover  the  region  l3ring  between 
"Westport,  CO.  Mayo,  and  the  granitic  mass  west  of  the  town  of  Gal  way. 

8.  The  south-eastern  comer  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 

In  each  of  these  areas  the  following  facts  were  observed : — 

(a)  A  series  of  hypometamorphic  rocks,  consisting  typically  of 
fine-grained  schists,  altered  grits,  and  quartzites.  A  clastic  structure 
is  more  or  less  distinct  in  the  three  areas,  but  is  least  evident  in 
Connemara. 

{b)  A  group  of  highly  crystalline  schists,  displaying  no  trace  of  an 
original  sedimentary  origin,  dipping  as  if  it  passed  below  the  hypo- 
metamorphic rocks.  At  Wexford  there  are  true  gneisses.  In  Conne- 
mara the  rocks  are  less  felspathic,  the  chief  types  being  quartzose 
gneiss,  quartz-schist,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  quartzite,  and 
crystalline  limestone.     This  description  will  also  apply  to  Donegal. 

(e)  Granite,  underlying  (i),  and  in  Connemara  and  Donegal  clearly 
intrusive. 

The  author  urges  that  this  analogy  is  not  due  to  the  metamorphic 
action  of  the  granite  ;  for — 

1.  The  mineral  characters  apparent  in  the  schists  adjacent  to  the 
granite  are  uniformly  distributed  through  the  lower  series  from  bottom 
to  top. 

2.  The  evidence  collected  is  hostile  to  the  view  that  this  lower  series 
ever  graduates  into  the  upper. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  balance  of  proof  is  in  favour  of  the  Archaean 
age  of  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  schists. 

1.  In  the  Wexford  district  the  schists  are  thrown  against  Cambrian 
and  Ordovician  rocks  by  faults,  and  do  not  pass  into  them  in  the 
localities  alleged  by  the  Irish  Survey. 

2.  In  Connemara  conglomerates  of  Llandovery  age  contain  large 
rounded  fragments,  not  only  of  the  older  schistose  series,  but  also  of 
its  intrusive  igneous  rocks. 

3.  In  the  Ulster  region  the  metamorphic  area  is  separated  from  the 
Ordovician  rocks  of  Pomeroy  by  a  ridge  of  granite  and  diorite  three 
miles  in  breadth. 

The  lithological  analogies  between  the  Irish  schists  and  the  Archasan 
rocks  of  Anglesey  and  other  British  metamorphic  districts  are  also  of 
weight  in  the  argument. 

VI. — On  the  Discoveby  of  Fossil  Fish  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
(Uppeb  Keupeb)  in  Waewickshihe.  By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Bkodie, 
M.A.,  F.G.S. 

THE  author  observed  that,  considering  the  thickness  and  extent  of 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  in  Great  Britain,  the  paucity  and  rarity 
of  fossils  was  remarkable,  especially  wlieiicoiiipaTt^^\\3ti\5cka  ^>\'^^vas^ 
hana  and  £ora  of  the  Trias  in  Europe,    in  a  fifc\<i  ^  OiOPBi^^^wi^'^^l 
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barren  any  addition,  therefore,  to  either  is  interesting  to  the  palasonto- 
logist.  Many  years  ago  the  author  discovered  a  ganoid  fish — the  last 
apparently  of  Uie  genus  Faktoniscus  superstss—^guied  and  described 
by  the  late  Sir  Philip  Egerton  (Joum.  GeoL  Soo.  vol.  sir.  p.  164)  in 
the  Upper  Keuper  at  Bowington  (six  miles  north-west  of  Warwick) ; 
and  he  now  records  another  discovery  of  several  small  fish  near  there, 
probably  Semionotus — at  present  in  Dr.  Traqoair's  hands — which  is  the 
first  time  this  genus  has  been  recorded  from  the  British  Trias.  The 
remains  of  small  Cestracionts  are  not  unfrequent  in  one  particular  band 
of  sandstone  in  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  with  occasional 
footprints  in  the  former  county  of  Lahyrinthodon.  Gknoid  fish  are  so 
rare  that  these  above  named  are,  as  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  the  only 
ones  known,  with  one  exception,  which  cannot  be  secured,  in  the  Upper 
Keuper ;  the  curious  Dipteronotus  baring  been  found  in  the  Lower 
Keuper  (waterstones)  at  Bromsgrove,  in  Worcestershire.  The  author 
gave  a  section  of  the  quarry  containing  the  fossils  above  referred  to, 
and  stated  that  he  considered  that  the  New  Red  Sandstone  in  Warwick- 
shire, as  the  Bev.  J.  Mello  has  adopted  in  Cheshire,  might  fairly  and 
advantageously  be  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Keuper,  the  two 
series  of  sandstones  being  different  Hthologically,  and  bemg  separated 
by  a  considerable  thickness  of  red  marl,  the  lower  sandstones  being 
especially  characterized  by  remains  of  Lahyrinthodcn  and  other  peculiar 
reptiles,  a  fine  and  unique  collection  being  preserved  in  the  Warwick 
Museum. 


VII. — Ox  THE  Bange  and  Extent  and  Fossils  of  the  Bhjbtic  Fomca- 
TioN  IN  Warwickshire.     By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Beodis,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

THE  author  in  this  paper  first  gives  an  account  of  the  range,  thick- 
ness, and  fossils  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Rhaetic  formation — 
viz.  the  'White  Lias,*  supposing  that  it  really  belongs  to  this,  but  to 
which  it  is  now  generally  assigned,  showing  that  it  is  very  rarely  seen 
in  conjunction  with  the  underlying  shales,  and  that  where  they  occur 
in  one  or  two  important  sections  the  White  Lias  is  absent.  A  list  of 
the  fossils  is  given,  which  are  few  and  ill-preserved,  Ostrea  intvsstnata 
and  a  species  of  Avieula  (Monotis)  being  the  most  characteristic.  A 
full  account  is  given  of  the  succeeding  grey  and  black  Rhaetic  shales 
with  occasional  intercalated  shelly  limestone  and  sandstone ;  and  though, 
as  a  rule,  good  sections  are  rare,  there  were  certain  railway-cuttings 
which  laid  open  several  very  interesting  and  instructive  ones,  and 
enabled  the  author  to  obtain  a  series  of  characteristic  fossils,  including 
the  Radiata,  by  no  means  common  and  local,  the  Ophiol^is  Dame»iu 
It  was  stated  that  these  occupied  a  considerable  area  in  the  southern 
division  of  the  county,  appearing  again  on  the  north-east,  near  Kugby, 
and  as  a  rule  succeeded  by  the  basement  beds  (insect  and  saurian  beds) 
of  the  Lower  Lias,  which  were  in  places  seen  in  conjunction  with  these 
shales.  It  was  further  observed  that  they  probably  underlie  the  Lias 
in  its  course  through  the  county ;  and  the  author  concluded  by  showing 
the  general  range  of  the  Rheetics  from  the  coast  of  Devon  to  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire  ;  which,  sIiYyom^  iio\.  cq.\cl^«wW^^  ^^^«t  in  thickness  or 
abundance  and  variety  oi  ios«vi^  V\\k  Niw^  fvOi^^  ^^tv'j^^  ^sA  y«2^^ 
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Continental  series,  is  still  sufficiently  marked  and  important  in  this 
oouDty  and  elsewhere  to  make  it  a  distinctive  and  independent  forma- 
tion. 


VIII. — Ok  the  SiLXTBiAir  Bogkb  of  North  Wales.    By  Professor  T. 

M'Kenwt  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.G.8. 

THE  anther  befpns  hy  describing  some  sections  in  the  Silurian  rooks 
of  North  Wales.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  lower  part,  some  in 
higher  beds.  He  gives  lists  of  fossils  from  the  various  horizons  in  each. 
He  then,  by  means  of  these  and  by  what  he  calls  syntelism,  that  is, 
the  occurrence  of  similar  sequences  of  beds  of  the  same  characters, 
lithological  or  other,  points  out  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  various 
sections  described. 

He  then  does  the  same  for  the  Silurian  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Lake  district,  and,  having  in  this  manner  constructed  a  vertical  section 
of  each,  compares  the  two  districts  and  shows  that  there  is  an  identical 
series  in  each,  with  all  the  important  zones  of  one  represented  in  the 
other,  except  that  in  the  part  of  I^orth  Wales  which  he  has  worked 
out  he  has  not  yet  detected  beds  as  high  as  the  newer  part  of  the  series 
in  the  Lake  district. 

IX. — Notes  on  some  Sections  in  the  Abenio  Series  of  North 
Wales  and  the  Lake  District.  By  Professor  T.  M'Kenny 
Hughes,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

IN  this  x>&per  the  author  describes  a  number  of  sections  which  cross 
the  Arenig  series  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
endeavours  to  explain  some  apparent  discrepancies  in  what  is  generally 
a  remarkably  constant  set  of  beds. 

He  starts  with  the  Fortmadoc  section,  where  he  considers  that  the 
chief  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  from  mistakes  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  geological  structure  of  the  district,  especially  from  the 
wrong  identification  of  some  grit  bands  on  opposite  sides  of  important 
faults. 

Following  the  series  to  the  north  he  shows  that,  although  they  vary 
in  thickness,  the  principal  zones  are  still  represented  near  Carnarvon  ; 
and,  discussing  the  question  of  the  unconformity  of  these  beds  on  the 
Lower  Cambrian,  he  points  out  that  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  are 
seen  to  vary  so  much  both  in  character  and  thickness  within  short 
distances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  existing  outcrop  of  the  Archaean 
that  any  argument  founded  upon  their  thinning-out  or  their  different 
texture  must  be  received  with  distrust  in  an  area  where  they  are  known 
to  have  been  deposited  on  the  flanks  of  mountain  ranges  of  pre-Cam- 
brian  age. 

He  then  describes  some  localities  in  the  Lake  district  where  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  zones  has  been  determined,  and  points  out  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  such  great  thicknesses  of  deposits  of  fine 
mud  as  would  be  implied  in  the  usual  interpretation  of  those  areas. 

X. — On   the  Pleistocene  Deposits  op  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.     B^ 

TrofeBBor  T.  M  'Kenny  Hughes,  l^.k.,  IJ  .0;  .^. 
rpHE  author  cautions    observers  against  in£emxi%  \.oo  >wwa5C^^  ^^ 
X     glacial  origiR  of  beds  from  their  oontainixii^  igkajswaXft^  \iWk!iSk&x^' 
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He  describes  the  drifts  of  the  western  part  of  North  Wales,  grouping 
them  under  two  heads : — 

1.  The  Older  or  Arenig  Drift,  or  that  in  which  boulders  were  trans- 
ported from  Arenig  into  the  Vale  of  Glwyd  ;  and 

2.  The  Newer  or  Clwydian  Drift,  or  that  due  to  the  deatraction  of 
the  older  glacial  deposits  by  marine  action,  during  which  booldon 
were  carried  on  floating  ice  from  the  north,  and  flints  travelled  in  the 
shingle  round  the  coast.  All  the  shells  found  in  it  are  of  species  stiU 
living  on  the  adjoining  coast :  but  some  of  the  shells  found  in  what 
he  considers  part  of  the  same  series  of  deposits  in  neighbouring  districts 
are  of  a  more  arctic  type,  and  may  belong  to  an  earlier  part  of  the 
same  epoch. 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  caves  explored  about  the 
Yale  of  Glwyd,  and  explains  their  relation  in  each  case  to  the  drifts  of 
the  district ;  inferring  that,  while  some  of  them  may  be  older  than 
the  marine  Clwydian  drift,  and  some  may  possibly  be  even  preglacial, 
yet  that  none  of  the  bone-deposits  so  far  found  in  any  of  them  can  be 
referred  to  so  early  a  date. 

XI. SUPPLEITENTART    NoTE    ON    TwO    DeEP    BoRHTOS    IS    Ke5T.      Bj 

W.  Whitakeb,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.Inst.C.E. 

THE  paper  **  On  Deep  Borings  at  Chatham,"  communicated  in 
abstract  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  was  afterwards 
read,  with  various  additions,  to  the  Geological  Society.  Since  then, 
however,  further  information  has  been  got,  some  of  which  is  of  im- 
portance, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
Company  is  about  to  make  a  deep  trial-boring  at  Dover. 

The  boring  at  Chattendcn  Barracks,  near  Chatham,  has  been  finished, 
being  taken  to  a  depth  of  over  1 1 60  feet,  the  bottom  of  the  Gault  being 
reached  at  1162  feet,  where  sand  (Lower  Greensand)  was  found  and 
water  got.  In  my  account  of  the  section  it  was  left,  in  Gault,  at  1103 
feet,  and  I  ventured  to  say  that  "  some  60  feet  more  would  reach  the 
bottom  of  that  formation " ;  this  happened  in  59  feet.  I  did  not 
venture,  however,  to  predict  the  finding  of  Lower  Greensand,  as,  from 
the  thinness  of  that  series  at  Chatham,  a  little  southward,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  it  might  soon  disappear  northward. 

The  almost  exact  correspondence  of  the  combined  thickness  of  Chalk 
and  Gault  here,  872  feet,  with  the  same  total  at  Chatham  (875  and 
878  feet  in  two  borings)  is  noteworthy.  Of  course  there  is  no  Upper 
Greensand,  which  formation  is  absent  at  the  outcrop  on  the  south. 

The  Dover  boring  has  been  carried  a  few  feet  deeper  and  abandoned. 
I  have  visited  the  site,  and  procured  a  good  set  of  specimens  of  the 
bottom  clays,  of  which  we  had  but  a  few  small  pieces  before. 

These  specimens  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  result  of 
this  examination  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  notice.  As  regards  fossils  it  is 
simply  negative,  my  colleagues,  Mr.  G.  Sharraan  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton, 
after  washing  and  sifting  pieces  of  many  specimens,  were  unable  to 
detect  any  organism,  with  a  solitary  exception,  and  that  was  a  simple 
example  of  a  species  of  Rotalia,  which,  struggling  into  existence 
in  Silurian  times,  has  managed  to  survive  to  the  present  day!  I 
have  some  doubts,  too,  Tivbetbei  this  one  fossil  may  not  have  fallen 
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down  the  bore.  Anyway  it  proves  nothing.  As  regards  the  character 
of  the  beds,  however,  I  think  that  a  reasonable  conclusion  may  be 
inferred  from  the  specimens. 

In  my  published  account  certain  beds  are  referred,  with  some  doubt, 
to  the  Lower  Greensand.  The  reference  is  wrong  and  the  doubt  right, 
for  the  top  five  feet,  of  the  49  credited  to  Lower  Greensand,  really 
belong  to  the  base  of  the  Gault,  and  the  bottom  thirteen  feet  to  the 
Wealden,  as  I  believe.  The  Lower  Greensand  is  left,  therefore,  with 
only  31  feet  of  clayey  sand.  It  is  curious  that  specimens  from 
the  bottom  part  (838  to  848  feet)  are  exactly  like  the  corresponding 
specimens  from  tde  bottom  part  of  the  Lower  Greensand  in  the 
Chatham  boring  (932  to  943  feet),  the  two  sets  having  about  the  same 
vertical  extent  (10  or  11  feet). 

These  specimens  remind  one  of  the  division  known  as  the  Sandgate 
Beds,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  division  alone  occurs  at 
Dover,  the  Folkestone  Beds  above  and  the  Hythe  Beds  below  having 
thinned  out,  although  both  those  divisions  are  thicker  than  the 
Sandgate  Beds  at  the  outcrop. 

The  clayey  beds  beneath  have  been  proved  to  a  thickness  of  some  80 
feet,  the  boring  ending  at  about  930  feet.  In  my  paper  I  spoke  of 
chalky  matter  occurring  in  them,  but  in  this  I  was  wrong.  The  white 
specks  in  the  small  specimens  first  seen  certainly  looked  calcareous,  but 
the  examination  of  better  specimens  has  shown  that  they  are  anything 
but  that.  Indeed,  the  prevailing  character  is  the  absence  of  any 
effervescence  when  the  clays  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  in 
many  cases  peculiarly  fine-grained  whitish  beds  simply  absorb  the  acid, 
without  any  effervescent  action. 

On  comparing  the  specimens  with  other  clays,  they  were  found  to  be 
unlike  any  of  the  marine  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  clays,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  their  affinities  lay  rather  with  the  Wealden  series,  and 
probably  with  the  lower,  or  Hastings  division,  than  with  the  Weald 
Clajr. 

I  have  only  lately  been  able  to  test  this  by  the  help  of  a  set  of 
specimens  that  Mr.  G.  Maw  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  roe.  On  ex- 
amining them  I  found  that  three  specimens  of  Weald  Clay,  from  Surrey, 
effervesced  readily,  which  is  perhaps  not  surprising  as  they  came  in  two 
cases  from  close  to  Horsham  stone,  and  in  the  other  from  near  a  Paludina- 
bed.  Nine  specimens  from  a  more  distant  dfttrict,  Dorsetshire,  did  not 
effervesce ;  but  one  can  hardly  give  the  exact  position  of  these  in  the 
Wealden  Series.  Ten  specimens  from  the  Ashdown  Series,  the  lowest 
division  of  the  Hastings  Beds,  not  only,  in  some  cases,  resembled  Dover 
specimens  in  character  (I  speak  from  memory,  not  having  had  the  two 
sets  side  by  side),  but  in  every  case  refused  to  notice  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Should  this  classification  be  right,  it  serves  to  strengthen  very  much 
the  conclusion,  in  my  paper,  that  Dover  is  on  all  grounds  a  good  site 
for  a  deep  trial- boring,^  for  it  looks  as  if  the  bottom  part  of  the  great 
Wealden  Series  came  there  within  600  feet  of  the  surface  in  the  low 
ground,  the  boring  being  described  on  a  site  280  feet  above  the  sea. 

1  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.  1886,  yol.  xlii.  p.  44. 
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rB  rocks  of  Middle  Tertiary  Age,  which  are  found  in  the  hx 
west  of  the  United  States,  are  calcareous  olays  and  maris, 
alternating  with  light-coloured  sandstone.  In  Oregon  they  are  often 
old  trachytic  muds,  three  to  four  thousand  feet  thick,  and  about 
2300  feet  thick  in  Nevada.  But  on  the  White  Biver  in  Nebraska  the 
thickness  of  these  rocks  is  reduced  to  150  feet,  and  there  the  strata 
are  divided  by  Hayden  into  eight  zones.  The  Oregon  beds  ars 
typically  seen  on  the  John  Day  Kiver,  so  that  the  White  Biver  and 
the  John  Day  beds  are  regarded  as  equivalent,  and  belong  to  the 
Miocene  series.  These  rocks  hitherto  have  yielded  no  Fishes  or 
Amphibia,  and  no  traces  of  Birds ;  so  that  Uie  disonssion  of  their 
fauna  is  limited  to  Beptiles  and  Mammals. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  reptilian  life,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  older  Eocene  series,  is  the  absence  of  Crocodiles,  the  decrease 
in  number  of  species  of  Tortoises,  with  an  increase  of  Lizards 
and  Serpents.  But  none  of  the  Reptiles  are  remarkable  for  size, 
and  are  sinnlar  in  proportions  to  those  now  living  in  the  same 
region.  The  author  commences  with  the  genus  Testudo,  which  is 
represented  by  five  species  in  the  White  River  beds  of  Colorado. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  marginal  bones,  the  shape 
of  gular  scutes  and  other  characters.  T,  quadratus  is  the  largest, 
T.  laticuneus  the  best  preserved.  Some  of  the  species  are  only 
described  from  a  few  bones,  because  the  difficulties  of  transport  com- 
pelled the  author  to  select  such  as  were  most  characteristic,  often 
leaving  the  bulk  of  the  specimens  behind.  The  only  other  Ghelonian 
is  Leidy's  Stylemys  nebrascensis. 

The  Lizards  are  for  the  most  part  founded  upon  fragmentary 
remains.  FeltosauruB^  however,  is  well  preserved.  In  this  genus 
the  temporal  fossa  is  not  roofed  over  by  bone,  but  is  rather  small ; 
the  orbits  are  large.  Two  median  dermal  scutes,  which  represent 
the  interparietal  and  postinterparietal  plates,  have  left  impressions 
on  the  parietal  bone.  The  genus  is  distinguished  from  QerrhonoUUf 
by  having  had  the  body  covered  with  bony  scutes,  which  were 
rectangular,  and  arranged  in  transverse  bands,  joined  at  the  sides  by 
minute  sutures,  and  overlapping  in  an  imbricated  method.  The 
hexagonal  scutes  on  the  skull  are  one  of  its  most  distinctive  charao- 
ters ;  one  species  is  known.  Exostinw,  very  imperfectly  known, 
appears  to  be  related  to  Peltosaurus,  but  that  genus  has  the  frontal 
region  much  wider,  and  wants  the  tubercles  along  the  supra-orbital 
border.     Adprion  formosum  is  a  Lizard  known  from  a  dentary  bone, 
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with  olosely-packed  (^lindrioal  plenrondont  teeth,  haTing  oompreesed 
orowns  witii  three  ouape,  the  median  one  large  and  those  at  the  sides 
small.  JXaeium  quinqnipedale  is  foanded  on  a  Baoral  vertebra  whioh 
haa  00  trace  of  a  neural  apine ;  and  indioatea  an  animal  as  large  as 
any  of  the  living  Iguanidfe.  The  genus  Plalgrhaehii  is  only  known 
from  Tertebrss  whioh  have  the  centra  mnoh  impreesed,  the  neural 
spine  redaoed  to  a  low  kael,  and  the  ridge  oonneoting  the  zygapo- 
pliyaes  deeply  notched,  a  oharaoter  whioh  distinguishes  these  veiiebne 
from  those  of  Ptllotavrtu  :  three  spaoiea  are  known.  Cremtulosaunit 
earinieollit  is  a  Lizard  known  from  cervical  vertebm,  somewhat  like 
those  of  Phtynoioma  eoruutum,  but  with  relatively  small  cup  and 
ball  articulations,  and  a  strong  rib-like  hypapophysis. 

There  are  four  genera  of  Snakes  founded  on  vertebne,  whioh  are 
the  only  parts  hitherto  discovered.  Aphelcpkii  is  very  like  the  living 
genus  Charina,  though  the  zygosphene  is  wider.  Ogmophit,  known 
from  two  speoiea,  is  an  allied  typo,  distinguished  by  the  ridge  which 
extends  from  the  parapophysis,  and  the  groove  which  lies  between 
that  ridge  and  the  middle  line  of  the  centrum.  Oalamagraa  is  a 
■itnilar  type,  but  intermediate  between  the  two  last  named.  Neuro- 
dromievt  has  vertebrs  which  resemble  those  of  one  of  the  Orotalidce, 
but  haa  no  process  below  the  prezygapophyais,  and  haa  the  hypapo- 
physis less  robust. 

The  Mammalia  of  the  White  River  period  are  not  leas  numerous 
than  those  of  the  Bridger  and  Wasatch  rooks,  but  a  great  change 
has  oome  over  the  fauna.  All  the  Amblypoda  have  disappeared, 
and  there  are  no  representatives  of  the  Tseniodonta,  Tillodonta,  or  of 
the  Lopbiodnnls ;  while  the  Greodonta  and  Mesodonta  are  rare.  No 
q>ecies  of  mammal  found  in  these  rocks  is  common  to  the  under- 
lying Eocene  aeries.  The  Miocene  speoies  reaoh  a  larger  average 
size,  particularly  among  the  Ferissodactyla  and  Canivora.  Life 
would  appear  to  have  been  abundant:  for  the  author  states  that 
many  of  iho  species  are  represented  by  great  droves,  and  their  bones 
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fonn  beds  of  oonsiderable  extent.  The  Marsupialia  is  represented 
by  doubtful  types,  some  of  whioh  have  already  been  referred  to  the 
Creodonts,  and  are  only  placed  with  the  Mareupials  provisionally. 
P«rat%eriMm,  though  represented  by  six  species,  is  only  known  from 
the  cranium  and  mandibles.  An  excellent  discussion  is  given  of  its 
dental  oharactere,  with  the  result  that  the  teeth  differ  from  those  of 
nscij>i  ni.-^TOL.  ni. — ■f.a.  xi,  %% 
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DtdelphtB  in  the  elevation  of  the  median  ooapa  of  the  anperior  true 
molars  into  Vs,  and  in  the  tubercles  of  the  external  aeries  becoming 
obsolete.  All  the  species  are  founded  on  dental  characterB. 
Jde$odeete8  and  Geolabia  are  referred  provisionally  to  the  Creodonta. 
The  former  is  intermediate  between  LepticUt  and  Ictopa,  the  last 
premolar  having  a  single  sharp  cusp  as  in  the  former  genua,  with  an 
internal  cusp  or  heel  like  that  of  the  latter.  The  cranial  ohaFActers 
are  like  those  of  LeptictiSf  and  the  molars  and  some  other  featares 
recall  the  living  genus  Solenodon.  The  presternum  has  a  prominent 
keel  in  front,  like  that  of  a  bird.  The  cerebral  hemispherea  and 
cerebellum  are  a  little  wider  than  long,  and  together  have  a  sab- 
quadrate  outline.  The  only  species  known  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Hedgehog.  Qeolabis  is  only  known  from  crania,  from  which  the 
molar  teeth  are  wanting,  and  the  author  is  uncertain  whether  it  may  not 
be  identical  with  Damnina,  Menotherium  lemurinum^  though  placed 
under  the  Insectivora,  is  regarded  as  the  first  indication  of  a  Lemur 
in  the  Miocene  of  the  United  States,  and  indicates  an  animal  as  laige 
as  the  domestic  Cat  The  genus  Damnina  is  referred  with  some 
doubt  to  the  Cheiroptera.  It  has  the  posterior  external  cusp  of  the 
true  molar  teeth  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  like  the  anterior  cusp, 
only  rather  smaller ;  both  internal  cusps  are  at  the  summits  of  strong 
ridges  :  two  species  are  described. 

The  order  Bodentia  is  represented  by  no  fewer  than  thirty-one 
species  and  eight  genera,  of  which  Sciurus,  Meaperomyt  and  Leput 
are  found  living  in  the  same  region,  and  all  the  fossil  species  of  Rodents 
belong  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  order  which  now  inhabit 
North  America.  The  author  observes  that  the  feet  and  teeth  in  this 
order  present  a  succession  of  changes  in  structure  with  time.  The 
earliest  known  forms,  allies  of  the  Squirrels,  belong  to  the  suh- 
order  Sciuromorpha.  In  them  the  trochlear  structures  of  the  hume- 
rus and  tibia  are  but  little  developed,  they  are  plantigrade,  with  five 
digits,  and  the  fibula  is  not  co-ossified  with  the  tibia,  while  their 
teeth  have  nearly  always  long  roots  and  short  crowns,  and  are  rarely 
prismatic  An  advance  on  this  generalized  type  is  seen  in  the  sub- 
order Histricomorpba  (which  has  a  single  representative  in  the 
Loup  Fork  beds),  in  many  of  its  members  having  a  reduced 
number  of  digits  and  piismatic  dentition.  In  the  third  suborder, 
Myomorpba,  the  tibia  is  found  co-ossified  with  the  fibula ;  many 
genera  have  prismatic  teeth,  some  a  reduced  number  of  digits,  and 
a  few,  comprising  the  Jerboas,  have  the  metatarsal  bones  blended 
together.  Finally,  the  Rabbits  add  to  these  specialized  characters 
a  primitive  character  in  the  presence  of  four  superior  incisor  teeth ; 
and  the  author  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Rodents  are  either 
direct  descendants  from  the  Marsupials,  or  that  the  Rabbits  may 
represent  the  suborder  Tillodonta  of  the  Eocene.  The  diJQfereutiatioo 
of  the  Rodent  suborders,  however,  must  be  anterior  to  the  Miocene 
period,  for  the  Squirrel  tribe  has  already  occurred  in  the  Lower 
Eocene.  The  Myomorpba  appear  in  the  John  Day  beds,  but  without 
prismatic  teeth,  while  the  Lagomorpha  are  typically  developed  in  the 
White  River  beds,  and  a  true  Porcupine  represents  the  Hystrioo- 
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morpha  in  the  highest  Miocene.  There  is,  moreover,  an  interesting 
affinity  between  the  extinct  and  living  genera,  in  the  circumstance 
that  all  the  ancient  genera  differ  from  their  modern  representatives  in 
the  greater  constriction  of  the  skull  behind  the  orbits,  acccompanied 
by  an  absence  of  postorbital  processes.  The  genus  Sciurus  is  known 
from  three  species,  two  of  which  are  about  the  size  of  the  grey  and 
red  Squirrels  of  North  America.  Oymnoptychus  appears  to  be  a 
Squirrel  nearly  related  to  Sciurus^  but  differs  in  having  the  tubercles 
and  crests  of  the  molar  teeth  more  complex  than  in  any  existing 
genus,  except  Pteromya.  There  are  two  species  which  differ  in  size 
and  in  proportions  of  the  lower  molar  teeth. 

Meniscomys  is  another  type  in  which  the  dentition  resembles  that 
of  Pteromya,  but  differs  in  the  upper  molars  wanting  the  re-entering 
inflexion  of  the  enamel.  Four  species  are  described,  which  differ  in 
the  length  of  the  roots  of  the  molars,  in  the  character  of  the  dental 
crests,  and  the  plications  of  the  inferior  molar  teeth. 

It  is  observed  that  there  is  a  suggestive  resemblance  between 
Memacomya  hippodvs  and  Haplodontia  tufa,  now  living  in  Oregon, 
which  is  indicative  of  a  common  origin.  This  ends  the  history  of 
the  true  Squirrels. 

Ischyromys  is  the  type  of  a  distinct  family ;  for,  though  it  resembles 
the  Squirrels  in  dental  characters,  the  infraorbital  foramen  occupies 
the  position,  at  the  origin  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  seen  in  Porcupines 
and  Cavies.  The  superciliary  ridge  and  postorbital  process,  seen  in 
most  Squirrels,  is  lost ;  and  there  is  a  contraction  between  the  orbits, 
which  approximates  towards  the  Beaver.  Beavers  are  represented  by 
two  species  of  the  genus  Ccutor.  C,  peninafdatus  is  about  the  size  of 
the  large  prairie  Marmot,  and  is  abundant  in  the  Miocene  rocks  of 
Oregon.  C.  gradatvs  is  somewhat  smaller.  Heliscomya  vetus  is  the 
smallest  Mammal  of  the  White  Biver  beds,  being  about  the  size  of 
Mu8  mu8culu8.  Its  affinities  are  open  to  some  doubt;  the  four 
inferior  molars  have  crowns  with  four  cusps  in  two  transverse 
pairs  and  a  broad  ledge  on  the  external  side  of  the  cusps. 

The  Myomorpha  are  represented  by  two  families,  MuridsB  and 
Geomyidsd.  Eumys  elegans,  of  Leidy,  is  a  Bat  found  in  the  White 
Biver  rocks  in  Eastern  Colorado,  previously  known  from  Dakota. 
The  molar  teeth  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  Norway  Bat,  but  the 
muzzle  only  two-thirds  as  long,  so  that  the  animal  was  smaller  and 
more  robust.  Hesperomys  nemaiodon  is  a  representative  of  an  exist- 
ing genus,  and  indicates  a  Bat  as  large  as  the  red  Squirrel.  The 
genus  Pactculus,  which  has  three  superior  molars,  differs  from  Stg- 
modon  and  Neotoma,  in  having  three  external  inflexions  of  the  enamel, 
instead  of  two,  in  the  upper  molars.  Entoptychua,  known  from  five 
species,  is  referred  to  the  Geomyidee.  The  molar  teeth  are  four  above 
and  four  below,  rootless,  with  prismatic  crowns,  which  differ  from 
those  of  PerognathuSf  in  having  the  enamel  loop  cut  off  and  isolated. 
The  skull  wants  the  vacuities  and  large  foramina  seen  in  many 
Bodents.  The  bones  of  the  skeleton  in  general  resemble  those  of  the 
genus  Thomomys,  The  species  are  defined  by  the  characters  of  the 
superciliary  borders,  the  length  of  the  skull,  and  width  of  tVv<6  v^^- 
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molars.  The  species  are  found  in  the  John  Day  beds  of  Oregon. 
PleuroUeus  is  another  member  of  the  same  family.  It  is  represented 
by  two  species,  and  approximates  to  the  existing  genera  Heteromyt 
and  PerognathvB,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  most  distinctiye  differ- 
ence is  the  grooving  of  the  upper  incisors. 

The  Lagomorpha  is  represented  by  three  genera.  Pdlaolagtu  is  a 
type  which  approximates  towards  Lepns,  but  it  has  no  postirontal 
process,  and  the  first  inferior  molar  consists  of  one  colunm,  more  or  less 
divided.  A  cast  of  the  cerebral  chamber  shows  that  the  olfactoiy 
lobes  are  large,  expanding  abruptly  from  the  hemispheres,  from 
which  a  constriction  separates  them.  They  are  wider  than  long,  and 
wider  than  the  front  of  the  cerebrum.  The  brain  was  smaller  than 
in  the  Rabbit,  and  in  the  Palaolagtu  haydeni  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  smaller,  and  the  olfactory  lobes  larger.  The  number  of  teeth  is 
the  same  as  in  existing  Habbits,  but  with  age  many  changes  appear, 
which  at  first  suggest  the  characters  of  different  species. 

P.  haydeni  was  widely  distributed  in  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Oregon. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  Lepus  tylvattens,  which 
now  inhabits  North  America.  P.  triplex  was  rather  larger  than  the 
prairie  Marmot.  Lepus  emisianns  is  the  only  species  of  the  genns 
found  in  the  John  Day  River  beds.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  free 
short  postorbital  processes,  which  are  narrower  than  in  L,  auduhoui, 
and  behind  these  processes  the  cranium  is  narrower.  The  mandible 
has  the  form  of  L.  syhaiicus,  which  the  animal  resembled  in  size. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Camivora. 

From  the  views  already  developed  by  the  author,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  the  Camivora  distinguished  as  clawed  Mammalia  with  trans- 
verse glenoid  cavity  of  the  squamosal  bone,  confluent  scaphoid  and 
lunar  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  well-developed  cerebral  hemispheres. 
A  good  deal  is  made  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  because  some 
Insectivora  possess  a  united  scapholunar  bone.  Hence  the  crucial 
fissure  of  the  hemispheres,  which  is  present  in  all  Camivora,  except 
one  or  two  of  the  Melina3,  becomes  as  important  a  characteristic  as 
the  absence  of  the  parieto-occipital,  and  calcarine  fissures.  The 
author  makes  two  primary  divisions  of  the  order  :  first,  Hypomycteri, 
in  which  the  external  nostril  is  occupied  by  the  complex  maxillo- 
turbinal  bone,  while  the  ethmo-turbinal  bones  are  confined  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  the  inferior  ethmo-turbinal  is  of 
small  size ;  and,  secondly,  the  Epimycteri,  in  which  the  external 
nostril  is  occupied  by  the  inferior  ethmo-turbinal  and  the  reduced 
maxillo-turbinal.  The  Hypomycteri  stand  next  to  the  Pinnipedia, 
since  the  maxillo-turbinal  bone  has  the  same  anterior  development 
in  that  group.  The  division  of  the  groups  into  families  dej)ends 
upon  the  presence  of  sectorial  teeth,  which  are  defined  as  having  at 
least  two  external  tubercles,  and  by  the  flattening  and  emargination 
of  their  continuous  edges,  the  sectorial  blade  is  formed.  Other 
characters  are  found  in  the  nimiber  and  form  of  the  molars,  tlie 
presence  or  absence  of  an  alisphenoid  canal,  the  character  of  the  otic 
bulla  and  the  number  of  toes. 

The  Canidse  were  abundant  in  the  Miocene  of  North  America,  but 
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ID  the  lower  and  middle  portions  of  the  deposit  tbe  genera  are  allied 
to  Cania,  wbUe  in  the  Upper  Miocene  or  Loop  Fork  beds  the  genus 
Canii  prevails.  Eight  genera  of  Dogs  are  here  represented  by 
twenty-five  species.  Amphioyon  of  Lartet  is  known  from  three 
species.  A.  eutpigerui  is  not  larger  than  the  Kit  Fox;  A.  harti- 
iornianui  is  about  the  size  of  a  Coyote,  and  A.  vetut  rather  larger. 
TemHocyon  has  four  speoies,  and  is  distinguished  from  Canit  by  the 
presence  of  a  cutting  edge  on  the  superior  faoe  of  the  heel  of  tbe 
inferior  sectorial,  in  place  of  a  double  row  of  tubercles  surrounding 
a  basin.  This  keel  is  a  repetition  upon  that  tooth  of  the  heel  seen  in 
the  posterior  premolar  teeth  of  many  Camivora.  The  genus  ap- 
proaches most  closely  to  the  French  form  Cgnodietu  eraiiirostria. 
On  Temnoei/on  eoryphaue  the  author  observes  that  the  dimensions 
were  abont  those  of  the  Canit  latram,  but  the  faoe  was  shorL  The 
brain-case  is  smaller  than  in  the  Coyote.  The  genus  Galeeyniu 
of  Owen  is  well  represented  by  four  species,  whioh  are  obaracterized 
by  the  relatively  email  size  of  their  sectorial  teeth.    The  internal 
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tubercle  of  the  inferior  sectorial  is  more  largely  developed  than  in 
the  later  epeoiea  of  Dogs,  and  thus  approaches  some  of  the  Viverridfe. 
The  genus  is  separated  from  Qmig  by  the  presence  of  the  epitrochlear 
foramen  of  the  humerus,  a  oharacter  shared  with  AmpMcyoa  and 
Temnocjrctn.  G.  gregariiu  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  Bed  Fox. 
G,  geytmarianM  was  about  the  size  of  Mualela  pennanli :  it  stood  lower 
en  the  legs  than  a  Fox,  had  a  body  as  slender  as  the  most  vermiform 
of  Weasels,  and  a  tail  as  long  as  in  tbe  Ichneumons.  Q.  lemur  is  the 
smallest  species  yet  discovered  in  the  Miocene  of  Oregon.  Enhydroeyon 
has  the  oanine  type  of  dentition,  but  in  ihe  form  of  skull  resembles 
the  Polecat  and  Otter :  but  one  species  is  known,  which  was  probably 
as  large  as  the  Coyote. 
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Oligobunu  eratnmdUu  diffen  from  letteyon  vmialieuM  of  Brazil,  in 
the  greater  development  of  the  inner  part  of  the  upper  tubennilii 
molar,  vrhile  the  tuberonlar  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  is  much  Im 
developed.  Hyanoeyon  differs  from  Oligobimia  in  wanting  the  fint 
premolar  and  the  aeoond  molar  teeth  in  both  jaws.  Btmaltma  it 
allied  to  Putcnui  and  perhaps  to  Otdo,  bat  ia  diatingaiBhed  by  the 
form  of  ite  tubercular  tooth,  which  is  a  cutting  tooth  without  oiupi 
or  tubercles. 

In  the  higher  genera  of  tiie  family  Nimravidn,  the  dental  oharaoten 
are  like  those  of  the  Felids,  but  among  the  lower  genera  the  number 
of  molar  teeth  increases  anteriorly  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  at  both  eoia 
of  the  series  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  though  the  number  of  tme  molait 
never  exceeds  one  above  and  two  below.  Eight  genera  an  at  present 
grouped  in  this  tribe ;  and  they  show  modifications  in  the  reduced 
number  of  molars,  the  enlarged  sise  of  the  upper  canines,  smalla: 
size  of  the  lower  oauine,  conical  form  of  the  orowna  of  the  inoison, 
addition  of  a  cutting  lobe  to  the  anterior  base  of  the  upper  sectorial 
tooth,  the  obliteration  of  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  lower  sectorial  in 
which  the  heel  is  lost,  and  in  the  development  of  outting  lobes  on 
the  hinder  borders  of  the  larger  premolar  teeth. 


Ai'inramJ  sompkodut. 

Some  of  these  genera  may  belong  to  the  Cryptoproctidn ;  but 
until  the  number  of  digits  is  known  in  all  the  forms,  this  point 
cannot  be  determined.  ATekxlurut  debilia  was  an  animal  baring 
much  the  aspect  of  existing  Cats,  but  with  more  slender  feet,  narrower 
head,  and  greater  oonvesity  of  the  region  between  and  behind  tha 
eyes.  The  prehensile  organs  of  the  feet,  and  teeth,  were  less  robust 
It  was  about  the  size  of  the  American  Panther.  There  is  no  cutting 
-'t  to  the  front  of  the  oauine  tooth,  and  the  posterior  edge  is  not 
■tad.    The  secAoriaX  te^fti  Wnq  ^Vjh^-ubstov)  fctm,  the  superior 
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tooth  has  no  anterior  lobe,  and  the  inferior  tooth  has  no  iaterual 
tnberale,  but  the  heel  is  present.  Nimravv*  is  known  from  two 
species  nearly  allied  to  Arehtdunu,  bat  dietinguished  hj  wanting  the 
anterior  premolars  in  both  jaws,  while  the  large  oanine  in  the  upper 
jaw  JB  dentioolated.  In  dental  formula  and  oharaotera,  it  resembles 
flopiopAoMiM,  with  the  addition  of  a  tnberoular  inferior  molar  tooth 
There  is  no  evidenoe  to  show  the  length  of  the  body.  The  canine 
teeth  were  probably  exposed ;  and,  as  penetrating  weapons,  are  un- 
rivalled among  oamLTOrous  animals.  Three  speoies  of  Dinictii  are 
deeoribed ;  it  ia  a  primitive  sabre-tootb  genus,  closely  connected  with 
the  false  sabre-toothed  group.  The  superior  oanine  is  long  and  com- 
pressed, and  rests  against  an  inferior  marginal  flange  of  the  mandible, 
whose  surfaoa  is  divided  from  that  of  the  symphysis  by  a  strong 
angle.  Pogonodon  conneots  Dimctii  with  the  higher  sabre-toothed 
genera,  but  wants  the  tubercular  lower  molar  of  Dinielii,  while  it 
poesesaea  the  seoond  inferior  premolar  which  is  wanting  in  Hnplo- 
phonetu.  The  speoies  are  the  largest  of  the  North  American  sabre- 
tooths. 


P.  pJatycopta  is  equal  to  the  largest  Drepanodon,  and  only  inferior 
in  size  to  Hmtlodon.  The  skull  is  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  Brazilian 
variety  of  the  Jaguar.  The  molar  teeth  are  rather  small,  the  Rpcond 
sectorial  is  primitive,  and  peculiar  in  its  robust  heel.  JToplophoneiu 
is  a  genus  with  the  dental  formula  of  Drepanodon  and  the  true  Cats, 
but  whioh  retains  the  primitive  form  of  the  sectorial  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The  type-species  was  as  large  as  the  Canadian  Lynx, 
with  long  and  slender  upper  canines.  Three  Bpecies  are  described. 
Here  Book  i.  terminates,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  John  Day 
faana,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Pliocene  period,  for  descriptiun  in  the 
second  book  of  volume  iii.  The  beautiful  plates  by  which  the  text 
is  iUustroted  refleot  credit  upon  the  vc\m\a,  u  v«\i  b&  m.^\l  '^a»> 
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Govemment  Department  which  iisoes  tbem,  and  will  always  make 
this  work  one  of  the  standard  landmarks  in  the  history  of  Mammalian 
life. 

As  we  close  the  hook,  it  is  with  an  earnest  deeire  that  the  same 
devotion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  interests  of  Soienoe 
which  has  placed  this  magnificent  contribution  before  the  world, 
may  at  no  distant  date  he  able  to  secure  the  publication  of  the 
remainder  of  the  author's  contrihutions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fossil 
Yertebrata  of  the  United  States  Territories.  It  is,  we  believe,  known 
that  the  materials  for  these  histories  have  been  in  part  gathered  bj 
many  adventurous  explorations,  and  not  inconsiderable  expenditure 
by  the  author ;  and  that  the  United  States  Government  has  already 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  preparing  plates  to  accompany  the 
text,  which  remains  in  their  hands  unused.  We  venture  to  believe 
that  the  gratitude  which  scientific  men  feel  for  the  work  already 
published,  emphasizes  the  hope  that  it  may  be  speedily  completed ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributiona  to  knowledge  ever 
made  by  an  individual,  and  its  publication  reflects  honour  on  the 
nation. 

When  we  survey  the  enormous  range  of  Professor  Cope's 
work,  which  has  enriched  every  department  of  the  Yertebrata  with 
new  materials,  often  interpreted  with  strikingly  original  conceptions, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  bear  witness  to  the  magnitude  of  labonrs 
which  derive  their  chief  value  from  the  genius  which  directs  tbem. 
Shortcomings  are  easily  detected,  but  when  balanced  against  valuable 
achievements,  may  well  be  passed  over.  Most  of  the  great  writers 
on  similar  subjects  in  the  Old  World  have  secured  honour  by  select- 
ing for  their  labours,  materials  more  or  less  perfect,  which  left  no 
doubt  on  their  interpretations.  Obscure  and  difficult  specimens  have 
been  laid  on  one  side  until  later  discoveries  or  maturer  powers  in  the 
writer,  removed  the  obscurities.  Professor  Cope,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  never  shrunk  from  any  difficulties  which  his  materials  presented. 
A  tooth,  or  a  fragment  of  a  mandible,  or  an  ankle  bone  in  his  hands 
has  revealed  a  new  type  of  life.  The  discoveries  which  other  men 
have  waited  for,  for  half  a  lifetime,  he  has  utilized  as  the  fossils 
successively  came  to  hand,  so  that  the  nomenclature  of  his  species 
has  changed,  and  the  interpretation  of  organic  structures  has 
gradually  unfolded  results  of  increasing  value.  There  is  hardly  any 
writer  whose  work,  looked  back  upon  after  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
does  not  show  that,  here  and  there,  interpretations  might  be 
improved.  Such  improvements  Prof.  Cope  has  been  able,  in  many 
cases,  to  make  in  a  much  shorter  time  by  unceasing  industry,  and 
vigilance  to  seize  new  truths  as  they  appeared.  Work  like  this, 
upon  fragmentary  fossils,  appeals  with  most  powerful  interest  to 
those  whose  knowledge  enables  them  to  appreciate  this  daring  faith 
in  scientific  methods,  which  is  hedged  round*  with  reasons  for  the 
results  proclaimed.  And  it  is  only  when  these  earlier  judgments  are 
in  so  many  cases  sustained  by  later  work  on  better  specimens,  that 
the  discriminating  insight  manifested  justifies  such  methods  of  work. 

The  results  at  wh\c\i  lYi^  aMXHckOx  \^aa  ^.tcived  in  this  firat  book  of 
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volume  ill.  are  modestly  stated  by  himself  under  fifteen  heads,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  the  discovery  of  the  Laramie  genus  Champso- 
saurtu  in  Tertiary  beds,  the  discovery  of  Tertiary  allies  of  Plagiatdax, 
the  discovery  of  five  families  and  many  genera  of  Creodonta,  the 
discovery  of  the  Periptyohidsd,  the  Meniscotheriidss,  the  Phenaco- 
dontidee,  the  discovery  of  characters  of  the  suborder  Condylarthra, 
the  characters  of  the  PantolambdidsB,  of  the  suborder  Taligrada, 
of  the  Anaptomorphidae,  the  reconstruction  of  Hyracolherium  and 
Eyrachui,  the  discovery  of  many  Marsupials  in  the  Lower  Miocene, 
and  of  ancestors  of  the  Cats  and  Dogs ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
description  of  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  species,  all  discovered  by 
the  author,  except  thirty-two.  But  although  the  present  volume  may 
not  claim  to  have  first  set  forth  the  greater  results  to  which  these  are 
but  some  of  the  stepping-stones,  we  may  point  to  the  method  of  com- 
parison of  the  fossil  types  with  each  other  and  with  living  genera  as 
indications  of  the  sources  of  knowledge  by  which  the  grouping  of 
families  and  genera  has  been  produced,  which  has  given  rise  to  new 
ordinal  and  sub-ordinal  groups  and  improved  classifications.  The 
conception  of  the  Bunotheria  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  results,  because  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  apply 
the  principles  of  evolution  to  Mammalian  classification  in  its  larger 
grouping.  The  Amblypoda  introduces  a  new  hoofed  type  of  life, 
which  was  already  elaborated  by  the  descriptions  of  Coryphodon, 
given  in  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Survey  in  1877.  These  and  a 
multitude  of  minor  innovations  in  classification  are  the  fruits  of  new 
knowledge  gathered  partly  from  animals  still  living,  partly  from 
the  wonderful  organisms  discovered  in  United  States  rocks.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  Mammalia 
as  a  whole,  is  more  instructive  as  to  the  laws  of  life,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  component  structures  of  animals  have  varied, 
and  been  evolved,  than  the  insight  gained  during  the  same  time  by 
the  study  of  Embryology.  This  harvest  of  fruit  from  the  past  may 
justify  the  confidence  that  in  the  history  of  fossil  life,  which  has  yet 
to  be  told  by  the  palsBontologtst,  the  significance  of  the  varied 
organization  of  existing  animals  will  be  demonstrated. 

H.  G.  Seelbt. 


IL — M.   L.  DoLLO   ON  NEW    Chelonians    from  the  Eocene  of 

Belgium.^ 

IN  these  two  memoirs  the  learned  Assistant  Naturalist  to  the  Eoyal 
Belgian  Museum  of  Natural  History  describes  two  new  genera 
of  Chelonians  which  are  of  very  considerable  interest,  and  also  pub- 
lishes a  synopsis  of  the  classification  of  the  order,  which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  proposed  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia. 

1  <*  Les  Cli61onieii8  du  Broxellien  (Eocdne  Moyen)  de  la  Belgiqne,"  Ball.  Mus.  R. 
Hist.  Nat.  Belg.  yol.  It.  7-5-86,  pis.  i.  ii.  (1884),  **Le8  Chdonieiu  LaDdeniens 
(Eocene  Inf^rieur)  de  la  Belg^ue,"  Ibid,  pp.  129 -1\\,  ^QO^s?ti\ik 
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The  proposed  classifioatioii  is  as  follows : 

Order  Chblonia. 
Suborder  I.  Prochelonia. — Sect.  Macbloovatbul. 

2.   EUCHBLOMIA. —       ,»      1.   AtHBCA. 

„    2.  Thbcophoba. 

Subsect  1.  Plbubodiba. 

2.  Cbtptoduliu   a.  Ihui^icpUttrM, 

b.  Chdopiiutrm 
c  ZpatpUutTM, 

The  first  suborder  is  a  purely  hypothetical  one,  and  is  formed  for 
the  ancestors  of  the  known  forms  which  are  presumed  to  have  been 
famished  with  teeth.  Apart  from  the  general  question  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  overload  scientific  nomenclature  with  terms  for 
hypothetical  groups,  it  appears  to  us  that  in  this  instance  the  author 
would  have  exercised  greater  discretion  if  he  had  refrained  from 
proposing  this  suborder,  since,  as  Prof.  A.  Newton  has  reoently 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  Birds,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
possession  of  teeth  by  the  more  primitive  forms  of  a  group  entails 
the  separation  of  such  forms  from  the  more  specialized  groups  which 
have  lost  these  organs. 

The  Euchelonia  comprehends  all  known  members  of  the  order; 
the  section  Athecso  being  formed  for  Sphargis  and  its  fossil  allies ; 
while  the  section  Thecophora  includes  all  other  known  forms.  The 
first  subsection  (Pleurodira)  of  the  latter  embraces  the  existing 
family  Chelydidte  and  certain  Mesozoic  forms  such  as  PlesiocheJys. 
The  existing  members  {e.g.  ChelySf  Flatemya,  and  Hydraspia)  of  this 
subsection,  which  is  characterized  by  certain  features  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  presence  of  an  intergular  plate,  are  now  entirely  confined  to 
the  Southern  Hemisphere ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
Plaiemys  is  represented  in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  England,  a  member 
{H,  Leithi)  of  the  South  American  genus  iZ^ras/>t«  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Gray  from  the  Eocene  of  Bombay.  In  the  Cryptodira,  which 
may  be  now  regarded  as  the  Chelonians  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
are  included  all  the  remaining  members  of  the  order.  In  the  first 
(Dactyloplastra)  of  the  three  groups  into  which  this  subsection  is 
divided,  M.  DoUo  recognizes  four  families, — the  Chelonida,  FropUur- 
ida,  Trionychida,  and  Chelydrida.  llie  second  group  (Clidoplastra) 
is  divided  into  the  Pleuroatemida,  BaSnida,  Adocidaf  Emydida, 
Cino8temid<B,  and  Teatudinida ;  while  the  third  (Lysostema)  com- 
prises only  the  Cisiudinida  (e.g,  Cistudo,  Terrapene,  etc.). 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  whether  such  a  complicated  division  of 
the  Cryptodira  is  advisable,  especially  as  some  English  systematists 
(e.g.  Dr.  Sclater  ^ )  include  the  Cistudinida,  Cinostemida,  Chelydrida 
(e.g.  Chelydra  and  Macrochelys  or  MacroclemmyB),  and  apparently 
the  BainidcB  (Le.  if  Dermatemys  be  classed  in  the  latter)  in  the 
Emydida,  and  do  not  consider  the  characters  on  which  M.  Dollo 
relies  as  of  more  than  generic  value.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  on 
which  every  scientist  who  has  studied  the  group  is  entitled  to  use 
his  own  opinion. 

Turning  now  to  the  new  forms  described  by  M.  Dollo,  perhaps 

'  See  "  List  of  ATiimnU  in.  Ooxtoa  ol  I.^^.^^?'  ^'O&.^^Y^.  ^61-571  (1883;. 
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the  most  interesting  is  the  one  from  the  BruxeUien,  to  which  he 
applies  the  name  Faeudotrionyx,  and  classes  in  the  Chelydrida.  This 
form  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  homy  plates  and  the  presence 
of  a  scote-soalptare,  like  TrionyXt  but  was  apparently  furnished  with 
a  complete  series  of  marginal  scutes,  while  the  plastron,  although  only 
imperfeotly  united  to  die  carapace,  is  much  more  complete  than 
in  the  latter.  This  genus  evidently  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  typical  Trionychida  and  those  Tortoises  in  which  the 
shell  is  complete;  M.  Dollo  attaches  more  weight  to  the  apparent 
completeness  of  the  marginal  scutes  than  to  the  sculpture  of  the 
scutes  and  the  absence  of  homy  plates,  and  therefore  separates 
the  genus,  together  with  Anoatira  and  Apholidemya  of  Leidy  from 
the  Trionychidia ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  from  the  variations 
in  the  former  respect  between  Trionyx  and  Emyda,  that  the  argu- 
ments are  at  least  as  strong  in  favour  of  the  opposite  view,  and  for 
taking  the  presence  of  homy  plates  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
Emydida,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  by  Dr.  Sclater. 

The  second  genus,  PachyrhynchuSf  is  from  the  Lower  Eocene,  and 
is  referred  to  the  Chelonida;  it  is  represented  not  only  by  the 
typical  Belgian  P.  OoaaeleH,  but  probably  also  by  the  three  forms 
from  the  London  Clay  described  by  Professor  Sir  R.  Owen 
under  the  names  of  Chdone  longteeps,  C.  planimentum,  and  C, 
trigonicepa.  The  genus  is  distinguished  from  Chelone  by  the  great 
length  of  the  mandibular  symphysis ;  by  the  triangular  form,  thick- 
ness, and  slight  depression  of  the  palate ;  the  depth  of  the  latero- 
temporal  notches ;  the  separation  of  the  nasals  ;  and  by  the  posterior 
nares  being  separated  from  the  anterior  ones  by  long  narrow 
channels,  and  by  opening  on  the  posterior  third  of  the  basal  aspect 
of  the  cranium.  These  differences  M.  Dollo  is  inclined  to  regard  as 
of  rather  more  than  generic  value. 

M.  Dollo  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  paper,  and  especially  on 
the  careful  diagnosis  of  characters  distinguishing  all  his  work. 

K.  L. 


THE  VOLCANIC  ERUPTION  OP  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Sib, — Almost  every  geologist  will  have  read  the  deeply  interesting 
accounts  and  speculations  by  Mr.  Archibald  Geikie  and  Dr.  Hector 
in  **  Nature,"  and  of  Mr.  H.  Etheridge,  jun.,  in  this  Magazine.  As 
the  district  affected  is  one  likely  to  be  subjected  to  a  careful  inves- 
tigation, may  I  be  permitted  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  facts  of 
important  bearing  on  vuloanologioal  science  that  should  be  cleared 
up.  In  my  paper  on  the  geology  of  Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma 
and  in  other  communications,  it  was  pointed  out  that  after  a  long 
state  of  quiescence  of  a  volcano,  the  subsequent  eruption  should  be 
of  the  explosive  ox  plinian  type,  lliat  is  to  say,  the  stony  products 
should  consist  essentially  of  pumioe  du«  U>  \k<^  Wi^^  ^i  'cl^ov?^  "v^^ 
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the  ma^a  bad  remained  in  contact  with  aquiferous  strata,  giadnallj 
absorbing  water,  and  consequently  the  impossibility  of  the  outflow 
of  lava  until  all  the  water-saturated  magma  has  been  ejected.  In 
relation  with  this  the  presence  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  ejeota- 
menta ;  the  lowest  or  first  being  a  very  vitreous  pumice,  except  for 
the  presence  of  pre-emptive  minerals  such  as  the  felspars,  amphibole, 
mica,  and  magnetite  of  first  consolidation;  the  second  or  middle 
division  being  far  more  microlithic,  with  the  presence  of  pyroxene  or 
other  eruptive  or  post-eruptive  formed  minerals ;  and  the  third  or 
upper  division  consisting  of  ash  due  to  the  loss  of  cohesion  within 
the  magma  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  stage  of  conversion  of 
the  glassy  part  into  *'  formed  "  or  individualised  matter. 

In  many  tufas,  and  especially  those  formed  from  the  third  or  upper 
division  of  the  products  of  a  pUnian  eruption,  or  of  any  pumioeons 
ash,  there  are  an  abundance  of  little  pisolitio  concretions  of  great 
perfection.  Scrope  has  suggested  drops  of  water  falling  in  the  dust  as 
the  cause  of  their  production.  To  me  they  seem  rather  a  segregation 
similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  felspathic  and  siliceous  glazing  cream 
in  pottery  manu£eu)ture ;  but  there  is  still  much  doubt,  and  observation 
would  be  of  much  value  if  made  on  the  new  ash,  as  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  formed  immediately,  or  after  long  exposure  and 
soaking  by  moisture.  One  thing  should  be  remembered,  and  that 
is,  that  a  few  small  ones  may  be  inclosed  in  a  larger  one,  which  is 
not  compatible  with  Scrope's  theory. 

The  next  point  is  the  vesicular  structure  in  ashes,  which  often  so 
well  mimics  that  of  lava,  that  in  old  decomposed  rocks  much  douht 
may  exist  as  to  whether  a  given  mass  may  be  a  lava  or  a  tufif. 
I  think  the  drops  of  rain,  suggested  as  an  explanation  of  pisolites,  is 
the  real  influence  at  work  in  producing  these  vesicular  cavities. 

Next,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  new  cones  (or  more 
properly  crater- rings)  have  been  formed  within  the  craters  of 
explosion  towards  the  end  of  the  eruption. 

Observations  on  the  proportion  of  the  eMenticU,  acceBsory,  and 
accidental  ejectamenta  should  be  made  in  each  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  deposits,  and  at  diflerent  distances  from  the  centres  of  explosion. 

Ohservations  of  the  green  and  dry  wood  buried  in  the  pumice 
would  clear  up  the  question  as  to  whether  the  peculiar  lignitization 
or  carbonization  to  be  seen  at  Pompei,  not  only  in  wood,  but  also  in 
bread,  fruit,  cloth,  grain,  etc.,  is  due  to  burning,  baking,  or  subse- 
quent decomposition.  In  Pompei  neither  glass  nor  lead  was  fused 
where  buried  by  the  falling  pumice.  This  I  have  shown  to  be  due 
to  the  low  temperature  ot  the  pumice  from  the  loss  of  heat  in 
converting  liquid  or  dissolved  water  into  vapour  on  the  relief 
of  pressure  during  the  eruption. 

Lastly,  search  should  be  made  for  fulgurites,  which  have  been  met 
with  at  Pompei. 

H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis. 
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THE  PEA-GRIT  OP  LECKHAMPTON  HILL. 

Sib, — In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  just 
issued,  there  is  a  paper  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Witchell,  of  Stroud,  on 
'*  The  Basement  Beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Gloucestershire."  > 
The  reasons  for  writing  the  paper  are  given  under  two  heads,  but 
I  am  only  now  concerned  with  the  first  Mr.  Witchell  says:'  1. 
"  That  the  beds  called  *  Pea-grit*  in  the  Leckhampton  section  by  Hugh 
Strickland,  which  name  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Wright  and  the  Geolo- 
gical Surveyors,  included  in  that  term — erroneously  as  I  think — all 
the  beds  occurring  between  the  Pea-grit  proper,  and  the  Cephalopoda 
bed  of  the  sands,  which  beds  are  shown  in  some  sections  to  be  more 
than  thirty  feet  in  thickness." 

Further  on  Mr.  Witchell  tells  us  that  the  "  Pea-grit "  and  Base- 
ment Beds  at  Leckhampton  Hill  "  are  described  as  Pea-grit  in  the 
published  works  referring  to  them.  Now,  if  Mr.  Witchell  will  refer 
to  the  late  Dr.  Wright's  paper,*  "  On  the  Palasontological  and  Strati- 
graphical  Eelations  of  the  so-called  Sands  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,"  he 
will  find  that  in  the  section  of  Leckhampton  Hill  the  lower  beds  of 
the  Inferior  Oolite  are  referred  to  as  Pea-grit  and /errtk/tnotM  oo/iVe." 
That  Dr.  Wright  was  fully  aware  of  beds  of  oolitic  structure  beneath 
the  **  Pea-grit,"  and  which  he  recognized  as  distinct  from  the  par- 
ticular bed  bearing  that  name,  is  shown  by  his  section  of  Cleeve 
Hill,*  in  which  he  gives  the  following  : — 

ft.    in. 

Pea-grit     21     30 

Coarse  ferruginouB  oolite        22      6 

Edward  Wkthered. 


NOTIDANUS    AMALTHEIy  OPPEL. 

Sir, — During  a  recent  examination  of  the  fossil  Vertebrates  in  the 
Whitby  Museum,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Martin  Simpson,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  the  Liassic  tooth  mentioned  by  Tate  and  Blake  as  referable 
to  Notidanua  Amallhei.  This  specimen,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
not  forthcoming  at  the  time  of  publication  of  my  contribution  to  the 
Palaeontology  of  the  Notidanidas  (antea,  p.  208),  and  it  may  therefore 
be  interesting  to  add  a  brief  note  upon  the  features  it  presents. 

The  fossil  consists  merely  of  a  single  laterally-compressed  cone, 
scarcely  two  millimetres  in  height,  with  a  very  minute  denticulation 
at  the  base  of  one  edge,  and  fixed  upon  a  frs^ment  of  a  root.  The 
cone  has  an  enamelled  surface,  and  the  one  side  is  almost  plane, 
while  the  other  is  strongly  convex ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  tooth 
is  certainly  suggestive  of  other  cones  having  been  broken  away  from 
the  one  that  remains.  There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt,  indeed,  that 
the  specimen    belongs   to  a  Selachian  genus,  and   it  bears  much 

»  Q  J.G.S.  vol.  xlii.  part  3,  No.  167,  pp.  264—270.  »  Ibid.  p.  264. 

3  Jbtd.  vol.  xii.  p.  296,  1856. 

^  Proc.  Cotteswold  Club,  1869,  **  Correlation  of  the  Jurassic  Rocks  of  the  COte 
d'Or  and  the  Cotteswold  Hills.*' 
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more  resemblanoe  to  a  dental  fragment  of  NotidawuB  than  the 
Swabian  fossil  desoribed  by  Oppel,  as  far  as  the  latter's  figure  will 
enable  one  to  judge.  It  does  not  agree  with  the  teeth  of  Pa/ieofpiMS 
or  any  other  Liassio  Shark  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  fltadying, 
and  Tate  and  Blake's  determination  is  very  possibly  oorrect;  but 
more  satisfactory  evidence  must  still  be  awaited  before  there  if 
absolute  certainty  of  the  presence  of  Noiidanug  among  the  early 
Jurassic  fauna.  A.  Smith  Wooowabo. 


ENTOMOSTRACA  IN  THE  BHJETIC8. 

Sir, — In  the  Okolooioal  Maoazinv,  May,  1886,  p.  203,  a  slight 
error  occurs  in  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner's  interesting  paper,  in  stating  that 
"  the  valves  of  a  species  of  Cydaa  abound  in  the  Bhetics."  This 
should  have  been  either  Candona  or  possibly  Cypris ;  the  latter  may 
be  after  all  correct,  as  it  is  associated  with  the  freshwater  aquatic 
Moss,  Naiaditea,  The  supposed  Cydas  has  been  determined  to  be 
Esiheria,  a  brackish-water  Crustacean,  though  Sowerby  stated  it  to 
be  Cyclaa,  when  my  work  on  Fossil  Insects  was  published.  In 
the  Note  (2)  at  the  bottom  the  reference  should  have  been  not 
to  the  Eatheria  bed  in  particular,  but  to  the  Rhsetios  in  general 
(in  which  the  former  is  included),  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
junction  or  passage  beds  between  the  Trias  and  the  Lias. 

P.  B.  Brodib. 


»  — 


HARVEY   BUCHANAN    HOLL,    M.D.,    F.G.S. 

Born   28th    September,    1820 ;     Died   11th    September,    1886. 

This  able  geologist  and  paleeontologist  was  son  of  the  late  William 
HoU,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Worcester.  After  passing  through  Dr.  Walter's 
School  at  Worcester,  he  entered  the  Medical  College  in  Birmingbaro. 

During  this  period  of  Harvey  Holl's  career,  when  he  was  only  about 
17  years  of  age,  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche, 
and  was  invited  by  that  distinguished  geologist  to  accompany  him  in 
a  geological  reconnaissance  through  Devon  and  CornwalL  It  was 
probably  owing  to  this  expedition  (which  extended  over  some  six 
months)  that  young  HoU  became  confirmed  in  his  geological  tastes, 
and  for  a  time  was  led  entirely  to  abandon  his  medical  studies. 

From  the  good  opinion  which  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  formed  of 
HoU's  work  in  the  field,  he  recommended  the  youthful  geologist  to 
his  friend  Professor  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia  (who  was  seeking  an 
assistant),  and  Harvey  Holl  started  off  to  join  his  new  chief  and 
take  a  part  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
interesting  region,  Holl  remained  for  about  three  years,  and  spent  a 
year  longer  in  the  United  States  geologising  on  his  own  resources. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  Holl  entered  as  a  student  at  St 
George's  Hospital,  and  successfully  passed  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  In  1859  he  graduated  as  M.D.  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen. 
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On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War,  Dr.  Holl  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Senior  Civil  Surgeons  to  aid  the  military  staff,  which  was 
totally  inadequate  to  the  heavy  strain  laid  upon  it  by  the  first  year's 
severe  trials  and  sufferings.  He  remained  abroad  until  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  serving  partly  in  the  Crimea,  but  most  of  the  time  in 
the  hospital  at  Scutari.  On  his  return  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Bussia,  he  settled  for  some  years  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  St 
George's  Square,  Pimlico. 

Dr.  Holl  was  remarkable  for  his  extremely  reserved  and  retiring 
habits  and  formed  consequently  but  few  friendships.  Yet  he  was 
by  no  means  a  man  of  small  ability.  As  a  medical  practitioner  he 
might  have  attained  great  eminence,  but  he  never  was  ambitious 
of  fame. 

An  earnest  student  of  Cryptogamic  Botany,  he  has  left  some  forty- 
seven  volumes  of  carefully  collected  British  Lichens,  all  arranged 
and  named  by  himself.  He  was  also  a  liberal  donor  to  the  Botanical 
Department  of  the  British  Museum. 

As  a  geologist  and  paleontologist,  he  displayed  great  power, 
and  his  papers  always  met  with  high  appreciation  in  the  Geological 
Society.  Daring  his  field-excursions  he  had  formed  a  considerable 
collection  of  British  fossils,  among  which  were  numerous  species 
and  varieties  of  the  Silurian  genera  Beyrichia,  Primttta,  and  their 
allies,  in  very  perfect  preservation.  As  a  good  microscopist,  clever 
draughtsman,  and  careful  observer,  he  willingly  and  ably  co-operated 
with  Professor  Rupert  Jones  in  the  study  and  description  of  the  older 
Ostracoda.  Within  this  year  even  he  warmly  assisted  in  the  work, 
and  notwithstanding  his  declining  health,  he  supplied  new  sketches 
and  notes  of  his  favourite  little  fossils. 

Dr.  Holl  was  well  known  among  the  leading  members  of  the 
Hereford,  Woolhope,  Malvern,  and  Cotteswold  Natural  History 
Field  Clubs,  and  .was  himself  frequently  present  at  their  meetings 
and  excursions. 

Although  an  excellent  palsdontologist,  he  will  probably  be  most 
widely  known  and  remembered  as  an  able  and  experienced  geologist, 
and  the  papers  which  will  best  be  recollected  are  those  on  the  Geolo- 
gical Structure  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  which  area  he  made  great 
advances  on  the  work  of  Prof.  Phillips ;  and  his  memoir  *'  On  the 
Older  Kocks  of  South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall,"  in  which  he 
exemplified  the  excellence  in  method  of  his  early  teacher  in  Devonian 
geology.  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche. 

To  those  who  had  the  pleasure  to  know  him,  and  were  able  to 
penetrate  beneath  his  ordinary  reserve,  he  will  be  remembered  as 
a  genial  and  pleasant  comrade,  full  of  scientific  information,  and 
lasting  in  his  attachment  to  his  friends. 

Dr.  Holl  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1862, 
and  having  about  this  time  relinquished  his  practice,  he  removed  to 
Tower  Lodge,  The  Link,  Malvern,  where  he  again  took  up  his 
favourite  geological  studies,  and  in- 1863  communicated  a  paper  to 
the  British  Association  '*  On  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  the  Malvern 
HiUs." ' 

^  Brii  Assoc.  Report,  1863  (pait  2),  pp.  ^(l— 1%. 
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Tn  the  same  year  he  also  read  a  paper  before  the  Greological  Society 
of  London,  '*  On  the  Correlation  of  the  several  Sobdivimons  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite  in  the  Middle  and  South  of  England." ' 

From  Malvern  Dr.  Holl  removed  to  Elderslie  Honae,  London 
Boad,  Worcester,  and  thence  to  Little  Perdiswell,  Worcester,  where 
be  resided  until  about  the  end  of  1884,  when,  for  the  sake  of  bis 
health,  he  removed  to  Cheltenham,  living  first  at  3,  Oriel  Villas,  and 
lastly  at  1,  Derby  Villas  where  he  died  after  three  weeks*  illness, 
Tesnlting  from  heart  disease. 

Besides  those  already  named,  the  following  additional  papers  are 
credited  to  Dr.  Holl,  namely : — 

8.  On  the  Geological  Stnicture  of  the  Malrem  HiUs  and  adjacent  District.  Quart 
Jonrn.  Oeol.  Soc  1864,  yol.  zx.  p.  418,  and  toL  zxi.  1866,  pp.  72-102.  PhiL 
Haff.  1864,  Tol.  xzTiii.  p.  243. 

4.  On  the  Pre-Camhrian  Rocks  of  Central  England.  Brit.  Assoc  Rep.  1865,  toL 
zzzY.  (Sect.),  pp.  69-62;  Gbol.  Mao.  1866.  Vol.  II.  pp.  663-665. 

6.  Oonioph^llum  piframidaUf  Hisinger.     Gbol.  Mao.  1866,  vol.  III.  pp.  430-431. 

6.  On  the  Geological  Position  of  the  Cr3r8talline  Rocks  of  the  Mfdvem  Hills. 

Woolhope  Field  Club  Trans.  1866,  pp.  278-274. 

7.  On  the  Older  Rocks  of  South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall.    Quart.  Joum.  GeoL 

Soc.  1868,  vol.  xziy.  pp.  400-464  ;  Phil.  Mae.  1868,  vol  xzxri  p.  168. 

8.  Notes  on  Fossil  Sponges.     Gbol.  Mao.  1872,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  309-816,  and  343-352. 

9.  The  Epitheca  in  Fossil  Sponges.    Monthly  Microsc.  Joum.  1872,  vol.  viii.  pp. 

141-142. 

He  was  also  joint-author  with  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  of 
the  following  papers,  viz. : — 

1.  Notes  on  the  Palapozoic  Bivalved  Entomostraca.     No.  VI.     Some  Silurian  Species 

{Frimitia),     Ann.  and  Map.  Nat.  Hist.  1865,  vol.  ivi.  pp.  414-425. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Palaeozoic   Bivalved  Pliitomostraca.      No.   VIII.     Some  Lower 

Silurian  Species  from  the  Chair  of  Kildare.     Op.  eit  1868,  pp.  54-62. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Palteozoic  Bivalved  Entomostraca.    No.  IX.    Some  Silurian  Species. 

Op.  eit.  1869,  pp.  211-229. 

4.  Notes  on  the   ralreozoic   Bivalved  Entomostraca.     No.   XX.     On   the  Genus 

^fynVAta  and  some  New  Species.     Op.  eit.  1886,  pp.  337-363. 
6.  Notes  on  the  Palneozoic  Bivalved  Entomostraca.     "So.  XXI.     On  some  Silurian 
Genera  and  Species.     Op.  eit.  pp.  403-414. 


nsjiisoEXiXiJLisrEOTJS. 

Memorial  to  Dr.  Thomas  Davidson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. — Thursday 
was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Davidson. 
The  i)roposed  memorial  to  his  memory  in  the  Brighton  Museum  will 
take  the  form  of  a  life-sized  medallion  in  marble,  framed  in  alabaster. 
The  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  T.  Brock,  A.K.A.,  through 
the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Edward  Armitage,  R.A.,  an  old  friend  and 
former  fellow  Art  student  of  Dr.  Davidbon's  in  the  ateliers  of  Paul 
de  la  Roche.  Mr.  Armitage  has  contributed  £20  to  the  "  Davidson 
Memorial  Fund,"  and  his  advice  and  assistance  have  been  of  great 
service  to  the  Committee  and  Hon.  Secretaries. — Brighton  Herald, 
Oct  16,  1886. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  lix.  (1863),  pp.  70 — 73. 
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I. — On  the  Stbuotube  and  Obganisms  of  the  Lower  Limb- 
stone  Shales,  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Upper  Lime- 
stones OF  THE  Forest  of  Dean. 

By  Edwa&d  Wbthbked,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  F.B.M.S. 
(PLATES  XIV.  &  XV.) 

SIR  ANDREW  RAMSAY  has  described '  the  Coal-fields  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  Somersetshire,  and  Bristol  as  outliers  of  the 
great  Coal-fields  of  South  Wales ;  there  is,  however,  a  marked  thinning 
out  in  the  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  rock  in  the  Forest  of  Dean 
as  compared  with  the  development  of  those  rocks  in  South  Wales 
and  Bristol.  At  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  the  total  thickness  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  is  about  2900  feet,  at  the  northern  end  ot 
the  Forest  of  Dean  Coal-field  it  is  about  600  feet. 

Professor  Edward  Hull  has  given'  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Carboniferous  series  as  represented  by  typical 
developments  in  England.  He  has  divided  the  series  into  three 
divisions,  which  he  has  again  subdivided  into  stages  marked  by 
letters.  The  following  is  I^ofessor  Hull's  classification,  but  I  have 
omitted  details  which  do  not  concern  this  paper. 

Thb  British  Carbonifbrovs  Serieh.    Bbds  in  Dbscbndino  Order. 

Essentially  Fresh-   i  Stage  G.  Upper  Coal- Measures, 
water  and         I 

Estuahne  Beds,   f  Stage  F.  Middle  Coal-Measures. 

(  Stage  £.  Gannister  Beds  (Phillips),  or  Lower  Coal-measures. 

Essentially         I  Stage  D.  Millstone-gjit  Series.     Coarse  grits,  flagstones,  and 

Marine.           <  shales,  with  a  few  thin  coal-seams. 

I  Stage  C.  Yoredale  Series.     Shales  and  grits,  passing  down- 

t  wards  into  dark  shales  and  earthy  limestones. 

r  Stage  B.  Carboniferous  Limestone.     Massive  Limstone,  pass- 

I  ing  northwards  into  seyeral  beds,  with  intervening 

Enentially  Marine,  ^  shales  and  grits. 

except  Stage  A     I  Stage  A.  Lower  limestone  Shales  and  Calciferous  Sandstone. 

in  Scotland.       V  Dark  shales  in  some  places ;  grits,  conglomerates, 

and  red  sandstones  and  shales  in  the  northern 
district. 

FrMhvater  Bfid«      /  ^*^®*     Upper   Old   Red   Sandstone,    Tellow  sandstones   and 
rreanwaier  dwb,     j  conglomerates. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean  stage  A  is  represented  resting  on  a  succes- 
sion of  many-coloured  calciferous  saudy  beds  and  shales,  very  much 

1  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain,  fifth  edition,  pp.  34,  35. 
Also,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
*  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  616, 1877. 
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limestone  from  the  Lower  Limestone  Shales  from  Clifton  the  lato 
Mr.  Stoddart  also  called  attontion  to  the  ahsenoe  of  alumina :  be 
remarks/  **  The  absence  of  alumina  in  these  beds  is  very  remarkable, 
because  the  Lower  Limestone  Shales  are  very  argillaceous."  The 
organic  remains  preserved  in  this  bed  are  chiefly  those  of  Orinoids, 
associated  with  Polyzoa,  the  spines  of  Spiri/era  and  Productua ; 
in  some  layers  the  two  latter  are  very  numerous. 

No.  2. — ^A  light  blue  hard  compact  limestone,  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  the  valves  of  Ostracoda,  but  there  are  also  present  a  few 
Polyzoa,  the  spines  of  Brachiopoda,  and  Spirorbia  carhonartus.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  valves  of  the  Ostracods  are  broken  into 
fragments,  but  where  preserved  the  largest  measure  '035  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  remains  are  cemented  together  by  crystalline 
calcite,  and  the  empty  valves  are  also  filled  with  the  same  mineral. 

No.  3. — A  slightly  ferruginous  limestone.  The  organic  remains 
are  not  well  preserved ;  those  which  can  be  determined  consist  of 
joints  of  Crinoids,  remains  of  Polyzoa,  valves  of  Ostracods  and  ob- 
scure calcareous  fragments. 

No.  4 — ^A  dark  argillaceous  bed  containing  17*15  per  cent,  of 
organic  matter,  6*89  of  which  was  volatile.  On  washing  a  sample 
with  distilled  water,  a  large  quantity  of  mud  is  got  rid  of,  and  the 
residue  consists  of  quartz -grains,  fragments  of  shells,  plant-remains, 
and  the  jaws  of  Annelides. 

No.  5. — A  concretionary  limestone  slightly  oolitic,  the  nuclei  of  the 
granules  are  grains  of  quartz.  There  are  also  present  the  valves  of 
Ostracods,  joints  of  Crinoids,  and  the  remains  of  a  small  Coral. 

The  next  specimens  were  selected  from  a  quarry  a  little  beyond 
the  last  in  the  direction  of  Mitcheldean,  in  which  beds  were  exposed 
occupying  a  higher  horizon  than  those  in  the  previous  quarry. 

No.  6. — From  a  thickness  of  about  10  feet  of  thin  strata,  slightly 
ferruginous ;  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  carbonate  of  iron  (in  which 
stato  the  iron  exists)  undergoes  decomposition,  ferric  oxide  is  formed 
which  imparts  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  rock.  The  structure  exhibited  is 
chiefly  that  of  calcareous  sand,  among  the  grains  of  which  are  frag- 
ments of  shells.   The  spaces  between  the  sand  are  filled  in  with  calcite. 

No.  7  (PI.  XIV.  Fig.  3). — A  bed  of  argillaceous  limestone  3  J  inches 
thick,  and  contains  11*15  of  sand.  It  is  made  i^  of  the  valves  of 
Ostracods,  occasionally  Polyzoa,  scanty  fragments  of  Crinoids,  and 
oolitic  granules.  As  in  the  previous  examples,  the  limestone  is  con- 
solidated by  an  infilling  of  calcito. 

No.  8. — A  dark  argillaceous  limestone  8  J  inches  thick,  and  con- 
taining 16*4  per  cent,  of  sand.  The  calcareous  constituents  comprise 
the  spines  of  Spiri/era^  broken  valves  of  Ostracods,  and  other  remains 
which  are  too  obscure  to  be  determined ;  some  were  probably  de- 
composed and  altered  shell  fragments. 

No.  9. — Light  brown  arenaceous  limestone,  6  inches  thick,  con- 
taining 37*2  per  cent  of  sand  in  quartz  grains,  measuring  '004:  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.   Microscopic  sections  show  the  valves  of  Ostracods, 

1  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  toI.  yiii.  3rd  series,  p-  487. 
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numerous  spines  of  Sj^rtfera,  fragments  of  shells,  eta  The  vacant 
spaces  are  filled  in  with  caloite. 

No.  10. — A  bed  of  bine  argillaceous  limentone  6  inches  thick; 
contains  16*75  per  cent  of  sand,  the  grains  of  which  are  rounded 
and  measure  about  *004  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  rock  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  the  spines  and  other  remains  of  Brabhiopoda  and  numerous 
valves  of  Ostracods. 

No.  11. — A  black  argillaceous  bed  5|  inches  thick  with  calcareoni 
arenaceous  layers.  In  the  argillaceous  material  the  joints  of  Crinoids, 
remains  of  a  small  variety  of  Rhynehimella  pleurodom  and  Ostracods 
were  discovered.  Sections  of  the  thin  calcareous  layers  showed  them 
to  be  largely  made  up  of  the  spines  of  8piri/era,  a  few  joints  of 
Crinoids,  and  calcareous  fragments. 

No.  12. — An  earthy  limestone  5  inches  thick ;  contains  12  per 
cent,  of  sand,  the  grains  of  variable  size,  the  largest  measuring  "OOS 
and  the  smallest  *002  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  limestone  is 
largely  made  up  of  an  organism  to  which  I  shall  provisionally  give 
the  name  of  Mitcheldeania  (PI.  XIY.  Fig.  6),  and  which  I  shall 
describe  further  on.    The  rock  also  contains  some  Ostraooda. 

No.  13  (PL  XIV.  Fig.  4).--A  light  limestone  8  inches  thick,  con- 
taining 3*2  per  cent  of  sand,  the  grains  measuring  -003  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Flakes  of  mica  and  fragments  of  other  minerals  are 
also  present  The  bed  contains  the  remains  of  Mitcheldeania,  a  few 
Polyzoa,  a  large  proportion  of  Ostracoda,  and  a  shell  which  Mr. 
Etheridge,  F.R.S.,  tells  me  is  allied  to  Murchisonia  angnlata. 

PI.  XIV.  Fig.  4  represents  a  portion  of  the  rock  in  which  the 
valves  of  Ostracods  are  the  chief  feature.  The  clear  calcite  is  well 
shown  filling  up  the  empty  valves  and  spaces  between  them. 

No.  14. — Similar  to  the  last,  with  the  exception  that  Mitcheldeania 
is  less  numerous.     Thickness  1  foot  6  inches. 

No.  15  (PI.  XIV.  Fig.  5). — Made  up  of  various  small  concretions, 
of  various  shapes;  calcareous  fragments  and  oocasional  spines  of 
Spiri/era,     Thickness  2^  inches. 

No.  16. — A  limestone  1  foot  3  inches  thick.  Chiefly  concretionary, 
with  the  spines  of  Froductua,  Crinoidal  remains,  and  other  calcareous 
fragments. 

No.  17. — A  black  argillaceous  bed  4  inches  thick,  containing  5-13 
per  cent,  of  sand,  the  quartz  grains  measuring  *004  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Flakes  of  mica  and  fragments  of  other  minerals  also  present 

No  18. — A  light  argillaceous  limestone  7  inches  thick,  containing 
IT)  6  per  cent  of  sand,  the  quartz-grains  varying  between  -009  and 
•001  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  organic  remains  are  chiefly  those  of 
Ostracods,  well  preserved  and  capable  of  being  extracted  from  the 
matrix. 

No,  19. — A  shelly  limestone  15  feet  thick,  and  containing  39*2  per 
cent,  of  sand.  The  chief  calcareous  constituents  are  the  remains  of 
shells,  and  those  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition. 

General  Review  or  toe  Lower  Limestone  Shales. 

The  samples  examined  are  sufficient  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
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structare  of  the  rock  generally.  In  the  lowest  beds  of  the  series 
Ostraoods  have  contributed  very  largely,  in  some  cases  little  else 
than  the  valves  of  these  small  Crustaceans  make  up  the  limestone. 
In  the  upper  beds,  with  the  exception  of  No.  16,  they  become  less 
numerous,  and  in  some  cases  are  altogether  absent. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Crinoids.  Though  their  re- 
mains occur  throughout  the  series,  they  are  most  numerous  in  the 
lowest  beds,  and  in  one  they  are  the  chief  factor,  as  in  Fig.  1.  The 
Polyzoa  are  most  numerous  in  the  Crinoidal  bed,  but  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  Lower  Limestone  Shales.  They  are  not,  however, 
an  important  feature  in  the  structure  of  the  rocks  with  the  exception 
stated.  The  shells  of  Bhynchonella  pleurodon  are  very  numerous  in  some 
beds  of  black  shale,  and  on  weathering  taking  place,  they  may  be 
collected  in  hundreds.  The  Lower  Limestone  shales,  as  with  lime- 
stones generally,  represent  the  floor  of  a  sea  in  which  the  organisms 
lived  which  we  now  find  in  a  fossil  state.  By  their  death  the 
limestone  was  formed  from  the  calcareous  portions  of  their  structure. 
!rhe  deposition  of  the  strata  doubtless  extended  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  during  which  the  conditions  were  varied,  and  thus  the  life 
varied  according  as  the  conditions  suited.  For  this  reason  we  get 
limestones  of  dififerent  structure  and  quality,  which,  of  course,  was 
regulated  by  the  organisms  which  contributed  to  their  formation. 
The  limestone-forming  process  was  at  times  stayed,  during  which 
intervals  clays  and  shales  were  deposited.  The  water  was  probably 
not  deep.  This  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  sand  in  the  limestone, 
and  also  by  the  great  profusion  of  Ostracods,  which  class  of  Crustacea 
are  not  abundant  in  extreme  depths  of  water.^ 

Organisms  of  the  Lower  Limestone  Shales. 

Ostracoda. — My  specimens  have  been  referred  to  Professor  Rupert 
Jones,  F.RS.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Eirkby,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
their  careful  examination.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  genera 
and  species  which  these  gentlemen  have  been  able  to  determine. 
Probably  others  exist,  but  the  difficulty  of  separating  them  from  the 
matrix,  and  thus  obtaining  reliable  specimens,  prevents  a  more 
definite  statement  being  made. 

Kirkbya  variabilis,  J.  &  K. 
,,        plieata,  J.  &  K. 


Bythoeypris  tublunata,  J.  &  K. 
Darwinala  Birnieiana  (P),  Jones. 
Leperditia  Okeni,  Munster. 


Cytherella  extuberaia,  J.  &  K. 

The  above  list  is  especially  interesting  and  important  in  connection 
with  the  Ostracoda  recently  described'  by  Prof.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Kirkby  from  the  Gayton  boring,  Northamptonshire.  The  material 
examined  yielded  six  recognizable  forms,  as  follows : — 

Kirkbya  variabilis,  J.  k  K.  Macroeypris  Jonssiana  (P)«  K. 

„       plieata,  J,  &  K.  Cythereila  extuberata,  J.  &  E. 

Byihosypris  sublunatOy  J.  &  K.  „        attenuata,  J.  &  K. 

Comparing  the  above  list  with  mine,  from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  we 
find  that  from  the  Gayton  boring  six  genera  and  species  were  deter- 
mined, one  of  which  was  doubtful.    In  my  list  six  genera  and  species 

1  ChalleDffer  Beport  Zoology,  on  t^e  0«^x«^codA.>  '^.  \. 
'  Omol.  Mao.  1886,  Deo.  111.  YoL  HI.  ^^.  a^V-^S^. 
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are  also  given,  one  of  which,  too,  is  doubtfal.  In  each  case  we 
get  five  undoubted  genera  and  species,  and  of  these  four  appear 
in  both  lists.  Mr.  Eirkby  writing  to  me  remarks :  "  It  is  surprising 
how  similar  the  groups  of  species  are  to  those  we  have  just  described 
from  the  Gayton  boring." 

Professor  Jones,  after  an  examination  of  different  samples  from 
the  same  locality,  makes  similar  remarks.  Of  the  forms  described 
from  the  Gayton  boring  three  have  not  been  known  to  occur  above 
the  Calciferous  series  of  Scotland,  which  horizon  is  immediately 
above  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  (Devonian).  The  forms  referred  to 
are  B,  suhlunaia,  C.  eziuberata,  and  C,  attenuaia.  Of  these  two 
appear  in  my  list. 

Cbinoidsa. — The  Crinoidal  remains  in  the  Lower  Limestone  Shales 
appear  to  be  those  of  two  genera.  One  of  these  is  Poterioerinus  crastus^ 
Miller,  and  the  other  probably  Miller's  genus  BhodocrtnuM.  In  some 
of  my  slides  apparent  pentagonal  joints  are  seen  (PL  XIY.  Fig  2), 
which  I  was  at  first  puzzled  to  account  for.  On  reference  to  Miller's 
"  Crinoidea,"  I  found  that  he  had  figured  *  joints  resembling  mine, 
which  were  also  collected  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  that  he  referred 
them  to  Ehodocrinus  verua.  Miller  in  his  "Description"  ex- 
presses some  doubt  as  to  whether  all  the  forms  referred  by  him 
to  this  genus  are  really  the  same  species;  he  i^marks  :  '*  In  the 
columns  (pi.  ii.  fig.  1,  t.  22)  which  I  consider  as  belonging  to  the 
animal  of  this  genus,  I  have  noticed  two  different  modes  of  organiza- 
tion, which  inclines  me  to  suspect  that  although  I  am  only  able  to 
treat  of  one  species  as  decidedly  ascertained,  yet  two  distinct  species 
may  really  exist.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  surface  of  adhesion,  some 
columnar  joints  display  numerous  radiating  striae  proceeding  imme- 
diately from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  circumference  (figs.  6  to  10); 
other  joints  (figs.  1  to  5)  have  only  a  narrow  striated  rim  with  a 
smooth  central  area;  and  again  some  columns  (figs.  11  to  15)  are 
formed  of  joints  of  uniform  thickness,  from  some  of  which,  occa- 
sionally, several  side-arms  proceed;  whilst  other  columns,  particularly 
those  from  Mitcheldean,  are  formed  of  joints  alternately  thicker  and 
thinner,  smaller  and  larger,  much  contracted  at  their  margin  of  mutual 
adhesion.  In  these  every  second  or  fourth  joint  is  considerably 
thicker,  showing  at  its  circumference  five  or  six  tubercles,  which 
rentier  it  angular  and  its  surface  waved,  to  which  the  joints  above 
and  below  conform."  It  is  therefore  clear  that  Miller  detected  some 
points  of  difference  in  the  specimens  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  compared 
with  those  from  other  localities.  With  regard  to  the  striae,  I  think 
he  attaches  too  much  importance  to  them ;  they  are  simply  etriations 
on  the  articular  faces  of  the  stem-joints,  and  the  features  pointed  out 
by  Miller  are  due  to  the  particular  portion  preserved  or  examined. 
With  regard  to  the  joints  themselves,  these  are  features  which  are  of 
importance,  and  though  Miller  only  considered  them  of  sufiicient 
note  to  possibly  justify  a  different  species,  it  is  probable  that  further 
investigation  may  prove  that  the  fossil  is  wrongly  referred  to  the 
genus  Jihodocrinus,  Having  doubts  regarding  the  specimens  which 
I  bad  collected,  I  sent  l\\©m  Vo  Tit.  ^  .^«t\i«t\.  C!>^\^^\v<Ar^  F.R.S.,  and 

'  "  Miller's  Crinoidea,"  \ft2\,  Ekodo«in\t«,'^^3a^fc'L^^"^.\lA'^A^^^,^s^. 
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asked  his  opinion  on  them.  He  kindly  wrote  me  as  follows :  **  I  think 
your  pentagonal  stem-joints  may  not  improbably  be  identical  with  those 
figured  by  Miller  on  plate  2  of  Bhodocrinus,  figs.  17-22,  but  I  have 
great  doubts  whether  they  can  be  properly  referred  to  Bhodocrinus,'* 

The  microscopic  section  shown  in  Fig.  1  appears  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  apparent  pentagonal  joints.  The  central  object  re- 
presents one  of  them  surrounded  by  a  circular  margin.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  some  of  these  Crinoids  have  a  pentagonal  centre, 
and  that  it  is  this  central  portion  which  is  represented  on  PL  XY. 
Fig.  12.  I  have  shown  my  specimens  to  Mr.  B.  £theri(Jge,  jun.,  who 
informs  me  that  he  has  observed  the  same  thing  in  some  Crinoids 
which  have  come  under  his  notice. 

PoLTZoiL. — The  specimens  of  Polyzoa  were  sent  to  Mr.  John 
Young,  Curator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  who  kindly 
examined  them  for  me.  Though  the  Polyzoa  occur  in  such  large 
numbers  in  the  crinoidal  bed,  Mr.  Young  has  only  been  able  to  detect 
two  genera  and  species,  namely,  Bhabdomeaon  (Millepora)  gracile 
(PhilL),  and  Fenestella  iubereidocarinata  (Etheridge,  jun.). 

MiTCHELDSANiA  NiOHOLSONi,  gen.  et.  sp.  nov.  (Plate  XIV.  Fig.  6). 
— I  have  referred  the  specimens  of  this  organism  to  Mr.  John  Young, 
Dr.  Hinde,  Professor  Nicholson  of  Aberdeen,  and  to  Mr.  Robert 
Etheridge,  jun.,  all  of  whom  have  kindly  examined  them,  but  are 
unable  to  recognize  them  as  identical  with  any  known  form.  I  have, 
therefore,  determined  to  describe  and  figure  it  as  a  new  provisional 
genus  under  the  name  of  Miicheldeania,  after  the  locality  (Mitcheldean) 
near  which  I  found  it.  To  Professor  Nicholson  I  am  especially 
indebted  for  assistance  in  examining  the  fossil,  but  he  is  in  no  way 
committed  to  any  of  my  remarks  in  reference  to  it  As  a  slight 
acknowledgment  of  Professor  Nicholson's  assistance  and  appreciation 
of  his  work  generally,  I  propose  to  name  the  first  species  of  the 
genus  Nichohoni,  In  working  out  this  organism  I  have  been  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  not  being  able  to  separate  reliable  specimens 
from  the  matrix,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  the 
fossil  occurs ;  the  determination,  therefore,  has  been  chiefly  arrived 
at  from  microscopic  slides. 

The  organism.  Fig.  6,  consists  of  a  series  of  concentrically  arranged 
layers,  or  laminae,  penetrated  by  systems  of  tubuli  which  become 
more  minute  and  numerous  in  the  central  series  of  laminae.  The 
tubuli  are  separated  by  the  skeleton  fibre,  which  is  itself  penetrated 
by  a  minute  canal  system.  There  are  also  other  tubuli  of  larger 
size  than  are  seen  in  the  inner  laminae,  which  appear  first  in  the  third 
series,  and  become  more  numerous  outwards.  The  skeleton  fibre 
is  also  penetrated,  in  places,  by  centres  of  growth  made  up  of 
concentrically  arranged  minute  tubuli,  resembling  the  series  which 
constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  entire  organism.  At  the  base  there 
is  a  pedancle  which  probably  served  for  attachment 

Conclusions. — Mitcheldeania  Nichohoniy  then,  was  an  organism  the 
structure  of  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  concentrically  arranged  layers 
penetrated  by  two  systems  of  tubuli,  the  larger  measuring  -003  and 
the  smaller  '001  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    Tb^©  \«AXax  'wet^  Y^<:}crtiic^^ 
filled  with  Hying  matter,  and  the  larger  1  rQg|8iX^  ba  t^^v^a^.  \xi^^^«   V 
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would  refer  this  organism  to  the  Hydraotinidas,  and  as  allied  to  the 
Strom atoporoids.  Professor  Nicholson  is  himself  strock  with  the 
similarity  of  the  structure  to  certain  Stromatoporoids,  bat  remarks  that 
he  is  not  awareof  any  which  have  so  minute  acanal  system  of  precisely 
the  same  nature ;  and  that  if  it  be  referable  to  the  Stromatoporoids,  it 
would  probably  require  to  be  placed  in  a  new  genus.  Of  course  I 
am  aware  that  Stromatoporoids  have  not  before  been  noticed  in 
Carboniferous  rocks,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  occur. 

In  referring  Mitcheideania  NichoUoni  to  the  Stromatoporoids,  I  do 
not  wish  to  ignore  certain  features  which  this  fossil  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  some  other  Hydrozoa.  Professor  Nicholson  called  my  at- 
tention to  Parkerta^  Carp.,  which  no  doubt  shows  structure  which  is 
also  seen  in  If.  Nicholswii,  but  in  the  former  there  is  a  nucleus  con- 
stituted of  chambers  which  are  laid  end  to  end  in  a  reticulate  direc- 
tion, and  separated  by  septa.  I  have  not  detected  a  nucleus  of  this 
nature  in  M.  Nichohoni. 

Another  organism  which  especially  struck  Dr.  Hinde  as  similar  to 
my  new  genus  is  Oireanella  prohlematica,  Nich.  and  Ether.,  jun. 
Professor  Nicholson  has  kindly  sent  me  rock  specimens  containing 
that  fossil,  from  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  get  some  good  sec- 
tions. As  regards  mode  of  occurrence,  there  is  a  great  resemblance, 
and  also  in  the  concentric  lamination,  but  the  minute  structure  is 
quite  different. 

The  Carbonifebous  Limestone — or  Stage  B  of  Prof.  Hull — con- 
stitutes the  middle  division  of  the  limestone  series  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean.  Commencing  with  the  lowest  beds,  I  have  worked  upwards, 
and  in  all  that  I  have  examined,  the  slides  exhibit  the  same  structure, 
namely*  a  rock  made  up  apparently  of  very  small  calcareous  granules 
(PL  XV.  Fig.  7).  It  is  not,  however,  so  formed ;  the  key  to  the 
problem  is  PL  XV.  Fig.  8,  in  which  we  see  the  outlines  of  a  previous 
structure,  the  whole  having  undergone  complete  change  and  been 
replaced  by  crystalline  material.  The  granular  appearance  is  due 
to  the  small  crystals  and  possibly  large  ones  which  have  cracked  or 
split  up  into  fragments.  As  to  what  the  replacing  mineral  is,  the 
following  chemical  analysis  will  enable  us  to  judge.  The  sample 
was  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  formation,  and  though  one  analysis 
cannot  be  said  to  prove  the  composition  of  the  whole  360  feet  of 
strata,  yet  1  believe  it  to  be  typical  of  at  least  a  large  portion. 

In  making  the  analysis  I  was  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Wiltshire, 
F.C.S.     As  it  is  important,  I  will  state  it  in  two  forms  : 


I. 


Moisture 

•02 

Moisture 

-02 

Organic  matter... 

6-17 

Organic  matter  . . . 

...      6-17 

Carbonic  acid  ... 

44-01 

Insoluble  Residue 

...      1-06 

Insoluble  Residue 

1-06 

Carbonate  of  Iron 

...     i-oi 

Soluble  Silica  ... 

•10 

Soluble  Silica     ... 

•10 

Ferrous  Oxide ... 

•63 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

...     64-00 

Lime 

30-24 

Carbonate  of  Ma^esia... 

...     37-19 

Maenesia 

Bo&     

17-60 

Carbonate  of  Soda  with  trace  of 

•26 

chlorine 

•  •  • 

...        -43 

^^•^^ 


II. 


99-98 
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The  forgoing  analysis  shows  the  limestone  to  be  dolomitized,  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  being  as  high  as  37  per  cent  Of  this  I  shall 
treat  further  under  the  head  of  chemistry. 

Thb  TJppkb  Limestone  Sebiss. 

This  series  consists  of  two  varieties  of  limestone  locally  termed 
the  "  Crease  "  and  "  Whitehead."  The  former  occupies  the  lower 
horizon  of  the  two. 

The  Crease  (PI.  XY.  Fig.  9). — ^The  samples  which  I  have  examined 
show  an  unusually  coarse  structure  due  to  the  size  of  the  calcareous 
fragments  of  which  the  limestone  is  made  up.  The  origin  of  these 
calcareous  fragments  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  I  have  detected  among 
them  undoubted  remains  of  Crinoids.  The  grains  are  closely  com- 
pressed, reminding  one  of  the  structure  of  arenaceous  grits ;  the 
rock  is,  indeed,  a  calcareous  grit 

The  ''Whitehead"  Xim««<ane.— The  "Whitehead"  follows  the 
"  Crease,"  and  is  represented  by  an  interesting  series  of  beds  from 
which  I  have  selected  the  following  as  typical. 

No.  1  (PI.  XV.  Fig.  11). — Oolitic  limestone,  from  a  thickness  of 
about  forty  feet.  The  granules  measuring  from  '007  to  *018  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  nuclei  are  generally  destroyed,  leaving  an  open 
space.  The  spaces  between  the  granules  are  often  wide  and  are 
filled  with  calcite. 

No.  2. — A  concretionary  limestone  from  a  bed  three  feet  thick. 
Contains  the  valves  of  Ostracoda,  spines  of  Froductus  and  angular 
grains  of  quartz.  There  are  also  present  circular  rings  as  large  as 
'005  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
rock. 

No.  3. — From  a  bed  made  up  of  concretionary  nodules,  as  large  as 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  calcareous  sand.  Microscopic  sections  of 
the  nodules  reveal  the  remains  of  a  variety  of  organisms,  but  all 
badly  preserved. 

No.  4. — This  is  a  very  interesting  bed,  and  makes  a  beautiful  object 
under  the  microscope  (PL  XV.  Fig.  12).  The  rock  is  made  up  of  the 
remains  of  a  spiral  shell,  of  Foraminifera,  Ostracoda,  Polyzoa,  and 
obscure  calcareous  fragments,  the  whole  being  cemented  together  by 
clear  calcite. 

No.  6  (PL  XV.  Fig.  10). — A  peculiarly  white  limestone,  which 
gave  the  following  analysis : — 


Insoluble  residue  (sand)         

Organic  matter  

*«  ttl^A  •••  •••  •••  •••  •• 

Carbonate  of  Lime      

Carbonate  of  Iron       

Soluble  Silica  

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  

Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  lime,  and  loss  .. 


2.96 

6*94 

1-40 

86-56 

•46 

•01 

•84 

1-06 

•78 


100  •OO  , 

Sections  of  the  limestone  show  it  to  be  largely  Tx^od^  w^^  ^*l  >2qa| 


k 
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reroHins  of  Ostracoda,  among  wbioh  ProfeBsor  Jones  has  distiDgaished 
Leperditia  and  Cyiherella,  but  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  separate 
any  from  the  matrix,  the  species  have  not  been  determined.  In 
addition  to  Ostraooda,  the  rock  contains  remains  of  Foraminifen 
badly  preserved,  also  occasional  Polyzoa,  and  the  spines  (and  possible 
shell  fragments)  of  Prodtidtu. 

GsNicRAL  Visw  07  Thk  Uppkb  Limbstonss. 

The  beds  of  the  Upper  Limestones  indicate  a  return  of  conditions 
not  unlike  those  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the 
Lower  Limestone  Shales.  At  the  period  of  the  latter,  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  was  about  to  oommenoe ;  at  the  period  of  the 
former,  it  was  near  to  its  close,  and  the  great  Coal  epoch  was 
soon  to  dawn.  From  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  changes  which 
the  beds  of  stage  B,  or  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  proper,  have 
undergone,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  fossils  they  contained  or  what 
organisms  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  limestone ;  but  in  the 
Upper  Limestones  we  get  a  return  of  life  similar  to  that  which  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  Lower  Limestones.  I  therefore  contend 
that  I  am  justified  in  forming  a  separate  division  of  the  Upper  Lime- 
stones. If  I  am  not.  then  there  is  no  justification  for  making  a 
separate  division  of  the  Lower  Limestone  Shales. 

Chemistry. 

As  in  the  case  of  limestones  generally,  the  Lower  and  Upper  series 
have  been  consolidated  by  the  deposition  of  calcite  in  the  vacant 
spaces  between  the  organisms  and  other  calcareous  fragments.  With 
regard  to  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  that,  too,  undoubtedly 
originated  from  calcareous  organisms,  but  a  subsequent  change 
occurred  which  replaced  the  original  structure  with  magnesia  and 
possibly  some  calcite.  I  am  not  aware  that  dolomitization  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  has  before  been  noticed, 
but  it  has  in  other  localities.  Mr.  Sorby,  F.K.S.,  states*  that  "in 
Derbyshire  and  elsewhere  some  of  the  beds  are  almost  pure  dolomite. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  structure,  they  may  have  been 
normal  limestones  completely  changed  after  deposition,  and  cer- 
tainly do  enclose  doloniitized  shells.  Corals,  and  Encrinites."  The 
late  Professor  Harkness  called  attention  to  the  same  thing  in  a 
pai)er'  •*  On  the  Jointing  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  Rocks 
in  the  district  around  Cork  and  on  the  Dolomite  of  the  same  district." 
The  limestone  referred  to  by  Professor  Harkness  has  undergone 
considerable  jointing,  which  he  considered  to  be  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  those  particular  beds  became  dolomitized.  He  says:' 
"The  whole  aspect  of  the  Carboniferous  dolomites  of  Cork  and 
Kilkenny  leads  to  the  inference  that  certain  changes  have  been 
effected  on  previously  existing  masses  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and 
the  general  parallelism  which  occurs  between  these  dolomites  and 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  Proc.  1879,  toI.  xxxt.  p.  87. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  OeoV  ^ot,  -^oV xs.^. ^^. 
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the  main  joints,  and  also  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists  hetween 
them,  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  change  was  produced  after 
the  operation  of  those  forces  which  gave  rise  to  the  phenomena  of 
joints."  Professor  Harkness  attributes  the  dolomitization  to  the  sea- 
water  finding  its  way  into  the  joints  and  fissures  of  the  limestone 
when  submerged.  In  the  case  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  however,  the 
amount  of  jointing  would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  such  effects, 
in  the  presence  of  sea- water,  as  Professor  Harkness  speaks  of  in  the 
district  of  Cork.  That  sea- water  was  the  agent  which  supplied 
the  magnesia  I  do  not  agree.  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  states  ^  that 
"  analyses  of  the  Coral  Limestone  of  the  elevated  coral  island  Matea, 
by  Professor  B.  Silliman,  jun.,  have  determined  the  singular  fact  that, 
although  the  Corals  themselves  contain  very  little  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, magnesia  is  largely  present  in  some  specimens  of  the  rock. 
It  affords  on  analysis,  38*07  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
hence  only  61 '93  of  carbonate  of  lime.  .  .  .  This  introduction  of 
magnesia  into  the  consolidating  submerged  coral-sand  or  mud,  has 
apparently  taken  place  (1)  in  sea- water  at  the  ordinary  temperature ; 
and  (2)  without  the  agency  of  any  mineral  waters  except  the  ocean. 
But  the  sand  or  mud  may  have  been  that  of  a  contracting  and 
evaporating  lagoon,  in  which  the  magnesia  and  other  salts  of  the 
ocean  were  in  a  concentrated  state."  Looking  at  the  fact  that  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  was  undoubtedly 
originally  formed  by  accumulations  of  the  remains  of  organisms, 
seems  to  me  to  be  against  the  lagoon  theory.  Had  the  strata  been 
deposited  under  conditions  of  concentrating  waters,  I  fail  to  see 
how  the  organisms  could  have  lived  in  so  briny  a  solution.  In 
endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem,  there  are  two 
details  which  must  be  considered.  (1)  The  beds  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  are  not  mixed  with  argillaceous  strata;  those 
of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Limestone  series  are.  (2)  The  proportion 
of  insoluble  residue  (sand)  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  small. 
These  two  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  either  there  was  deep 
water  at  a  distance  from  land,  too  far  for  much  sediment  to  be 
carried,  or  else  a  lagoon  existed.  My  objection  to  the  lagoon 
theory  has  already  been  stated,  and  I  think  the  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  deep  water  some  distance  from  land.  But  in  what  way 
would  this  solve  the  problem  of  the  formation  of  dolomite  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone?  We  must  consider  the  fact  that  in  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Limestones  there  are  argillaceous  beds;  these 
latter  are  less  numerous  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and  I  am 
informed  by  Colchester  Wemyss,  Esq.,  J. P.,  that  some  of  the  beds 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  magnesia.  The  effect  of  these 
argillaceous  beds,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  cover  the  limestone 
beneath  with  a  water-tight  stratum.  This,  however,  was  not  so  in 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  consequently  the  sea-water  would 
have  free  course  through  the  at  first  loosely  accumulated  calcareous 
remains.  That  dolomite  might,  ander  such  circumstances,  result 
from    the    decomposition    of    magnesium    chloride,  and    possibly 

1  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  1872,  pp.  ^^^— %Vl. 
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magnesium  sulphate,  we  can  readily  understand.  That  dolomite 
can  he  produced  hy  the  decomposition  of  magnesian  chloride  in  the 
presence  of  Iceland  spar  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Sorby,  F.KS.^ 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIV. 

Fio.  1.  Crinoidal  Limestone,  Lower  Limestone  Shales. 
ff     2.  Apparent  pentagonal  stem  joint  of  a  Crinoid,  from  the  same  bed  as  Fig.  1, 
,  f     3.  Lower  Limratone  Shales,  contains  remains  of  Ostracoda,  occasional  Polyzoa,  &c. 
„    4.  Lower  Limestone  Shales,  chiefly  made  up  of  the  remains  of  Ostraooda. 

The  infilling  calcite  in  the  spaces  between  the  organisms  ia  well  illustrated 

in  this  specimen. 
„    5.  Lower  Limestone  Shales,  chiefly  made  up  of  minute  calcareous  fragments 

and  concretions. 
,,     6.  MitcheUUania  Nieholt9n%. 

PLATE  XV. 

Fig.  7.  Dolomitized  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
„     8.  Dolomitized  Carboniferous  Limestone,  the  outlines  of  prerious  structure 
remaining. 
9.  *<  Crease  Limestone,*'  base  of  Upper  Limestone  Series. 

10.  ''Whitehead  Limestone,"  Upper  Limestone    Series,  showing  remains  of 
Ostracoda  and  Polyzoa. 

11.  Oolitic  Limestone,  Upper  Limestone  Series. 

12.  Whitehead  Limestone,  another  bed,  showing  remains  of  Ostracoda,  spines  of 
Frodu€tu8t  etc. 
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II. — On  the  Kocks  surrounding  the  Warwickshire  Coal-field, 

AND    ON    THE    BaSE    OF    THE    COAL-MEASURES.' 

By  Aubrey  Strahan,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
H.M.  Geological  Survey. 

With  Appendix  I.  on  the  Igneous  Rocks  of  the  Neighbourhood,  by  Frank  Rutley, 
F.G.S.  Appendix  II.  on  the  New  Species  Olenus  NuneeUotunsut  and  OboUlla 
granulata^  by  G.  Sharman. 

(Communicated  by  permission  of  the  Director-General.) 

IN  a  paper  read  before  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society  ia 
18b2,  it  was  annoimced  by  Professor  Lap  worth  that  the  dis- 
covery of  fossils  in  some  shales  underlying  the  productive  Coal- 
measures  of  Warwickshire,  and  coloured  on  the  Geological  Survey 
Map  as  Coal-measures,  proved  that  these  shales  must  be  of  Cambrian 
age  (Lower  Silurian  of  the  Geological  Survey).*  As  the  true  age 
of  these  shales  had  for  many  years  been  a  debateable  question, 
Professor  Lapworth's  discovery  was  of  considerable  interest,  and 
has  led  to  an  important  alteration  being  made  in  the  map,  the  sup- 
posed Lower  Coal-measures  and  Millstone  Grit  having  both  been 
now  relegated  to  the  Lower  Silurian  (Lingula  Flags).  It  may 
be  of  interest,  before  entering  on  the  description  of  these  beds,  to 
trace  shortly  the  history  of  the  error  in  their  classification. 
The  first  notice  referring  to  the  older  rocks  of  Warwickshire  that 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Proc.  1879,  vol.  xixv.  p.  73. 

'  Read  before  Section  C.  (Geology),  British  Association,  Birmingham,  Sept.  2, 18S6. 
'  The  nomenclature  of  the  Geological  Survey,  according  to  which  the  Lingula 
Flags  are  included  in  theLoNvei  ^V\>mBJii)  Vi^>^  \>&i^\>V^xQ\i'^hQut  this  paper. 
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appeared  in  the  publioations  of  the  Geological  Society  is  a  paper  on 
the  occarrence  of  manganese  near  Hartshill.^  The  ore  is  described 
as  occarring  in  detached  pieces  weighing  from  one  to  sixty  pounds 
each,  and  distributed  through  a  red  clay,  which  chiefly  forms  the 
soil  of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  1822  the  rocks  in  which  the  ore  occurred  were  referred  to  as 
Coal-shale  and  Millstone  Grit  by  Conybeare  and  Phillips.*     In  1829 
the  Bev.  James  Yates '  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  the  Hartshill 
quartzite  to  that  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey,  and  gave  a  most  accurate 
account  of  the  overlying  shales  and  the  intrusive  character  of  the 
volcanic  rocks,  concluding  that  the  quartzite  and  shales  must  be 
considered  of  Silurian  age.     In  1855  the  Geological  Survey  Map 
(63  S.W.)  was  published,  and  was  followed  in  1859  by  the  Memoir  on 
the  Geology  of  the  Warwickshire  Coal-field,  Sir  R.  Murchison  being 
Director-General.     In  these  publications  the  quartzite  was  referred 
to  the  Millstone  Grit,  and  the  overlying  shales  to  a  lower  or  unpro- 
ductive subdivision  of  the  Coal-measures.     The  reasons  for  which 
ibis  classification  was  adopted  are  given  on  p.  8  of  the  Memoir.   The 
quartzite  ^'  has  an  average  dip  to  the  south-west  at  an  angle  of  from 
30°  to  40°,  passing  under  the  ordinary  Coal-measures  which  lie  con- 
formably upon  it     No  fossils  have  ever  been  found  in  it,  and  from 
the  strong  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  quartz-rock  of  Bromsgrove 
Lickey,  it  was  formerly  classed  as  part  of  the  Silurian  series ;  but 
from  the  fact  of  the  complete  conformity  of  the  Coal-measures  upon 
it,  and  the  occasional  streaks  of  Coal-measure-looking  shale  with 
which  it  is  banded,  the  evidence  is  more  in  favour  of  its  belonging 
to  the  Carboniferous  formation."     This  conclusion  was  not  arrived 
at  without  anxious   deliberation.     The   late   Prof.  Jukes   and  Mr. 
Howell  were  in  favour  of  retaining  the  beds  in  the  Silurian  series, 
while  Sir  A.  Eamsay  (at  that  time  Local  Director),  in  consideration 
of  the  perfect  conformity  between  the  quartzite  and  overlying  shales, 
and  of  the  apparent  conformity  between  the  shales  and  the  productive 
Coal-measures,  was  of  opinion  that  they  must  be  included  in  the 
Carlwniferous  series.     The  views  of  Prof.  Jukes  are  given  in  the 
Memoir  on  the  South  Staffordshire  Coal-field  (Memoirs  of  the  Geolo- 
gical  Survey),  2nd  edition,  1859,  p.  134.     After  speaking  of  the 
gentle  westerly  dip  which  the  Silurian  strata  of  the  South  Stafford- 
shire Coal-field   had  assumed  before   the  deposition  of   the  Coal- 
measures,  he  continues :  "  That  this  gradual  rise  to  the  east  was 
continued  yet  further  in  that  direction  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
district  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  of  rocks  still  older  than  the 
Upper  Silurian  (perhaps  older  than  any  Silurian)  appearing  in  the 
Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire  coal-fields,  with  the  Coal-measures 
resting  directly  upon  them."     Previously  (pp.  80,  81,  fig.  11),  he 

*  Notice  on  the  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese  of  Warwickshire,  by  S.  Parkes, 
Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  series  2,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  1824  (read  1821). 

'  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  W.  D-  Conybeare 
and  W.  Phillips,  book  iii.  cnap.  iii.  p.  406,  and  chap.  v.  p.  456. 

'  On  the  Structure  of  the  Border  Country  of  Salop  and  North  Wales,  etc.,  Trans. 
Geol.  Soc.  series  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  237,  1829  (read  in  1824). 
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had  figured  and  deaoribed  a  aeotion  near  Dudley,  in  which  the  Cm]- 
nieaaurea  were  seen  resting  on  Silurian  ahale,  both  being  nearlj 
horizontal,  but  the  unoonfonnity  being  ahown  by  the  fact  of  tbe 
Coal-measures  abutting  against  a  amall  cliff  of  Silurian  shale  at  one 
part  of  the  section.  **  From  this  very  inatmctive  inatanoe  we  lean 
generally  how,  with  perfect  apparent  local  oonfonnability,  there  maj 
be  still  on  the  large  scale  a  very  great  amount  of  nnconformability 
between  two  formations."  From  these  statements  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Prof.  Jukes  had  fully  grasped  the  true  relation  borne  by  the 
Warwickshire  quartzite  and  shales  to  the  overlying  Coal-measures. 

In  1879,  the  results  of  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  intninve 
Diorites  were  described  by  Mr.  All  port,*  who  accepted  the  conclumoa 
of  the  Carboniferous  age  of  the  rocks,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1882  that  the  discovery  of  fossils  in  the  shales  by  Prof.  Lap  worth' 
finally  disposed  of  the  possibility  of  the  beds  being  of  Carboniferous 
age,  and  established  the  correctness  of  the  earlier  view  that  tbe 
quartzites  with  the  overlying  shales  were  of  Silurian  age.  This 
being  tbe  case,  it  was  evident  that  the  base  of  the  Coal-measures 
had  yet  to  be  found,  and  traced  upon  the  map,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  this  I  received  instructions  to  proceed  to  tbe  district  in  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

Tliis  task  was  rendered  far  easier  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  by  Professor  Lapworth's  kindness  in  placing  freely  before  me 
the  results  of  bis  own  observations  on  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  on 
their  relations  to  a  still  older  volcanic  series  beneath,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  these  results  being  bis  discovery  of  fossils  at 
different  horizons,  ranging  from  near  the  top  to  near  the  bottom  of 
the  shales.  For  tbe  resemblance  of  the  Silurian  shales,  and  espe- 
cially of  some  soft  nearly  black  bands,  to  Coal-measures  is  so 
striking,  that  in  the  absence  of  such  fossil  evidence  the  difficulty  of 
separating  them  would  have  been  greatly  increased.  Not  only  are 
the  Silurian  shales  entirely  uncleaved,  and,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighl)ourhood  of  the  intrusive  igneous  rocks,  very  little  altered, 
but  their  dip  agrees  very  closely  both  in  amount  and  direction  with 
that  of  the  Coal-measures,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
district      The  clue  once  provided,  however,  it  became  easy  to  see 

(1)  that  the  conformability  of  the  shales  with  the  Coal-measures  is 
apparent  only,  there  being  in  reality  such  evidences  of  discordance 
as   might  l)e   expected   between   rocks  so   very   different  in  age; 

(2)  that  the  Coal-measures  are  based  by  an  impersistent  bed  of 
sandstone  containing  pebbles  of  quartzite  and  of  the  local  rocks, 
bearing  evidence  (as  in  South  Staffordshire)  of  having  been  deposited 
in  the  hollows  of  a  floor  of  gently  inclined  Silurian  8ti*ata ;  while 

(3)  it  became  clear  that  the  intrusive  igneous  rocks  ai-e  entirely  of 

1  On  the  Diorites  of  the  Warwickahiro  Coal-field,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol. 
XXXV.  p.  GJJT,  1n79. 

2  On  tlie  Discovery  of  Camhrian  Rocks  \n  the  Neighbourhood  of  Birmingham, 
Geol.  Mao.  New  Series,  Dec.  II.  Vol.  IX.  p.  663,  1882  (reprint*'d  from  the 
Proc.  Birmingham  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  234).  See  also  Geol.  Mag  New  Series, 
Dec.  111.  Vol.  III.  p.  319,  1886. 
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pre-Carboniferoas  age,  and  do  not  affeot  the  Coal-measures  in  any 
way  whatever. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Goal-measures,  as  now  shown,  amounts 
to  between  600  and  700  feet,  in  plaoe  of  about  3000,  as  previously. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  describing  these  rocks  to  take  them  in 
order  of  age,  beginning  with  the  southern  end  of  the  range  of  each 
formation. 

The  Caldeeote  SerieB, 

The  oldest  rocks  are  found  near  Caldeoote,  rising  from  beneath  the 
quartzite  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  range  of  low  hills,  which  this 
rock  forms  between  Nuneaton  and  Hartshill.  They  are  referred  to 
by  Professor  Lapworth  as  the  Caldeeote  Volcanic  Series,  and  consist, 
as  he  pointed  out  to  me,  of  a  finely- laminated  rock,  probably  a  tuff, 
with  intrusions  of  diabase  and  quartz-porphyry.*  ITiere  are  very 
few  exposures  of  these  beds.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of 
Caldeeote  Windmill,  there  is  an  abandoned  quarry  known  as  the 
'  Blue  Hole,'  from  which  paving  cubes  were  formerly  obtained. 
The  rock  in  request  was  the  diabase,  but  the  workings  on  the  north 
side  intersected  quartz- porphyry,  which  had  been  intruded  into,  and 
contained  fragments  of,  a  highly  altered  fine-grained  ash.  The 
diabase  with  a  sharply -defined  line  of  separation  is  found  in  the  side 
of  the  quarry  above  the  quartz-porphyry.  Its  intrusion  is  con- 
sidered by  Professor  Lapworth  to  have  taken  place  subsequently  to 
that  of  the  quartz-porphyry.'  The  tuff  has  been  found  c^in  by 
Professor  Lapworth  in  the  entrance  to  an  old  tunnel  100  yards  west 
of  Caldeeote  Hill,  where  the  presumed  bedding-planes  have  a  dip 
25^  to  30°  in  the  same  direction  as  the  quartzite,  that  is,  about 
south-west.  The  further  extension  of  these  beds  is  inferred  from 
the  occurrence  of  fragments  in  the  soil,  and  from  the  position  of  the 
overlying  conglomerate,  which  will  now  be  described. 

The  JSarUhill  Quartzite. 

The  Hartshill  quartzite  extends  from  the  Midland  Station  at  Nun- 
eaton to  half  a  mile  north  of  Hartshill,  with  a  steady  dip  to  the 
south-west  of  from  25°  to  45°.  The  whole  series  can  be  seen  in  the 
series  of  immense  quarries  in  which  it  is  worked  for  road-metal. 
The  base  of  the  quartzite  is  a  coarse  stratified  conglomerate  or  breccia, 
containing  fragments  of  the  underlying  Caldeeote  series,  some  of  the 
fragments  ranging  up  to  the  size  of  half  a  brick,  as  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  Prof.  Lapworth.  The  base  is  seen  in  the  cutting  by  which 
Boon's  Quarry  is  entered,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  south-east  of 
Caldeeote  Windmill.  The  quartzite  becomes  coarse  in  grain  towards 
the  base  and  passes  into  a  grit  made  up  of  small  rounded  grains  of 

*  These  rocks  were  referred  to  by  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  in  his  eridence  given 
before  the  Coal  Commissioners  as  being  of  doubtful  origin  (Report  of  Coal 
Commission,  toI.  ii.  p.  470j.  £Tenfcually  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  exposures, 
and  the  smsdl  advance  that  petrograph^r  had  made  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  map,  they  were  included  in  the  index  with  the  intrusive  diorites  under  the 
general  name  of  greenstone. 

*  Gbol.  Mao.  for  1886,  p.  320. 
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quartz  and  other  rooks.  This  grit  rests  on  the  greenish  and  purplish 
coarse  conglomerate  or  breccia  mentioned  above.  A  better  exposure 
of  the  lower  beds  is  found  in  the  entrance  to  a  quarry  half  a  mile 
south-east  of  Hartshill.  There  there  occur  in  the  quartzite  thin 
bands  of  intrusive  igneous  rocks  much  decomposed.  The  lower  beds 
of  the  quartzite  consist  of  bands  of  conglomeratic  grit,  well  bedded 
and  split  up  with  shaly  partings,  and  strongly  impregnated  with 
manganese.  The  conglomerate  is  seen  for  a  thickness  of  more  than 
eight  feet,  but  the  actual  base  is  not  exposed.  There  are  also  a  few 
conglomeratic  bands  higher  up  in  the  quartzite,  with  pebbles  ranging 
up  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

I  may  remark  here  that  the  Blue  Hole  and  both  the  sections  in 
which  the  basement  conglomerate  is  exposed  have  been  opened  sinoe 
the  original  survey  of  this  district  was  made,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore almost  impossible  at  that  time  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
rock  beneath  the  quartzite,  and  its  relation  to  this  formation.  The 
true  nature  of  the  Caldecote  Series  and  of  the  basement  conglomerate 
of  the  quartzite  was  first  detected  by  Prof.  Lapworth. 

The  great  mass  of  quartzite  overlying  this  basement  conglome- 
rate is  an  intensely  bard  fine-grained  siliceous  rock,  in  which  the 
original  sand-grains  are  so  closely  cemented  together  by  silica  as  to 
have  almost  lost  individuality.  The  rock,  however,  is  well  bedded, 
and  contains  thin  bauds  of  green  or  purplish  shales.  It  is  used  most 
extensively  for  road-metal,  and  nearly  the  whole  series  of  beds  is 
exposed  in  one  or  other  of  the  great  quarries.  The  quartzite  is  also 
traversed  by  sheets  of  intrusive  igneous  rocks,  ranging  from  3  to 
over  100  feet  in  thickness,  and  following  the  bedding  with  remark- 
able regularity.  The  igneous  rocks  are  usually  quite  decomposed  to  a 
depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet  from  the  surface,  especially  when  in  thin 
beds.  They  are  locally  known  among  the  quarry  men  as  "Dun  Dick," 
and  when  sufficiently  fresh  are  "  cut  **  (broken  to  size)  into  paving 
cubes.  The  price  of  the  quartzite  road-metal  is  3«.  a  ton  when 
broken  to  size.  I  was  informed  that  a  prepared  cubic  inch  of  quart- 
zite crushed  at  a  pressure  of  24,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the 
igneous  rocks  yielding  at  between  11,000  and  12,000  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch. 

A  good  exposure  of  one  of  these  intrusive  sheets  is  found  in  the 
Midland  Company's  Quarry  at  Nuneaton  Midland  Station.  The 
quarry  is  principally  in  this  thick  sheet,  the  eastern  part  only  being 
in  quartzite.  The  jointing  of  the  igneous  rock,  which  at  a  distance 
resembles  bedding,  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding  of  the 
quartzite,  that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  along  which  the  melted 
rock  has  been  injected.  In  this  quarry  the  basement-bed  of  the  New 
Ked  Sandstone  may  be  seen  lying  across  the  edges  of  the  quartzite 
and  igneous  rock,  as  will  be  described  subsequently.  Another  great 
sheet  is  seen  in  the  cutting  by  which  a  quarry  on  the  east  side 
of  the  high  road,  one-third  of  a  mile  south  of  Caldecote  Windmill, 
is  entered,  and  again  close  to  the  windmill.  This  sheet  forms  the 
boundary  up  to  which  the  old  quarries  along  the  road  were  worked. 
Most  of  the  quarries  now  worked  are  in  beds  below  this  sheet. 
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The  Stockingford  Shates, 

The  shales  which  overlie  the  quartzite  occupy  a  oonsiderably  larger 
area.  They  extend  from  a  little  south  of  Bed  worth  to  Waste  Hill, 
one  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of  Atherstone,  a  total  distance  of  nine 
miles  and  a  half.  They  are  divisible  into  two  perfectly  conformable 
subdivisions,  the  lower,  which  rests  quite  conformably  on  the 
quartzite,  being  distinguished  by  a  bright  red  tinge  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  minute  Brachiopods  of  the  genera  Lingulella  and  Obolellaf 
the  upper  consisting  of  olive-coloured,  grey,  and  thin  black  shales, 
with  Agnosius  and  Olenua.^  The  shales  are  fine-grained  and  laminated 
and  contain  only  a  few  harder  and  more  sandy  micaceous  bands. 
They  are  altogether  uncleaved,  and  present  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  Coal-measures,  as  to  have  led  (in  the  absence  of  fossil  evidence 
and  in  view  of  their  apparent  conformity  with  the  productive 
measures)  to  their  having  been  originally  classed  as  Lower  Coal- 
measures. 

They  are  traversed  by  very  numerous  sheets  of  intrusive  diorite, 
etc.  These  igneous  rocks  are  frequently  found  to  follow  a  bedding- 
plane  for  many  yards,  and  on  a  general  view  indicate  the  strike  of 
the  shale  very  accurately.  On  a  close  examination  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  shale  overlying  each  sheet  of  igneous  rock  is  as 
highly  altered  as  that  below,  and  that  frequently  the  igneous  rocks 
break  obliquely  across  the  beds,  or  even  swell  out  into  bosses, 
forcibly  contorting  and  thrusting  aside  the  surrounding  shales. 
lliese  facts,  indicating  the  intrusive  character  of  the  rock,  were 
clearly  recognized  by  the  Rev.  J.  Yates  in  the  year  1824. 

The  southern  termination  of  this  range  of  Lower  Silurian  shales 

is  concealed  by  Drift.     But  the  beds  seem  to  have  been  found  in  a 

colliery  shaft  at  Hawkesbury  Basin,  one  mile  south  of  Bedworth, 

where  the  following  section  was  proved :' — 

ft.     in. 

Bind,  rock,  and  fire-clay  with  coal  and  ironstone  182     11 

Coal-measures.     Black  shale-rock  6 

White  rock-binds 1       6 

Alternations  of  hard  black  bat  and  granite- 
like rock  in  boulders 172      9 


367       8 

Mr.  Howell  remarks  that  the  "granite-like  rock  "  was  not  a  granite, 
but  that,  not  having  seen  it  in  sitUf  he  is  unable  to  say  whether  it  is 
trap  or  an  altered  sedimentary  rock.  It  seems  extremely  probable, 
however,  that  the  rock  described  as  hard  black  bat  was  the  altered 
Lower  Silurian  shale,  and  the  granite-like  rock  some  of  the  dioritio 
intrusions  which  are  so  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  shale,  as  seen 
at  Chilvers  Coton. 

The  most  southerly  exposure  is  at  Marston  Jabet  in  the  old  quarry 
in  diorite  figured  in  the  Memoir  on   p.  39,  but  the  first  surface 

*  This  subdivision  consists  of  two  zones  accord -ng  to  Prof.  Lapworth,  an  upper 
zone  characterized  by  Spharophtha/mus  aiatus,  Beck.,  and  a  lower  zone  with 
Aynotttu  •odale^  TuUberg,  Geol.  Mao.  for  188H,  p.  321. 

'  The  Geology  of  the  Warwickshire  Coal-field  (Geol.  8urr«^  lii«iswi\x>^^^.^^. 
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evidenoe  we  get  of  the  boundary  between  the  Coal-measures  and  the 

Silurian  shales  occurs  in  the  railway  south-west  of  Oriff  Hollow. 
The  bottom  of  the  railway  cutting  is  in  white  fireclay  with  nodales 
of  day -ironstone,  while  the  wood  on  the  east  side  is  planted  over 
old  excaTations  in  flaggy  Silurian  shales,  lying  on  the  top  of  the 
thick  mass  of  diorite  which  is  seen  at  the  point  where  the  rosd 
crosses  the  Griff  Canal.  The  boundary  of  the  Coal-measures  ii 
marked  by  a  shallow  "  strike-valley,"  doe  to  the  oomparstive  soft- 
ness of  the  beds. 

In  the  Chilvers  Coton  Rail  way -cutting  we  get  a  clear  view  of  the 
Silurian  shales,  several  intrusions  of  diorite,  etc.,  and  of  the  base  of 
the  Coal-measures.  In  walking  from  the  station  southwards  we 
find  first  grey  shales  with  a  thin  bed  of  diorite  near  the  bridge.  A 
few  yards  south  of  the  bridge  these  shales  pass  under  a  thick  mssi 
of  diorite,  which  extends  to  a  distance  of  150  yards  south  of  the 
bridge ;  there  its  base  is  fully  exposed.  It  rests  upon  shale  dipping 
normally  about  west-south-west,  but  thrown  into  contortions  imme- 
diately under  the  diorite.  The  base  of  the  diorite  is  very  straight 
and  forms  an  angle  of  25°  with  the  horizontal.  At  first  sight  it 
resembles  a  fault  of  very  low  hade,  but  it  seems  on  the  whole  mois 
probable  that  its  appearance  is  due  to  the  diorite  having  broken 
through  and  across  the  shales  at  the  time  of  its  intrusion.  Faults 
are  rare  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  evidences  of  the  intrusive  charac- 
ter of  the  diorite  are  abundant.  The  contortions  of  the  shale  more- 
over do  not  point  to  motion  in  any  definite  direction  along  the  line 
of  junction,  but  rather  resemble  the  foldings  produced  in  the  leaves 
of  a  book  by  pressure  straight  upon  their  edges. 

The  shales  which  lie  on  the  south  side  of  this  diorite  have  a  steady 
dip  to  W.  10°  S.  of  about  20°— 30°.  At  90  yards  distance  from  their 
junction  with  the  diorite  just  described,  they  are  found  to  be  split 
up  by  numerous  strings  and  sheets  of  diorite  and  andesite,  ranging 
from  three  inches  to  as  many  yards  in  thickness.  These  intrusive  rocks, 
as  is  often  the  case,  follow  the  bedding-planes  very  closely,  so  as  to 
imitate  contemporaneous  lava-flows.  But  the  alteration  of  the 
shale  above,  as  well  as  below,  the  igneous  rock  is  sufficiently  marked 
to  have  determined  the  intrusive  character  of  the  diorite,  without 
the  conclusive  evidence  obtainable  in  other  sections.  The  same 
shales  occupy  the  cutting  for  a  few  yards  further,  until  we  are  sud- 
denly made  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  passed  the  boundaiy 
of  the  Coal-measures  by  the  exposure  of  a  seam  of  coal  on  the  west 
side  of  the  railway,  as  subsequently  described. 

The  Coal-measures  occupy  the  cutting  to  a  distance  of  130  yards 
south  of  the  Accommodation  Bridge,  where  the  Silurian  shales  are 
brought  to  the  surface  again  by  a  small  fault  These  shales  dip  to  the 
north-east,  and  are  highly  altered  by  the  influence  of  a  sheet  of 
diorite,  which  is  seen  in  the  cutting  to  rise  from  beneath  them  at 
45  yards  distance  from  the  fault  The  same  sheet  is  well  seen  in  a 
quarry  behind  Griflf  Hollow  Farm,  and  in  the  high  road  close  by. 
The  diorites  in  this  neighbourhood  are  much  decomposed^  and  sbov 
spheroidal  weatbLenng  eveifi  Sxl  \2[i^  \k\xxnest  bands. 
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Another  Tery  admirable  seotion  has  been  opened  in  these  rooks, 
in  the  Midland  Railway  between  Nuneaton  and  Stockingford.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  cutting  is  in  red  and  grey  or  green  shales,  the  red 
tinge  being,  as  before  mentioned,  the  predominating  colour  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  shales.  The  first  sheet  of  diorite 
is  met  with  a  few  yards  east  of  the  Aocommodation  Bridge.  It  is 
about  50  feet  thick  and  contains  a  band  of  shale,  6  inches  thick,  about 
3  feet  from  the  top.  This  shale  is  of  course  highly  altered,  but  the 
shale  aboTe  and  below  the  diorite  has  also  been  baked  hard  for  a 
distance  of  about  6  or  8  feet  The  top  of  the  diorite  is  seen  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cutting  and  to  the  east  of  the  bridge.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  bridge  the  overlying  beds  are  seen  to  be  pale  grey  shales 
with  bands  of  black  shale,  the  whole  presenting  an  appearance  very 
like  that  of  Coal-measures.  Further  to  the  west  the  shales  are  seen 
to  be  traversed  by  numerous  bands  of  diorite,  etc.,  ranging  from 
1  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  most  cases  following  the  bedding ; 
but  it  may  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  thicker  beds  thin  out  and 
reappear  very  suddenly,  while  on  the  south  side  of  the  cutting  near 
the  bridge,  a  sheet  of  diorite  cuts  across  the  beds  of  shale  at  an 
oblique  angle.  The  western  end  of  the  cutting  runs  through  pale 
fine  shales  with  an  occasional  black  band,  or  more  sandy  micaceous 
rocky  bed.  The  dip  increases  westwards  till  the  beds  become  nearly 
verticaL 

The  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Silurian  shales  throughout  the  northern 
part  of  the  district  ranges  from  one-half  to  one  mile  in  width,  and  from 
the  abundance  of  intrusive  sheets  and  masses  of  diorite  and  other 
rocks,  forms  a  prettily  undulating  country.  The  red  beds  which  lie 
next  above  the  quartzite  can  be  well  seen  in  Atherstone  Outwoods ;  in 
a  lane  forming  the  south-east  side  of  Purley  Park ;  on  the  north  side 
of  Hartshill  Heys ;  and  near  Hartshill.  They  are  interstratified 
with  pale  grey  or  olive  shales.  The  upper  part  of  the  shales  are 
grey  and  contain  dark,  almost  black,  bands,  and  are  well  exposed  at 
Oldbury  Reservoir,  in  Monks  Park,  and  in  the  Atherstone  and 
Birmingham  high  road.  The  best  section  of  the  diorite  is  afforded 
by  the  great  quarry  at  Oldbury  Reservoir,  where  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  a  great  sheet,  with  its  junction  with  the  shales  above  and 
below,  is  clearly  seen.  The  description  of  this  and  of  the  other 
igneous  rocks  that  have  been  referred  to  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Butley,  and  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fossils  which  were  collected  by  Mr. 
Rhodes,  fossil  collector  to  the  Survey,  during  the  examination  of  this 
tract.  Many  of  the  best  localities  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor 
Lapworth.  The  specimens  have  been  identified  by  niy  colleague, 
Mr.  G.  Sharman. 

Sponge  spicules,  Frototpongia  fen$'  i  Lane  on  S.  side  of  Purley  Park,  30  yards  down. 

atrata  ?,  Salt.  \  Grey  shale.     1  specimen. 

R   .,         ^  f  Lane  on  S.  side  of  Purley  Park,  near  top. 

ryntonema,  |  Grey  shale.     2  specimens. 

Eod.Ukebodie»,AnnelidsorPlants?  (  ^Vr^y'sJ^'  f  s^SI^L!*"''  ""  ""'' 
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Bod-likebodies,  Annelids  or  rianti?  | 

»f  »»  9t  1 

{ 


Annelid  markings. 


it 


n 


t» 


borrows  tnd  castings. 
Jbictyomma  Boeiaie^  Salt. 
Trilobites,  fragments  of. 
Agno9tuty  sp. 

, ,        cydopfife  P,  Tullberg. 
Olenua  yutttutOHifuis,  Shar. 


I 
{ 


ft 


tf 


sp. 

Salterif,  Call. 

Lingula  lepia  ?,  Salt. 
Lingulella  NichoUcnij  Call. 


»» 


>» 


«» 


)» 


»> 


>» 


{ 


OboUila  granulata,  Shar. 


)f 


Sahrina  ? 


Thecay  sp. 


Half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  Haiishm  Gastle.   Bsd 

shale.     2  spedmeoa. 
Atherstone  Oatwoods,  260  jaxds  W.N.W.  (rf 

Rawn  Hill.     Bed  shale.     15  spedmBaL 
Griff  Hollow  Fana  Hmue.    Gxejsbak    1 

specimen. 
200  yards  8.W.  of  Mererale  ChnieL    Gnj 

shale.    3  specimens, 
200  yards  8.W.  of  Mererale  Chorch.    Gny 

shale.     1 1  specimens. 
200  yards  S.W.  of  Mererale  Choreh.    Grej 

shale.     38  specimens. 
200  yards  W.  of  The  Mawboomes.    Gicj 

shale.    3  specimens. 
Boad-cotting,  |  mile  S.  of  ChilTers  Cotoa. 

Grey  shale.     3  specimens. 
Junction  of  Griff'  and  CoTentry  Canals.  Crrej 

shale.     2  specimens. 
W.  end  of  Midland  Bailway  catting.    Grej 

shale.    32  specimens. 
W.  side  of  Bailway  cutting,  300  yards  S.  of 

Chilrers  Coton  Station.  Grey  shale.  Isp. 
W.  end  of  Midland  Bailway  cirtting.    Gray 

shale.    2  spedmena. 

Marston  Jabet.     Bed  shale.     7  i^ecimens. 
200  yards  W.  of  The  Mawboumes.     Grey 

shale.     2  specimens. 
Lane  on  S.  side  of  l*urley  Park,  30  yards  down. 

Black  shale.    47  specimens. 
Lane  on  S.  side  of  Parley  Park,  60  yards  down. 

Red  shale.     1  specimen. 
Atherstone  Oatwoods,  J  mile  S.W.  of  Rawn 

Hill.     Bed  shale.     8  specimens. 
Lane  on  S.  side  of  Parley  Park,  near  foot  of 

hill.    Bed  shale.     2  specimens. 
Lane  on  S.  side  of  Parley  Park,  near  top. 

Grey  shale.     3  specimens. 
200  yards  S.W.  of  Mereyale  Church.    Grey 


shale.     2  specimens. 

This  list  may  be  supplemented   from   the   following  specimens 

which  have  been  collected  from  the  Stockingford  Shales  by  Professor 

Lapwortb,  and  identified  by  himself.^ 

Agnottui  ptMi/ormiSj  Tar.sono/;,  Tullberg. 
Beyriehia  Angelini^  Barr. 
Leptrditia  toeiale^  Brogger. 
LinguUlla  Kieholsoni^  CalL 

{b)  Upper  zones. 

Spharophthalmus     aleUu*^     BcBck    [S. 
humil%9y  Phill.). 

)i  fJUtgeUiftr,  Angelin. 

Agnostut  eyeloptfge  ? ,  Tnllberg. 
f  hietgottftna. 
f  Bgmetiocaris, 


1.  Purple  and  green  shales. 

Obolella  sagittaiis^  Salt. 

„        SalUri,  HoU. 
Ofthis  lentindarU,  Wahl. 
f  Lwyulella  pggmea,  Salt. 
l'i'fito8j}0}igia  fenestrata.  Hicks. 
Si  I'puhlea  JUtulay  HoU. 

2.  Black  and  oret  shales. 
(a)  Lower  zones. 
Aijnoittu pisiformii  {prineep8,  Salt.}. 


Nearly  all  these  fossils  occur  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  Lingula 
Flags.    Protospongia  feneatrata,  Salt.,  occurs  in  the  Harlech  Beds,  and 

^  This  list  was  famished  to  me  in  MJ*.  by  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Lapworth.  He 
remarks  that  OhoUUa  sa^itta^ti,  Lingulella  pygmta,  and  X.  Niehol§oni,  may  be  all  of 
them  varieties  of  X.  {epis. 
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n  the  Menevian  of  South  Wales  (Mem.  Gbol.  Sarv.  toI.  iii.  p.  472). 
Dictyonenia  soeiale,  Salt,  is  found  in  the  uppermost  Lingula  Flags  in 
Korth  Wales  (ib.  p.  536),  in  the  Shineton  Shales  (Tremadoc)  in 
Shropshire,  and  at  Malvern  (Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soo.  vol.  xxxiii.). 
ignostus  princeps,  Salt,  oocurs  in  the  Upper  Lingula  Flags,  and 
Tremadoc  Slate  of  North  Wales,  and  in  the  Lingula  Flags  of  South 
i¥ales  (Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  vol.  iii.  p.  489),  and  Olenus  Salierit  Call.,  is 
X)mmon  in  the  Shineton  Shales  of  South  Shropshire  (Quart.  Joum. 
!}eoL  Soa  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  666).  Lingnla  lepis.  Salt.,  ranges  from  the 
LfOwer  Lingula  Flags  to  the  Arenig  (Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  vol.  iii.  p.  538), 
>nt  is  commonest  in  the  Tremadoo.  LinguUlla  Nichohoni,  Call.,  and 
Jbollela  Sahrina,  Call.,  are  common  in  the  Shineton  Shales  (Quart. 
Foum.  Greol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxiii.). 

In  Professor  Lap  worth's  list  we  find  the  following  additional 
'orms :  Obolella  sagittalia,  Salt,  which  occurs  in  the  Menevian  of 
!^orth  and  South  Wales;  0.  Salieri^  Holl,  known  in  the  Upper 
Liingula  Beds  of  Malvern ;  Orthis  lenticnlariSf  Wahl.,  which  occurs 
n  the  Upper  Lingula  Flags  (Dolgellj  group  of  Belt);  UnguleUa 
Tygmea,  Salt,  of  the  Upper  Lingula  Flags ;  Serptditea  fistula,  Holl,  from 
;he  same  beds  near  Malvern ;  Spharophthalmua  {Olenua)  alatus,  Boeck, 
)f  the  Upper  Lingula  Flags,  and  the  black  shales  of  Malvern ;  S. 
iageUifer,  Angelin,  which  occurs  in  the  Lingula  Flags,  and  is 
3elieved  to  range  up  into  the  Tremadoa 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  Stockingford  Shales  belong  to  a  late 
Liingula  Flag  age,  including  possibly  a  portion  of  the  Lower  Tremadoo 
leries. 

2^6  base  of  the  Coal-measures, 

The  most  southerly  point  at  which  the  position  of  the  base  of  the 
Coal-measures  has  been  definitely  fixed  is  the  colliery  at  Hawkesbury 
Basin,  previously  alluded  to.  There  the  Silurian  rocks  (presumably) 
were  entered  at  a  depth  of  115  feet  5  inches  below  the  Bench  Coal,  the 
lowest  seam  worked  in  this  coal-field.  We  next  find  evidence  of  its 
position  in  the  rail  way -cutting  near  Griff  Hollo  w,  as  has  been  described. 
But  in  the  cutting  at  Chilvers  Coton  the  junction  is  fully  exposed  to 
view.  A  coal-seam  is  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  cutting  116  yards 
Dorth  of  the  Accommodation  Bridge  (the  second  bridge  south  of 
Ohilvers  Coton).  This  seam  is  underlain  by  three  feet  of  white 
fireclay,  which  rests  upon  about  eight  inches  of  sandstone.  On 
clearing  the  soil  from  the  base  of  this  sandstone,  it  may  be  seen  that 
it  rests  upon  soft  blue  laminated  shale,  weathering  yellow,  and 
obviously  forming  part  of  the  same  set  of  shales  in  which  the 
intruded  diorites  described  above  occur.  The  dip  of  the  Coal- 
measures  is  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  shales,  but 
is  less  rapid,  so  that  by  clearing  a  sufficient  length  of  junction  it 
may  be  seen  that  there  is  an  actual  unconformity.  The  Coal- 
measures  occupy  the  cutting  to  a  distance  of  130  yards  south  of  the 
Accommodation  Bridge,  where  the  Lower  Silurian  shales  are  brought 
np  again  by  a  small  fault  running  about  S.  35°  E.,  the  evidence  for 
the  fault  being  the  fact  that  the  dip  of  the  Coal-meaaurea  Qoatvxx.ufii& 
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to  be  8oniherly,  that  is,  towards  the  Silarian  shaleii,  dose  up  to  the 
point  where  these  shales  reappear.  This  point  is  marked  by  slips 
in  both  sides  of  the  cutting,  necessitating  the  oovering  up  of  the 
side-drains. 

From  Ghilvers  Goton  northwards  there  is  no  seotion  showing  the 
base  of  the  Coal-measures  for  nearly  four  miles,  but  its  position  is 
indicated  by  the  rise  of  the  ground,  where  the  harder  Silurian  shales 
with  the  intruded  diorites  rise  to  the  surface.    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Goal-measures  rest  almost  directly  npon  the  highest 
beds  seen  in  the  Midland  Railway  cutting  near  Stockingford,  for  it  is 
known  that  the  workable  coal-seams  crop  out  in  the  depression  which 
lies  at  the  west  end  of  the  cutting.    They  are  not  exposed,  but  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  south  of  the  Accommodation  Bridge  there  is 
an  old  pit,  now  ploughed  over,  in  which  fragments  of  soft  Carbon- 
iferous sandstone  occur,  and  which  probably  marks  the  position  of 
the  boundary  of  these  beds.    On  following  the  boundary  northwards, 
we  find  it  marked  by  the  outcrop  of  a  seam  of  coal  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  west  of  Camp  Hill,  the  hill  itself  consisting  of  the  shale 
with  diorites,  eta,  seen  in  the  western  part  of  the  railway  cutting. 
The  coal-seams,  which  have  been  for  the  last  two  miles  resting  dose 
upon  the  Silurian  shales,  now  begin  to  be  separated  from  them  by 
beds  which  thicken  steadily  northwards.     The  nature  of  these  beds 
is  first  seen  near  Oldbury  Hall.     A  pebbly  sandstone  dipping  gently 
to  the  west,  and  resting  with  a  marked  unconformity  on  the  Silurian 
shales,  may  be  traced  continuously  from  here  to  the  Atherstone  and 
Birmingham  high  road.    The  rock  is  seen  in  the  sides  of  a  pond  at 
Oldbury  (Farm);  in  the  foundations  of  the  farm  west  of  flopwood 
Coal  Wood ;  in  a  sandpit  near  ITie  Mawboumes ;  and  in  some  old 
quarries  200  or  300  yards  further  west  in  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
The  rock  is  buflf- coloured  or  white,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  readily 
broken  down  into  sand  by  the  use  of  a  pick.     It  is  associated  with 
some  mottled  red  and  white  clays,  which  are  exposed  in  the  brook 
near  the  south-west  comer  of  Hopwood  Coal  Wood,  and  were  found 
in  laying  the  pipes  of  the  Atherstone  Waterworks  along  the  lane 
which  passes  the  sand-pit     The  red  tinge,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Coal-measures,  but  may  be  seen  in  many 
of  the  fireclays  associated  with  the  workable  coal-seams.     The  sand- 
stone is  seen  again  in  the  north  part  of  Monks  Wood  in  an  old  pit 
close  to  a  small  quarry  in  diorite  and  Silurian  shale,  and  again  in  the 
side  of  the  bridle-path  leading  into  the  high  road,  but  from  this  point 
northwards  the  beds  which  underlie  the  coal-seams  rapidly  disapj^ear, 
until  the  seams  come  down,  as  at  Stookingford,  close  on  top  of  the 
Silurian  shales. 

The  unconformity  between  the  Coal-measures  and  the  Lower 
Silurian  shales,  which  is  generally  masked  on  this  side  of  the  Coal- 
field from  the  accidental  parallelism  between  the  bedding  of  the  two 
formations,  is  here  very  marked.  The  dip  of  the  Coal-measures  is 
slight,  ranging  from  6°  to  8^,  while  that  of  the  Silurian  shales  ranges 
from  20°  to  40°.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  Coal-measures,  where 
they  extend  eastwards,  at  ^aNvboumes,  overlap  a  great  thickness  of 
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the  shaleB,  indtading  two  sheets  of  igneous  rock.  The  Pre-Carbon- 
iferoiiB  age  of  the  igneous  intrusions,  which  might  have  been  inferred 
from  their  absence  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  and  abundance  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  shales,  is  thus  placed  beyond  doubt. 

On  passing  Merevale  the  lower  beds  of  the  Coal-measures  again 
thicken  out  rapidly,  with  the  development  of  a  pebbly  sandstone  at 
the  base  as  before.  The  best  section  of  this  basement  bed  is  found 
in  the  Baddesley  Mineral  Railway,  but  it  may  be  traced  from  Mere- 
vale  Brook  to  a  little  north  of  Waste  HilL 

DosihiU. 

While  Professor  Lapworth  was  investigating  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nuneaton  and  Atherstone,  the  igneous  rooks  of  Dosthill,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Coal-field,  were  visited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison, 
F.Gr.S.,  with  the  result  of  finding  that  shales  similar  to  those  of 
Atherstone  occurred  here  also.^  The  shales  are  first  seen  where  the 
footpath  to  Dosthill  intersects  the  road  to  the  Ford.  They  are 
immediately  overlain  by  a  pebbly  sandstone  which  forms  the  base 
of  the  Coal-measures,  and  which  may  be  traced  southwards  along  the 
west  side  of  the  lane,  through  the  churchyard  and  neighbouring  farm- 
buildings.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  village  this  sandstone 
thins  rapidly  out,  and  the  coal-seams  come  nearly,  if  not  quite,  into 
contact  with  the  diorite.  But  after  passing  the  most  southerly  of 
the  igneous  rocks,  this  sandstone  reappears.  There  is  no  good 
section  in  it,  but  its  course  can  be  followed  without  difficulty  across 
the  ploughed  land. 

The  shales  are  seen  in  the  side  of  the  high  road  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  Dosthill ;  in  a  small  pit  near  Stockall  Barn ;  in  the 
side  of  the  high  road  again  near  the  word  '  mill ' ;  and  lastly  in  the 
brook  which  comes  down  from  the  Brick  Works.'  The  dip  is  in  all 
cases  towards  the  south-west,  at  angles  varying  from  20°  to  40°,  and 
therefore  in  nearly  the  same  direction  as  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Coal-field.  The  dip  of  the  Coal-measures,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
towards  the  east,  and  generally  at  a  high  angle  (from  60°  to  80°), 
so  that  the  unconformity  is  most  conspicuous.  The  shales  are  highly 
altered  grey  and  olive-coloured  sandstones.  No  red  beds  are  seen, 
and  at  present  no  fossils  except  worm-tracks'  have  been  found. 
There  is  a  strong  resemblance,  however,  in  these  shales  to  the 
Nuneaton  and  Atherstone  beds,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  also  are  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 

The  Base  of  the  Coal-measures  continued. 

The  nature  of  the  evidence,  on  which  the  base  of  the  Coal- 
measures  has  been  drawn  upon  the  map  (now  for  the  first  time),  has 
been  given  above.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  actual  base  is  formed 
in  some  cases  of  a  conglomeratic  sandstone,   with  a  considerable 

1  Geol.  Mao.  1882,  New  Series,  Dec.  II.  Vol.  IX.  p.  666. 

'  The  position  of  the  boundary  fault  of  the  New  Bed  Af  arl  is  marked  in  this  brook 
by  a  rublne  of  diorite  resting  against  red  and  white  clay.  Lumps  of  a  white  siliceous 
Tein-stuff  containing  specks  of  ^ena  ma^  be  picked  out  of  the  white  clay. 

'  Harrison,  Midland  Naturalist,  toI.  Tiii.  1885. 
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thickness  of  strata  intervening  between  the  ooal-seams  and  tlie 
Silurian  platform,  while  in  others  the  ooal-seams  appear  to  rest 
almost  directly  upon  this  platform.  The  impeiBiBtency  of  tbsM 
lower  beds  led  Professor  Lapworth  to  condade  that  the  Stockingford 
shales  were  brought  *'  in  a  long-curved  strike  fault  against  the  Coal- 
bearing  beds  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous."  ^  The  same  view  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Harrison  also,  who  writes  that  the  line  of  fault  between 
the  Coal-measures  and  the  Stockingford  Shales  is  **  marked  by  a  line 
of  brick-pits  in  which  the  rubbed- up  material  or  ^fault-stuff'  is 
worked,"  and  again,  in  reference  to  Dosthill,  that  "  on  the  west  of 
the  hill  ....  a  line  of  fault  runs,  by  whioh  the  Triassio  strata  are 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  Cambrian  shales,  while  on  the  eastern 
side  a  parallel  fault  of  less  '  throw '  plaoes  the  Coal-measures  in  a 
similar  position." ' 

The  mapping  of  the  boundary,  however,  about  Oldbury,  placed  it 
beyond  doubt  that  in  this  neighbourhood  it  was  not  a  fault,  but  an 
unconformable  superposition  of  the  one  series  upon  the  other,  while 
the  section  at  Chilvers  Coton  proves  that  the  absence  of  the  con- 
glomeratic sandstone  is  due  to  attenuation  and  does  not  imply  a  fault 
Nor  in  the  intermediate  ground  is  there  any  reason  to  attribute  the 
varying  distance  of  the  seams  from  the  top  of  the  Silurian  rocks  to 
a  fault  rather  than  to  the  known  variability  of  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Coal-measures,  the  material  referred  to  by  Mr.  Harrison  as  'fault- 
stuff'  being  merely  such  fireclays  and  shales  as  are  oomraonly  found 
in  connection  with  seams  of  coal  in  the  Coal-measures.  The  relations 
of  the  Coal-measures  to  the  Silurian  platform  appear  to  be  exactly 
paralleled  by  those  of  the  Coal-measures  of  South  Staffordshire  to  the 
platform  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  on  which  they  rest  in  that 
county.  Professor  Jukes  writes*  that  "the  Silurian  rocks  were 
greatly  denuded  and  worn  away,  and  cliffs  and  hollows  fornie^l  in 
them,  on,  against,  and  over  which  the  Coal-measures  were  deposited, 
both  lying  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position  "  (p.  81) ;  and  again,  "We 
have  already,  in  examining  the  base  of  the  Coal-measures,  seen  the 
way  in  which  at  particular  spots  the  lower  beds  of  that  formation 
filled  up  hollows  in  the  Silurian  rocks  and  obliterated  their  little 
pre-existing  cliffs,  and  thus  formed  a  smooth  floor  for  the  deposition 
of  the  chief  mass  of  the  Coal-measure  beds  "  (p.  135). 

These  words  describe  exactly  the  manner  in  which  the  earlier 
beds  of  the  Coal-measures  appear  to  have  been  laid  down  in 
Warwickshire.  We  have  here  a  platform  of  rooks  varying  in 
hardness,  and  forming  in  consequence  such  peculiarly  imdulating 
ground  as  is  found  near  Merevale.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  they  must  have  presented  just  such  a  surface 
for  the  reception  of  the  first  deposited  sediments,  the  igneous  rocks 
standing  up,  as  now,  in  small  hills  above  the  general  level  of  the 
shales,  and  it  seems  to  have  resulted  from  this  that  a  thick  mass  of 

»  Geol.  Mao.  Dec.  II.  Vol.  IX.  p.  666. 

•  Midland  Naturalist,  vol.  viii.  p.  72,  1885. 

•  The  South  Staffordshire  Coal-field  (Memoirs  of  the  Geolofifical  Survey^,  second 
edition,  1869.  ^' 
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sandstones  and  clays  was  deposited  at  Oldbury  and  Waste  Hill, 
while  the  bosses  of  diorite,  etc.,  about  Merevale  remained  still 
uncovered.  Similarly,  at  Dosthill  the  diorite  seems  to  have  formed 
a  small  elevated  area,  bare  of  sediment,  while  conglomeratic  sand- 
stone was  being  deposited  on  its  flanks. 

The  Base  of  the  New  Bed  Sandstone. 

From  the  south  end  of  the  Warwickshire  Coal-field  northwards 
to  Nuneaton,  the  New  Red  Sandstone  (Waterstones)  rests  uncon- 
formably,  first  on  Coal-measures,  then  on  the  Silurian  shales  and 
diorites,  the  junction  being  exposed  in  an  old  quarry  at  Marston 
Jabet,^  and  in  Wash  Lane,  Nuneaton.  In  both  cases  soft  red  and 
white  sandstone,  based  by  an  inch  or  two  of  breccia,  is  seen  resting 
on  diorite  and  shale.  The  same  boundary-line  is  seen  again  in  the 
Midland  Co.'s  Quarry  near  Nuneaton  Station  (Midland  Railway). 
The  beds,  which  are  flaggy  and  resemble  parts  of  the  New  Red 
Marl  (into  which  the  Waterstones  shade  insensibly),  are  seen  resting 
on  a  very  uneven  floor  composed  in  part  of  a  sheet  of  igneous  rock, 
and  in  part  of  quartzite.  The  hollows  in  this  floor  are  filled  with 
a  breccia  of  large  fragments  of  quartzite,  sometimes  a  foot  across, 
while  three  or  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  red  beds  there  is  seen 
a  conglomeratic  band  containing  well-rounded  pebbles  of  quartzite, 
from  ^  to  1  inch  in  diameter. 

From  this  point  northwards,  however,  the  boundary  of  the  Trias 
is  shown  as  a  fault.  The  evidence  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Howell 
as  follows.'  The  coals  were  wrought  in  the  old  workings  near  Poles- 
worth  Station  up  to  a  *'  Red  Rock  Fault  '*  and  there  entirely  cut  off. 
Near  Dordon  the  coals  were  found  to  be  so  much  faulted  that  the 
workings  were  not  proceeded  with.  Lastly,  a  fault  falling  into  the 
same  line  is  seen  in  a  quarry  in  Merevale  Park  (p.  50).  The  absence 
of  the  Lower  Eeuper  Sandstone  (Waterstones)  between  Atherstone 
and  Nuneaton  is  also  taken  as  evidence  of  a  fault,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  nearly  straight  course  taken  by  the  boundary  is  in  a 
general  way  suggestive  of  a  fault  rather  than  of  a  natural  super- 
position. The  existence  of  such  a  fault,  however,  has  been  qifestioned 
by  Mr.  W.  Andrews,^  and  borings  made  since  the  date  of  the  original 
survey  of  the  ground  have  proved  that  the  fault,  if  it  exists,  has  not 
the  importance  which  might  have  been  attributed  to  it.  For  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  Coal-measures  would  occur  beneath  the 
Red  Marl  on  the  east  side  of  the  fault,  having  been  thrown  down 

^  Oeology  of  the  Warwickshire  Coal-field  (Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey), 
p.  39,  fifi^.  4. 

*  Geology  of  the  Warwickshire  Coal-field. 

'  In  a  paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meetinji:  of  the  Warwickshire  Naturalists*  and 
ArchflBologists*  Field  Cluh,  1884.  A  different  view  was  taken  hy  Prof.  J.  Phillips, 
who  refers  to  the  *'  curious  circumstance,  that  the  Nuneaton  coal-field  terminates  on 
the  north-eastern  [side]  by  a  magnificent  line  of  fault.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest 
lines  of  fault  which  can  be  seen  anywhere,  and  along  that  line  of  fault  there  are  the 
effects  of  metamorphosis ;  there  are  considerable  bursts  of  trap-rock  '*  (Coal  Com- 
mission Report,  1871,  vol.  ii.  p.  494).  The  trap-rock  referrea  to  appears  to  be  the 
Caldecote  ^  ulcanic  Series,  which  ia  of  course  ox  vastly  greater  antiquity  than  the 
fault. 
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with  this  rook  against  the  older  Palsdosoic  strata.  The  absenoe  of 
Waterstones,  moreover,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  a 
fault,  for  these  beds  constitute  merely  the  earlier  and  more  sandy 
sediments  of  the  New  Bed  Marl,  and  are  known  to  be  quite  un- 
represented in  some  other  localities  where  the  Bed  Marl  mantles 
round  bosses  of  old  rock,  as  at  Croft,  Sapoote,  etc. 

That  there  is  a  fault,  however,  along  the  northern  part  of  the 
coal-field  appears  to  have  been  proved,  and  that  it  extends  south- 
wards as  far  as  shown,  though  perhaps  with  no  great  throw,  seems 
probable.  Near  Hartshill  Wharf  is  a  quarry  in  quartzite  in  which 
the  base  of  the  Trisis  is  seen,  the  lower  beds  consisting  of  about 
three  feet  of  sandstone,  overlain  by  about  three  feet  of  marl,  and 
lying  upon  the  quartzite.  The  beds  undulate  and  when  last  seen  are 
dipping  steeply,  as  though  near  a  fault  If  there  is  a  fault  here, 
the  Triassic  beds  seen  must  be  on  the  west  or  upthrow  side,  llie 
section  proves  therefore  that  the  Trias  rests  upon  the  quartzite  here, 
without  any  of  the  Coal-measures  intervening. 

At  the  brick-pit  near  the  canal  by  Nuneaton  Midland  Station,  the 
Bed  Marls  are  seen  with  a  dip  ranging  up  to  35^.  The  quartzite 
rises  to  the  surface  close  by,  but  the  junction  is  not  exposed.  The 
steepness  of  the  dip  of  the  Marl,  however,  points  to  the  boundary 
being  probably  a  fault. 

We  have,  then,  four  instances  in  which  the  Trias  is  seen  resting 
directly  upon  the  Silurian  rocks,  namely,  Marston  Jabet,  Wash  Lane, 
the  Midland  Co.'s  quarry,  and  Hartshill  Wharf.  This  evidence 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  Trias  of  the 
great  plain  on  the  north-east  of  the  Warwickshire  Coal-field  would 
probably  be  found  to  rest  in  great  part  on  the  older  Pala&ozoic  rocks, 
and  not  on  Coal-measures,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
nearest  exposure  of  Palaeozoic  rock  to  the  east  (namely,  at  Sapoote) 
shows  syenite  rising  through  the  Marl.  But  this  conclusion  has 
been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  results  of  borings,  some  of  which 
have  reached  the  base  of  the  Triassic  rocks,  and  proved  the  depth  to 
the  Palaeozoic  floor.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  which  bear 
upon  the  district  under  consideration. 

Bawkesbuky  Pumping  Station  ;  about  five  miles  south  of  Nuneaton.     252  feet 

above  Ordnance  Datum.^ 

Drift 30  feet 

Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  [Wateretones] 90    ,,  ' 

120    ,, 
Thb  White  Stonb,  about  2J  miles  soutb-east  of  Nuneat<Hi.     A  well  to  a  depth  of 
80  feet,  a  borehole  to  a  further  depth  of  50  feet.     Height  above  Ordnance 
Datum  about  260  feet.* 

White  sandstone  and  red  shale  fWaterstones]    60  feet 

Hard  mottled  blue  and  purple  shales 70     „i 

130    „ 
1  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1876  (Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Circulation  of  Underground  Waters),  pp.  135,  136.     For  the  Nuneaton  boring  see 
also  Report  for  1878,  Report  on  the  Circulation  of  Underground  Waters,  p.  7. 

*  The  details  of  this  section  were  given  me  by  Mr.  W.  Andrews.     The  Water- 
Btones  are  well  exposed  in  a  qu-irry  by  the  side  of  the  L.  and  N.  W.  Railway,  near 
AttieboTough, 
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At  the  time  of  my  Tiait,  April,  1886,  the  debris  from  the  pit  was 
in  a  fresh  oondition.  The  oharacter  of  the  shales  left  no  doubt  that 
they  were  of  Silurian  age,  and  probably  of  the  same  age  as  those 
that  orop  out  at  Marston  Jabet  Some  of  the  fragments  were  inter- 
sected by  veins  of  gypsum,  doubtless  derived  by  infiltration  from 
the  Trias  above.     No  fossils  have  been  found. 

KxnriATON :  centre  of  the  town.    210  feet  aboTe  Ordnance  Datum.^ 

Drift  (sand,  grayel,  and  clay)     18  feet. 

Bed  Marl  12    „ 

Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  [Waterstones]^ 80    „ 

Hard  slaty  white  rock  [probably  Hartshill  Qnartzite]...      2 


112 


>> 


If 


LnfDLBT  Hall  Estate  ;  boring  near  the  Fenn  Lanes.    About  three  miles  north 

of  Nuneaton. 

Soil,  red  claj,  etc.,  (Drift)  6  feet. 

Ked  marl  with  red  and  blue  rock  and  gypsum  466    ,, 

Blue,  red,  and  brown  rock  with  marl,  probably  Water- 
stones  181    „  ^ 


643 


>f 


HiircKLBT  Wharf,  about  three  miles  east-north-east  of  Nuneaton,  313  feet  abore 

Ordnance  Datum.  ^ 

Glacial  Drift  Sands  and  Boulder-clay 88  feet. 

Bed  Marls  Bed  gypseous  marls  with  bands  of  ^rey  sandstone  ...  408    ,, 

Waterstones    Bed,  grey,  and  brown  sandstones  with  bands  of  marl  209    ,,  ^ 


706 
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This  boring  is  nearly  midway  between  the  exposures  of  PalaBOzoio 
rocks  at  Nuneaton  and  Sapcote,  and  is  probably  near  the  deepest  part 
of  the  trough  of  Triassic  rocks  separating  these  localities.  It  shows 
that  the  lower  sandy  beds  of  the  Hed  Marls,  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Waterstones,  increase  rapidly  in  thickness  on 
receding  from  the  old  land-barriers  or  islands,  formed  by  the  harder 
parts  of  the  Silurian  and  pre- Silurian  series.  In  this  they  may  be 
compared  to  the  impersistent  sandy  and  conglomeratic  beds  which 
form  the  base  of  the  Coal-measures,  as  previously  described. 

HuccKLBT ;  at  the  Holy  Well,  330  feet  aboTO  Ordnance  Datum  [should  be  421].* 

Drift  (pebbly  clay,  sand,  and  graTel) 160  feet. 

Bed  marl  20    „ 

Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  (viz.  thin  beds  of  clay  and 
gypsum  alternating  with  thick  beds  of  red,  grey, 
ana  white  sandstone)  [Waterstones]  370    „ 


640 
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1  Beport  of  the  British  Association  for  1882.  Beport  on  the  Circulation  of  Under- 
ground Waters,  pp.  14,  15,  where  the  section  is  given  in  full. 

*  Beport  of  the  British  Association  for  1875  (Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Circuktion  of  Underground  Waters),  pp.  136,  137.  For  a  further  account  of  the 
Hinckley  Boring  see  Beport  for  1879,  p.  160. 
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£lmb8tho&pb  Bosufo.  at  Sapcote  Freeholt,  two  mflfls  eot  of  Hineklej  and  two 
miles  west  of  the  syenite  boss  of  Sapcote.    300  feet  aboTe  Ordnance  Datnm.^ 

Drift 10  feet 

Red  Marl  120    „ 

Lower  Kenper  Sandstone  [Waterstonesl    330    „ 

Slaty  rocks  with  a  dip  of  70°,  Lower  Silozian  P   980    „ 

1440 

This  boring  appears  to  have  subsequently  reached  a  depth  of  1655 
feet  from  the  surfaoe  without  meeting  any  change  of  ground. 

LiKDRiDOB  CoLLiXRT  CoMPAKT  (Landridge  P),  one  mile  north  of  Deaford.    400  feet 

above  Ordnance  Datum.* 

Drift  2  feet. 

Upper  Kenper  Sandstone 20    „ 

Red  Marl  (marl  with  thin  bands  of  g^ypsnm)    44    „ 

Lower  Eeuper  Sandstone.     Waterstones 204    ,, 

270    „ 

KiwTON  ITkthakk,  near  Desford  Station.    One  mile  and  a  quarter  £.  S.£.  of  the 

Lindridge  section,  320  feet  above  Ordnance  Datum.' 

Drift 6  feet 

Upper  Keuper  Sandstone  and  Marls  .« 56    „ 

Red  Marb  with  sandstone  •     SO    „ 

Waterstones   120    „ 

Coal-measures  [?] 353    „ 

615    „ 
There  have  been  also  borings,  of  which  details  are  not  forthcoming, 
at  the  undermentioned  localities : — 

Near  Kingshill  Spinney,  one  mile  and  a  half  south-west  of  Market  Bosworth, 
ending  at  a  deptn  of  about  672  feet,  probably  in  Waterstones. 

At  Bosworth  Wharf,  one  mile  west  of  Market  ^osworth. 

At  Cowpa^ture,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north-east  of  Market  Bosworth,  said  to 
have  entered  Cambrian  or  I^wer  Silurian  rocks  at  400  feet. 

Kear  Gabriel  Pool,  J  of  a  mile  N.N.W.  of  Xewbold  Vernon,  to  a  depth  of  266  feet. 

Newbold  Heath,  half  a  mile  W.S.  W.  of  the  Ijandridge  boring  mentioned  above,  in 
which  Coal-measures  were  said  to  have  been  proved  at  a  depth  of  400  feet. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Harrison,*  the  Trias  rests  directly  upon  rocks  older  than  the  Coal- 
measures  over  a  large  part  of  the  area.  Whether  or  no  the  Ci>al- 
measures  were  ever  deposited  continuously  over  the  area  remains 
an  open  question.     It  is  certain  that  the  Silurian  rocks  had  suffered 

*  The  lower  part  of  this  subdivision  was  attributed  to  the  Permian  by  Sir  Andrew 
Eamsav,  who  gave  the  following  details  (Report  of  the  Coal  Commission,  1871,  vol. 
ii.  p.  134)  :— 

f  Loose  sandstone 64  feet 

I  Hard  sandstone 17    „ 

Permian  ^  Light  and  dark  sandstone 43    „ 

Pebbles,  hard  conglomerate 2 

^  Pink  and  purple  marls  15 

now  known  to  be  Silurian  or  of  earlier  age].. 

141 
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*  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1876  (Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Circulation  of  Underground  Waters),  p.  137. 

*  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1878  (Report  on  the  Circulation  of  Under- 
ground Waters),  pp.  6,  7. 

*  Midland  Naturalist,  \o\.  '^.  ^Y%%5V 
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enormous  denudation  in  pre-Carhoniferous  times,  so  great  indeed  as 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  series,  consisting  in  the  aggregate  of 
several  thousand  feet  of  rock,  from  parts  of  Leicestershire.  And  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  period  of  submergence  that  succeeded  this 
continental  epoch  most  of  even  the  higher  parts  of  the  old  land- 
surface  in  this  neighbourhood  were  overspread  by  the  latest  Coal- 
measure  sediments.  But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  were  swept  bodily  ofif  large  areas  in  the  Midland  Counties 
in  the  long  period  of  denudation  which  preceded  the  Trias.  There 
are  therefore  two  questions  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  specu- 
lating on  the  possible  presence  of  Coal-measures  under  the  Trias  at 
any  point  in  the  Midland  Counties :  firstly,  whether  the  Coal-measures 
ever  existed  at  that  point ;  secondly,  whether,  having  existed,  they 
were  subsequently  removed  by  pre-Triassic  denudation.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  study  of  the  great 
unconformity  at  the  base  of  the  Trias.  In  the  present  instance 
it  seems  certain,  that  though  the  Coal-measures  may  have  been 
deposited  in  a  continuous  sheet  between  the  Leicester  and  Warwick 
Coal-fields,  they  were  certainly  swept  clean  off,  as  far  north  as 
Market  Bosworth  and  perhaps  further,  before  the  Waterstones  and 
Marls  were  deposited. 

Appendix  L 

IIL — Thb  Igneous  Hooks,  eto.,  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  the 

Wakwickshire  Coal-field. 

By  Frank  Rutlet,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

THESE   rocks  may   be  classed   into  five    or  six    more  or   less 
distinct  groups. 
I.  Syenitic  Rocks  (Croft  Series). 

II.  Andesite  and  Andesitic  Tuffs  (Caldecote  Series). 

III.  Hartshill  Quartzite  with  Breccia  at  its  base. 

IV.  Diorites. 

V.  Andesites  or  Diorites  containing  Augite. 

VI.  Basalts  or  Diorites  containing  Olivine. 

The  three  last  groups  appear  to  graduate  into  one  another,  and 
seem  to  correspond  with  similar  rocks  described  by  Mr.  Allport.^ 
Many  of  the  specimens  examined  are  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition,  calcite,  serpentine,  pyrites,  eta,  being  very 
commonly  present. 

The  best  example  of  diorite  in  the  series  is  that  from  the  Oldbury 
Beservoir.  These  rocks  are  of  special  petrographical  interest  since 
so  few  diorites  have  been  found  in  England.  The  mineral  constitu- 
tion of  some  of  these  rocks  is  such  that  they  are  also  interesting  from 
the  transitional  characters  which  they  present  between  diorite,  basalt 
and  andesite  or  diabase.  The  pseudomorphs  after  olivine  met  with 
in  the  sections  of  rock  here  described  might  rather,  as  a  rule,  be 
called  metasomata,  since  well -developed  forms  of  the  original  crystals 

^  On  the  Diorites  of  the  Warwickshire  Coal-fleld,  Q.J.Q.S.  yo1«  xxnr«  ^.  6^7. 
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are  oflen  wanting,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  unaltered  oliTiDe  ii 
present  The  replacing  substance  is  frequently  oalcite.  Acoepting, 
therefore,  the  oonclasions  of  AUport,  who  was  fortunate  in  finding 
good  crystals  of  unaltered  oliyine  in  some  of  the  dioritio  rocks  of 
this  district,  and  coupling  them  with  such  evidence  of  the  former 
presence  of  this  mineral  as  the  sections,  here  described,  afford,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  we  have,  in  some  cases,  rooks  which  may 
often,  with  equal  justice,  be  termed  either  oli vine-bearing  diorites  or 
homblendic  basalts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  association  of  angite 
with  hornblende  in  some  of  these  rocks,  also  described  by  Allport, 
gives  rise  to  a  like  ambiguity,  since  in  these  we  may  have  either  ' 
homblendic  diabases  or  andesites,  or  angitic  diorites. 

The  term  augite-diorite  has  already  been  employed  by  Zirkel,'  and 
its  use  advocated  afresh  by  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole."  The  sanction  of 
such  a  term,  although  its  meaning  is  evident  and  not  opposed  to  the 
observed  mineral  constitution  of  these  rocks,  may  however,  lead  to 
some  present  confusion  in  petrological  nomenclature,  since  the  cur- 
rently accepted  definition  of  a  diorite  indicates  that  the  constituent 
minerals  are  essentially  tridinic  felspar  (labradorite  or  oligoclase) 
and  hornblende.  The  important  point  in  naming  rocks  of  this  mixed 
character  is  to  indicate  their  relationship  on  either  hand  to  sharply 
and  of  course  arbitrarily  defined  rock  types  when  their  position  is  so 
evenly  balanced  between  two  types  that  the  rock  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  one  type  more  than  to  the  other,  and,  to  indicate  this,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  names  of  the  two  nearest  types  should  be  combined, 
a  preponderating  affinity  towards  the  one  type  or  the  other  being 
denoted  by  underlining  the  name  of  the  dominant  type.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  those  olivine-bearing  rocks  which  approximate  on  the  one 
hand  to  diorites  and  on  the  other  to  basalt,  we  should  have 

Diorite.    Diorite- Basalt.    Diorite  Basalt.    Diorite-Basalt.     Basalt. 

A  nomenclature  based  upon  mineralogical  terms  only  is  never  likely 
to  be  adopted,  since  it  is  far  too  cumbrous.  Rock-names  taken  singly 
fail  to  indicate  transitions  in  mineral  constitution,  while  a  mixture  of 
mineralogical  and  petrological  names  at  once  impairs  the  needfully, 
but  unnatui-ally  sharp  definition  of  a  type.  It  therefore  seems  better 
to  employ  already  well-known  words  and  preserve,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  landmarks  of  classification,  than  to  destroy  the  meaning  of  a 
term  by  a  mineralogical  prefix  or  affix  which  in  conveying  a  small 
truth  may  breed  a  great  misconception.  If,  for  instance,  augite  or 
olivine  were  assumed  to  be  anything  more  than  occasional  and 
subordinate  constituents  of  a  diorite,  the  commonly  accepted  definition 
of  that  rock  would  become  worthless,  since  the  term  diorite  would 
then  embrace  a  number  of  rocks  of  far  greater  importance  and  wider 
distribution,  which  have  hitherto  been  distinguished  by  other  names. 
That  a  relationship  exists  between  such  rocks,  and  that  they 
graduate  one  into  another,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment, 

'  "  Jx>hrbuch  der  PetrograpViie,"  ^o\.\\.  ^.'l^'^woiA^^^. 
•  "The  Igneous  Rocks  oi  StaniLcrr  QiY.o\..Uka.  \isi5a^^\W.^^.\XV,^,'^ 
flfaj,  ISS^). 
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bat,  to  have  olasaifioatioiii  more  or  less  clear  definitions  must  be 
employed ;  without  these  the  whole  series  of  basalts,  andesites  and 
diorites  may  as  well  be  called  Greenstones. 

I.  Syenitic  Bocks. 

Croft* 

Pinkish-grey  crystalline  rock,  resembling  a  fine-grained  granite 
and  apparently  composed  of  pinkish  or  fiesh-coloured  felspar,  a  very 
little  dark  mica,  quartz,  and  some  dark  specks  of  hornblende  and 
magnetite.  Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  have  a  holo- 
crystalline  granitic  structure,  and  to  consist  chiefly  of  orthoclase 
and  triclinic  felspars,  quartz,  hornblende  and  magnetite,  with  pos- 
sibly a  little  magnesian  mica.  The  amount  of  triclinic  felspar 
present  renders  it  necessary  to  distinguish  this  rock  from  an  ordinary 
quartz-syenite.  It  is  an  orthoclase-plagioclase  syenite,  in  other 
words  it  occupies  a  position  between  quartz-syenite  and  quartz-diorite. 

Croft. 

A  pinkish-brown  crystalline  rock  with  numerous  white,  porphyri- 
tic  crystals  seldom  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  small 
dark  greenish-black  and  black  specks.  The  specimen  has  a  weathered 
appearance. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  orthoclase,  a  triclinic 
felspar,  which  from  some  of  the  extinction  angles  seems  to  be  albite, 
hornblende  in  small  irregtilarly  developed  crystals  which  are  some- 
times represented  by  serpentinous  pseudomorphs  and  crystals  and 
irregular  grains  of  magnetite.  Quartz  occurs  plentifully.  The  rock 
is  essentially  a  quartz-syenite.  It  is  a  more  coarsely  crystalline 
rock  than  the  preceding. 

Croft. 

A  purplish  or  reddish-grey,  fine-grained  crystalline  rock,  with 
dark  brown  spots  ranging  up  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Under  the  microscope  the  chief  constituents  are  seen  to  be 
felspars,  all  of  which  are  greatly  altered,  so  that  their  optical  charac- 
ters afibrd  no  clue  to  the  species,  quartz,  serpentine,  apparently 
pseudomorphous  after  hornblende,  and  ilmenite  partly  converted  into 
leucoxene. 

The  rock  seems  to  be  a  decomposed,  fine-grained,  quartz-syenite. 

II.  Andesite  and  Andesitic  Tuffs,  Caldecote  Series. 
Old  tunnel,  near  Caldecote  HilL'    Caldecote  Series. 

A  finely -laminated  greenish-brown  rock,  resembling  a  fine-grained 
sandy-mud  stone  or  slate.  The  specimen  is  bounded  by  parallel  joint- 
planes.  Under  the  microscope,  with  a  power  of  about  75  linear,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  rock  appears  between  crossed  Niools 
to  consist  of  isotropic  matter  finely  stippled  with  very  minute  doubly 
refracting  granules  and  traversed  by  irregular  wavy  films  of  a  ser- 
pentinous or  sericitic  substance,  which  commonly  runs  in  sinuous 

1  See  also  **  On  the  Pre-Carboniferoua  Eoeks  oi  CYionrwwA'fawiN^''  \s^  '^^^^-^ , 
T.  G.  Bonney  and  Rey.  E.  Hill,  Q.J.G.8.  to\.  xml\^.  ^^.  W^-I^^.Y^l^. 
'  See  also  T.H,  Waller,  Gsol.  Mao.  1BB6,  j^,  VIZ. 
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streaks  approximately  parallel  to  the  lamination  of  the  rook.  The 
entire  section  is  profusely  spotted  with  small  crystals  and  fragments 
of  crystals  of  felspar  and  aagite,  the  latter  mineral  being  nsoally 
represented  by  pseudomorphs  of  liraonite.  Some  of  the  sections  of 
au^ite  crystals  undergo  maximum  extinction  at  an  angle  of  about 
89°  from  the  vertical  axis,  while  other  sections  transverse  to  the 
vertical  axis  show  approximately  right  angles  formed  by  the  adjacent 
faces  of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism,  llie  felspars  are  generally 
labradorite.  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  characters  presented 
by  this  rock,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  is  an  altered  andesitic 
tufif. 

"Blue  Hole,"  east  of  Galdecote  Windmill.^  Caldecote  Series. 
(The  Quartz- Porphyry.) 

Eock  composed  of  pink  and  greyish-white  crystals  of  triclinio 
felspar  with  grains  of  quartz,  in  a  dark  bluish-  or  brownish-grey 
matrix,  the  latter  constituting  the  smaller  proportion  of  the  rock. 

Under  the  microscope  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  tuff, 
composed  of  crystals  or  fragments  of  crystals  of  triclinic  felspar  and 
quartz  more  or  less  corroded,  together  with  fragmenta  of  eruptive 
rock  of  an  andesitic  type,  containing  serpentinous  pseudomorphs 
after  pyroxene.  The  porphyritic  felspar  crystals,  all  of  which  have 
their  angles  rounded,  are  often  corroded  superficially  and  their  angles 
of  extinction  indicate,  as  a  rule,  that  they  are  labradorite.  The 
quartz  crystsds  are  also  rounded,  and  frequently  show  inlets  of  corro- 
sion, which  are  much  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  felspars. 
The  material  in  which  these  crystals  and  fragments  are  embedded  is 
felsitic  in  character,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  continuous  with  the  felsitic 
matter  which  fills  the  corrosion-creeks  in  the  quartz-crystals,  it 
appears  probable  that  it  may  be  a  product  of  devitrification,  and  that 
the  rock  is  a  tufif  resulting  from  fragments  taken  up  in  a  magma 
which,  on  solidification,  assumed  a  vitreous  condition.  The  general 
appearance  of  this  rock  under  the  microscope  is  rather  like  that  of 
certain  porphyritic  pitchstones  occurring  in  Saxony,  except  that  in 
the  latter  the  porph3'ritic  crystals  or  fragments  are  usually  less 
numerous  and  the  ground-mass  retains  its  glassy  character.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  rock  from  Caldecote  is  part  of  a  lava-flow  or  dvke 
which  has  taken  up  fragments  of  other  rocks  in  such  quantity  that 
it  simulates  an  ordinary  volcanic  tufif. 

"Blue  Hole,"  east  of  Caldecote  Windmill.  Caldecote  Series. 
(Junction    of  Quartz-Porphyry   and   Andesite). 

Compact  bluish-grey  to  brownish-grey  rock  with  splintery  fracture. 
The  small  specimen  contains  in  one  part  greyish-white  to  pinkish- 
white  specks  of  felspar,  the  largest  being  about  -jV  inch  in  diameter. 
Minute  grains  of  quartz  are  also  visible  with  a  lens. 

Under  the  microscope,  between  crossed  Nicols,  the  section  seems 
to  consist  chiefly  of  a  crypto-crystalline  to  micro-crystalline  ad- 
mixture of  felspar  and  quartz,  with  some  irregularly-shaped  and 
usually  rounded  grains  which,  by  ordinary  transmitted  light,  appear 
of  a  brownish-green  colour,  and  which  are  probably  altered  fragments 

^  See  a\BO  T.  E..\7^<», Q^q\..  Mjlq.  1886,  p.  323. 
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of  crystals  of  pyroxene  or  amphibole.  A  similar  green  or  brownish- 
green  substance  (chlorite  ?),  accompanied  by  minute  specks  of  opaque- 
white  matter  (kaolin),  constitutes  irregular  stringy  markings  and 
sinuous  bands,  which  traverse  the  section,  in  some  cases  simulating 
fluxion  structure,  the  material  between  such  bands  sometimes  differ- 
ing in  texture  from  that  on  either  side.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  fragments  of  rock,  whose  margins  are  ill-defined,  except 
through  the  contact  of  the  chloritic  films  and  strings.  Small  angular 
and  rounded  fragments  of  felspar  crystals  are  plentifully  distributed 
throughout  the  section,  and  here  and  there  opaque  grains  of  ilmenite, 
partly  converted  into  leucoxene,  are  visible. 

The  porphyritic  crystals  and  fragments  of  crystals  of  felspar 
mostly  give  extinction  angles  approximating  to  40®,  and  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  anorthite.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  labradorite 
occurs. 

Judging  from  the  section,  it  seems  probable  that  this  rock  is  a 
tufif  composed  of  lapilli  of  some  rocks  allied  to  andesite  or  porphyrite 
in  which  the  ground-mass  was  once  vitreous  or  partly  so. 

"Blue  Hole,"  east  of  Caldeoote  WindmilL^  Caldecote  Series. 
(Andesite.) 

Compact  purplish-grey  rock,  in  which  a  few  minute  felspar  crystals 
may  be  detected  with  a  lens. 

Under  the  microscope  the  section  is  seen  to  consist  of  crystals  of 
triclinic  felspars  and  magnetite  in  a  felsitic  or  aphanitic  ground- 
mass,  in  which  numerous  very  minute  crystals  occur,  which  are 
apparently  homblendei  since  in  some  cases  they  give  an  extinction 
angle  of  19°. 

If  these  small  crystals  be  hornblende,  the  rock  is  probably  a  horn- 
blende andesite.  It  is  somewhat  decomposed,  the  specimen  effer- 
vescing slightly  when  treated  with  acid.  Isotropic  matter  seems  to 
be  present  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  rock  may  have  originally 
possessed  a  more  or  less  glassy  ground-mass,  some  of  the  unaltered 
vitreous  matter  being  apparently  still  present. 

III.  Hartshill  Quartzite  with  Breccia  at  its  base. 

Base  of  Hartshill  quartzite,  half  a  mile  S.E.  of  Hartshill. 

A  coarse  breccia  consisting  of  angular  fragments  embedded  in  a 
bluish-grey  to  purplish  matrix.  On  a  cut  surface  of  the  specimen 
some  of  the  fragments  are  of  a  dark  slate-colour  or  purple,  while 
others  are  of  a  rather  pale  greenish-grey.  The  fragments  do  not 
seem  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  most  of  them  are  of 
much  smaller  dimensions. 

Under  the  microscope  the  fragments  are  seen  to  be  of  a  mixed 
character.  A  few  consist  of  eruptive  rock,  one  or  two  showing  distinct 
felspar  crystals  (labradorite),  while  one  fragment  contains  small 
vesicles  filled  with  a  pale  green  substance  (chlorite?).  Quartz 
grains  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  rock,  and  most  of  the 
other  fragments  and  grains  consist  either  of  greatly  decomposed 

1  See  also  T.  H.  Waller,  Gbol.  Mao.  1886,  p.  324.    The  Dark  Basic  R<^k.. 
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felspar,  oonverted  into  felsitio  matter,  or  fragments  of  qnartzite,  and 
fragments  of  slate,  together  with  grains  of  magnetite.  The  fragments 
of  Tolcanio  rock  appear  to  be  of  an  andesitio  type.  The  slate  frag- 
ments are  the  largest  and  the  most  numerous. 

Hartshill  Quartzite.' 

A  very  fine-grained  pinkish-grey  rock  resembling  qaartzite. 

Under  the  microscope  the  rock  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of 
irregular  crystalline  grains  of  quartz  containing  numerous  minute 
fluid  lacunsd,  with  a  few  grains  of  felspar,  which  from  the  extinctions 
are  seen  in  some  cases  to  be  microcline,  in  others  anorthite.  Grains 
of  a  clear,  colourless,  isotropic  mineral  are  also  present,  which  are 
probably  garnet  Here  and  there  but  quite  rarely  a  little  micro- 
crystalline  siliceous  matter  may  be  seen  lying  in  thin  films  or  occupy- 
ing small  spckces  between  the  quartz  grains.  The  rock  is  essentiadly 
a  quartzite. 

iv.,  Y.  and  Yi.  Diorites ;  Andesites,  or  Diorites  containing  Augite ; 

Basalt,   or  Diorites  containing  Olivine." 

The  specimens  are  taken  in  geog^phical  order. 

Marston  Jabet.     Intrusive  in  Lower  Silurian  Shales. 

A  rather  coarsely  crystalline  greenish-grey  rock,  consisting  of 
greyish  crystals  of  felspar,  a  dark  green  mineral,  calcite  and  specks 
of  pyrites. 

tjnder  the  microscope  the  section  shows,  triclinio  felspar  crystals 
(labradorite),  serpentinous  matter  pseudomorphous  after  hornblende, 
the  crystals  being  frequently  about  -^  inch  in  diameter  and  giving 
in  sections  transverse  to  the  vertical  axis  the  usual  prismatic  angle 
for  hornblende.  These  pseudomorphs  are  mostly  flecked  with  an 
opaque  yellowish-white  substance  probably  leucoxene.  Well-defined 
pseudomorphs  of  leucoxene  after  ilraenite  are  also  present,  the  altera- 
tion being  so  complete  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  original  mineral 
remains.  Spots  of  pyrites  and  large  patches  of  calcite  occur,  and 
serpentine,  frequently  fibrous  and  in  spherical  groups  of  divergent 
fibres,  often  fills  the  spaces  between  the  larger  crystals.  Apatite  is 
also  plentiful  in  well-formed  crystals.  The  rock  is  a  diorite,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  AUportinthe  paper  already  cited,  where  descrip- 
tions of  the  microscopic  characters  of  this  rock  in  its  fresh  condition 
and  in  various  stages  of  alteration  are  very  clearly  given. 

Griff  Farm  (South  of).     Intrusive  in  Lower  Silurian  Shales. 

A  bluish-  to  brownish-grey  crystalline  rock  containing  specks  of 
pyrites. 

Under  the  microscope  this  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  crystals  of 
labradorite  and  hornblende  with  a  considerable  amount  of  serpentine 
or  a  pale  greenish  substance  which  appears  to  be  serpentine,  and 
which   occasionally  occurs   in   small   spherical   or  fan-like  fibrous 

1  See  also  T.  H.  "Waller,  Gbol.  Mao.  1866,  p.  235.     The  Quartzite. 

*  See  also  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Hornblende-Bearing  Rocks,  Geol,  Mao.  1886,  p.  351. 
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aggregates.    There  is  also  some  calcite  present,  the  rook  effervescing 
briskly  when  touohed  with  acid.     It  is  a  diorite. 

Chilvers  Coton  Bailway-Cutting.    A  sheet  three  inches  thick  in 

Lower  Silurian  Shales. 

A  greenish-grey  or  greyish-green  rook  of  very  fine  texture^  pro- 
fusely speokled  with  dark-green  crystals  and  containing  much 
pyrites,  crystallized  in  cubes. 

Under  the  microscope  this  rook  appears  to  consist  of  pale  green 
serpentinous  matter  with  interlacing  sheaf-like  aggregates  of  small 
slender  acicular  crystals,  having  frequently  rather  ragged  boundaries. 
These  crystals  often  undergo  extinction  at  an  angle  of  19°  from  their 
longest  diameter,  and  it  may  be  assumed  from  this  and  from  their 
pleochroism  that  they  are  hornblende.  There  appears  to  be  very 
little  felspathio  matter  in  this  rock.  There  are,  however,  a  few  im- 
perfectly formed  crystals  of  labradorite  present.  The  serpentine 
may  possibly  be  pseudomorphous  after  olivine,  but  the  sections  are 
very  irregular  in  form,  and  there  is  no  positive  evidence  upon  this 
point.  A  few  grains  of  augite  are  visible  in  this  section,  as  well  as 
irregularly-shaped  patches  of  pyrites. 

Chilvers  Coton  Bailway-Cutting.     Intrusive  in  Lower  Silurian 

Shales. 

A  medium-grained  crystalline  rock  of  a  pinkish-grey,  closely 
speckled  with  dull  green  crystals  and  containing  minute  specks  of 
pyrites. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  triclinic  felspar, 
hornblende,  rather  sparsely  distributed  grains  of  magnetite  and 
pyrites,  a  very  few  minute  crystals  of  apatite  and  some  isotropic  or 
nearly  isotropic  matter,  which  may  represent  an  interstitial  glass. 
The  felspar  appears  as  a  rule  to  be  labradorite.  The  rock  is  essen- 
tially a  diorite. 

Chilvers  Coton  Railway-Cutting.     Intrusive  in  Lower  Silurian 
Shales.     Three  feet  from  top  of  dyke. 

A  greenish-grey  crystalline  rook  of  fine  texture,  containing 
numerous  minute  specks  of  pyrites. 

The  constituents  of  this  rock  appear  under  the  microscope  to  be 
triclinic  felspar  (labradorite),  serpentine,  apatite  pyrites,  and  a  little 
unaltered  augite.  The  serpentine,  which  is  very  plentiful  in  the 
section,  may  be  an  alteration  product  after  augite  or  after  some  other 
mineral,  but  upon  this  point  the  section  affords  no  trustworthy 
evidence.     The  rock  is  probably  some  kind  of  andesite. 

Midland  Quarry,  Nuneaton  Station.    Intrusive  in  Hartshill  Quartzite. 

A  very  fine-grained  purplish-grey  rock  showing  under  a  pocket- 
lens  a  small  quantity  of  a  light-green  mineral  resembling  epidote 
and  minute  octahedra  of  magnetite.  The  specimen  attracts  the 
magnetic  needle. 

Under  the  microscope  the  constituents  are  seen  to  be  triclinic 
felspar,  augite,  olivine,  magnetite,  and  serpentine,  the  latter  «mV 
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stance  being  probably  psendomorpbons  after  olivine.  A  few  fan- 
like  or  divergent  groups  of  capillary  crystals  oocnr  here  and  there  in 
the  section.  They  undergo  extinction  approximately  parallel  to  the 
longest  axes  of  the  minute  rods,  and  are  probably  epidote.  The 
magnetite  occurs  in  irregularly-shaped  grains  and  in  well-developed 
octahedra.  A  little  horu blende  may  be  present,  bat  the  evidence  for 
this  is  not  satisfactory,     llie  rock  is  a  diabase. 

Stockingford  Cutting,  Midland  Railway  (E.  of  bridge).     Intrusive 

in  Lower  Silurian  Shales. 

A  very  fine-grained,  greenish-grey  crystalline  rock,  containing 
small  spots  and  very  numerous  minute  specks  of  pyrites.  The  rock 
effervesces  freely  when  touched  with  acid. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  triclinic  felspar 
(labradorite),  serpentine  often  in  pseudomorphs  after  olivine,  horn- 
blende, pyrites,  calcite,  and  specks  of  a  yellowish  white  substance, 
either  kaolin  or  leucoxene,  but  probably  the  former.  It  is  difficnlt 
to  say  whether  this  rock  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  basalt  or  a  diorite. 
The  occurrence  of  olivine  in  dioritic  rocks  from  this  neighbourhood 
has  already  been  noticed  by  Mr.  S.  Allport.^ 

Midland  Railway,  Stockingford  Cutting,  Nuneaton.    Upper  surface 
of  dyke  intrusive  in  Lower  Silnritm  Shales. 

A  very  fine-grained  greenish-grey  or  drab-coloured  crystalline 
rock,  showing  numerous  minute  specks  of  pyrites. 

Under  the  microscope  the  constituenU  appear  to  be  chiefly  triclinic 
felspar,  serpentine  pseudomorphous  after  hornblende,  a  very  little 
unaltered  hornblende  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pyrites,  some 
of  which  occurs  in  triangular  sections  which  give  angles  of  approxi- 
mately 110°  (the  angle  formed  by  the  edges  of  an  octahedron).  It 
therefore  seems  prohable  that  the  pyrites  in  this  case  is  pseudo- 
morphous after  magnetite,  and  this  appears  the  more  likely  since  no 
magnetite  is  visible  in  the  section,  although  the  rock  is  one  in  which 
this  mineral  is  generally  present  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  pseudo- 
morphs of  pyrites  after  magnetite  are  of  very  unusual  occurrence, 
but  instances  are  quoted  by  Delesse.'    The  rock  is  a  diorite. 

Oldbury  Reservoir.     Very  thick  sheet  intrusive  in  Lower  Silurian 

Shales. 
A  greenish-grey  crystalline  rock,  spotted  with  numerous  dark- 
green    or   blackish   crystals   of  hornblende.     It   also    shows   many 
8])ecks  of  pyrites  and  the  joint  planes  are  coated  with  calc-spar. 

Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  triclinic 
felspar,  crystals  of  hornblende,  larger  than  those  seen  in  the  rocks 
already  described,  and  exhibiting  the  interrupted  crystallization, 
sometimes  termed  ophitic,  a  considerable  quantity  of  kaolin,  specks 
of  pyrites  and  also  a  little  calcite.     The  rock  is  a  diorite. 

\*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  639. 
»  Hecherches  bur  les  Pseudomorphoses,  Tableau  II.  p.  62,  Annales  des  Mines, 
xvi.  1859. 
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Dosthill  (intrusive  in  Lower  Silarian  Shales), 

A  fine-grained  greenish-  to  greyish-brown  crystalline  rock. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  more  or  less  imper- 
fectly developed  lath-shaped  crystals  of  triclinic  felspar,  which,  from 
the  extinction  angles  of  some  of  them,  appear  to  be  labradorite, 
octahedra  and  irregularly-shaped  grains  of  magnetite,  apatite  and 
pseudomorphs  of  serpentine,  apparently  after  hornblende,  since  the 
angles  of  some  of  these  pseudomorphs  correspond  with  the  angle  of 
the  oblique  rhombic  prism  in  hornblende. 

The  rook  may  be  regarded  as  an  altered  diorite. 


Appendix  II. 
IV. — On  the  New  Species  Olenus  Nuneatonensis  and  Obolella 

ORANULATAf     FROM     THE     LoWEB     SiLUEIAN      (' CaMBBIAN/     LaP- 

wobth),  NBA&  Nuneaton. 

By  Gborob  Shabman,  Esq. 
Olenua  Nuneatonensis,  S.,  sp.  nov. 

Locality, — West  end  of  the  Midland  Railway  cutting,  between 
Nuneaton  and  Stockingford. 

Several  fragmentary  specimens  of  this  Trilobite,  differing  in  size, 
yet  exhibiting  similar  characters,  have  been  collected  from  this  locality. 
The  most  perfect,  although  one  of  the  smallest,  is  best  fitted  for 
description. 

The  length  of  this  specimen  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the 
head,  or  cephalic-shield,  is  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
length.  The  glabella  is  very  convex,  slightly  narrowing  in  front, 
but  inflated  and  bending  over  the  frontal  margin.  The  neck-furrow 
is  distinct,  the  basal  groove  runs  across  the  glabella,  and  there  appear 
to  be  two  short  indistinct  furrows  on  each  side.  There  are  eleven  to 
thirteen  body-rings,  the  pleurss  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  bearing 
short  spines,  and  the  8th  possessing  a  produced  spine  half  as  long 
as  the  specimen  itself,  and  projecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
four  terminal  segments  of  the  body  also  have  spines,  lessening  in 
length  towards  the  tail.  The  tail  is  short,  the  axis  showing  it  to  be 
composed  of  three,  or  perhaps  more  segments ;  it  narrows  posteriorly, 
and  is  subtruncate,  being  indented  as  in  0.  micrnrus. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  0.  micrurw  by  the  more 
lengthened  spines  from  the  posterior  angles  of  the  cheeks,  and  the 
possession  of  those  attached  to  the  pleurse  of  the  lower  segments  of 
the  body,  the  nearer  approach  and  bending  over  of  the  glabella 
towards  the  anterior  margin,  the  continuance  of  the  basal  groove 
across  the  glabella,  and  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  being 
more  parallel-sided.  The  character  of  the  tail  appears  in  all  respects 
to  agree  with  that  of  0.  micrurus. 

It  is  distinguished  from  0.  hisulcatus,  Phil.,  by  the  absence  of  the 
mesial  spine  on  the  cephalic-shield. 

The  marked  difference  in  the  size  of  these  Trilobites  (as  before 
mentioned)  would  undoubtedly  suggest  the  probable  presence  of  two 
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epecies,  yet  after  a  carefhl  examination  of  the  larger  speoimens, 
which  are  unfortunately  only  fragments,  the  characters  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  smaller  ones  just  described,  and  therefore,  antil 
better  specimens  can  be  found,  they  are  r^arded  as  the  aame  spedea. 

ObdUUa  granulata,  S.,  sp.  noT. 

LocalUy. — Lane  on  the  south  side  of  Parley  Park,  near  Atherstone. 

Only  two  specimens  have  been  collected  by  the  Sorrey,  and 
although  somewhat  imperfect,  yet  they  exhibit  characters  separating 
them  from  previously  described  species. 

On  first  viewing  the  specimens,  the  form  and  general  appearance 
of  Siphonotreia  is  strongly  suggested,  but  the  structure  and  orna- 
mentation is  found  on  closer  examination  to  differ  considerably  from 
it ;  radiating  ribs  apparently  underneath  the  general  surface  of  the 
shell  are  clearly  seen  extending  from  the  beak  towards  the  margin, 
and  these  commencing  and  terminating  irregularly,  none  however 
quite  reaching  from  the  beak  to  the  margin  of  the  shell. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  shell  is  minutely  granulated,  giving  an 
appearance  of  very  fine  concentric  wavy  lines.  The  umbonal  r^on 
not  being  quite  perfect  prevents  any  definite  determination  of  the 
genus,  but  provisionally  it  is  placed  with  Obolella. 

V. — On  the  Ffynnon  Bxuno  and  Cab  Gwtn  Cavks. 
Bj  Hbhrt  Hicm,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

THE  best  reply  that  I  can  make  to  Prof.  Hughes'  remarks,  in  the 
Geological  Magazine  for  November,  on  the  Ffynnon  Beuno 
Caves,  is  to  publish  the  substance  of  the  report  presented  to  the 
British  Association,  especially  as  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
those  interested  in  the  inquiry  to  examine  the  section  during  the 
further  explorations  to  be  carried  on,  probably  in  the  month  of  June 
next  year.  Some  of  his  statements — especially  as  regards  the  position 
of  the  fence,  which  is  entirely  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  cavern  to 
that  at  which  the  flint  flake  was  found,  also  as  to  the  position  of  the 
flake,  and  the  nature  of  the  deposits  overlying  it — are  so  entirely 
misleading,  that  I  can  only  account  for  such  statements  being  made 
by  the  fact  that  Prof.  Hughes  did  not  visit  the  section,  though 
strongly  urged  by  me  to  do  so,  until  it  had  been  almost  entirely 
covered  over,  and  work  for  the  time  suspended,  and  by  his  hasty 
survey   of    the   surrounding  conditions.^     That   such   experienced 

^  It  is  Burprisinf^  that  Prof.  Hughes  did  not  recognize  that  the  acciimnlation  against 
the  upper  side  of  the  old  fence,  '*  until  there  is  now  a  drop  of  eight  feet  to  the  leTel  of 
the  ground  on  the  lower  side  of  the  fence,"  mentioned  oy  him  as  of  such  great  im- 
portance, is  merely  material  conveyed  there  during  the  explorations.  Before  work 
was  commenced,  the  space  between  the  old  fence  and  the  entrance  was  almost  bare 
rock,  and  there  was  nothing  resting  against  the  fence.  No  wonder  then  that  he  should 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  remanie  drift,  and  that  he  thought  he  recog- 
nized on  some  of  the  stones  •*  traces  of  agricultural  implements  as  well  as  true  Glacul 
stria)."     The  remarkable  thing  is  that  ne  should  not  have  recognized  the  difference 

ten  this  verj'  recently  mixed  material  near  the  old  entrance  and  the  stratified 
ta  in  the  shaft  at  tV\e  ot\iei  wid  oi  t\Mi  <savem.     The  term  "  Clwydian,"  if  it  is 
advisable  to  give  \oca\  name^  \a  ^l\.,  \&  ^xcLQ%\\iTi%\i\\s:^^<b  \i^x&i&  C^^t  the  undi*' 
glacial  deposits  on  t)ae  YA^Wt  \«\^,  wA  ^W5\^\»  ^^\i^\i^  \f^  ^tapyi^ '^ vi^ 
4t  St.  Asaph,  which  ai«  at  aYo'W  \«^^\  Ti«ai  SJaa  ^i^Xx^  oil  >^^^^^  ^\<CiN:«^,^>a^ 
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geologists  as  Piof.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  De  Banoe,  ^Ir. 
Strahan,  Mr.  Shone,  and  Dr.  Stolterfoth,  should,  after  careful 
examination,  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Qlacial  deposits 
overlying  the  flake  and  Mammalian  remains  were  in  an  entirely  un- 
disturbed condition,  and  that  they  agreed  with  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  Luxmoore,  Mr.  P.  P.  Pennant,  Mr. 
E.  Morgan,  and  myself),  who  were  almost  daily  present  at  the 
explorations,  is,  I  think,  ample  proof  that  Prof.  Hughes'  deductions 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

Beport  of  the  Committee,  consiBting  of  Professor  T.  McK.  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
H.  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  H.  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  E.  B.  Luimoore,  M. A., 
P.  P.  Pennant,  M.A.,  and  Edwin  Morgan,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
ing the  Cayes  of  Nortiii  Wales. — Drawn  up  by  Dr.  H.  Hicks,  Secretary. 

The  explorations  conducted  by  the  Committee  have  been  confined 
to  the  caverns  of  Ffynnon  Beuno  and  Cae  Qwyn,  in  the  Yale  of 
Clwyd.  These  caverns  had  been  explored  in  preceding  years  by 
Dr.  H.  Hicks  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Luxmoore,  some  of  the  results  being 
given  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Geological  Section  of  the 
Association  in  1885,  but  more  fully  in  a  paper  in  the  Quart.  Journ. 
Qeol.  Soo.  February,  1886. 

between  the  important  rivers  Elwy  and  Clwyd.  This  is  in  the  main  part  remani6, 
and  as  such^tbe  term  "  Glwydian  "  might  be  applied  to  it.  The  uncUsturbed  glacial 
deposits,  stratified  marine  sands,  and  the  oyerlying  clay,  containing  laurge  boulders  of 
load  rocks  and  northern  erratics,  found  at  Cae  uwyn  and  at  so  many  other  points  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  a  high  level  far  away  from,  and  beyond  the  mfluence  of  any 
important  river,  ou^ht  not,  on  any  account,  to  be  termed  '*Clwydian."  The  true 
glacial  deposits  which  overlaid  the  Mammalian  remains  and  flint  flaKe  at  the  entrance 
to  Cae  Gwyn  Cave  belong  to  a  much  earlier  phase  than  the  Clwydian  drift  about  St. 
Asaph  and  at  other  low  levels  in  the  valley,  bordering  the  great  rivers.  The  Cefn  and 
PlaB  Heaton  Caves,  mentioned  by  Prof.  Mughes,  are  also  at  a  very  much  lower  level 
than  the  Ffynnon  Beuno  Caves,  and  are  so  near  to  the  rivers  that  I  do  not  think 
the  evidence  furnished  by  them  can  be  quoted  as  of  much  value  either  way,  though  it 
is  well  known  that  many  have  contended  that  the  evidence  in  the  Cefn  Cave  was 
distinctly  in  favour  of  its  having  been  occupied  by  the  animals  before  the  great  sub- 
merffonce  in  the  Glacial  period.  The  evidence  cited  by  Mr.  Strahan,  in  his  recent 
excellent  Memoir,  as  havmg  been  obtained  in  sinking  shafts  at  the  Talargoch  mines, 
conclusively  proves  that  Mammalian  remains  occur  there  in  the  very  lowest  glacial 
deposits.  It  is  the  great  height  at  which  the  Ffynnon  Beuno  Caves  occur,  the  im- 
possibility of  their  having  been  disturbed  by  fresh  water,  the  evidence  of  their  having 
been  occupied  as  dens  before  the  great  submergence,  of  the  stalagmite  floor  haviug 
been  broken  up  by  marine  action,  of  the  bones  having  been  casra  in  marine  sand, 
and  of  the  caverns  having  afterwards  been  completely  buried  under  marine  sand  and 
an  overlyinf  undoubted  boulder  clay,  containing  many  large  ice-scratched  boulders, 
that  maKO  the  evidence  found  in  tiiem  and  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  of  such 
great  value.  The  facts  in  my  opinion  are  conclusive,  and  they  cannot  be  altered  by 
any  amount  of  special  pleading.  Prof.  Hughes*  argument  about  the  absence  of 
flint  and  other  foreign  rocks  in  what  he  calls  the  oldest  deposit,  is  founded  on  nega- 
tive evidence  derived  from  a  limited  examination.  Mr.  Stnihan,  the  latest  authority 
on  the  drift  of  this  area,  says  (Geol.  Survey  Mem.  1886),  **  The  passage  from  the  one 
Boulder  clay  inio  the  other  is  gradual,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  one  under  or  overlies 
the  other.  They  were  no  doubt  formed  contemporaneously,  differing  only  in  the 
source  of  supply  of  material."  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  speaking  of  the  Moel  Tryfaen  beds 
says  ('*  Stuoent s  Elements,"  1871),  "In  the  lowest  beds  of  the  drift  were  large 
heavy  boulders  of  far-transported  rocks,  glacially  polished  and  scratched  on  more  than 
one  side."  Prof.  Hughes'  palaeontolofidcal  argument  is  found  on  examination  to  be 
almost  equally  inapplicable,  as  a  very  larse  pTO]M)ition.  oi  tVi<^  «s^\&»!a  <^«:K^a  \^  '^^s^ 
Norfolk  forest'bed,  which  is  acknowledged  by  au  to  \»  oi  ^i^-Q\tvQsll  ^'^^   '^^^'e^  ^^^\ 

tbmt  some  otben  have  not  been  found  in  the  caveroa  ^to\kMA^  SsdotsnNM^^^os^i  ^^  ^^ 

not  migrate  into  thim  aren. 
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Among  the  remains  diBoovered  in  these  two  caverns  up  to  tbe 
commencement  of  the  work  this  year  there  were  over  eighty  jawi 
belonging  to  various  animals,  and  more  than  1300  loose  teeth,  in- 
cluding about  400  Rhinoceros,  15  Mammoth,  180  Hyssna,  and  500 
Horse  teeth.  Other  bones  and  fragments  of  bones  occurred  also  in 
very  great  abundance.  Several  flint  implements,  including  flakes, 
scrapers,  and  lance-heads,  were  found  in  association  with  the  bones. 
The  most  important  evidence,  however,  obtained  in  previous  re- 
searches was  that  bearing  on  the  physical  changes  to  which  the  area 
must  have  been  subjected  since  the  caverns  were  occupied  by  the 
animals.  During  the  excavations  it  became  clear  that  the  bones  had 
been  greatly  disturbed  by  water  action,  that  the  stalagmite  floor,  in 
parts  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  massive  stalactites  had  also 
been  broken  and  thrown  about  in  all  positions,  and  that  these  bad 
been  covered  afterwards  by  clays  and  sand  containing  foreign  peb- 
bles. Tins  seemed  to  prove  that  the  caverns,  now  400  feet  above 
Ordnance  datum,  must  have  been  submerged  subsequently  to  their 
occupation  by  the  animals  and  by  Man.  One  of  the  principal  objects, 
therefore,  which  the  Committee  had  in  view  this  year  was  to  critically 
examine  those  portions  of  the  caverns  not  previously  explored,  so  as 
to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  true  cause  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
observed.  Work  was  commenced  at  the  end  of  May,  and  carried  on 
during  the  whole  of  June  and  parts  of  July  and  August. 

Cae  Gwtn  Cave. 

When  the  explorations  were  suspended  last  year,  it  was  supposed 
that  we  bad  just  reached  a  chamber  of  considerable  size,  but  after  a 
few  days'  work  this  year  it  was  found  that  what  appeared  to  be 
a  chamber  was  a  gradual  widening  of  the  cavern  towards  a  covered 
entrance.  The  position  of  this  entrance  greatly  surprised  us,  as 
hitherto  we  had  believed  that  we  were  gradually  getting  further  into 
the  limestone  hill.  The  rise  in  the  field  at  this  point,  however, 
proved  to  be  composed  of  a  considerable  thickness  of  glacial  deposits 
heaped  up  against  a  limestone  clifif.  As  the  materials  covering  the 
bone-earth  within  and  at  the  entrance  were  chiefly  sands  and  gravels, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  operations  in  that  direction  and  to 
ask  the  landlord  (E.  Morgan,  Esq.)  for  permission  to  open  a  shaft 
directly  over  this  entrance  from  the  field  above.  As  this  necessi- 
tated the  removal  of  a  considerable  surface  of  land,  and  caused  some 
damage  to  the  field,  the  Committee  feel  that  their  special  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  his  kindness  in  so  readily  acceding  to  their 
application.  This  shaft,  as  at  first  opened,  was  about  nine  feet 
across  at  the  surface  and  over  five  feet  at  the  bottom.  It  was  sub- 
sequently widened  at  the  bottom  in  consequence  of  some  falls  and 
the  lower  part,  excepting  at  one  point,  had  to  be  carefully  faced  with 
timber.  The  upper  part  is  now  much  widened  and  sloped.  The 
shaft  was  about  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  the  deposits  as  shovm  in 
Fig.  1  were  made  out  m  \t.  Th^ea  were  carefully  measured  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  de  Ranee,  E.G.8.,  '^x.'ViWxwvwix^,  ^tA  V)^^  ^wxvXfcx  ^xxdw^E^the 
prosecution  of  the  wot^.    ^fe\o^  ^^^^  ^^i  ^^^  ^^^^^  «^^i&^  '^'^^ "« 
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folerably  stiff  boulder  0U7,  oontaiaing  many  ioe-ioratohed  bouldera 
■nd  narrow  bonde  and  pockets  of  sand,  was  found.  Below  this 
there  were  about  seven  feet  of  gmvel  and  sand,  with  here  and  there 
bands  of  red  clajr,  havtag  also  many  ioa-aoratohed  boiildoiB.  Tbe 
next  deposit  met  with  was  a  laminated  brown  clay,  and  under  this 
was  found  the  bone-eartb,  a  brown,  sandy  clay  with  small  pebbles 
and  with  angular  fragments  of  limestone,  stalagmite,  and  stalactites. 


A.  Carbonifemiu  LimMtoua.  (S   Position  of  the  flint  flake. 

Pig.  I.  Section  at  New  Entmnce  to  Cas  Qwyn  Cbto. 
On  Jnno  28,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Morton,  F.G.S.,  of  Liver- 
pool,  and  the  writer,  a  small  but  well-worked  flint  flake  wsb  dug  up 
from  the  bone-earth  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance.  Its  posilion 
was  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  lowest  bed  of  sand.  Sttveral 
teeth  of  Hyiena  and  Reindeer,  as  well  as  fragments  of  bone,  were 
also  found  at  the  same  place,  and  at  other  points  in  the  shaft  teeth 
of  Ehinoceros  and  a  fragment  of  a  Mammoth's  tooth.  One  Rhinoceros 
tooth  was  found  at  the  extreme  point  examined,  about  six  feet  beyond 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  entrance.  It  seems  olear  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  cavern  mnst  have  been  washed  oat  by  marine  action 
daring  the  great  snhmergenoe  in  mid-Glaoial  time,  and  that  they 
were  afterwards  covered  by  marine  sands  and  by  an  iipper-boulder 
clay,  identical  in  character  with  that  found  at  many  ^ointa  in  t.^^ 
Vale  of  Oiwyd  and  in  other  places  on  rtie^artV^tCvw  w^ss-V-  "^^W- 
2  and  3  exphin  the  order  of  tba  depoaila  as  te\i»i  -wVCiivTi.  'iift  i»r««W" 
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Fig.  8  was  taken  at  a  diatanoe  of  abont  aizteen  feet  from  the  entranos 
at  the  shaft,  and  Fig.  2  just  within  that  entrance.  The  order  in  that 
portion  of  the  cavern  examined  this  year  accorded  in  the  main  with 
that  found  during  the  previous  researches,  but  within  the  entrance 
there  was  a  greater  thickness  of  sand,  less  of  the  laminated  clay, 
and  more  bone-earth  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  caTem.  The 
bone-earth  seems  to  diminish  in  thickness  rather  rapidly  outwardi 
under  the  glacial  deposits,  but  it  was  found  as  far  out  as  tiie  excava- 
tions have  been  made.  Here  the  bone-earth  rests  directly  on  the 
limestone  floor,  with  no  local  gravel  between,  as  in  the  caTem. 


swd   y-'  '^.: '.--—•• 

unatedehy 

'Si      '•    '- 

Bone  earth ^^^^is^      .     V      *     ^ 

(Sandy  clay  witii  pebblei,  eto.)  "" 

GraYel 

(Mainly  local  materials.) 

Fig.  2.  Section  in  Cae  Gwyn  Caye,  near  the  Xew  Entrance. 


Sandy  clay 

Laminated  clay 

Bone  earth 

(Sandy  clay  with  pebbles,  etc.) 

Gravel 

(Mainly  local  materials.) 


Fig.  3.  Section  in  Cae  Gwyn  Cave,  abont  16  feet  from  tbe  New  Entrance. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  cave  earth  extends 
under  the  glacial  deposits,  but  this  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
making  a  deep  cutting  through  the  terrace  of  glacial  deposits,  which 
extends  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  westerly  direction.  The 
glacial  deposits  here  are  undoubtedly  in  an  entirely  undisturbed  con- 
dition, and  are  full  of  smooth  and  well-scratched  boulders,  many  of 
them  being  of  considerable  size.  Among  the  boulders  found  are 
grQiiiiQ^i  gneiss,    q^uarlzites,  flint,  felsites,  diorites,  volcanic  ash, 
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Silurian  rooks,  and  limestone.  Silurian  rocks  are  most  abundant 
It  is  clear  that  ive  have  here  rocks  from  northern  sources,  along  with 
those  from  the  Welsh  bills,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  limestone 
at  the  entrance  to  the  cavern  in  the  shaft  is  smoothed  from  the  north 
would  indicate  that  to  be  the  main  direction  of  the  flow.  The  marine 
sands  and  gravels  which  rest  immediately  on  the  bone-earth  are  pro- 
bably of  the  age  of  the  Moel  Tryfaen  and  other  high-level  sands,  and 
the  overlying  clay  with  large  boulders  and  intercalated  sands  may 
be  considered  of  the  age  of  the  so-called  upper-boulder  clay  of  the 
area.  The  latter  must  evidently  have  been  deposited  by  coast-ice. 
Whether  the  caverns  were  occupied  in  pre-  or  only  in  inter-glacial 
times  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  fre- 
quented by  Pleistocene  animals  and  by  Man  before  the  character- 
istic glacial  deposits  of  this  area  were  accumulated.  The  local  gravel 
found  in  the  caverns,  underlying  the  bone-earth,  must  have  been 
washed  in  by  streams  at  an  earlier  period,  probably  before  the  exca- 
vation of  the  rocky  floor  of  the  valley  to  its  present  depth.  From 
the  glacial  period  up  to  the  present  time  excavation  has  taken  place 
only  in  the  glacial  deposits,  which  must  have  filled  the  valley  up 
to  a  level  considerably  above  the  entrances  to  the  caverns.  Tbe 
characteristic  red  boulder  clay  with  erratic  blocks  from  northern 
sources  is  found  in  this  area  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet,  and  sands 
and  gravels  in  the  mountains  to  the  S.E.  to  an  elevation  of  about 
1400  feet  The  natural  conclusion  therefore  is  that  the  caverns 
were  occupied  by  an  early  Pleistocene  fauna  and  by  Man  anterior  to 
the  great  submergence  indicated  by  the  high-level  marine  sands,  and 
therefore  also  before  the  deposition  of  the  so-called  great  upper- 
boulder  clay  of  this  area.  As  there  is  no  evidence  against  such  a 
view,  it  may  even  be  legitimately  assumed  that  the  ossiferous  remains 
and  the  flint  implements  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  any  glacial 
deposits  found  in  this  area. 

FrYNNON  Beuno  Catb. 

This  cavern,  which  yielded  the  greatest  number  of  bones  in  the 
previous  researches,  has  now  been  cleared  out  in  all  those  parts 
where  the  deposits  appeared  to  have  been  undisturbed  by  Man.  A 
considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  bones  and  teeth  has  been 
made  this  year,  but  no  new  forms  have  to  be  added  to  those  already 
mentioned. 

The  animal  remains  found  in  the  caves,  as  defined  by  Mr.  W. 
Davies,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  comprise  teeth  and  bones  of 
eleven  genera  and  sixteen  species,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  list : — 


Lion  (Feli»  leoy  Tar.  apeUea). 
Wild  Cat  (F.  eatus/erus). 
Spotted  Hysna  {S.  eroeuta^  yar. 

spelofa). 
Wolf  {Canig  lupus). 
Fox  {C,  vulpet). 
Bear  [Ursus,  sp.). 
Badger  {MeUa  taxui). 
Wild  Boar  (  Sum  aero/a). 


Bovine  {Boa  f  Biaon  t). 

Great  Irish  Deer  {Cervua  giganteua). 

Red  Deer  {Cervua  elaphua). 

Roebuck  {C.  eapreolus). 

Reindeer  \C.  tarattdua). 

Horse  {£quHa  eabatlus). 

Woolly  Rhinoceros  {R,  tichorhimis). 

Mammoth  {Elepkaa  pntnig^niua) , 
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L— November  8,  1886.— Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  President  noticed  the  presentation,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hector, 
of  a  preliminary  report  of  the  late  eruptions  in  New  Zealand,  and 
stated  that  Dr.  Hector  hoped  shortly  to  communicate  a  paper  to  the 
Society  on  the  subject ;  papers  had  also  been  sent  or  promised  on  the 
same  subject  by  other  New  Zealand  geologists,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
before  long  the  Society  would  be  in  possession  of  very  fuU  accounts  of 
these  remarkable  volcanic  outbursts. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  ''On  the  Skull  and  Dentition  of  a  Triassic  Saurian,  Gale^aunu 
planicepB,  Ow."    By  Sir  Richard  Owen,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

The  author  referred  to  a  fossil  skuU  from  tbe  Triassic  sandstone  of 
South  Africa,  which  combined  dental  characters  resembling  those  of 
a  carnivorous  Mammal  with  the  cranial  structure  of  a  Saurian.  The 
structure  was  described  and  figured  in  Owen's  '  Catalogue  of  the  Fossil 
Koptilia  of  South  Africa,'  under  the  generic  title  of  GaleaaunUf  as 
belonging  to  a  distinct  suborder  of  B,eptili\,  termed  Theriodontia. 

The  characters  of  the  skull  and  teeth  of  the  original  specimen  of 
Galesaurus  have  been  brought  to  light  by  further  development. 

In  both  the  type  specimen  and  that  lately  received  the  reptilian 
nature  of  the  fossil  is  indicated  by  the  single  occipital  condyle  and 
other  features.  The  chief  diflference  from  a  mature  male  of  a  placental 
or  marsupial  carnivore  is  the  evidence  of  a  primordial  **  gullet-tract.*' 
Further  details  as  to  the  structure  of  the  skull  were  given,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  orbits  and  nasals.  The  palatal  region 
repeats  the  same  general  characters  as  in  previously  described  Therio- 
donts.  The  angle  of  the  jaw  is  not  produced,  as  in  the  Crocodile, 
beyond  the  articular  element.  In  general  shape  and  bony  strength  the 
mandible  of  Galesaurus  resembles  that  of  a  mammal. 

The  dentition  is  so  much  better  preserved  in  the  new  specimen  than 
in  the  type  Galesaur  as  to  call  for  description^  and  illustration.  la 
lour  of  the  upper  molars  the  entire  crown  is  preserved ;  it  shows  less 
lenj^th  and  greater  breadth  than  appears  in  the  previous  restoration,  is 
moderately  curved  externally,  and  triangular ;  the  base  is  flanked  by  a 
short  cusp  before  and  behind,  and  the  corresponding  margins  are  finely 
crenulate,  as  in  the  molars  of  Cynodracon.  The  incisors  are  eight  ia 
number  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaws,  four  in  each  premaxillary, 
opposed  or  partially  interlocking  with  the  same  number  in  each  mandi- 
bular ramus ;  they  have  longish,  slender,  simple-pointed  crowns.  The 
canines,  one  on  each  side  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws,  have  the  same 
laniaritbrm  shape  and  size  of  crown  as  in  the  original  fossil.  In  the 
right  maxillary  bone  the  long  deeply  planted  root  is  exposed  ;  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  lower  canine  is  similarly  exposed  in  the  left 
mandibular  ramus.  No  trace  of  successional  teeth,  as  in  ordinary 
Saurians,  has  been  found. 

Both  Crocodik»s  and  Alligators  have  two  or  more  teeth  of  canine  pro- 
b     portions ;  but  t\ie  a\i\.\iot  ^\ivi^^  Vvck-^  tUe^  differ  from  those  of  mammalian 
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carDivores  and  Galesaurus,  A  similar  character  and  disposition  of 
destructive  canines  is  shown  by  the  fossil  jaws  of  the  Oolitic  great 
extinct  carnivorous  Saurians,  e.g.  Megalosaurus,  In  the  Tria^sic 
Labyrinthodonts  the  destructive  and  prehensile  laniaries  would  by 
position  rank  as  incisors  rather  than  canines.  In  existing  Lizards  the 
dental  series  has  more  uniformity,  and  the  cement-clad  roots  contract 
bony  union  with  the  jaw-bone.  In  Galesaurw  the  teeth,  besides  being 
distinguished,  as  in  Mammals,  by  their  differential  characters,  are 
implanted  freely  in  sockets,  the  cold-blooded  character  being  chiefly 
manifested  in  the  greater  number  of  teeth  following  the  canines,  and  in 
their  want  of  distinction. 

Lastly,  the  author  remarked  on  the  earlier  reptilian  character  shown 
by  the  Oolitic  Mammal  Amphitherium^  and  also  by  the  existing  Australian 
MyrmecohitM,  He  speculates  on  the  degree  of  resemblance  manifested 
by  the  teeth  of  the  old  Triassic  Reptile  of  South  Africa  with  the  excep- 
tional characters  of  some  of  the  low  Australian  forms  of  Mamoials. 

2.  **  The  Cetacea  of  the  Suffolk  Crag."  By  R.  Lydekker,  Esq., 
B.A.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

This  paper  commenced  with  notices  of  previous  contributions  to 
the  subject  by  Sir  R.  Owen,  Prof.  Ray  Lankester,  Prof.  Huxley,  and 
Prof.  Flower.  In  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  author  had  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
collection  of  Cetacea  from  the  Crag,  not  only  in  that  Museum,  but 
also  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  that  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  in  the  Ipswich  Museum,  besides  visiting  the  collec- 
tions at  Brussels.  In  consequence  several  additions  to  tlie  fauna  and 
also  numerous  emendations  of  specific  names  were  noticed  in  the  paper 
now  laid  before  the  Society.  Prof.  Ray  Lankester's  views  as  to  the 
Diestian  affinities  of  the  English-Ctag  Cetacea  were  confirmed  by  this 
comparison. 

Detailed  notes  on  the  specimens  examined  and  the  species  identified 
were  given.  The  following  list  of  the  species  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  various  collections  mentioned  was  given  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  paper : — 

Balanidjh. 


jBalana  affinis,  Owen. 

„      primigenia,  van  Beneden. 
„       inaignis  (van  Beneden). 
„       balanopais  (van  Beneaen]. 
Megaptera  affinia,  van  Beneden. 
,,        iimilii  (van  Beneden). 
,,        minutua  (van  Beneden). 
Balanopiera  definiia  (Owen). 

Ooropif  van  Beneden. 


*t 


Bal<Bnoptera  borealinoy  von  Beneden. 

,,  emarginata  (Owen). 

Cetotherium  Brialmonii  (van 
Beneden). 

dubium  (van  Beneden). 
Hupsehi  (van  Beneden). 
„  ir^vi/row*  (van  Beneden). 

Herpetoeetua  acaldienaia   (van 
Beneden). 


a 


tt 


PUTBBTBBIDA. 


Eueettta  amblyodon^  da  Bos. 
Momoeetua  Villeraiy  du  Bus. 
Baldtnodon  phyaaloideay  Owen. 
Fhyacdon  grandia  (du  Bus). 

„       fuai/ot-mia  f  (du  Bus). 
Hoploeetua  eraaaidena^  Gervais. 

,,         borgehoutenaia^  Gervais. 

„         eraaaidena  f  Gervais. 
Myperoodon^  sp. 
ChonezipMut  pUmiroitrit  (Cuvier). 


Choneziphiua  planus  (Owen). 

„  Faekardi^  Lankester. 

Meaoplodon  longiroatria  (Cuvier). 

tenuiroatria  (Owen). 

gibbua  (Owen). 

anguatus  (Owen). 

angulatua  (Owen). 

compreaaua  (Huxley). 
Fioiceri^  Ganhata  M.S« 


»> 
»» 
»i 
>» 
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SaUALODOKTXDJB. 

Sptalodon  ttntverpierutM,  Tan  fieneden. 

Dblphucidjb. 
Orea  eitonientis,  Capellini.  i      Delphinoid  geniu,  non  det. 

Olobicephalui  uneident  (Lankester).      | 

3.  ''On  a  Jaw  of  Uyotherium  from  tlie  Pliocene  of  India."  By  B. 
Lydekker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

Colonel  Watson,  the  Political  Besident  in  Kattiawar,  bad  recently 
sent  to  the  author  a  fragment  of  a  left  maxilla  with  the  three  true 
molars  from  Perim  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  specimen 
belonged  to  Uyotherium,  and  apparently  to  an  undescribed  species, 
the  differences  between  which  and  the  several  forms  previously  known 
from  various  European  and  Asiatic  beds,  were  pointed  out.  The 
author  also  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  association  of  types  foirnd 
in  the  beds  of  Perim  Island,  and  to  the  affinities  of  the  genus 
Uyotherium  with  the  recent  Su9  and  Bicotyles  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  Upper  Eocene  Charopotamut  on  the  other. 


THE  FACETTED  BLOCKS  FROM  TOE  PUNJAB  SALT  BAXGE. 

Sir, — Had  I  been  aware  that  the  abstract  of  my  remarks  "  On  a 
Smoothed  and  Striated  Boulder  from  a  Pretertiary  Deposit  in  the 
Punjab  Salt  Range "  would  appear  in  the  Geological  Magazini, 
together  with  Mr.  Wynne's  notes  on  another  facetted  fragment  from 
the  same  bed,  I  would  have  asked  permission  to  add  a  few  observations. 

The  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  these  facetted 
blocks  is  that  whilst  the  smoothed  surfaces  are  in  every  respect  similar 
to  those  on  stones  worn  by  glacial  action,  no  fragments  from  moraines, 
from  boulder-clay,  or  from  other  glacial  deposits  are  known  to  exhibit 
the  peculiar  facetting  characteristic  of  the  present  specimens.  I  hare 
heard  of  something  similar,  but  have  not  seen  an  example.  Other 
geologists  who  have  a  wide  experience  of  smoothed  and  striated 
boulders  are  equally  puzzled. 

At  the  British  Association  meeting  two  suggestions  were  offered  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  markings — the  first  was  soil  cap  action  ;  this, 
however,  could  not  have  produced  the  facets,  nor,  unless  it  acted  in 
two  or  more  directions  at  the  same  time,  could  it  have  caused  the 
striation.  The  other  suggestion  was  wind  and  sand  action,  by  which 
similarly  facetted  blocks  are  said  to  have  been  produced  in  Australia. 
My  objections  to  this  view  are  that  wind  and  sand  action  never,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  produce  plane  surfaces,  that  the  striation  (or  rather 
grooving)  on  wind-worn  surfaces  is  of  a  different  character,  and  that 
the  wind-worn  fragments  sent  from  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Enys,  and 
figured  in  the  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  for  1878  (xxxiv.  p.  86),  as  well 
as  some  described  in  the  American  Naturalist  (occurring,  I  think,  in 
Maine),  have  no  resemblance  to  the  Punjab  specimens.  Further  and  very 
cogent  arguments  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Oldham  in  a  paper  which  I  trust 
will  shortly  be  published  iu  this  Magazine. 

Before  concluding,  may  I  point  out  that  felspar-porphyry  on  p.  494 
is  a  misprint  for  lelsilQ-^or^hyry. 

iVbp.  8<A,  1886.  ^  ,  "^^  "^^j^WRD. 
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THE  FOLIATION  OF  THE  LIZARD  GABBRO. 

Sib, — Students  of  petrology  will,  I  am  sore,  feel  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Teall,  no  less  for  his  valuable  paper  on  the  Lizard  Gabbro 
than  for  the  admirable  Plate  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  He  has 
stated  very  clearly  the  reasons  in  favour  of  ascribing  the  peculiar 
rock-structure,  there  described  and  depicted,  directly  or  indirectly  to 
mechanical  influences.  In  this  it  is  quite  possible  he  may  be  right. 
But,  inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  me  some  danger  at  the  present 
time  of  overestimating  the  part  played  by  mechanical  agencies  in 
producing  the  crystalline  schists — a  part  which  hitherto  undoubtedly 
has  been  much  underestimated — a  danger  in  short  of  supposing  that 
a  truth  is  ''  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth," 
I  venture  to  put  a  few  words  on  record,  not  so  much  by  way  of 
protest  or  criticism,  as  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  Mr.  Teall's 
proposed  solution  of  this  puzzle  there  are  difficulties  on  which  he 
does  not  dwell,  so  that  it  ought  at  present  to  be  regarded  as  an 
hypothesis  on  its  probation,  and  should  not  be  quoted  (as  I  feel  sure 
it  would  otherwise  be)  as  an  undoubted  fact  My  remarks,  be  it 
understood,  must  be  regarded  as  directed,  not  against  the  general 
principle,  of  which  this  Lizard  gabbro  would  be  a  particular  case, 
but  against  the  application  of  the  principle  to  this  case. 

The  difficulties  which  I  feel  may  be  thus  stated.  If  the  foliation 
of  the  Lizard  gabbro  is  the  result  of  earth-movements  acting  on  the 
rock  after  it  became  solid,  these  movements,  having  resulted  in 
effects  of  an  exceptional  character,  should  have  been  of  exceptional 
importance — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  district  should  bear  the  impress 
of  the  same  earth-movement  that  has  foliated  the  gabbro.  Mr.  Teall 
states  indeed  :  ''that  the  Lizard  district  has  been  profoundly 
affected  by  earth  movements  is  apparent  on  every  hand."  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  should  prefer  to  read  *  considerably  *  for  *  profoundly,' 
BO  far  as  regards  the  earth-movements  to  which  we  could  ascribe  the 
foliation  of  the  gabbro.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  three  large 
separate  areas  of  country  which  have  been  *  profoundly  affected  by 
earth-movements '  since  their  rocks  became  solid,  and  I  do  not  find 
a  parallel  to  them  in  the  Lizard,  except  perhaps  at  the  extreme  south 
and  near  the  great  boundary  fault  on  the  north.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly numerous  dislocations  (as  I  have  pointed  out  in  one  of  my 
papers  on  the  district) ;  there  are  endless  wrenches,  slips  and  nips ; 
but  there  are  few  signs  of  a  great  compression  such  as  may  often  be 
traced  through  whole  regions  of  crystalline  rock  almost  as  surely 
(when  the  key  to  it  is  once  found)  as  a  slaty  cleavage  in  one  of  sedi- 
mentary rock.  This  foliation  of  the  Lizzard  Gabbro,  as  Mr.  Teall 
truly  says,  comes  in  and  disappears,  even  in  the  thin  veins,  in  appa- 
rently the  most  arbitrary  manner.  This  of  course  is  perplexing  in 
any  theory  of  its  origin.  I  only  quote  it  to  show  that  our  difficulties 
are  so  far  not  diminished  by  the  new  one.  Again,  the  foliation  often 
occurs  where  the  neighbouring  rocks  show  little  or  no  signs  of 
material  disturbance.  I  do  not  say  that  the  contrary  is  not  some- 
times the  case,  but  near  the  Balk  (or  Pen.  Yoo«i^y  ^\A  \j^  *Cc!l^  \^^x*^ 
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of  Karakclews,  and  at  Coverack  this  is  the  case.     Serpentine  is  a 
decidedly  brittle  rock.    Any  one  who  knows  the  Alps  is  familiar  with 
its  pressure-modifications.      Yet  the  serpentine  at   all  these  three 
places,  as  a  rule,  is  singularly  perfect  in  its  stracture,  free  from 
all  indications  of  serious  mechanical  disturbance.     There  are,  I  am 
well  aware,  serpentines  at  the  Lizard  which  might  be  quoted  as 
evidencing  'pressure-structure,'  but,  as  it  happens,  these  do  not 
occur  at  any  one  of  the  three  localities  where  the  foliated  gahbroa 
exist     At  all  three  the  serpentines  are  perfectly  normal  in  their 
characters.    But  it  might  be  asserted  that,  at  the  epoch  of  the  pressure, 
the  serpentine  existed  as  a  peridotite,  and  this  very  possibly  would 
be  true ;  still    I   think  I  know  what  is  the  effect  of  pressure  on  a 
peridotite,  and  could  conjecture  what  the  results  would  be  when 
it  was  converted  into  a  serpentine,  and  of  these  ah»o  I  find  no  signs 
at  the  above-named  plaoes. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  this  foliation  in  the  gabbro  is  the 
result  not  so  much  of  a  general  compression  of  the  district,  as  of 
local  strains,  thrusting,  and  shearing  in  the  gabbro-mass  itself,  doe 
to  local  disturbances  ;  that  it  is  a  structure  resulting  from  faulting 
rather  than  from  folding — from  dislocation-strains  rather  than  com- 
pression-thrusts. So  far  as  the  minor  cases  at  the  Balk  and  Coverack 
are  concerned,  this  explanation  would  seem  feasible,  but  it  is  diflScalt 
to  apply  it  to  such  an  enormous  mass  as  that  of  Karak clews, 
where  the  differentiation  and  parallel  ordering  of  the  minerals  have  an 
extraordinary  development  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Teall  justly  says, 
tliis  mass  sends  out  veins  into  the  neighbouring  serpentine,  and  that 
rock  to  the  north  has  been  repeatedly  pierced  by  small  gabbro  veins, 
so  that  we  cannot  suppose  the  main  mass  to  have  been  thrust  far 
away  from  its  original  position. 

There  are  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  serious  difficulties  in 
applying  the  theory  of  pressure- foliation  to  the  Lizard  gabbros,  if 
it  be  assumed  that  the  structure  was  produced  in  a  solid  rock.  Mr. 
Teairs  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be  the  right  one,  but  it  is  always 
well  to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  question.  A  new  answer  to  one  of 
Nature's  greater  riddles  is  often  rather  a  first  approximation  to  the 
truth,  than  the  actual  truth,  and  stands  in  need  of  subsequent 
modification.  As  at  present  advised,  I  am  disposed  to  think  this  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  Lizard  gabbro,  though  further  study  may 
remove  my  difficulties.  Still  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  regard  to  this  new  hypothesis  of  pressure-metamorpbism. 
It  has  come  to  many,  like  myself,  almost  as  a  revelation,  pouring 
a  fiood  of  light  upon  a  number  of  dark  enigmas ;  but  for  all  that  we 
must  not  allow  it  to  dazzle  our  eyes.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  reason  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  faith.       T.  O.  Bonnkt. 


Nechoi.ogy. — We  ha\re  to  record  with  deep  regret  the  recent  losses  hv  dtjath  of 
Dr.  H.  Abich,  F.M.G.S.  (Vienna) ;  Mr.  Geor^  Busk,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  ;'  Eev.  W. 
Downes,  B.A.,  F.G.S. ;  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  Mr. 
Caleb  Evans,  F.G.S. ;  and  Prof.  F.  Guthrie,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Erbatvu. — Geol. "M.^o.'&oNOTifeet'^xfls^T^'^. ^ft'i^Uiie  10,  delete  "difficult** 
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